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The "Hindu World” is the first general 
encyclopaedia of the vast world of 
Hinduism in two volumes. It succeeds in 
achieving the impossible task of 
covering almost every facet of Hindu life 
and thought embodying the result of 
recent scholarship as well as the 
traditional point of view. It contains over 
700 lucidly written articles on a wide 
range of subjects ranging from as lesser 
known subjects as dress, diet, alchemy 
magic, tantrism, medicine, magic, 
erotics, science, dance festivals and 
handicrafts to religion, philosophy, yoga, 
art, music, architecture, history, and 
mythology. 

The articles give a comprehensive 
account of the subject and by a system 
of cross references all topics related to it 
is interlinked so that a single theme is 
traced through the whole book. Backed 
by an Index of over 8000 items, the 
encyclopaedia is a unique reference book 
as well as a treasury of Sanskrit terms 
and names. 
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PREFACE 


The substance of this book is derived largely from the standard works of 
recognized authorities, supplemented by material drawn from traditional 
Indian sources. It contains much that is not eeisily obtainable without access 
to a large specialist hbrary, and its chief justification is that it is the only 
work of its kind. While there do exist several reference books on various 
cispects of Hinduism, there is no single work that covers the whole field, and 
Hindu World is the first attempt to do so. 

This does not mean that every byway of the veist panorama of Hinduism 
has been described here in all its scholastic variora. The wealth of data found 
in the authoritative writings on Hinduism have indeed been utilized in the 
compilation of the present work, but this has naturally had to be modified 
and condensed to suit its objectives. Imperfections of scholarship will be 
apparent to the specialists in their respective fields, and I hope they will 
pardon the occasional liberty I may have taken in my treatment of their 
evidence, and that my own non-specialist status will mitigate their under¬ 
standable vexation if they find that I have skimped a subject to which they 
have devoted a lifetime. 

Hindu World has been subjected to a continuous check for clearness and 
accuracy, but discrepancies will necessarily remain as long as there is no 
unanimity about the facts. Thus, little attempt is made to reconcile dates for 
the early historical period since traditional dates frequently differ from those 
given by modern scholars. Even for the recent period the fixing of dates is 
fun of hazards. It will be observed that the etymology of Sanskrit terms given 
here is often based on commentarial tradition, and I have thought it pre¬ 
ferable to retain this version so as to preserve an ancient concept which might 
otherwise be obscured by a newer interpretation. The translation of Sanskrit 
words and names might at times appear clumsy, but neatness of expression 
had occasionally to be sacrificed to obtain verbal exactitude. For example, 
nish-kdma-karma is rendered ‘non-desire-activity’, rather than ‘service 
without reward’, in order to indicate the literal meaning in the sequence of 
the original. An effort has been made to interrelate all connected articles by 
cross references, so that any subject may be read in its entirety if desired. 
An asterisk against a word signifies that there is a separate article under that 
heading. A reference to the 'Index will provide helpful ideas for further 
reading. 

It is my pleasant duty to tender a word of special thanks to Mr Gerald 
Yorke for his patience and faith in tlais project. At every stage of the writing 
he was at hand with friendly advice and it was he who urged the book along 
those channels that make a publishable proposition out of an author’s 
lucubrations. T his work owes more than I can express to his guidance and 
mediation. 

To Dr David Friedman of the School of Oriental and Africa Studies, 
University of London, another great obligation is due. When the final bulky 
typescript was put into iiis hands he directed to_it-a keen and critical mind, 
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primary sources. My own function has largely been to g^er their h^J^ts 
Ld Se such appraisals as are within my competence. The names of these 
scholars wiU be found in the bibliographies, which will also serve as a rough 
guide to the chief sources from which I have drawn my material. I express my 
Sdebtedness to them, one and aU. If an occasional echo of their writings is 
heard in my own work without acknowledgment I hope they wUl be chantable 
enough to forgive the inadvertence. 


January 21,1968 


BENJAMIN WALKER 




Key to the pronunciation of transliterated 
Sanskrit letters 


a 

as in b^t 

d 

as in far 

ai 

as in atsle 

au 

as in house 

b 

as in 5 at 

bh 

as in aiAor 

ch 

as in cAurch 

chh 

as in churcMouse 

d 

as in do (dental, see note 
below) 

d 

as in do (cerebral, see note 
below) 

dh 

as in madhouse (dental) 

4 h 

as in mudAut (cerebral) 

e 

as in ray 

g 

as in good 

gf>’ 

as in logout 

h 

as in ^at 

k 

an aspirate followed by a 
short echo of the preceding 
vowel; thus sah would be 
pronounced sa-ha; tih, ti-hi 

i 

as in at 

1 

as in eel 

j 

as inyudge 

jh 

as in judgoAouse 

k 

as in Mte 

kh 

as in inAAom 

1 

as in long 

m 

as in mill 

morrn 

a pure nasal (bom would be 
pronounced like the French 
bon) 


n as in no (dental) 
n as in nil (cerebral) 
n as in sing (guttural) 
n as in sing (palataljT 
0 as in note 
p as inj^in 
ph as in u^AilJ 
r as in road 

ri as in rill (this should be 
trilled) 
s as in sun 
s eis in sAell 

sh as in shxxn (lusher than the 
i sound) 

t as in Tom (dental) 
t as in Tom (cerebral) 
th as in an<Aology (dental) 
th as in an^Ml (cerebral) 
u as in pnU 
a as in fool 
V as in voice 
y as in yet 

Note: cerebrals (t, th, d, n) are 
pronounced with the tongue 
retroflexed, i.e. turned up 
and back against the roof of 
the mouth 

dentals (t, th, d, dh, n) are 
pronounced with the tip of 
the tongue against the back 
of the upper front teeth. 
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Abhira 

Aditi 

adultery 

advaita 

aeon 

aesthetics 

agama 

Agastya 

Agni 
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Agnihotri, S.N. 

Agnivaixia 

ahiihsa 
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alchemy 

Alexander 
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altar 

Alvar 

Amaru 

Anarya 

anatomy 

ancestors 

Andhra 

androgjmy 

ahgika 

Ahgiras 

animals 

animal sacrifice 

antinomianism 

Ara^yaka 

archery 

architecture • 

Aijuna 

army 

art 

Aryans 

A* 
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VOLUME I 


AbitTra , an immigrant, probably non-Aryan tribe of ancient India, con¬ 
cerning whose history there are abvmdant but extremely confused records. 
The Mdhahharata describes them as dasyus (slaves) and mlechchhas (bar¬ 
barians) coming from the northwest. Some incline to the view that they were 
Central Asian nomads of Scythian stock. They founded a principaUty with 
the capital named after them, Ahichhatra (or Ahirkshetra or Abhirkshetra), in 
Bareilly District, afterwards taken over as the capital of the Northern 
Panchalas. In the fanciful genealogy so characteristic of Manu, the Abhiras 
were the offspring of brahmins and women of the Ambashtha tribe. They 
have been confused with the Sura (or Sudra) tribe, and have also been termed 
Surabhira. It has further been suggested that their land was Ophir of the 
Bible, and also that the Vedic godded Gayatri* was possibly an Abhiragc^t 
maiden. Other authorities think that the Abhiras entered India some time 
during the confusion which followed Alexander’s death; they settl^^on'the 
banks of the Indus and gave their name to the Greek satrapy of Abira. Here, 
it is thought, some centuries later, they may have come in contact ^th the 
first Christian* missionaries of St Thomas from whom they learned some¬ 
thing of the life of Christ. • 

The Abhiras are frequently mentioned in legends concerning Krishna. In 
these stories they are referrred to as a tribe of agriculturists and cowherds, 
whose pretty gopi maidens attracted the deity. In the Padma Pura^, 
Vishnu exclaims, T shall be bom among you, O Abhiras, at Mathura\ a 
promise which was fulfilled in the birth of Krishna. The same^ Purai^a 
speaks of the Abhiras as great philosophers. The Abhiras brought with them 
the worship of a boy-god of humble birth, together with legends of his divine 
origin, of a massacre of innocents, his discussions with learned priests and his 
encounter with demons in boyhood. Says Bhandarkar, It is possible they 
brought with them the name of Christ also, and this name probably led to the 
identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krishna*. The importance of this 
tribe is further emphasized by A. P. Karmarkar who believes that the 
Bhagavadgitd represents a shrewd amalgamation by the Aryans of non-Aryan 

Abhira lore with their own teachings. tt- • i. » 

The Mahahhdrata relates a curious incident that occurred after Kpslmas 
death. When the surviving Yadavas, under Ar]una’s leadership, were ^leii^ 
led away from the doomed city of Dvaraka, they were attacked and defeated, 
and their women captured by the ‘thieving and murderous Abhiras , a con- 








siderable victory for an}' tribe to have achieved over the chief hero of the 
MaMbMrala. 

In the course of their wanderings the Abhlras encamped on the Sarasvatl 
river which, it is said, disappeared underground in abhorrence of them. 
Subsequently they established an extensive principality in Saurashtra and 
Malwa, and later a sliort-lived kingdom in Nasik in northern Maharashtra. 
In the period between the third and tenth centuries the history of the 
Abhiras becomes extremely confused, both in brahminical records and epi- 
graphic inscrii)tions. They begin to be associated with ancient dynasties such 
as the Chedis and Haihayas, and are probably to be identified with the 
Kalachuri (or Katachuri) d\masty, one of whose rulers inaugurated the 
Kalachuri or Chedi era* in ad 249. 

The Abhlras appear at various times in the dynastic chronicles of the kings 
of western, central and even south India. In some records their identity is 
merged wnth that of pious brahminical rulers, and in others they are de¬ 
scribed as desecrators of the ancient religion. Thus one principality in 
Saurashtra was ruled by the Abhlra, Graharipu {c. ad 950), described as a 
-mlechchha chief who ate beef and practised anti-brahminical activities. 
The Kalachuri prince Bijjala (fl. 1156) who ruled at Tripuri in Madhya 
Pradesh, patronized the Lingayat leader Basava. 

Tlie name AbhIra has survived in a tribe of their descendants, the mild and 
easy-going Ahir (the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Abhira) who are mainly 
cowherds, carpenters, and goldsmiths; today found scattered over northern 
India as far east as Bihar. 
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stolen by the asura Naraka durine the earrings that had been 
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mother of tte ^ode. Eight sons were bot^fS^thf^^f 
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proaclied the gods with seven but cast away the eighth, Marta^da, the sun. 
These seven children of hers are collectively called the Adityas. 

The Adilya were celestial deities led by Varu^a, who was the Aditya, and 
like Aditi they personified the infinite expanse. Originally seven in number 
they were later increased to eight and then to twelve, representing the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. Their names vary in different texts, but several are names 
of the sun, such as Am§a, Martanda, Savitri and Vivasvat. The Adityas 
include Indra, Vishnu, Varuna, Mitra, Riidra, Pushan and Tvashtri. Among 
the lesser and almost forgotten Adityas are: 

Aryaman, of Indo-Iranian origin who was associated in the early Rig-vedic 
hymns with Varupa and Mitra. The worship of 'the glorious Aryaman’ was 
already on the decline when the Aryans entered India. His name is also borne 
by certain godlings*, by one of the pUris, and by one of the ViSvadevas. 

Bhaga, another Aditya, was a bestower of good fortune and may have 
been one of the earliest deities of the bhakti* creed. 

Dhdtxi, ‘maker’, Rig-vedic deity associated with health and healing, and the 
mending of broken bones; his name was later applied to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Krishna. 

Parjanya, lesser Vedic god of rain, clouds, storms and fertility, to whom 
three Rig-vedic h5nnns are addressed. 

Books 
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See also under Mythology. 

adultery. The Hindu attitude towards adultery has varied considerably 
from age to age and from place to place. In general the transgression of the 
male did not greatly matter, and the lawgivers held it to be an offence for 
which no redress was available to the wife since, according to ManUj even if 
the husband regularly seeks other female companionship ‘still he is a ^eat 
deity’. Moral laxity was not generally condoned with ‘base wombs’, and it is 
said that the largest temple in Conjeeveram was built by a brahmin in expia¬ 
tion for the crime of having committed adultery with a low-caste woman. 

A number of ancient legends preserve details of a polygamous* and pro¬ 
miscuous* society in the Vedic age. Such are the tales of Satyakama, of 
Draupadi and Kunti. The beautiful Sarmishtha {see Yayati) observed that 
there was no difference betiveen one’s own husband and the husband of a 
friend (I, p. 30). The sage Dirghatamas, son of Utathya* encouraged his wife’s 
promiscuity and lived on her earnings. From the story of Uddalaka* we learn 
that he explained to his son Svetaketu that the sharing of women in common 
was an ancient custom and there was nothing wrong with it. In another 
context, however, Uddalaka insists that a wife should riot have a secret lover, 
and if there was such a lover, the husband was advised to prepare a sacrifice 
and pronounce the following curse against him; 'You have put a libation in 
my fire. Therefore do I take away your in-breath and your out-breath, your 
sons and your cattle’. 
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The Mahdbhdrata relates that Pandu. precluded by a curse from havmg 
sexual connection with his wife, tells her to seek another man for the sake of 
progeny. He explains to her, 

‘Formerly women were not bound in fidelity to their husbands, arid they could 
go about enjoying themselves as they wished and were riot considered sinful. 
This was the practice from ancient times and received the sanction o illus¬ 
trious rishis fully acquainted with the rules of morality . 


The frequent references to women having ajara or paramour would con^ 
the view that illicit love was by no means unusual (IX, p. 85). The birth of 
illegitimate children and their disposal by various means are mentioned m 
Vedic hymns (VIII, p. 10). Further proof of the tolerant attitude to free love 
is found in a detail of a soma* ritual called varuna-praghdsa, performed at the 
beginning of the rainy seatqn, in which the wife of the sacrificer is questioned 
about her love affairs and her lovers. Keith alludes to a Vedic rite that is to 
be performed ‘when a man desires his wife to have lovers in plenty during his 
absence from her side’. The Mahdbhdrata states that the women of Mahish- 
mati had the privilege of free sexual relations with anyone they pleased with¬ 
out restriction. In a Rig-vedic hymn known as the Gambler’s Lament, the 
gambler’s wife is referred to as the object of other men’s embraces. The wives 
of bards, actors, musicians and certain other professions were popularly 
regarded as being available for all who were able to pay for their services. 

In the Mauryan age, Kautilya’s Arthasdstra permitted wives to contract 
temporary unions in the event of prolonged absence of the husband. In an 
earlier age, Krishna, we are told, was particularly well-disposed to women who 
left their husbands to come to him. In certain tantrik sects married women 
could be used by other members of the ritual group if the lot fell to them. It 
may be said that a form of legalized adultery was inherent in the age-old 
custom of niyoga (levirate*), which allowed sexual intercourse of a wife or 
widow with her male relations, with priests and even outsiders for the sake of 
progeny. It is also seen in the custom that prevailed in certain parts of ancient 
and medieval India which gave kings the right to enjoy the wives and 
daughters of their subjects [see Virginity). 

Muladeva, the authority on kdmasdstra, wrote a complete treatise on the 
art of stealing other men's wives; while the Kdmasiitra of Vatsyayana simi¬ 
larly devotes an entire section to the technique of seducing married women. 
BabhraVya,'Vatsyayana’s predecessor held that a woman’s chastity should 
be respected until sne was known to be intimate with five lovers (not counting 
her husband). In fact some schools like that of Yajnavalkya held that the 
trajKgression of a married woman, unless it bore fruit, was washed away 
by the next menstrual flow. 

A surprising form of adultery occurs in the guru-kula educational* system. 
Noimally the' guru or preceptor was regarded as the pupil’s father, and the 
guru s.'jyife as the chela’s mother, and dire penalties were imposed for the 
‘pplluf^of .the guru’s bed’ by the chela. Sarkar, however, states that ‘the 
brahmin disciple indeed was often regarded by the preceptor’s wife as being 
in the status of her husband . The story of Uttanka’s cohabitation with his 
guru’s wife (while the guru was away) so as not to waste her ritu {see Men- 
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struation), suggests that this relationship between pupil and preceptor’s wife 
was allowed to be carried to the stage of intimacy. 

Generally, however, after the Revival, all orthodox forms of Hindu society 
regarded adultery on the part of the wife as a serious matter, infringing the 
code of honour, the law of property, and often the rule of caste. The penalty 
for unfaithfulness varied a , good deal. Women who were seduced suffered 
the same fate as their seducer. According to Manu punishment for the guilty 
pair was death by torture (brahmin men were exempted). He ordained that a 
woman guilty , of adultery be sentenced 'to be devoured by dogs in a place 
frequented by many’. Death in some form was the prescribed punishment, to 
be carried out by the husband. If he did not choose to take this extreme 
measure, she was to be banished from the village without being given the 
means to live. Before her banishment her head was shaved and she was made 
to ride through,the streets, mounted on a donkey, with her face turned to¬ 
wards the tail. Or she had to stand up in a public place with a basket of ordure 
on her head. In some cases an adulterous woman had her nose and ears cut 
off (IV. p. 73 ). 

This rigid code h^ of course been greatly mitigated by the present laws 
which in certain circumstances permit divorce* to husband or wife, on grounds 
of adultery by the other partner. 
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ADVAITA (a-dvaita, ‘non-dualism’) the doctrine of monism, which teaches 
that only the Ultimate Principle is integral, whole and 'unsplif {abheda). 
This Ultimate Principle alone has real existence, and all phenomena are either 
illusive {mdyd) or ephemeral, although the illusion may be dispelled by insight 
or knowledge* {jndna). The term is used in opposition to dvaita (or bheda), 
‘dualism’, which holds that the Soul, of which the individual soul is a part, 
is a separate principle, with an independent existence of its own, and is only 
associated with or stands in particular relation to the Ultimate Principle. In 
other words, that there are two eternal realities, the Ultimate Principle and 
the Soul. 

Many types of advaita and dvaita have been posited in Hindu philosophy^ 
of which the chief are; the advaita of the Vedanta school, especially of 
Sankara*, which Vallabha criticized as kevala-advaita, ‘merely-monistn’, 
since it was a strictly non-dualistic concept, recognizing only Brahman and 
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categorically negating the existence of the individual soul; the 
‘qualified monism’ of Ramanuja*, which makw the human soul 
subordinate, reality; the dvaita or ‘dualism’ of Madhya , which 
and the individual soul to be separate and distinct; the dvatladvatta, dn^hstic 
monism’ of Nimbarka*, according to which the soul is a redity (hstmct from 
but dependent on Brahma; the suddh-advaita or ‘pure momsin of Vallabha 
which postulates that the soul is permitted by Brahma to have a distinct 
individuality; the bheddbheda, ‘different (yet) not-different, teaching of 
Chaitanya* and the Pasupatas, which states, ‘as fire and sparks, so Brahma 

and the soul’. i. *i 

There are three periods of development in advaita philosophy, nrst, tiie 
pre-Sankara period ranging from the Upanishads, tlw Brahma-sutras and 
Gaudapada to Sankara; second, the philosophy of Sankara himself; and 
third, the post-Sankara advaita philosophers such as Padmapada, Sure^vara, 
Vachaspati Miira and others. 
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AEON. Like all his creatures the god Brahma himself has a fixed span of 
existence. A ‘day’ of Brahma i.e. a day-and-night, is termed in Sanskrit 
kaipa, ‘aeon’ (see below), and is divided into a number of lesser periods called 
manvantara because a Manu* presides over each division. Such is the divine 
reckoning, but for mortals the kaipa is more conveniently measured in yugas. 
Considerable confusion exists in regard to the duration of the kalpas, man- 
vantaras and yugas, though attempts have been made to co-ordinate the 
several, originally separate, systems. 

A yuga is an ‘age’ of manl^d, and there are four such ages, named after 
the throws of the Indian dice game, ‘four’, ‘three’, ‘deuce’ and ‘ace’. Each 
3mga is shorter than the preceding one and is marked by progressive degenera¬ 
tion in the vitality and morals of mankind. This notion of yugas is believed 
to have been derived from the age concept of Jainism*. The four yugas are: 

Krita-yuga, characterized by truth (hence also called satya-yuga) and right¬ 
eousness. It is the Golden Age, without envy, malice, deceit, sorrow, pride, 
hatred, cruelty or other vices. All people belong to one caste (called the 
ha^a caste), worship one deity, have a single Veda and one creed and are, 
without exception, brahmins (hence the age is also referred to as brahma- 
The colour of the knta-yuga is white. Men live for 4,000 years and are 
ph^Tsical and mental giants. There is no copulation and children, like all else, 
come by mere wishing. 
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Tveta-yuga, when the righteousness of the krita-3niga decreases by one fourth 
The colour of the yuga is red, and its chief virtue is knowledge. The need for 
sacrifices and rituals begins to be felt, and men now seek reward for their 
work. There are now four Vedas instead of one. Men live for 3,000 years and 
procreation comes by touch. 

Dvdpara-yuga, when righteousness exists in only half the me as ure of the 
krita-yuga. The colour of the yuga is yellow, the main virtue is sacrifice, and 
only a few adhere to duty or truth for its own sake. Disease, misery and 
calamity begin and the castes come into existence. The scriptures of this 
age are the Puranas. Men live 2,000 years, and progeny can only come by 
copulation, but this is pure and in accordance with the law: ‘There is only 
one aperture, the vulva; there is only one vulva, the lawful wife’s; there is 
only one time, the wife’s ritu or time of desire’. 

Kali-yuga, the present age of mankind, the first three ages of this kalpa 
having already elapsed. The kali-yuga began at midnight between February 
17 and 18, 3102 BC at the time of the accession of Parikshit son of Abhi- 
manyu to the throne of Hastinapura. We are living in the sixth millennium 
of the kali-yuga and there are still almost 427,000 years to go before it is 
brought to an end, when Vishnu will appear in the form of Kalki* and destroy 
the world by flood and fire. Righteousness is now one-tenth that of the 
krita-yuga. True worship and even sacrifice have ceased. The scriptures are 
the Tantras, and the colour of the 3mga is black. Men live to variable ages 
and few see a century of summers. It is a time of anger, hatred, lust, greed, 
psission, pride, strife, discord. There is imiversal viciousness and weakness. 
There are diseases; physical, mental and spiritual. Youth no longer respects 
its elders and there is an excessive preoccupation with things material and 
sexual. Homosexuality is rife. Men seek satisfaction outside the marriage 
bond, delighting in intercourse with the ‘base apertures’ of low-caste women, 
with beings of the third sex and even with animals; they resort to other men’s 
wives and defile virgins. Women of loose morals far exceed in number the 
women of virtue. 

Each 5mga is preceded by a period called its samdhyd, ‘morning twilight’, 
and is followed by a period called the samdhydmia, ‘evening twilight’. After 
the last saihdhyarh^a i.e. of the present kali-yuga, the earth will be destroyed 
and the four yugas start again after an interval. The calculation of kalpas in 
ordinary, solar or mortal years is as shown in the table overleaf. 

The total of these four yugas makes one maha-yuga. ‘great yuga’, which is 
equal to 12,000 god-years or 4,320,000 solar years. A maha-yuga is sometimes 
called a manvantara {see Manu). One thousand maha-jmgas make one 
ardha-koLpa, ‘half-kalpa’, or 4,320,000,000 mortal years, which is the duration 
of one day or one night of Brahma. Two ardha-kalpas or 8,640,000,000 mortal 
years make one kalpa which completes the Day (i.e. a night-and-day) of 
Brahma. 

At the end of each maha-yuga the world is destroyed by flood and fire, in a 
cosmological event known as laya, or dissolution. Each laya-phase is a passive 
one and is thought to be one of reabsorption, when our world re-enters the 
mind of Brahma and all manifestation is dormant. Then the world is re- 
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god-years 

solar or 


(one god-year 

mortal 


= 360 solar 

years 


years) 


krita-yuga sarhdhya 

400 

144,000 

kjita-yuga 

4,000 

1,440,000 

kfita-yuga saihdhyarii^a 

400 

144,000 

1,728,000 

treta-3mga sariidhya 

300 

108,000 

treta-yuga 

3,000 

1,080,000 

treta-yuga-samdhyam^a 

300 

108,000 



1,296,000 

dvapara-yuga sariidhya 

200 

72,000 

dvapara-yuga 

2,000 

720,000 

dvapara-yuga saihdhyariiSa 

200 

72,000 



864,000 

kali-3ruga samdhya 

100 

36,000 

kali-yuga 

1,000 

360,000 

kali-yuga sariidhy§.ih§a 

100 

36,000 



432,000 


12,000 

4,320,000 

created anew and the maha-yuga starts again. 

beginning with the first 


krita-yuga dawn of a new cycle. This phase is known as srishfi, 'discharge', 
or the beginning of creation. Srishti is an active phase and is followed by a 
phase called sthiti, ‘preservation’, or ‘evolution’, during which the four yugas 
progress through their allotted spans. 

The succession of srishti (creation), sthiti (evolution) and laya (dissolution) 
continues till the close of the day-half of the kalpa (i.e. one ardha-kalpa), 
when there is a greater dissolution called prcdaya, ‘chaos’, involving the 
material universe and the lesser gods, after which Brahma rests during his 
long night (the night half of the kalpa, i.e. one ardha-kalpa). On the following 
‘morning’ there is a pra-srishti followed by a pra-sthiti, which are variations 
of the above srishti and sthiti, creation and evolution on a vaster, cosmic 
scale. A pra-srishti, pra-sthiti and pra-laya, constitute the duration of one 
kalpa, or full Day of Brahma. 

Brahma lives fci hundred of his years, the present Brahma being in the 
fifty-first year of his life. At the eild Cf lljs existence there is to be ^coiriplete 
and universal conflagration known as the mahd-preuHyCl, 'glpat chaos’, 
which destroys all go^, demons, and the whole cosmos, in which Brahriia 
hmself perishes. After a further aeon as long as the life of BrahmS, during 
which chaos^ gradually subsides, another Brahma is bom, and the cycle of 
vMna-pra-srishti, great creation’, and mahd-pra-sthiti recommences. And so 
the cycles are continued, ceaselessly and without end. 

Books 

See under Mjrthology. 
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AESTHmCS has no equivalent in Sanskrit, but the term charutd. ‘pleasing’ 
is sometimes used to desi^ate the study of what is pleasurable, the laws 
underl5dng beaut}^ and the practical means of appl3dng these laws with the 
purpose of creating or appreciating things that are outwardly beautiful. 

In Hindu and Buddhist philosophy and religion, beauty was regarded as 
potentially dangerous since it was entirely a matter of sensuous perception. 
It was not regarded as a condition of the soul arising from participation in the 
eternal, and was thus quite unrelated to the higher levels of speculation. 
Buddha forbade the presentation of his dhamma (teachings) in attractive liter¬ 
ary language. Buddhist legend tells of the monk Chittagutta, who lived in a 
monastery for sixty years and never once lifted up his eyes to look at the 
wonderful murals depicting scenes from the Buddha’s life, lest his eyes take 
too sensual a delight in their beauty. In his classic Viitiddhi~ma^a, the 
Buddhist writer Buddhaghosha (fl. ad 430) denounced all painters, musicians, 
perfumers, cooks and ehxir-prescribing physicians as purveyors of meretri¬ 
cious luxuries. 

The Jains also warned against being deluded and enticed by plpaging 
forms in art and writing, into accepting ugly beliefs and evil doctrines. 
Several lawgivers placed under total condemnation all things likely to excite 
admiration or pleasure because of their beauty of outward form, M^ether 
literary, architectural or artistic. Beauty was a distraction and a lure, IpaHin g 
one away from the true perception of reality. 

In secular literature on the other hand beauty was regarded as an end in 
itself. The chief concern of cirtistic or poetical activity was the creation of 
aesthetic pleasure, known eis chamatkdra (surprise-making), which is the 
pleasurable astonishment arising from the contemplation of a thing beauti¬ 
fully created, or listening to a thought charmingly expressed. It manifests 
itself first as a gentle awareness of agreeable feelings, then an inward glow, 
followed by nervous excitement and exhilaration. 

The relation of aesthetic norms to architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry 
{see poetics), drama and the minor arts was set forth on general principles and 
reduced to gnomic formulas for practical application. Ideas of proportion 
{pramdiia), suggestion {dhvani) and gracefulness {kdnti), and the techniques 
for achieving them were intricately worked out, and the mental attitude 
leading to aesthetic rewards elaborated with extreme subtlety. 

Aesthetic emotions produced by musical, dramatic and recited works 
were dealt with imder the moods of anubhdva {see Empathy), which themselves 
were intimately linked with the concepts of gutM (qualities), dosha (defects) 
and similar metaphysical categories. 

It is to be noted that the Indian aesthetic ideal was closely linked with 
ornamentation. The ‘pure’ structure was a mere skeleton, an ugly naked 
form which had to be embellished in order to be perfected. Poetry had to 
overflow with florid rhetoric, alliteration and ornate metaphors. The word 
for these rhetorical devices is alamkdra, ‘enough-making’, because without it 
the plain unadorned expression is ‘not enough’. The Indian artist, it is said, 
had the horror vacui. In his eyes the wall panel, the stone gateway, the manu¬ 
script margin, were incomplete unless every bare area was exuberantly 
carved, decorated or painted in some way. 
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AGAMA, that which has ‘come down’; a tradition or spiritual teaching 
associated with the avaidika or ‘non-Vedic’ doctrines of Hinduism. The term 
is used in contradistinction to nigama, i.e. the pure Vedic text, or even Vedic 
doctrines like Vedanta. In general the term dgama is applied to the scriptures 
and theological manuals of the principal Hindu sects. They contain mytho¬ 
logical, epic, ritualistic and metaphysical matter. 

Saivites traditionally list 28 agamas and 108 updgamas (lesser teachings) 
which constitute the common fund from which all Saivite doctrine is drawn. 
Saivites also sometimes distinguish between those treatises called the agaraa, 
in which Parvatl asks questions and Siva answers, and the nigama (not to be 
confused with nigama in the sense referred to above) in which Siva asks 
questions and Parvati answers. 

The Saktas recognize 77 agamas, which are known as the Saktagamas or 
Tantras, although this figure does not indicate the number of Tantras 
actually in existence. The Vaishnavas consider the Pancharatra* agamas to 
be authoritative, although they often refer to their scriptures as samhitd. 
The Jain agamas collectively constitute the Jain canon. 

Books 

See under Jainism, Saivism, Tantrism, Vaishnavism. 


AGASTYA, maharishi, bom together with Vasishtha when the gods Varuiia 
and Mitra let fall their seed at the sight of the beautiful nymph Urvasl. 
Part of the combined seed was placed in a pot and from this came forth 
Agast5'a, who in the beginning was very small in size, not more than a span 
in length. In legend he remains dwarfish in stature, dark and un-Aryan in 
appearance, and is an adept in sorcery and witchcraft. His descendants, the 
Agastya were often classed with the rdkshasas (ogres). 

Agastya was associated with the Deccan where he journeyed from the 
north. The story goes that the rishis once assembled in the Himalayas, but 
such was the weight of their wisdom that the earth started to sink. To repress 
this they asked Agastya who was heavier than the rest to go South, so that 
the earth’s original position might be restored. From the Ganges Agastya 
took some water for the river Kaveri; from various rishis he took sons and 
daughters; from Dvaraka he took several ruling princes, and from other 
places gathered other classes of people making eighteen crores in all, which 
would suggest a veritable march of civilization from north to south. 

Agastya was directed by the gods to check the arrogance of the Vindhya 
mountains which were daily growing higher and higher, were now taUer than 
the Himalayas and threatened to obstruct the progress of the sun. On his way 
south Agastya therefore commanded the Vindhyas to prostrate themselves 
before him which they ^d out of reverence for the sage, as a result of which 
they lost their origmal height. The mountains promised not to unbend imtil 
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Agastya returned north after his southern pilgrimage. But the sage never 
came back the Vindhya range has ever since remair ed bowed. 

Agastya is ‘lord of the southern region’ of Bharat, ar.. his name is highly 
venerated in South India. Traditionally, he was the first teacher to bring the 
light of science and literature to the Dravidian peoples and was said to be 
the originator of Tamil grammar. Having committed these teachings to the 
Dravidians he retired to the inaccessible solitudes of Podiyil hill where he 
wrote works on medicine, astrology, sorcery and magic. 

During the wars between the gods and demons, the demons once concealed 
themselves in the depths of the ocean. Annoyed with the ocean for permitting 
this, Agastya went to the shore, bent down and drank up all the waters. 
Later he restored the waters at the intercession of the gods, when the earth 
was in danger of drying up. 

It is related that Agastya in a vision saw his ancestors suspended by their 
heels over a deep chasm, and was told that they could be saved only if he 
begat a son. In order to provide a suitable mate for himself he took the most 
desirable attributes from different birds, animals and flowers: the eyes of the 
doe, the grace of the panther, the slenderness of the palm-tree, the fragrance 
of the champak flower, the softness of the feathers on a swan’s neck, and with 
these he fashioned a beautiful girl. This girl he named Lopamudra b^use the 
animals and plants suffered loss (lopa) in order to give her form {mudrd). 
To make his marriage regular he secretly introduced the-girl into the palace 
of the king of Vidarbha where the child was taken for one of the king’s 
daughters. When she was of marriageable age he claimed her hand. The 
‘father’ was loath to consent but was obliged to yield to so powerful a suitor, 
and thus Lopamudra became Agastya’s wife. She was a passionate girl and 
often complained of neglect and pleaded with her husband to relieve the 
tension of desire. Lopamudra was also called Kauiitaki, and Vara-prada, 
‘boon granting’. A h5mm in the Rig-veda is attributed to her. 

In the Rdmdyana, Agastya is described as the chief of all hermits of the 
Deccan. He lived in his hermitage on Mount Kunjara in the Vindhyas, and 
here he was visited by Rama during the latter’s exile. Agastya received Rama 
with great kindness, gave him the bow of Vishiiiu and offered him much wise 
counsel. Many were the rakshasEis who infested the south but because of the 
power of Agastya ‘they could only gaze upon but not possess the land’. The 
Rdmdyana relates that the rakshasa Ilvala, son of Viprachitti, terrorized the 
Da^daka forest where he lived. This ogre had an arrangement with his 
younger brother Vatapi by which the latter would change himself into a ram, 
which would then be sacrificed, cooked and offered to guests and travellers 
who passed by. The meal over, Ilvala would summon his brother the ram, 
who would then burst forth from the stomachs of the guests and kill them, 
and Ilvala and the reassembled Vatapi would feast on the bodies. They tried 
this trick on Agastya, but when Ilvala cried to Vatapi to come forth, Agastya 
laughed out loud, ‘broke wind like the noise of thunder’ and exclaimed, ‘Your 
brother is already digested’. Thereafter Ilvala became the slave of the sage. 

Several ^g-vedic hymns are attributed to Agastya. He is one of the 
narrators of the Brahmd Purd-^, and a writer on medicine. He is regent of the 
star Canopus which bears his name. 
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Agastya was also called Agasti, Auiwa^iya (from Urva^i), Ghatodbhava 
(pot-produced), Kala^i-suta (pot-sen), Kalai§i-yoni (pot-womb), Kumbha- 
sambhava (pot-produced), Maitra-Varuni (from his two fathers), Mana (from 
his small size), Samudra-chuluka (because he drank the ocean by chuluka, 
‘handfuls’), Vindhya-kuta (from his deception of the Vindhyas). 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


AGNI, god of fire (cf. Latin, ignis), a deity of Indo-Iranian origin worshipped 
in antiquity by Ajyan nomads of Central Asia. More h3nims are addressed 
to him in the Rig-veda than to any other god. He is variously called the 
son of Dyaus and Prithivi, of Kaiyapa and Aditi, of Angiras, and of several 
other gods and sages. In one legend he is the, oldest son of Brahma, called 
Abhimani; in another his mother is the semi-divine brahmin woman ^andili. 
He was both son and begetter of the gods and in him were comprehended all 
the divine host. He was the giver of good things and a relentless opponent of 
darkness and evil. With Indra and Surya he made up the Vedic triad of deities. 
Just as Indra’s element was the air, and Surya’s the sky, so Agni’s was the 
earth. He was one of the lokapalas or guardians of the south-east quarter. 
At the command of Bhngu agni, or fire, was first brought down from heaven 
for the use of man by the Hindu Prometheus Matari^van, a wind godling. 

Agni is depicted as three-headed, with either four or seven arms, and is 
often shown accompanied by a ram. He holds a flaming javelin; has seven 
tongues each one separately named, for licking up the butter used in sacri¬ 
fices. His Itiminous chariot is harnessed with resplendent steeds, and driven 
by a golden-haired, red-limbed charioteer. The wheels of the chariot are the 
seven winds. 


Agm was the personification of the three forms of fire, namely, the sun, the 
lightning and the sacrificial fire, and in the latter form was addressed as ‘the 
prince of worship’. He was the source of the Vedas, possessing and knowing 
all created things, the mediator between men and gods, the protector of men 
and their homes. As witness of every action he was invoked on all solemn 
occasions. In the rite of cremation he assumed a more hideous form, being 

addr^ed as Kravyad, ‘flesh-eating’, a rdkshasa or ogre, since he consumed 
the flesh of men. 


In the Mahdbhdrata. Agni is described as having exhausted his strength by 
consi^g too many offerings, and in order to restore his vigour he devoured 
the la^^va forest. This he did with the help of Krishna and Arjuna who 

were later rewarded for their services with celestial weapons. 

A legend relates that once while the seven maharishis were worshipping 
gm he iKued from the fire and beheld their wives and becanie hopelessly 

k- unapproachable as'the wives of 

powe^ rwAw, he wandered off dejectedly into the forest and here Svaha 
^ghter of the arch-m^e Daksha and Prasuti, saw him and fell in love ^th 
^uiMg the ^ise of each of the rishi’s wives in tmn she lay with 
Th® form of the rishi’s seyenth wife,v^ndhati (wife of Vasfrhtha) 
could not be assumed m time, so Syaha gathered the seeds from the list 
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six einissions and put them into a golden vessel, and in time there was bom 
K^ttikeya or Skanda, the war-god, with six heads. The tale of Skanda’s 
origin from Siva is, however, better known (see Karttik ya). The story con¬ 
tinues ttet a wandering celestial saw Agni lying with wJ at he believed to be 
the rishi s wives and reported the matter to the sages, who banished their 
consorts. The sevmth wife was not suspected and was allowed to remain with 
her husband. She is seen as the small star near the Great Bear. 

Agm’s wife Agna3d does not have much importance in mythology. His 
mistress and second wife Svaha bore him Skanda, as related above, and three 
other sons, namely, Pavaka, Pavamana and Suchi, who themselves had forty- 
five sons, and who with their father Agni make up the forty-nine members of 
the Agni family, identified with the forty-nine fires. The title of Agneya or, 
Agnive§a, was given to the god’s descendants and to various heroes, and 
rishis such as Agastya. 

Another legend associated with Agni tells that he once wiped away the 
remainder of an oblation of ghee and threw it into the water (ap). From this 
three minor deities were created, known as the Aptya. They were named 
Ekata (first), Dvita (second) and Trita (third). One day while travelling 
through a desert Trita went to draw water from a well and his brothers, 
or certain asuras, threw him into the well and placed a cartwheel over the top. 
But this did not prevent his escaping, and it is to this incident that the 
Rig-veda refers when it says Tndra broke through the defences of Vala as 
Trita through the covering of the well'. 

Agni is also known as Abja-hasta, ‘lotus in the hand’; Anala, ‘fire’; 
Chhaga-ratha, ‘ram-charioted’; Dhuma-ketu, ‘smoke-forming’; Huta^a or 
Huta-bhuj, ‘devourer of offerings’; Jata-veda, ‘formed of the Vedas’; 
Pavaka, ‘bright’; Suchi or Sukra, ‘bright’; Sapta-jihva, ‘seven-tongued’; 
Tomara-dhara, ‘javehn-bearer’; Vah^i, ‘conveyer’, i.e. of offerings; Vai^- 
vanara, ‘belonging to aU men’. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

AGNIHOTRA, ‘fire-offering’, an important Vedic rite which in its simplest 
form is a daily libation of milk into the gdrhapatya (domestic) or the dhavaniya 
(sacrificial) fire, morning and evening by the householder. The Mahdbhdraia 
declares, ‘As the king is the foremost among men, as the gayatii is the fore¬ 
most among mantras, so is the agnihotra the foremost among the Vedic 
sacrifices.’ 

According to mythology, Prajapati made twelve oblations to Agni, god of 
fire, from which many useful things arose, e.g. man, the horse, the cow, sheep, 
barley, the rainy season, etc. The thirteenth oblation was begun but not 
completed, resulting in the creation of evil powers, including icy winds, fog 
and haU. Therefore, in order to obviate any possible harm from the sacrifice, 
cold water or cold milk is often added to the pot of boiling milk that is used 
for the oblation so as to appease, soothe and temper the powers of Agm. 

In its more elaborate forms various additional rites are ^rformed to the 
accompaniment of mantras. The ceremony is concluded by taking a blade of 
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darbha grass from a tuft previously laid aside, dipping it into the agnihotra 
milk, and throwing it into the ahavaniya fire. The agnihotra includes ,the 
ritual of c^nyupasthdna (agni-upasthana, 'fire-service'), i.e. the worship of the 
fires themselves, with invocations to the garhapatya, ahavaniya and other 
fires. 

An esoteric variant of this sacrifice was the pratjMgnihotra, where the agni¬ 
hotra became a sacrifice to the pram (breath), in which the veU (altar) was 
the sacrificer’s heart, the fire was the officiant’s mouth, the darbha grass the 
body hair, the offering made was by homage to the five breaths, and other 
such occult substitutions. An Upanishad* is named after this sacrifice. 

Books 

See under Sacrifice. 


A6N1H0TRI, SHIV-NARAIN (1850-1923), Hindu reformer whose career may 
be taken as exemplifying the activities of numberless social and religious 
reformers who seceded from the larger progressive societies to form splinter 
^oups of their own. Bom near Kanpur of a distinguished brahmin family, 
his early education was casual and he never acquired a facility in Sanskrit. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the Government Engineering College at 
Roorkee and later became drawing master in the Government School at 
Lahore. 


At first he was interested in Vedanta; he then came under the influence of 
tile Brahmo Samaj in Lahore, and in 1873 both he and his wife entered the 
Brahmo fold and rapidly rose to the front rank. In imitation of Salvation 
Army methods he organized a Brahmo Army. An eloquent and magnetic 
speaker he was convinced that he was bom to lead, and his progress was 
u ^ j sense of humility. The samaj grew apprehensive lest he 

should declare himself a gum and the inevitable result was his resignation in 


as 


He founded the Deva Samaj, based on a divine revelation received by him 
from'^^^a^^°^^v ’ f declared, ‘My mission is unique; I am free 
SStf ^ elevating nations'. Those who joined his 

theistic samaj bec^e partakers of the divine nature and often received a 

Church of the future was to be known as the Deva Rdj or Kingdom of gS^ 

toMta T then current 

m rncua, with s^ht theological and doctnnal variations. 

n 1897 Agnihotri made a further radical shift in his beliefs Awarp that 

^ and nS“or 

fliinLm^hro,^^ ^ ^ impersonal law manifested in the Deva Guru 

and claimed to have 

Of salvation 
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death.'Hymns are sung in his praise, his portrait garlanded and he is wor¬ 
shipped by his followers as Satya Deva or the True Divinity. 
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II. Agnihotri, S. N. God-belief and its Horrible Results, 1921. 
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AGNIVAB^A, a remote (twenty-second) descendant of Rama, who typifies 
the unabashed slave of the fair sex. In the whole Solar dynasty there was no 
king so captivated by the charms of women as he. He acquired a love for 
them before puberty, and on attaining maturity devoted himself completely 
to their service. When he became king he found no time for government, 
neglected his duties, ignored his subjects, despised his courtiers, and counted 
his state functions a waste of precious time better spent in his harem. His 
days and nights were passed in amorous dalliance with his wives and concu- 
bmes. He was unable to tear himself away from their caresses, and when his 
subjects and ministers wished to have a darsan (sight) of his royal person as 
was demanded by the dharma (law) he used to put his bare feet through the 
window for them to see and pay homage to his big toes. 

He lamented the brevity of pleasure and frequently expressed the wish 
that he could multiply his body and live for ever, in full indulgence with 
females tiU the end of time. But it was the fate of this gynemaniac to die 
young, even before the birth of his first son. His chief queen who bore the 
child was proclaimed Regent and this sufficiently allayed her grief at the 
early demise of her spouse. The legend of this young man is retold in Kali-’ 
dasa’s Raghuvamsa, ostensibly to condenrm the conduct of the royal repro¬ 
bate, but actually in order to display K^idasa’s own acquaintance with the 
arts .of love. 

The grandson of Agnivarna was Maru. Grieving for the lost days of kshatt- 
riya splendour when his famous ancestor Rama had blazed an immortal trail 
in wars against asuras and ogres, and deploring the rapid decline of the great 
d5mastic lines of yore, he retired to a cave in order to be ready, when the time 
was ripe.^to reappear and become the progenitor of the princely caste of a 
new age. According to popular tradition he is said to be still living in the 
village of Kalapa in a state of samadhi, awaiting a favourable moment to come 
forth and repeople the earth with true kshattriyas. 

Sixth in descent from Maru’s brother, and the last of the ancient Kosala 
kings of Ayodhya, was Brihadbala who led the Kosala troops at Kurukshetra 
on the side of the Kauravas, and was slain by Abhimanyn son of Arjuna. A 
branch of the Kosala d5masty lived to carry on a long struggle with the kings 
of Kail (Banaras) and was finally absorbed by Magadha. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 
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AHIftSA, ‘non-harming’ or ‘non-injury’, ranks among the foremost virtues 
of the Hindu ethical* code, expressive of the sacredness of all life. In practice 
it means the relinquishing of all activities involving killing or the shedding 
of blood, and also abstinence from aU animal flesh. In its most stringent form 
it implies living one’s life without doing any hurt, physical, mental, emotional 
or moral, to any sentient being. 

The doctrine was carried to extreme lengths by the Jains. With them it 
was based on the idea of the sinfulness of doing injury to things with three 
lives ox jlvas {see Jainism), since himsd (killing) is the worst of the eighteen 
great sins. Jains do not kill or eat any living thing. In certain Jain sects agri¬ 
culture is forbidden lest the worms and snails that live in the soil be injured 
by the plough; a piece of cloth is tied^over the mouth to prevent insects from 
flying in and being harmed; water is' strained so that the minute organisms 
living in it are not swallowed; the path is swept before one with a broom to 
avoid accidentally treading on ants or other tiny creatures that might lie in 
the way. The hands or arms are never violently waved or flailed as that too is 
a source of disturbance and may cause damage. 

The early Buddhists and Jains built hospitals for the care of animals, birds 
and even insects. Such institutions have survived through the centuries and 
are today known as pinjrapol. The English traveller Ralph Fitch, recording 
his travels in Bengal in the sixteenth century says, 

‘Thty have hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, and for all other 
living creatures. When they be old or lame they keep them until they die. If 
a man catch or buy any live thing in other places and bring it to them, they 
wiU give him money for it or other victual, and keep it in the hospitals or let 
it go’ (II, p. 24). 


The sin of killing was especially heinous if it involved bloodshed, since 
blood, the prindple of life, was filled with magical potency and its stain 
polluted the spirit. This notion led at times to strange practices, and the 
te^o against the shedding of blood even cast its shadow on the bridal bed 
The kings of ancient CaUcut used to pay priests to deflower their virgin wives 

for fear that the sins of causing pain and shedding blood would be on their 
heads {see virginity). 

etwL" ftnS® J? contribution to 

authonties beheve that the Chinese doctrine of non- 

lirt ^ evolution of ahimsa in India (I, p, 15), 

and that whereas the Chmese doctrine was founded upon ‘natural sympathv 

compassion’, in India it was primarily a means 6facquir^ merit 
^ny«)’^ device for self-promotion, a credit-earner in the treasuries of 
»ven. This f^t is reflected in the name given to charitable medical insti- 
turions, namely, punya-iSla, ‘merit-places’. In India the precept not to 
mjure, does not a^ from a feeling of compassion, but from tL idea of 
keepmg oneself undefiled from the world’ (Illf p. 80)! 

reservation, is that in 





the very scheme of things, a link in the causal chain, and the sick were only 
suffering for the sins committed by them in a previous incarnation. There is 
accorchng to this view, little evidence of any humanitarian motive underl3dng 
the Jain and Buddhist institutions of hospitals for men and animals. It belongs 
not to the ethic of active love but to the discipline of achieving freedom from 
rebirth. And as for Hinduism, Albert Schweitzer remarks, ‘The most ancient 
Hindu thought hardly knows sympathy with the animal creation’. 

Ahimsa, ‘non-injury’, is a suggestive word, which brings out its passive 
character to the full. Here is no crusading mission of mercy, no forthright 
adventure of loving-kindness, but a neutral, ‘aseptic’ evacuation from the 
spirit of the will to hurt. Gandhi* carried ahimsa from the sphere of religion 
to the sphere of politics. With him it was a political expedient, depending 
upon and deriving its strength from the vast bulk of the Indian masses and 
the weight of numbers, so that it became in effect a form of brute force. 
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AJANTA (or Ajanta), in Hyderabad, about 250 miles north-east of Bombay, 
is the site of twenty-nine Buddhist caves excavated in the rock. They consist 
of chapels (chaityas), monasteries [vihdras) and galleries extending for over a 
third of a mile in a sickle-shaped curve along the face of a cliff. The surroimd- 
ings are extremely picturesque, the secluded site being ideal for a monastic 
retreat. Dating from about 150 BC to about ad 650 the caves are the work 
of the Vakafaka and early Chalukya kings. The work came to an end with the 
conquest of the Chalukya kingdom by the Pallavas. 

There are actually two groups of caves, five Hmayana (Nos. 8 to 10, 12 
and 13), and the rest Mahayana; the Mahayana group being excavated from 
the middle of the fifth century onwards. The viharas vary in size, the largest. 
No. 4, is eighty-nine feet square. One, No. 6, is two stories high. The caves are 
embellished with horseshoe windows, colonnaded aisles, ddgobas, vaulted and 
ribbed roofs, antechambers, cisterns and finely chiselled statues, reliefs and 
friezes. 

But above all it is the paintings on the walls of the caves that make 
Ajanta one of the finest memorials to Buddhism in India and have earned 
it world-wide renown. 

Except for a few which date from about ad 150, all the murals belong to 
the half-centmy between ad 600 and 650. Technically the work is akin to 
tempera, not fresco. The rock wall was first evenly surfaced, then coated 
with a cement mixture made of earth, rice-husk, cowdimg, pulverized rock, 
fibre and gum, over which was spread a ground of fine lime plaster. On this 
ground, which was kept damp, as long as work was in progress, the paintings 
were executed. The artists, it is conjectured, worked in dim light reflected 
from outside by metal mirrors in order to avoid deposits of soot from torches. 

Like much Indian painting, that of Ajanta tends to be decorative, and 
niight be said to represent the perfection of the primitive and linear approach 
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what above those m But that is the limit to which 

they are, Mo^ ‘° mSery line, seen in some of the long strokes 

sleep of th^ artist's brush, the maturity of colour 
f^le Snow Med composiUons, the vitality and movement of 
stow workmanship of the highest standard executed by 

“e^iSS^Sed in the Ajanta fr^oes, the best^ 

note is not kigious or monkish, for the Pamtem 
were allowed fu/freedom to portray scenes from court and everyday dom^tic 
and village Ufe. affording an extraordinary glimpse mto 
mores ofthe seventh century. There is unfolded a panorama gr • 

boating and hunting scenes, bull fights, beggars, elephants and nj>nkeys. 
birds and flowers, scenes capturing intimate details of women in bou om 
Ltohambar. The female hair styles and fashions, the 
clothes are executed with a freedom and grace which have few parallels m 

krgusson distinguishes 'at least twenty different styles of ^nting; 
some recall Greek and Roman compositions and proportions; a few late ones 
resemble the Chinese manner to a certain extent’. Persian trends are aly 
evident. Men wearing the 'Persian cap’ are shown in several ^nniah m dif¬ 
ferent caves, and the Sassanian 'flying ribbon’ is conspicuous. Indeed one 
painting depicts a group of ofiicials accoutred in Persian dre^, now believed 
to be the embassy of Khusrau II to the Chalukyan kmg Makesm II m 
AD 625. If so, this would suggest the culmination of a long and fruitful period 
of commercial and cultural contact between the two kingdoms. 

It would appear that the Ajanta painters came from widely separated 
areas. Some authorities find traces of the Pompeii school in the early work, 
Persian and Central Asian styles have also been discerned; from within India 
we know of links with the Satavahanas, Vaka.'fakas, Guptas, Pallavas 
• and Chalukyas. In its turn the Ajanta school influenced the whole of Central 
and E a s t Asia, since itinerant Buddhist monks frequently carried pictorially 
illustrated manuscripts and scrolls in this style to convey the teachings of 
Buddha to distant lands. Ajanta influence is traceable in the T’ang paintings 
of riima (seventh century); in Japanese paintings of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, found in the famous frescoes of the temple of Horyuji in the holy 
city of Nara, Japan (c. 710); in the temple banners {than-kas) of Nepal and 
Tibet, which have mystical and symbolical designs depicting gods and god¬ 
desses, demons and monsters, and scenes from heaven and heU. 

The last historical notice of the Ajanta caves before the present day is 
found in the writings of the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang who visited and 
described them in ad 640. By the beginning of the eighth century the caves 
must have been abandoned by the monks, and thereafter were virtually lost 
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to history, and so completely forgotten by civilization for over a thousand 
years that no one even knew of their existence. They were accidentally 
rediscovered by some soldiers of the East India Company in i8ig. A year or 
so later an English savant gave a description of the paintings in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and this was followed by much persuasive 
work by James Fergusson, the historian of architecture. Since then interest 
has increased and Ajanta slowly came into its own. Frescoes continued to be 
brought to light till the beginning of the present century. Indeed some fres¬ 
coes in Cave VI were discovered only in 1935. 

The passage of centuries, the destructive effects of damp and dust, the 
depredations of bats, birds and insects, the fires of vagrants and itinerant 
tribes, have all made their contribution to the general deterioration of the 
frescoes. And since the discovery of the caves ill luck seems to have dogged 
all efforts to arrest further deterioration. 

In 1844 an English painter undertook to copy the principal frescoes in oil, 
and completed the labour of love after twenty years. Three years later most 
of these works were destroyed in a fire at the Crystal Palace during an 
exhibition. Between 1872 and 1885 another English painter began a series of 
reproductions of the frescoes, but again many of them were destroyed by fire 
at the South Kensington Museum. 

Several frescoes have faded and disappeared since their discovery. Others 
have been mutilated and defaced by the vandalism of early enthusiasts and 
the scribbling and scratching of thousands of tourists. One official guide at the 
beginning of the century used to cut out the heads to sell to visitors, which of 
course crumbled after a few days. When it was decided to take steps to 
preserve them from fading they were inadvertently subjected to still further 
deleterious processes by the ill-advised application of varnish, and the mis¬ 
guided pains of amateur restorers. It was only in 1920, after the Nizam of 
Hyderabad engaged Italian experts from the Vatican to clean the frescoes 
that some semblance of their original beauty was restored. 
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AJITA (d. 480 B c) a nastika* elementalist and sceptic, also known as Ke 4 a- 
kambalin [kesa-kambalin, ‘hair-blanket’) from the fact that he and his 
followers used to wear a robe of human hair. Ajita taught that man and the 
universe are made up of four elements, water, air, fire and earth, and that 
from a Combination of these in varjdng proportions the manifest uiuverse was 
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produced. Knowledge by insight was unattainable, since knowledge could 
only come through the senses. What was perceived was further formalized by 
reason and was therefore invalid. Both senses and reason are easily distorted 
by passion, so that what passed for knowledge was often vitiated by greed 
and arrogance. The ‘knowledge’ offered by the Vedas was ‘the vomit of 
brahmins’, compounded of their conceit. 

Fools and wise men alike, he maintained, on the dissolution of the body 
are cut off and annihilated. After death they totally cease to be. There is no 
merit in sacrifice, and no demerit in vice and evil. Pleasure, if one is concerned 
mth such a bauble, may be accepted or not, and enjoyed or not. It makes no 
difference. The giving of alms, the offering of sacrifices are futile. There is no 
after-life and no such thing as the next world, or the fruit of good and eyil 
deeds. 

The sect was condemned by Buddhists, Jains and Hindus alike. 

Books 

See under Nastika. 


AjIViKA, ‘living’, i.e. one who has devoted his life to certain vows. The 
name of a nudist, ascetic and strictly deterministic nastika* sect which 
existed in India from about 700 Bc, reached its zenith during the sixth 
centurj^ and survived to influence Hindu philosophy till about ad 1300. 
The canon of the Ajivikas and some of their tenets were cited by their 
opponents but little else survives. 

Philosophically the Ajivikas believed that there was no ultimate cause for 
anything. Objects and beings are as they are, good or bad, right or wrong, as 
we speak of them, without cause. There are only six inevitable categories in 
life, namely, gain and loss, joy and sorrow, life and death. All actions are 
conditioned by niyati, destiny, and swayed this way or that by causeless 
circumstances over which there can be no control. Human effort is useless and 
ineffectual and karma is a delusion, since karma teaches that man is capable 
of determining his future life by appropriate living in this incarnation. In fact, 
however, in spite of all the efforts a man might make, nothing can alter niyati. 
The Ajivikas had a theory of elemental atoms, five in number, namely, one 
vital atom and the four atoms of earth, air, fire and water, which combine to 
form all things, ammate and inanimate. Their atomic theory was probably 
the oldest in the world. 

The Ajivikas were a dandin or staff-bearing sect who went about com¬ 
pletely nude throughout the year. They begged for their food, some at every 
other house, some at every third, fourth or fifth house, and $0 bn. Mostly they 
carried no begging bowl, but received offerings of rice-gruel direct into the 
hmd. Though asceticism and the drinking of cow’s urine were obligatory, 
wine was sometimes drunk. Their rituals called for dance and song on special 
occasions, and the Ajivikas were in fact often itinerant bards. Sexual inter¬ 
course, regarded by them as no more sinful than ‘squeezing a boil’, was often 
employed in repulsive forms for occult purposes, and Ajivikas were commonly 
found in association with prostitutes. 
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T^he Ajivika was initiated standing m a pit up to his neck, while members 

^ sat on planfe placed over the pit and plucked out his hair one by 
one. Other ordeak included holding heated metal or stone with bare hanS^ 
and breakmg a bone or sevenng a muscle, resulting in deformity. Ailvika 
ascetics were thus often cripples. One magical ceremony necessitated the 
ntual of finger, and employing the vital forces thus 

released by the flow of blood for increasing psychic power. Many trantrik and 
yoga practices are indebted to the Ajivikas. 

Tapas or asceticism* in its extremest form was favoured by them. Their 
penances included remaining in a squatting position for several weeks; lying 
on a bed of thorns, living in a large earthen vessel; swinging upside down 
from trees like bats. They ended their lives by self-starvation, dro wnin g or 
some other fatal penance while sitting in their funerary urns. The lives of the 
three chief Ajivikas, namely, GoSala, Purana and Pakudha, exemplify the 
basic practices of the sect. 

Gosdla (d. 484 Bc), or Makkhali Go^ala, was so named because he was the 
son of a mankha {see hierophant) ascetic, and Was bom in a cow-shed (go-ia/5), 
although some authorities feel that he may have belonged to one of the 
barbarian races of northwest India. He was first a disciple and later the 
adversary of Mahavira the Jain, and a formidable rival of Buddha, who 
condemned his teachings as totally pernicious. 

Legend relates that he adopted his doctrine of extreme determinism after 
an incident with Mahavira. The Jain saint had declared that a certain 
sesamum plant they saw on the roadside would bear seven flowers when they 
returned. In order to prove him wrong Go^ala quietly uprooted the plant and 
threw it away. The shrub, however, took root again and was seen with seven 
flowers when the two philosophers passed that way again. Struck by this 
example of the inevitability of destiny, Go§^a conceived his doctrine of 
niyati. 

Go^ala practised rigorous eisceticism, abandoned all speech and became a 
powerful magician. Reputedly he could destroy individuals and bum down 
entire villages by the sheer force of his curses. It was said he acquired this 
power as a result of the strictest penances and asceticism, practised for a 
period of six months, when he remained seated facing the sun, with hands 
raised above his head, eating only a handful of beans every three days. He 
made his headquarters at SravastI in the workshop of a potter-woman named 
Halahala. 


His end came when he returned one day to Mahavira to curse him for 
having warned his disciples against his teachings. Two of his own chelas, who 
remonstrated with him for cursing his former gum, he reduced to ashes with a 
curse. He then turned on Mahavira a malediction so potent that, as Mahavira 
declared later, it was sufficient to reduce sixteen great regions to ashes, and 
informed him that he would die in six months. The Jain quite unperturbed 
replied that on the contrary the curse had rebounded from him back to 
Go^ala himself who would die in seven nights, smitten by his own magic. 

Retiring to his potter-woman's house Go^ala lapsed into a state bordering 
on delirium. Clutching a mango stone in his hand, he drank intoxicants, sang 
continuously, danced and paid homage to his patroness, Halahala, and died 
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at the appointed time. Soon after, partly as a result of Go^ala’s curse, 
Mahavira* fell seriously ill, but recovered. 

Puram (d. 499 bc) also called Purana Kassapa (or Ka55'apa), was the 
hundredth .slave born in his master’s house, hence his name, which signifies 
‘completion’. When twenty-live years old he ran away from home, but his 
clothes were stolen and he entered the next village completely naked. He was 
immediately taken for a holy man, and decided to retain his nudity and 
continue with his impersonation. He carried a begging bowl with four sections 
and gave the contents of the first to travellers, of the second to crows and 
dogs, of the third to fish and tortoises, and the fourth he kept for himself. 

Buddhist legend relates that he was defeated in a miracle contest by 
Buddha, so he tied a pot filled with sand around his neck and drowned himself 
in a river, the only witness to his shame being a prostitute. Another version 
is that he died of self-starvation after twelve years of asceticism. 

Purana is known chiefly for his doctrine that the soul is passive; that no 
action, the so-called good or the so-called bad, could affect it. There is neither 
‘cause’ nor ‘consequence’; man can earn neither merit nor demerit by what he 
does. His soul incurs no guilt if he slays all creatures, and earns no merit by all 
the generosity, truth-speaking or good works of a litetime. This theory, 
known as akriyd-vada, ‘non-action way’, had a profound influence on both 
Buddhist and Hindu thought. 

Pakudha (d. 440 bc) also called Pakudha Kachchhayana, or Katyayana, a 
huihp-backed philosopher who taught a primitive atomism, propounding a 
theory of seven eternal elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, life, joy and 
sorrow. Man was naught else. ‘So when one with a sharp sword cleaves a head 
in twain, no one thereby deprives another of life; only a sword has penetrated 
into the interval between seven elementary substances’. Among his idio¬ 
syncrasies was his avoidance of cold water, which he regarded as divine. Even 
after defecation he did not wash unless hot water were available. He avoided 
crossing a stream, and if forced to do so he would atone for it by making a 
mound of sand as an offering to it. 
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ALOQIUY. Hindu alchemical theory is almost wholly the product of foreign 
^chings on the subject. The earliest doctrines were traditionally ascribed to 
Chinese* adepts like Bogar who introduced alchemy to India, or to Hindu 
teachers like Vasishtha* who acquired their knowledge from China and Tibet. 
Whatever progress was made in alchemical study in Alexandria was also 
l^ssed on to India, and some acquaintance with Greek science is suggested in 
the alchemical references found in the Arthaidstra. Chemicals, such as a salt 
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called romaka, known to Charaka and Susruta, and Sakata a vegetatile pig¬ 
ment, preserve their western origin in their names. 

The Buddhist Nagarjima* added much esoteric lore to- the body of al¬ 
chemical doctrine, and his treatise was the direct precursor of hundreds of 
works on rasa (see below). Notable successors were Vagbhata, Vrinda, 
Chakradatta and other writers on Ayurveda. The esoteric Siddha'philosophy 
of the tantrik period (ad 600-800) was largely devoted to the elixir of life and 
similar themes of alchemical provenance. Subsequent developments in the 
field were to a gieat extent brought about by the Arabs who were responsible 
for introducing many of the laboratory techniques and most of the appliances 
known to medieval alchemy. 

The practical aim of much alchemical experimentation was the isolation of 
elements and^ their use in their ‘primary’ form. There was, according to the 
theory, an original material in the universe, the ultimate basic substance out 
of which the whole cosmos was formed. This material could be made manifest 
in a twofold form, namely, liquids and powders. Powders {chiir^) were made 
by pulverizing solids in a mortar or by grinding on a grinding stone, but such 
a process did not yield the essential alchemical element. The material had 
first to be burnt, since burning helped to disperse any superfluous accretions 
of a particular substance and reduce it to its pure primal state. Ashes* 
{bhasntan) were thus thought to be a manifestation of pure substance. 

The ash-form of matter had further to be dissolved in a still more elemental 
substance called rasa, ‘liquid’. It was said that the primeval form of all things 
was the cosmic sea, the very essence of wetness, the basic element of all vital 
matter. In Indian alchemy the term rasa has an extensive application, 
covering the ‘wet element’ in till its aspects. It is used to mean sap, juice, 
elixir, fluid, quintessence, water, blood, urine, semen and all other liquids, as 
also all substances dissolved in liquids or in their liquid or molten state e.g. 
gold, copper, tin; also mixtures of magical drugs and medicines (aushadha), 
and so forth. 

The absolutely irreducible form of matter, the quintessence of all sub¬ 
stances, and thus the fundamental rasa, was held to be mercury (j>drada), 
which played an important part in ayurveda and occult chemistry: Neither 
Charaka nor Susruta make any reference to mercury, and it was probably 
introduced as an alchemical element some time after they wrote. 

Mercury, regarded as the seed of Siva, was called by many grandiloquent 
titles which were also applied to all mercury preparations. Like the mercury 
of medieval European alchemy it acquired magical and esoteric properties. 
A fabulous literature grew out of the beliefs relating to mercury and the rasa^. 
Elixirs of immortality, tonics and aphrodisiacs compounded of mercurj'', ash 
and bodily substances were called rasa-rdja (Idng of liquids), rasendra (Indra 
of liquids), rasandtha (lord of liquids). Alchemy became essentially rasavdda 
(‘rasa-way’), a way of life, a mystic doctrine and \ means of salvation. 

Scores of untranslated and often untranslatable treatises were written on 
the mysteries of rasa, uparasa (the lesser rasas), tnahd-rasa (the great rasas), 
and the parama-rasa (the supreme rasa). In hatha-yoga the purest rasa was 
believed to be the amrita or nectar seeping from the sahasrdra chakra* at the 
top of the head, and techniques such as the khechari paramudrd*, and the 
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upward movement of the bindu* were devised to prevent this seepage. For 
fhi«; reason the teachings of kaya-sadhatM (or physical-culture*) were closely 
linked with alchemical theory. 

Alchemists ignored the postulates of Indian medicine m regard to the 
doshas (humours), and rejected the distinction made by Charaka and Su^ruta 
between curable and incurable diseases, since, accordmg to alchemical 
theory, rasa compounds were believed to cure all diseases. These amalgams 
could destroy poverty, weakness and death, give l^gly attributes to the 
lowly and power to the powerless. Gazing at a specially prepared amalgam 
could restore strength to weak eyes, and applying other balms to the body 
could heal diseases of the skin, flesh and bones. One text states that it is 
possible to fly if one holds mercury ‘confined’ by mystic mantras. 

Although alchemy was in theory concerned mainly with methods of 
‘amalgamating’ mercury and air, mercury and blood, mercury and semen, 
mercury and various ashes, in actual practice many other substances were 
also involved. Chief of these subsidiary ingredients were: mica {abhraka), 
which like mercury was given a magical status and spoken of as ‘the seed of 
Gauri’ (consort of Siva), sulphur {gandhaka), orpiment {talaka). 
imakshika), cinnabar {darada), calamine {rasaka), various alkahes 
bitumen (iildjatu), as well as gold, silver, zinc, lead, iron, copper and other 
metals, arsenic, alum, acids and many kinds of drugs. 

Of the several varieties of salts {lavai^a) used, the principal were sea salt 
(sdmudraka), rock salt {saindhava), and a special medicinal salt imported 
from the Mediterranean and named after Rome {rovtaka). Numerous other 
ingredients were introduced from foreign countries, especially aft^ the 
Muslim invasions, which long retained their foreign names. These are incon¬ 
sistently spelt and there is,much imcertjunty as to their identification. They 
include Roma-kdnta (from Alexandria), Sakaid (from Greece), Chobchtni (from 
China or Tibet), Khorasdni Vdcha (frpm Iran), Stdemanl Khujdri (from the 
Persian Gulf), Yavapuri Lup (from Java), KushdnaShiri (from Central Asia). 

Great precautions had to be taken in the building of an alchemical labora¬ 
tory. Details of construction were secret and are seldom given in the medieval 
books on architecture. All alchemical operations are to be carried out in a 
country whose ruler fears the deity and is a devotee of Siva. The laboratory 
{karma-griha, ‘work-chamber’) must be situated in a forest, its foundations 
laid at an auspicious time, and its construction entrusted to men who under¬ 
stand the laws of the occult currents that flow from the four quarters. The 
main, chamber should not be too large, should have only one door and one 
small window. 

Since alchemy was primarily a Saivite occupation, being concerned with 
siddhis, it was important that a linga of Siva be duly installed in the labora¬ 
tory. The linga itself had to be small, and fashioned from eight substances 
including mercury and gold. It was to be placed on the east side on a pedestal 
made of black stone. 

The apparatus {yantra) employed by Hindu alchemists was mostly 
borrowed from the Arabs, and the shapes of the various crucibles (wmsAo) and 
furnaces {chulli) were modelled on the Arab prototypes. All furnaces were to 
open to the south and had to be protected from the unfelt winds coming from 
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the east, north and west, which were inimical to alchemical fires. Instruments 
and other working appliances had to be stored in the south-west, all washing 
done in the west, and drying in the north-west. 

All alchemical processes were undertaken in certain fixed ways or modes, 
but the precise techniques employed are never uniformly given and are 
seldom the same in any two treatises. Traditioneilly eighteen modes are 
recognized, and although the actual number of modes far exceeds this, 
eighteen still remains the number in the texts. They are: (i) perspiration, a 
preliminary mode to ascertain whether the substance has ‘life’; (2) friction, 
(3) stirring and (4) turbulating, in order to increase the potency of the 
substances; (5) decreasing, (6) restraining and {7) tensing, to prepare it for its 
specific purpose; (8) heating and (9) conserving, in order to facilitate the final 
processes. The remaining nine modes are again discrepantly named and 
described: (10) killing, (ii) resting, (12) reviving, (13) maturing, (14) puri¬ 
fying, (15) chromatizing, (16) reddening, (17) empowering and (18) perfecting. 

The major objectives of all alchemical processes were identical with the 
aims of the European exponents of the Great Work, but the methods in 
India took on characteristically Hindu features. There was the proverbial 
quest for the Philosopher’s Stone [sparsamani, ‘touch-gem’) so called because 
contact with it was believed to turn any metal into gold. This stone did not 
exist in a natural state but had to be ‘confected’ in the laboratory, by means 
of certain arcane formulas known to a few select adepts. There was also the 
search for various ‘powders of projection’ and ‘prescriptions for precious 
metals’. These are named in their hundreds, each one containing at least one 
ingredient whose nature is concealed in obscure phrasing. For example: ‘To 
form gold-making granules, take the scrapings of the bark of the tita tree (no 
indication of what this tree is) on the sixth night of the waning moon; mix 
with pith of right horn of yellow-coloured bull, boil in three heatings of cow’s 
milk, mix with amalgam of mercury and lead, and dry in a copper pan in the 
incinerator using only cowdung cakes for fuel.’ 

Another important objective of alchemical research was the compounding 
of the elixir vitae, known generically as rasayana, which coiild restore or 
preserve one's youth, prevent disease, improve the memory, increase sexual 
vigour, revitalize one’s energies, prolong life and even revive the dead. 

A few such elixirs are named in the texts but each one has dozens^ of 
methods of preparation and these are so obscurely hinted at that it is 
impossible to determine the ingredients used, or their proportions, or the 
method of employment. Modem Indian drugs bearing these names are con¬ 
trived from a5mrvedic manuals and have little if any resemblance to the 
alchemical originals. A few of these are named below: 

Biahmya, relating to Brahma, is made with not less than 21 or as many as 208 
ingredients. It includes sea-salt, ‘dead’ mercury, the ashes of 5 tre6s, alum, 
cow excreta, bull semen, gold, salt, copper, iron, silver, the pulp of the ama- 
laka fruit, dew on darbha grass, and so on. 

Chy&vana, named after the rishi who was restored to youth by the Aivins, 
contains 38 ingredients, requires immersion in a special bath for 3 days, the 
bath water to contain the stone found bn the head of a' bobra which is over 
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500 years old (its age being ascertained from markings near the tail). The 
patient had to drink a concoction made from the bark of a felled tree, the 
excreta of a horse and elephant (which animals had previously been fed on 
black salt, mercury and sulphur), plus the urine of a carnivorous animal. 
Itejo-vaidhana, ‘splendour-increasing’, which had to be prepared on the sixth 
day of the ^vaxing moon, wuth 9 herbs, mercury in 3 forms, ox-bile, gold after 
its third purificatory bath, seven roots, and the urine of a pregnant cow; the 
whole to be preserved in an earthen jar for seven months. 

Yoga-sara, ‘magic nectar’, made from mercury, sulphur and gold, mipd with 
the ashes of human bone dissolved in a copper pan in the juice of seventeen 
kinds of herbs. This was then put thropgh a ‘century’ of processes, at each 
stage of which a fresh ingredient was added. One recipe called for in ingre¬ 
dients, another for 119, a third for 146. The patient had to retire to a cave for 
21 days while under treatment. 

Samnshada, ‘panacea’, a name given to hundreds of cure-alls, most of which 
contain mercury; other common ingredients are the water of boiled rice, 
curds, cow’s urine, tamarind pods, nim-leaf pulp, pulverized bull’s hoof, and 
various mountain herbs. 

It will be seen that the use of bodily by-products was prominent in Hindu 
alchemy. This aspect of the study ‘was very secret and not to be divulged’. It 
was spoken of as sarva-mangala, ‘all-auspicious’, and prescribed the employ¬ 
ment of scatalogical* substances, either one’s own, or another person’s, of 
either sex, or of animals. Such compounds were believed to give great 
siddhis. Thus siddhas have claimed to transmute any base metal into gold 
by coating it with their own excreta. Again, the magical ointment known as 
yoga-rochana, compounded of human excrement and semen when applied to 
the forehead made one invisible, when dabbed over the left breast rendered 
one invulnerable, when applied to the eyes gave one supernatural sight, to 
the anus the power of flight, to the sex organs made one irresistible to women. 
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ALKx A NDIsk. The invasion of India by Alexander the Great was the 
beginning of one of the most important changes in the course of Hindu 
civilization, and the story of that invasion must here be briefly told. After 
subduing Bactria, Alexander began preparations for the Indian campaign. 
From a base near Kabul he sent his generals Hephaestion and Perdiccas by a 
direct route to the Indus, while he hunself proceeded through the moun¬ 
tainous country to the north of the Kabul river. 

After many months of fighting against the fierce tribes who inhabited the' 
hills and passes Alexander reached the plains and crossed the Indus in 326 BC, 
celebrating the momentous achievement with sacrifices and games. An 
Indian raja sent the conqueror three thousand oxen and ten thousand sheep 
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for the triumphal festivities. At TaxUa between the Indus and the Thelnm 

gymnosophists of India a meeting 

which has been preserved for us in the sto^^ of Kalyana* ^ 

=,n^ AIe.xander defeated the army of Porus 

^d the tnbes of Cathaei, Malli, Oxydracae and othere. He continued his 
intention of taking the eastern kingdom of Magadha 
days march across the plains, which, according to 
Plutarch Ch^dragupta himself said Alexander might ‘easily have con- 
+h ^ soldiers, yearning for home, weary of the long campaigns and 
Hyphifs refused to go beyond the river 

Alexander gave orders for the retreat of his army, and erected twelve great 
sculptured fire-altars to mark the farthest point in his conquest of In dia The 
site IS now lost, but we kfiow that Chandragupta Mau^a used them for 
^crificial ceremomes, and that for years Indian kings who crossed the 
Hyphasis worshipped there m reverence to the immortal Macedonian. The 
brief apparition that blazed like a flash of lightning on the Indian horizon was 

To thfSikandar (as Alexander was known 
nT i^Middle E^t) may be preserved in Skanda, an alternative 
name of Karttikeya the Hindu god of war (II, p. 5g). 

Reaching the Hydaspes (the river Jhelum) Alexander built a great fleet 
^d early in the cold season of 326 bc, after pouring out libations to the 
deities, he gave orders for the armada to set out on its way to the sea the 
Indim onlookers, according to the Greek chronicles, dancing and singing 
in their barbaric manner’ (VII, p. 60). Reaching the head of the delta 
Alexander proceeded along the coast of Makran, while his admiral Nearchus 
took the fleet home through the Persian Gulf. 

Alexander made Peithon satrap of the regions west of the Panjab. placed 
bmd under Eudamus, and certain other commanders further towards the 
west, but after his death in Babylon a few months later, most of these 
Macedonian generals returned to settle disputes of succession nearer home. 
Peithon, the last of Alexander’s satraps in India left Gandhara in 316 bc 
but Sel^cus Nicator returned in 305 bc (seeSeleucids), and considerable num¬ 
bers of Greek colonists remained in the Panjab, united by ties of marriage to 
the coimtry of their adoption. 

Certain Indian historians appear to be imbued with a sense of retrospective 
^ame at Alexander’s campaigns in India and the defeats of long ago. 
Referring to one such event a Hindu scholar affirms, ‘Partly due to the unfor¬ 
tunate rain of the previous night the battle was lost to us’ (I, p. 102) although 
this can har^y be described as an adequate summing up of the causes of that 
p^ticular disaster. Another seems to hint that the retreat of Alexander was 
the rwult of the severe thrashing he received ‘at the hands of the Indign 
P- 116). While yet another dismisses the campaign with the 
observation that ‘the adventure cannot be regarded as a brilliant militeuy 
achievement, as Alexander had never been brought face to face with any of 
the great nations of Hindustan’ (V, p. 51). 

These conclusions are unfair and grossly understate the extraordinary 
achievements of a handful of Greek troops fighting almost three thousand 
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mUes from home, in a torrid cUmate, in difficult country, against immense 
odds. True. Alexander's task was at times rendered less difficult by the 
perfidy and timidity of some of the local rulers, but that was his good fortune. 
The two most powerful kings who stood in Alexander’s way were Ambm, king 
of Taxila who sent a mission to Alexander offering to help him if ms o^^ 
kingdom ’were spared, and Porus (Purus? or Paurava?) who decided to 
oppose the Macedonian with an army of 30,000 infantry, 4.00° cavalry, 
300 chariots and 200 elephants. He was defeated by Alexander whose forces 
in this battle comprised 11,000 men and cavalry. Porus, severely wounded 
and barely able to stand, was brought before Alexander who asked him what 
sort of treatment he expected. His proud reply that he expected to be treated 
like a king pleased the Macedonian who confirmed him in the governing 01 


his dominions as a vassal. 

One of the most remarkable things in the foreign pohcy of Alexander w^ 
his encouragement of interracial marriages. Alexander has been caUed the 
pioneer of one of the supreme revolutions in the world’s outlook, for he was 
the first ruler known to history who contemplated the brotherhood of man 
and the unity of mankind. His will, according to Diodorus, deals among other 
thinprg with a plan for the resettling of men and women from Asia to Europe 
and from Europe to Asia. He dreamed of uniting East and West by the 
natural bonds of marriage. At Opis he prayed for the joint rule of East and 
West, and did all he could to show by precept and example that this was his 
wish. Eratosthenes refers to him as ‘the reconciler of the world’. He followed 
his own policy by marrying two Persian princesses, Roxana and Statira, who 
were his only two legal wives, and encouraged his soldiers to seek brides from 


the Orient. . 

More than one martial tribe of northwestern India traces its descent from 
the Macedonians and claims to belong to the stock that sprang from the union 
of Alexander, or one of his generals, with a local princess. Of the ruling 
Frontier families eight claim direct lineage from the son bom to Alexander by 
Cleophis queen of the Assakenoi. Again, the White Kafirs of Kafiristan, 
classed in Anoka’s edicts as definitely Greek, are said to be descended from 
Alexander’s men. The dty of Kapi^a, an important Greek and later Saka* 
centre, perhaps bore their name. 

Brief though Alexander’s sojourn in India may have been, there is no 
doubt that it was an important element in the progressive miscegenation* 
of the Indian peoples that was to continue throughout the period of Greek* 
influence in the country. 
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ALLAH^to, the modem Muhammadan name of one of the seven holy 
cifaes of the Hmdus, situated at the confluence of the Ganges, Jamna and the 
I fabled subterranean Sarasvatl. Because of its location at the meeting place of 
three nvers it is also known as Triveni {tri-vent, ‘triple-braid’) and referred to 
« as the navel of the earth’. It was anciently called Prayaga, ‘the place of 
sacrifice’, and was conceived of as ‘the sacrificial altar of Brahma’, for it was 
Iwre that Brahma performed his first aivamedha sacrifices to commemorate 
the recovery of the lost Vedas. It has been a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
from time immemorial, honoured with the title of Tlrthraj {tirtha-raja 
‘pilgrimage-king’). ’ 

The vicinity of Allahabad was also the site of Pratishthana {see Pururavas) 
the semi-legendary capital of the lunar kings, situated near the town of 
Var^avata. There in Epic times Yudhishthira* and his brothers dwelt 
during their exile. Allahabad continued to play a prominent role in Hindu 
history until its conquest by the Muslims under the Ghori kings in 1x94. 
When it passed to the Moghuls it was given its present name, which means, 
‘The Place of Allah’. It subsequently fell to the Marathas, the Pathans and 
finally the British. 

Allahabad contains a famous akshya-bat or tree of immortality, described 
by the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsarig in ad 540 when he visited Prayaga 
with the emperor Harsha. The present tree is known to be of comparatively 
recent date, although it may be a graft of the tree described by Hiuen-Tsang 
• {see fig-tree). Every year a religious fair {mela) of great antiquity known as the 
Magha-mela is held during the asterism of Mdgha (Jan-Feb), when thousands of 
pilgrims flock to Allahabad to bathe at the junction of the sacred rivers. Every 
twelfth year the great festival of the Kuntbh-mela* is held at the same place. 

Allahabad remains one of the most sacred spots on earth for the devout 
Hindu, and one of the three cities that must be visited if one is to perform a 
pilgrimage completely satisf3dng to the ancestors. Such a pilgrimage entails 
having all the hair on one’s body, including the eyebrows, shaved off at 
Prayaga; performing the irdddha to one’s ancestors at Gaya; and making the 
«final offerings at Kurukshetra. If a pilgrim does this and then in due time dies 
at Banaras he is sure to join his forefathers in the next world. The very site of 
Prayaga, the uttering of its name, the application of its sacred clay to one's 
body, frees one from all sin. The merit of giving alms to brahmins is enhanced 
a thousand-fold if the gift is made at Prayaga. At the time of the universal 
cataclysm that marks the end of each kalpa, Prayaga of aU places in the three 
worlds will not be destroyed. 
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ALTAR. The nomadic Indo-Aryans brought with them to India several 
sacrificial features of their own from their Iranian homeland. One of these 
was a portable fire-altar in which the sacred fire was carried. Thi-s was a 
special ratha or chariot, drawn by men or animals, containing the ever¬ 
burning fire-shrine, built on the pattern of the squat flat-topped pyramid 
erected over the larger fire-altars of Central Asia. Over the altar rose a tall 
peaked canopy to give it added sanctity. 

Under the influence of indigenous Indian customs the upkeep of ‘ancient’ 
fires was gradually discontinued, and fires were kindled anew for each 
sacrifice. The Zoroastrian tradition of preserving fires, such as is still the 
practice among the farsees, lost favour, and each sacrifice became an ad hoc 
rite, with fires ignited by means of rubbing sticks. Elements of the ratha 
pattern, however, survived in temple architecture when permanent structures 
were built in later times. 


There were no temple in the Vedie period. Domestic sacrifices were per¬ 
formed by the paterfamilias in his own house at the dyatana or domestic 
hearth, and larger sacrifices took place in a specially consecrated plot of 
ground known as the sthai) 4 ila. Any place considered suitable could serve as a 
sthandila, but generally a site on the bank of a river was selected as being 
particularly auspicious. 

A portion of the selected plot was levelled and cleared for the erection of a, 
ydgaidld, ‘sacrificial haH’, where the ceremonies took place. These places were 
not necessarily used again, but if so, had to be re-consecrated and the hall 
set up anew. Attempts have been made to compare the Vedic place of sacrifice 
with the later Hindu temple, and to find comparable factors in the two, but 
without much success. In the first place not enough is known in detail about 
the Vedic sacrificial set-up, and secondly indigenous practice has to a con¬ 
siderable extent obliterated the purely Vedic featujj'es in many cases. 

The yaga^ala was covered by thatching laid on a framework of poles and 
the whole sacred area was known as the dyatana, after the domestic hearth 
referred to above. Just outside the yaga^ala stood the yupa* or sacrificial 
post, whi(h played an important part in all Vedic sacrifice. It is equated with 
the dhvaja or flagstaff of the present Hindu temple. Within the yaga^ala a 
number of subsidiary enclosures were also set up. Among them were the sodas 
or place where the assembled public sat to witness the ceremony and where 
thie soma was taken (this was said to correspond to the mandapa of the later 
Hindu temple), the havir-dhdna, oblation-place’, the sacrificial store-room, 
situated at the north-east or south-east comer of the yaga§ala; and the 
patnUald, ‘women’s chamber’, a shed for the wives of the sacrificers. 

Either i^ediately within or just outside the yaga^ala was the central 
feature of the sa^cial haU, namely, the vedi, generaUy translated ‘altar’. 
Here the sacred fires were kindled and here the havis or burnt offerings and 
obktio^ were made to the deities. It is said to correspond to the garhhagriha 
f the Hmdu templ^ In early times the vedi was sometimes a simple raised 
frequentiy a long shaUow pit with raised and 

sloping sides. It was made to dope to’ the north (the zone of the people) and 

° while the south part (the zone of the demons) was 

raised. The shape of the vedi itself was narrow in the middle, and it was often 
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compared to the female waist. The vedi was embanked with bricks or earthen 
shards, and one portion covered with grass on which the gods were supposed 
to sit when summoned to attend and on which the food offerings were placed 
for them. 

Later the construction of the vedi became highly elaborate and took on a 
mystical and occult significance. The digging, laying on of the sacrificial 
the placing of the bricks, the formation of the brick-work, the interior 
lining of the fire-pit, were all endowed with magical symbolism and required 
the formulation of a complex ritual demanding the services of specialist 
priests. 

The ground for the altar was first ceremonially ploughed. As digging or 
ploughing constituted wounding the earth, appeasing and soothing mantras 
were intoned. The bricks or shards were brought to the spot in oxhides and 
placed near the altar site. A horse was led to the middle of the area where ^he 
altar was to be set up, and on the spot where the horsevput down his foot a 
lotus leaf was laid. On the lotus leaf was placed a gold plate, and on the plate 
a golden image of a human-headed snake which was first worshipped as the 
representative of the chthonian deities. The attending ritual included the 
sarpa-nama, ‘serpent-naming’, consisting of formulas of homage to several 
kinds of snakes as well as demons. 

The altar was built up by laying bricks layer by layer\rith mantras, 
samans, sacrifices and libations. Then a special kind of plant and a 4 sog were 
tied to a bamboo cane and drawn over the altar in order'to 'temper the heat, 
of the fire, and to neutralize the potent occult forces'generated during the 
construction of the altar. The vedi was always regarded as sacred and taboo, 
and was not to be touched on completion until after a protective layer of 
sacrificial grass had been spread over it and sprinkled with water. . 

The laying of the altar-bricks for some of the larger soma rites was per¬ 
formed with elaborate religious ceremonial and cult drama which became the 
subject of much later speculation. AU the great mysteries were believed to be 
revealed to the man who knew how to build up the bricks of the fire-altar and 
make the right offerings on it. The construction of the altar was intimately 
linked with the deeper s5Tnbolism of the cosmos, and thus provided dues to 
many hidden relationships in the universe. 

Altars were built in ten possible shapes, mentioned in the Brdhtnanas and 
the iulva-sutras. One was in the shape of a falcon; a second in the shape of a 
heron; a third in the shape of a carrion-kite; a fourth was triangular; a fifth' 
in the form of two triangles; the sixth wheel-shaped; the seventh shaped like a 
bucket (droi^a)] the eighth like a cirde {^nandald)', the ninth in concentric 
circles; the tenth tortoise-shaped. Each altar had to be at least kn§e-high and 
had to have at least five layers of bricks. 

The most complex of the fire-altar rites, known as agni-chayana, ‘fire- 
heaping’, was associated with some of the great soma sacrifice^ and in its 
fullest form lasted for over one year. The largest altar was built of 10,800 
bricks in the form of a great bird withvoutspread wings. The key bricks placed 
at certain points of the altar each had their own name, and their own charac¬ 
teristic virtues or potencies. In the lowermost layer of bricks were buried the 
head of a man who had been killed by an arrow, along with four other 
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sacrificial animals. In the savUra-chayana the altar was piled up in the fom 
of the sun. with thirty chief bricks, aU of which had names. There were also 
other 'brick-piling’ rituals performed for various specific purposes. 

For all these rites, sacrifices were performed and animals and (sometimes 
men) slain. The bodies of the victims were thrown into a pool of water from 
which came the clay for the manufacture of the bricks for the hollow, 

the earthen plastered fire-pan for the interior of the altar-pit in whi^ the fire 
was to be maintained, sometimes for as long as fourteen months. Elaborate 
prescriptions accompanied their making, including the mixing 
with the hair of a black antelope and the dung of an uncrossed heifer. 

Besides the main altar there were also several side altars, sometimes as 
many as eight in number, called dhishnya, sprinkled with sand on the top. 
The earth for these altars was supplied from trenches specially dug for the 
purpose. Thus the chatvala was the pit which provided the earth for the 
northern altar. These trenches were believed to provide a place for the 
demons who haimted the sacrificial ground. 
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ALVAB (or Alvar), a group of Tamil Vaishnava poet-saints, whose origins 
are traditionaily ascribed to the period 4000—3000 bc, but who actually 
flourished between the seventh and ninth centuries AD. Twelve Alvar saints 
are especially famous, four of whom came from the Pallava country, four 
from the Chola, and the others from the Kerala and Papdya regions. 

The Alvars probed deep into the mysteries of divine things; believed in the 
personal existence of the Supreme Being, and emphasized his love and com¬ 
passion. They were concerned not so much with metaphysics as with personal 
experience of the deity. They sang in praise of Narayana and Rama and of 
the love of Krishna and the gopis. Their deeply devotional songs collected 
in the tenth century constitute the prayer and hymn-books of the southern 
Vaishjniavas. 

The first three Alvars were said to have been bom on the same day, but at 
different places. Poygai (or Poykai) in a tank at Kanchi; Pudam (or Bhutam) 
at Mahabalipuram; and Pey (or Pey Alvar) in a red lotus at Mylapore. One 
day as they took shelter from a storm in a confined space, each became 
conscious of another presence in their midst, the presence of Vishnu himself, 
and at this realization all three burst into ecstatic song, which now forms part 
of the Alvar canon. God-intoxicated and god-enamoured they wandered 
about from plaice to place, singing and dancing. Their names (actually 
epithets bestowed on them by the people) signify madcap, ghost and lunatic. 

Tirumali§ai was bom three months after the first three Alvars. Reputedly 
the son of a rishi and an apsard (nymph) he was abandoned by his mother and 
brought up by a man of low caste, a story probably indicating his low-caste 
origin. Like the others he was said to have lived for 4700 years. He sings, 
'I have not been bom in one of the twice-bom castes; I am not learned in the 
four Vedas; I have not conquered the five, senses; save for Thy shining feet 
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alone, O Lord, I have no other hold'. Further he writes, ‘Jains are ignorant; 
Buddhists have fallen into a snare; Saivites are %vithout enlightenment; and 
those who will not worship Vishnu are low indeed’. 

Nammalvax (c. ad 8oo) the greatest of the Alvars, was bom,of a §udra 
family in Tinnevelly. Tradition says that for the first sixteen years of his 
adult life he remained under a tamarind tree with his eyes and mouth shut. 
When roused from his meditative trance he composed four long hymns which 
are held to contain the essence of the four Vedas. His poems, more than the 
work of any other saints, have shaped the religious beliefs of the southern 
Alvars. One of them, the ‘Tiruvaimoli’, has been called the Upanishad of the 
Dravidians. His work has a majestic cadence, a simplicity that is lofty and 


noble, and is full of spiritual value. 

Four other Alvar saints also deserve mention. Kulaiekhara, a king of 
Malabar who retired to the Sanctuary of Srirangam and spent his life in pious 
poverty and devotion to Vishnu. He declared that rather than be a king on 
earth or in heaven, he would fain be a fish in the temple tank, a tree in the 
temple garden, a step at the temple threshold, so that he might be m the 
vicinity of the sacred shrine. Andal (or Goda) the only woman Alvar refused 
offers of marriage so as to devote herself entirely to God, spent her days 
and nights before the idol. Legend has it that one day in the presence of a 
crowd of people she ascended the plinth of the image of the deity at the 
temple of Srirangam, embraced the god and merged into it. Tiruppaij 
belonged to the Paraiyan (‘pariah’) caste, wrote ten verses now part of the 
canon and like Andal was absorbed into the idol of the Snrangam temple. 
Tirumangai (fl. ad 820) the last of the Alvars, was a local mihta^ chief 
under a Chola king. He devoted himself to the extension of the Snrangam 
temple robbing the Buddhist temple near by, and even resortmg ^ghway 
robbery in order to complete the task. Any means, he fjt, justified the pio^ 
end. If the four poems of Nammalvar be compared to the four Vedas, the six 
poems of Tirumangai are the six Taiml dar§anas (phUosophical s^tems). 

Associated with the Alvars and following immediately after them a 
class of Vaishnava teachers known as the Achdrya, who based their teachings 
on both the Sanskrit and Tamil scriptures. They regarded the ^vars^ 
worthy of worship, in fact as the incarnations of Vishnu s 
of the Acharyas, Nathamuni (P824-924?) was responsible to¬ 

gether and arranging the Alvar hymns into a compendiuin called the IVato- 
yira-prabandham (CoUection of Four Thousand Songs), which 
as the TamU Veda. It was a labour of love on his part and tj® ^ 
largely instrumental in popularising the hymns. He proved th P 
wofks Witten in Tamil were no whit inferior to -orks m S^sknL 
famous Acharya was Nathamuni’s grandson Yamunach^a (ad 1040) (^so 
called Alavandar), a profound scholar and theologian. The great P^o^oph^ 
Ramanuja* was in the direct line of succession, from master to pupil, from 

Nathamuni. 
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AUARU (?AD 640-800?). Sanskrit poet of unknown origin, 'whose name is as 
strange as his date is doubtful’ (I, p. 109). He has been variously identified as 
one of the gems at the court of Vikramaditya, as a contemporary of Kalidasa, 
and as King Amaru whose dead body was occupied by the philosopher 
Sankara* when the latter desired to acquaint himself with the arts of love. 

His Amaru-sataka (Amaru’s Century) or the Hundred Stanzas of Amaru, 
sometimes classed with the kdvyas, aims at creating a series of emotional 
word-pictures, often within the compass of a brief stanza, very much in the 
manner of the Saitasai of Hala*. It is an important lyrical work portraying 
sensuous and erotic rather than romantic love, although its theme has been 
interpreted in religious terms as the passionate quest of the soul for god. 
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ANAKYA {an-Arya, non-Aryan), a comprehensive term applied in the 
ancient texts to all those aboriginal, native and hence inferior non-Aryan 
tribes and peoples who inhabited India at the time of the Aryan invasion, in 
contradistinction to the noble Aryan conquerors. Ethnologically it embraced 
the Negritos, Proto-Australoids, Kolarians and Dravidians, besides other 
prehistoric tribes who had migrated from the Central Asian highlands to the 
fertile plains of India. 

The fair-skinned Aryans had many opprobrious terms for the natives and 
much fanciful nomenclature drawn from their habits and appearance. 
Formerly scholars based their ideas mainly on the face value of the evidence 
provided in the Vedas, and lumped together in a single category aU the non- 
^dic elements with whom the immigrant Aryans came in contact in India, 
^ey were spoken of variously as rdkshasa (ogres), daitya 

(devils), danava (titans), asura (demons), mlechchha (barbarians), or by their 

and?oo?^'^^^’°"^ ^ (monkey), ndga (snake), matsya [Mi), 

T/ and according to 

fSifv thp”n-“ category of Ddsa (helots). Others however 

^ valiant defence against them. The Rig-veda states 
that Dasa women were trained-to fight and took part in battlf acquitting 
themselves heroically alongside their men. Associated with the Dasa people 

Stags rosSoSeS^^^^ d^k-skinned evH 

peings, liostile to the gods, although supposed to be descended from the save 

V^v^tra. In later times the term was applied to rpbbeS%“s and 

Apart from the.se de.signations, the Vedas refer to the indigenous Anarya 
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dcvaplyu, •goa-revumg ; naia-muKim, -- 

skinned’: malina-mukha, ‘foul-featured;’ mridhravdch, ‘evU-tongued; nara- 
hhuk ‘man-devouring’, i.e. caimibal. For certain tribes the Aryans corned 
descriptive names, such as: Eka-pdda, 'one-footed', a fabulous race dwe^g 
in the forest, referred to in the Purdnas; Karna-pravarai^a, ‘ear-covered , a 
tribe who used to cover themselves with their ears, mentioned in the Mam- 
bhdrata and the Rdmdyana] Loha-mukha. ‘iron-faced’, spoken o* 
Mahdhhdrata as one-footed cannibals who can chew even tre^; O^m- 
karnaka. with lips extending to their ears, also mentioned m the Maha- 

^^This prejudice against the conquered continued in spite of 
that some of the native races were highly civilized, more so than the Ary 
ia^airs. Anaiya peoples included Wless’ platyrhine abongmaU ^d 
orimitive tree-dwellers, but also advanced national groups who posse^ 
horses chariots and cattle, adorned themselves with gold and jewels, M 
S i™ «Sous system; and their own dynasties of and h«hly 

or^nS TovSninents 'based on a long-established tradition of hterate 

Mtton o?AnS^^backwatdness persists to this day. Of aU the erro- 
ne^i^idei™ rrenSut Hinduism, the most widespread is the one ^noem- 
inP its ‘Arvanness’ It is now securely established, although sM msufficien y 
I ^ ^ tw the b^st Dart of what is called Hinduism is not ^an but mdi- 
eenous The old Vedic^ especially Rig-vedic mythology, with its 

sula, found it occup y t,f,_dy,ig rites that they proceeded to conquer 
worshipped strange gods with ’ ^^^yo^^rvan Vedic reUgion. 

these uncivilized people and impre^^tto A worship still 

:^it‘;rffinS^i“ 1 tS convenient fabric of theory must be discarded 

^Modern r'esearch h^ shown Sy 

foundations of Hindmsm were g stone, indigenous, 

was the veneration of the fake fnd the 

“&were 

^t?rr" ““ o«r in fte Man rupee (sixteen 

A;^esSSd Vthe Indian plains and started their holy 


war against the phallus-worshipping, snake-adoring, black-skinned children 
of darkness^ they little realized that their own conquest by these same 
heathens who were 'an abomination unto Indra’, would be merely a matter 
of time, and that the glamour of native religious beliefs would in the fulness 
of time cast upon them an irrevocable spell. 

Most of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon today are non- 
Aryan. Gape^a's pre-Aryan origin is proved by his elephant head, and by the 
same token the totemistic and zoomorphic deities like Garuda, Hanuman (the 
name is Dravidian), Nandi, and the Nagas, are also Anarya. Brahma was the 
Dravidian god Narayana, god of waters and seas; Kumara was the Dravidian 
god Murugan. The two most prominent deities of the Hindu pantheon after 
the decline of Indra were, and continue to be, Siva and Vishriu. Both appear 
in the Vedas as minor deities. Both have evolved from Dravidian cults 
(VIII, p. 162), and both gradually usurped the position of power and autho¬ 
rity which had hitherto been the inalienable preserve of Aryan divinities. 
The incorporation of 'native’ deities into the Aryan pantheon was generally 
effected either by identifying a native god with an Aryan, as Siva with 
Rudra, or in the case of a goddess by the expedient of uniting her theo- 
gamously with the Aryan deity. 

In many respects the indigenous Indian peoples whom the Aryans encoim- 
tered were far more cultured than they. The Aryans were a simple, rough, 
pastoral or nomadic people, as yet unused to the refinements of civilized life 
and settled government, md the contact they had with the native Indians, 
with their splendidly-built iron-gated forts and massive-walfed cities, which 
they described along with the countless other new wonders they saw, must 
have been something in the nature of a revelation. The formidable reputation 
of kings like Hiranyaksha and his successors, and of Havana, survived even 
the violent Aryan prejudice. 


Like many later intruders, they too in due time fell a prey to the sophis¬ 
tication both of-thought and life, of the 'native' Indians. The early Vedic 
texts, albeit reluctantly, ascribe to the aboriginal inhabitants an advanced 
cidture, an acquaintance with unheard-of luxuries, and credit them even 
with the ability to restore the dead to life. In iimumerable passages they are 
represented as being superior to the gods in the arts of civilization. 

In agriculture, town-planning, the basic forms of architecture, the building 
of multi-storied houses, wide and durable roads; in sculpture and painting, 
m the cultivation of domestic cereals and plants, the domestication of 
ammds, religious ideas, forms of marriage, cosmology, dress, forms of 
womhip the pre-Aiyan contribution to Hindu culture was overwhelming 
Non-Aryan influence is also traceable in the rising predominance of 
goddMses Md consorts m the Hmdu pantheon, such as Parvati, Uma, Kali, 
2,^5^’ worship of the female aspect of divinity (see 

vanous ^age godhngs*. But perhaps the Anarya contribu- 
tion K best revealed m the emergence of Krishria, a black-skinned aboriginal 
chieftam who opposed the forces of the Aryans headed by Indra. Thafthe 

accept as a supreme deity the Anarya 
Krishria who repeatedly discomfited their own chief divinity^ stormed^e 
Aryan heaven, turned people from the worship of Vedic gods Ld insisted on 
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the aboriginal forms of worship, was one of native India’s greatest triumphs. 

But the triumph was not achieved without a long preceding interlude of 
bloodshed and hatred. Anarya towns and villages appear to have been 
models of tranquil living. The people lived sheltered lives and there was an 
abundance of all that was required for contentment. Vedic records confirm 
that the inhabitants were peaceful and the towns prosperous. 

Into this idyllic scene stormed the illiterate (V, p. i86) Aryan barbarians, 
(X, p. 257) with deadlier weapons and stronger arms. The defenders of the 
walled towns of the north were not warlike and had poor weapons. Mohen- 
jodaro was sacked and piUaged and its inhabitants slain without mercy. 
Groups of skeletons of men, women and children, in contorted attitudes found 
in the houses and streets tell aU too plainly that the end of this flourishing 
civilization was abrupt and savage (XI, p. 18). 

Not for nothing was the epithet ‘Puraihdara’ (sacker of cities) conferred on 
Indra, for like the Huns, Goths and other barbarian hordes, the AryansTeft 
in their wake a trail of smouldering towns and villages. From the Rig-veda 
we learn of the slaughter and devastation of the great Indian tribes of yore. 
Uritsa was ‘devoured’, Bala was overthrown, the seven cities, the cities of 
Pipru were razed, the fortress of Sushpa levelled, the hundred castles of 
Sambara shattered, the hundred cities of Vangrira sacked, the^ treasure of 
Anhas cut off, the kingdoms of Chamuri, Dhuni and Kolara decimated; and 
the loot in horses and cattle, carts and chariots, gold and jewels taken from 
the desolated and devastated towns and forts, was distributed as booty among 
the marauders. In Aryan eyes the Dasyus were heathens and therefore 
enemies fit to be destroyed; they were created for the sole purpose of being 
destroyed; and the instruments of war were especially devised for the purpose 
of encompassing their destruction (XIII, p. 38)* 
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ANATOMY. In ancient India the study of the structure of 
was strictly confined to so-caUed ‘coarser’ anatomy. Ayurveda cog¬ 

nisance of the bones {idrlra-sthdna, ‘bone-topic, or osteology), "^uscIm 
heart lungs, kidneys, bladder, and various other mternal organs, ^so 
included in the scope of the study was dehavritti [deha-vnttt or body-action) 
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relating to the operation of the organs and the physiologiceil functions. It did 
not take into account the subtle body, or the study of the chakras, ndiis, 
koias, indriyas and so forth, which were outside its province and formed the 
subject of a special branch of occult physiology. 

Early Indian anatomy proceeded not by description but mainly by 
enumeration and classification. Both these procedures were often inaccurate 
and at variance, while inference as to the operations and functions of organs, 
just as often bordered on the fanciful. Knowledge of the brain was elemen¬ 
tary; the distinction between bone and cartilage confused; and knowledge of 
the muscles extremely poor. The strong prejudice against touching a corpse 
(see surgery) made progress slow and uncertain. But where opportunities 
existed for practical observation, theory was sound. As compared with the 
other nations of antiquity the ancient Indians had a good idea of the working 
of the heart, and an unusyal insight into the process of digestion and the 
digestive apparatus. Says Dr Kutumbiah, 'The frequent use of enemata in 
therapeutics led to a remarkably accurate knowledge of the rectum’. 

The parts of the body are differently classified by the early and medieval 
writers, and in some cases there is much overlapping. Thus, blood is included 
among the doshas (humours) and also among the malas (secretions), as well 
as the dhatus or bodily-substances*, but in each class it is described with a 
varying significance. One simple scheme of anatomical classification was as 
follows: 


(1) Ahga, ‘limbs’, of which six are listed, namely, the head (^iras), arms, 
trunk and legs. 

(2) Dhdtu, the material elements of which the body is composed, e.g. bones 
(asthi), 36 in number; muscles (pesi), 500 in number; joints (samdhi), 210 in 
number; sinews (sndyu) or ligaments, 900 in number. Associated with the 
dhatu are the fuUd or fluids, seven in all, separating the dhatu. 

(3) Adhdra, ‘reservoirs’, or vessels of the body of which the lungs (for air), 
the heart (for blood), the womb (for the foetus), and the abdominal organs 
(for food), are the most important. The latter, the abdominal or digestive 
organs, called koshfha, include the stomach (for undigested food), liver (for 
bile), gall-bladder (for bile), bladder (for urine), intestines (for digested food) 
and the rectum (for indigestible food). 

(4) Charman or skin, is arranged in sbc layers, namely, the outer or sixth layer 
which is proof against water; the fifth layer which is proof against cold; the 
fourth layer or skin-pigment layer, which gives a man his complexion, and is 
the seat of diseases like leucoderma; the third layer which, when diseased, 
gives nse to tumours; the second layer which when diseased results in 

abscesses; and the first or innermost layer which when diseased results in 
leprosy. 


(5) Dosha, the humours* or flowing elements of the body, of which three are 

n^ed, n^ely, bile, wind and phlegm. They regulate the proper functioning 
Of many bodily organs. ° 

(6) Mala or seCTetions and by-products, namely, tears, bfle, ear-wax per- 
qiirarion, fat. phl^, sperm, blood, m^ow, urine, faeces, nasal mucus, and 
menstruation. Nails and hair are also listed as mala in some texts. 
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(7) Chhidra or orifices* leading outside the body, usually nine in number, 
namely, eyes, nose, ears, mouth, anus and urethra. They play an important 
part in occult practice. 

(8) Sroias, 'canal’, a category which includes all the channels, vessels, pipes, 
ducts, passages and nerves of the human body, such as the veins [dhamani), 
arteries {sira), intestines, spinal cord, which conduct the bodily fluids and 
nerve currents. The whole physiological system is believed to centre around the 
region of the navel and heart, which moisten the body as a stream moistens 
a garden. The precise differentiation between the terms srotas, dhamani, 
and sira, remains uncertain, and their classification has been called ‘the 
standing puzzle of Indian anatomy’. Some speak of ten mula-sird or ‘basic 
tubes’, the great rivers of the body; from these there branch out about 700 
subsidiary siras which ramify into still lesser vessels. They should not be 
confused with the 'nadis, which are the invisible channels* of the subtle body. 

(9) Marma, ‘juncture’, although often translated ‘joint’, is actually the 
meeting place of five basic organic structures, namely, ligaments, blood¬ 
vessels, muscles, bones and joints. Marmas are vital areas of the body and its 
most vulnerable parts. They are called subordinate centres of life and play an 
important part in surgery. It is believed that a person injured in any of the 
marmas either dies within seven days of the injury or is permanently maimed 
or paralysed. There are said to be 107 marmas, e.g. near the big toe, near the 
ankle, knee-joint, between scrotum and groin; wrist joint; various parts of the 
abdomen and chest; near the windpipe; temples; back of the ear; above the 
eyebrow; the cranial sutures, and so forth. 
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ancestors, in Sanskrit pitri, ‘fathers’, are the patriarchal progenitors of 
gods, demons and men. Often confused and identified with the prajap^xs^^ 
maharishis, they were sometimes spoken of as the sons of the gods. Two 
hymns in Book X of the Rig-veda are addressed to the pitris, and in sub¬ 
sequent works they are venerated as the progenitors of m^tod. The tog 
of the pitris is Yama*; their mother (or wife) is Svadha (oblation) daughter 
of Daksha; and their high priest was the rishi Angiras. The 
referred to as Pitamaha, ‘grandfather’, a title often used for the god Brahma 
More specificaUy the term pitri refers to the manes or human ancestors of a 
Hindu worshipper, generally up to the seventh f ® 

in the post-funeral obsequies*, particularly dunng the 
offerings of pinda or balls of rice and flour are made to thein. The re^^ 
performance ofthese rites is obligatory on all caste Hmdus Pla^t^th 
soirits of the departed ones. Those pitns who, while they lived on earth, 
maintained the household hearth and offered fire oblations to Jhe 
are caUed agni-dagdha, ‘fire-burners’, and are especially blessed, hemg as it 
were cSoXns of th; spiritual line of descent and of the family editions. 
The pSris o^manes are supposed to dweU on the other side of the moon. 

are con.?«ted to them. The time » 

earth is midday for the pitris; and our full moon is a time of darkness 
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them. Hence funeral oblations are made on new-moon days when it is bright 
on the moon and the pitris can partake of the sacramental meal offered to 
them. 

The dark half of the month of Aivina (Sept-Oct) is known as pitri-paksha 
(manes’ fortnight), when the manes and spirits in general are said to become 
active, when the ghosts of witches and wizards become restive and male¬ 
volent and must be appeased. Special care is taken to protect children from 
their influence, and for this purpose propitiatory offerings are made to evil 
spirits. In holy places like Gaya the chief §raddhas are performed during this 
time. 

Several classes of pitris are distinguished, but their names and functions 
vary considerably in different texts.' The commonest classification is given 
below: 

1. Agnishvdtta (also called Pkenapa) are the pitris of the gods. 

2. Barhishad {ox Sudhdvat, or Nandi-mukha) are the pitris of the demons. 

3. Vairdja {Subhdsvara, Somasad, Saumya or Raimipa) axe the pitris of the 
great ascetics. 

4- Sotnapa (or Ushtnapa, or Gdrhapaiya) are the pitris of the brahmins. (In 
some accounts they are the pitris of the ^udras.) 

5. Havishmat (or Angirasa, Havir-hhUja, Upahuta or Eka^inga) are the 
pitris of the kshattriyas. 

6. Ajyapa (or Susvadha or Kavya) are the pitris of the vaiiyas. 

7. Sukdlin {Mdnasa or Kdla) are the pitris of the §udras. (In some texts they 
are the pitris of the brahmins.) 

8. Vydma, ‘fumes’, the pitris of the barbarians. 
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Ain)HRA, a Telugu-speaking people who have for over two thousand years 
occupied the region between the Godavari and Kistna rivers. In the Brah- 
ma^as they are referred to as dasyus and Anarya (non-Aryans), and in the 
Bpics as a P^bve indigenous tribe inhabiting the wild, inaccessible 
Danda^ forest. Phny speaks of them as the Andarae. From the Puranas we 
that they pe^tted the marriage of cousins and their kings were known 

the matrilineal system of the South. 
Some of the later i^dhras claimed brahmin lineage and added the suffix ayya 
to theu names to mdicate their status. 

aJ vassals of the Mauiyas, and 

Us I^ptions as a people dwelling on the fAiges of 

power the subsequent decline of Magadha 

^ZelL^S^l,rSf.r^ *''' Pravinces who stove to 

succeed m establishing a kingdom of their 

01^ under a line of possibly foreign kings. ^gaom or tneir 

sa^a^ M bXa? «oW ^*0'“ «y”“ties, was that of the 

tSSoverfn^riJ^l?^ '“?™ as SaHviihana) wUoh numbered 
iity lungs over a penod of three centuries. Its founder, Smuka (65..25 nc) 
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slew the last Kanva ruler of Magadha in 28 b c and made himself independent. 
There is considerable uncertainty about Simuka’s antecedents. Some authori¬ 
ties claim that he belonged to the potter caste and was of local indigenous 
origin. But an older tradition represents him as a vrishala, a term not only 
used in the sense of a iudra, but also for a Hinduized foreigner or a non-.A.ryan. 
He may thus have been of Parthian or Saka stock, but his descendants soon 


assumed brahminical status. 

Satakarni (25 bc-ad 20) son of Simuka raised the d5masty to eminence. 

He first joined forces with the ruler of the western Deccan, expanded his 
kingdom and performed an aivantedha (horse sacrifice). In some later accounts 
he is identified with the semi-mythical Vikramaditya. His name is also 
frequently given to the whole Satavahana dynasty. A patron of art he was 
responsible for beautifying the balustrade and gates of the Sanch! stupa. 

Shortly after his death the growing Satavahana empire became involved m 
a prolonged struggle with the Kshaharata clan of Sakas ruling at Nasik who 
for some time submerged them. A great deal of confusion surrounds tms 
period of Satavahana history. At least five branches of the line are listed, 
with their chief towns at Dhanyakada (also called Dharamkota or Sn- 
dhanya-kataka), better known as Amaravati, near modem Bezwada on the 
Kistna; Pratishthana (modem Paithan) on the Godavan; Snkakulam, not 
far from Masulipatam; Nasik in the northern Deccan; and Vaijayanti m 
North Kanara. Pliny speaks of the Andhras as havmg thirty walled towns, 

innumerable villages and a huge army. 

The semi-legendaxy Satavahana king who rejected the manuscnpt of the 
poet Gunadh/a* may have Hved at about this time. The Puranas name the 
poet Haia* as the seventeenth king of the mam Andhra hne, accord hm 
S of five years, and place him fifty years before Gautamrputra^), 
Seas his work is known to date (c. *”500) about four centun^ 

According to the Matsya Purina, the twenty-thud ^er of the ^tara 
hanas was the fudra Gautamiputra (AD 106-130) (or ^ 

kami) also sometimes identified with Vikramaditya In aU ^ 

a cons derable Saka pedigree, since a king named St^asena on 

th^Sslavahana throne, and other Saka-named kmgs succeeded him. He 

“i MafrrlA“sVo^'sShimt^^^^^^^ (f 

above dakas. The dissolution of the Satavahanas began 

^Cfte^tru^e of their 

Berrsaw^th«^°S decline. The N^ik region was tern- 

4 ^ 






porarily lost to the Abhlras*. The Vengi country to the east seceded from the 
empire in about ad 350 under the Pallavas. 

For a time a minor branch of the Satavahanas set up a separate dynasty 
known as the Chupukula with capital at Vaijayanti (or Banavasi) in North 
Kanara, but their career was terminated by the Kadambas. The Kadamba 
dynasty established themselves at Vaijayanti from where they started 
harassing their overlords, the redoubtable Pallavas* of Kanchi, until they 
secured their independence (c. ad 480). Kadamba rule lasted till the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century, when the Chdlukya* (c. 608) of the Godavari 
valley took their capital and slew the Kadamba ruler, thereby bringing the 
dynasty to an end. The further fortunes of the Andhra people are traced in 
the histories of these successors. 


T^e possibility that one of the Andhra dynasties of the sixth to eighth 
centuries partl^Greek* in origin has sometimes been suggested. Accord- 
mg to Sir Wilham :^imter, the Yavanas of Orissa were dispossessed in the 

Ante country where they estabUshed themselves about ad 575, with their 
northern limit somewhat south of Nagpur. Here they settled down and ruled 
SdhrJ centuries as the KainkUa (wWte-leprous) Yavan^of 

Andhra. The Purana refers to these invaders as those who were 'not 

Local records conS ^ 
successive kings of the Yavana race, who, 
^ compatnots, favoured Buddhism. They ruled 

• *he nmth COTtury, when they were overthrown by a religious revival 

arrJft? S ^ reigmng in the Andhra area spread westwards 

na^“^ “““Luted men and 

building schools rest-houses welWa on 

upkeep of mon^tic establis'hmpnfc f q- ferryboats, and on the 

and ^here. From epigmphie inscriptiZ it at^'ttatSs^r’^^r^* 
provinces enjoyed a laree meacsnrp of Im,! « appears that the Satavahana 

men. a ieJ-esihteZZ of A?£tir tfa^el"®^ 

Andhra economic life was in thp iiomri < ^ ^ ^ ’ ^^de, the mam pillar of 

goldsmiths, ivor^.^ri^“ c^e^S? f like those of the 

potters, weavers and braziers whncp ^^^^J^oiiths, oil-pressers, 

democratic assembly. It was chieflv ‘^^oided by vote at a 

Satavahana kings and rich mercantilp"^ endowments of the 

WratherthanSanskritw^thelang.; 4 I^ZS,**®^p^^^^ 
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ANDROGYNY. The condition of hermaphroditism was in some phases of 
Hindu esoteric belief regarded as an ideal to be pursued. According to tantrik 
belief the Supreme Being is of one complete sex, possessing within himself 
both the male and female principles. Such a deity is said to be ardhanari 
{ardha-narl, ‘half-female’) and bears the qualities of both genders. Siva is 
sometimes represented as Ardhanarisvara (Hermaphrodite Lord), fused 
halfway into the form of his spouse Parvati, or sho^vn as a half-male, half¬ 
female figure in sculpture and painting, exhibiting male elements along the 
right side of his body, and female elements on the left side. Vishnu, Krishna 
and other deities are often sculpturally portrayed in the same manner. 

Vishnu took on a female form in a legend connected with the Churning 
of the Ocean. When the chalice of nectar* appeared on the surface, a quarrel 
arose between the gods and demons as to which side should have the first 
quaff of the fragrant liquid. As they quarrelled there came before them a 
woman of ravishing beauty named Mohini, who offered to settle the dispute. 
She was none other than Vishnu in disguise. Charmed by her beauty they 
handed her the chalice which she promptly gave to the gods declaring that 
the idea of churning the ocean was theirs and they were entitled to the first 
draught; After the gods had drunk she disappeared, along with the chalice. 

So enchanted was Siva with the charms of Mohini that he begged Vishnu to 
assume that form again, and when she appeared he embraced her sexually. 
The child of this union was a deity named after the two gods Vishnu (Hari) 
and Siva (Hara), Harihara. Harihara is identified with a pre-Aryan androgy¬ 
nous deity who is worshipped in South India as Aiyanar (or Ayyanar), the 
guardian of the highways in the Tamil and Malayali countryside. He is rep¬ 
resented riding on horseback, and in time of famine and pestilence animals 

are sacrificed to him. j • rr- j 

Several other features of the androgynous ideal are found in Hindu 
mythology as also in religion and sociology. The change-of-sex theme recurs 
in the stories of Sikhandin, who was born a girl; and Sudyumna, Bh^gfe- 
vana, and the fishi Asaiiga, who became women. In legends about Samba, 
who used to dress up as a pregnant woman, and of the hero Arjuna, w o 
donned female clothes and taught the art of dancing to the ladies at the court 
of Virata*, the change is effected by transvestism. 

In the mundane world all men and women reflect the duality of Dei y- 
Sakti which exists in the absolute. Every man and every woman contains 
within himself or herself both male and female principles. A man is a man 
only because of the excess in him of the principle of inasculinity, and a 
woman is a woman because of the predominance of the princip e o emmi y. 
It is believed that this maleness and femaleness generally rem^ m co^ct 
within the individual and can to some extent and for very bnef periods be 
made to harmonize in contact with the opposite sex during sexu m ercourse, 
when the couple, symboUzing deity and iaktl, realke the . , 

The permanent resolution of the conflict can only be attained within the 




individual’s own being, since he is a microcosm* of the whole universe. By 
meditative techniques, by yoga practice, by tantrik methods, he can (to 
employ one of many possible analogies) unite the opposite forces of the i^a 
and pingald and make them flow through the sushumnd (see nodi). In other 
words, one has in an esoteric sense, union wth oneself. One loses one’s own 
sex and finds the other, and in the process an area of ‘commonness’ or fusion 
is reached, which is a state both of enlightenment and bliss. The temporary 
loss of the king’s virility was part of the rdja-suya (royal-consecration) rite by 
means of which he was enabled in an androgynous state mystically to over¬ 
shadow the kingdom he was about to rule. 

Of the many sects who aspire to the androgynous condition the most 
notorious are the Sakhibhavas. Sakhibhdva, ‘companion state’, is a form of 
Vaishnavism which holds that only the godhead, Krishna, is truly male, and 
every creature in the world is female, created for the pleasure of Krishna. 
The sect practices transvestism and is androgynous in its mode of life. 
Among the Sakhibhavas the worship of Radha, the favourite gopi* of Krish¬ 
na, is prominent, and the object of the devotee is the attainment of the state 
of a female attendant (sakhi) of Radha. Female followers of the sect grant 
their favours freely since Krishna himself is believed to participate in all 
sexual acts with them. Male followers dress like women and affect the 
behaviour, movements and habits of women, including the female bodily 
functions like the monthly indisposition. During this time they retire and 
abstain from worship. Many of them are eunuchs, and some of them castrants, 
but they pennit the sexual act on their persons, which they hold tq be an act 
of devotion. Says Bhandarkar, ‘Their appearance and acts are so' disgusting 
that they do not show themselves very much in public’. 

In tantrik sects like the Saktas* who worship Durga in the form of Tii- * 
purasundari, the mde votaries have a religious exercise where they habituate 
themselves to thinking that they are women. The Sahajiya at a certain stage 
of his spiritual development believes that he must transform himself into a 
woman and realize the nature of the woman within himself in order to 

e^nence true love. Ramakrishna* practised transvestism to attain trance- 
hke states. 


^ alternative method, often regarded as a compromise between the facfle 

the arduous change-of-sex techniques of the 
perverse*, maukhyd and simUar prac- 

m emMcipaton from the pressure of -opposites’ (w^- 
^ rad the Illusive hra Jge of geuder*.-rhe third sex is (Biided into four 
testes fel ^ Afiha, waterless’, the male eunuch, with desiccated 

acastrant, (3) shama. ’neuter’, a 
i ^rtka, not-woman’, a female ‘eunuch’, 
beards members of the third sex, those who are decidedly male, wear 

TWgesture, dress, delicacy and timiditv of women 

arouwr^fen rt:.™ Physical attributes of both sexes which may 
arouse revulsion in the genuine sexes, is to provide alternative techniques of 
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sexual gratification. These men were in demamd in larems where they 
practiced oral congress and other deviatory methods at which they were 
thorough masters. They are also favoured by homosexuals. 
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ANGIEA, ‘bodily' positions, sometimes called anga-bhdva, ‘body-state’. It is 
essentially a stylized form of communication suggested by the reciprocal 
arrangement of the parts of the body in gesture, facial expression, movement 
or stance, and plays a cardinal role in dance, drama and in sculptiural S3mi- 
bolism, as also in ritual, meditative and occult practice. 

The term angika was earlier used primarily for bodily movements ^ 
depicted in the dance*, and thus covered footwork (tatkar), progression {geUi), 
‘facial acting’ {abhinaya), hand gestures {mudrd), and acted compositions 
{karana). Later the term began to be used for the stationary posture de¬ 
liberately assumed by the body for occult purposes. Such angika positions 
fall under the categories of sthdna (upright), upavesa (seated), saya-m (recum¬ 
bent), adharoUara (upside down), bhanga* (bent) and ktitila (twisted). The 
term dsana* (literally, ‘seat’) is applied to any posture assumed in meditative 

yogic exercises. j v xu 

Generally speaking every stance assumed and gesture performed by tne 
body may be said to imprint its seal on the ether, just as sound sends forth a 
continuous stream of vibrations that impress the atmosphere. To be rea^ 
effective there must be a deUberate and intended arrangement of the body 
or parts of the body, to bring the physiological system in harmony with the 
cosmic forces and so form a magical microcosm through which the macrocosm 
can be represented, channelled and utilized. The angika in all its varia 10ns k 
therefore a traditional bodily pattern, an archetypal posture of profound 


occult significance. , • xv r.f 

The angika is believed not only to illustrate and emphasize the meanmg o 
a ritual, give significance to a sculptural image, a dance movement or medi¬ 
tative pose, but also to intensify their potency. In its high^t form it is a 
magical art of symbolical mimicry through which the' invisible forces may 
operate on the earthly sphere. 
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AN6IRAS, a maharishi and prajapati, who 

W and priest of the gods. He is closely assorted with Atharv^*. ^ 
M^as. if not Persian, is probably Dra^dian. Some 
that it isSrived from the same root as 'agm’ (fire), which may be supported 


by the fact that he is referred to as the Lord of Sacrifice, and sometimes as the 
father of Agni, god of fire. Another legend makes him the son of Uru by 
Agneyi, daughter of Agni. Again, h^; was said to have been bom from the 
mouth of Brahma. Many h3mins of the ^ig-veda are attributed to him. 

His wives (or daughters) were referred to as spiritual or abstract qualities. 
They included four daughters of Daksha; Siva, 'auspicious’; Smriti, 'memory’; 
Sraddha, 'faith’; and Svadha, 'oblation’. By these wives he became the father 
of the pitris or manes {see ancestors) called the Havishmat. According to the 
PurdtMs he 'begat sons possessing brahminical glorj'’ on the wife of Rathitara, 
a childless kshattriya. 

The descendants of Angiras, called the Angirasa, were generally referred to 
in connection wth Agni or other luminous deities and celestial phenomena, 
or with ritual and sacrifices. The Angirasa served for a time as the hereditary 
priests of the Videha and Vaisali kings. Famous among the Angiras pshis 
were Utathya, Brihaspati, Markapdeya, Dirghatamas, and Ghora the teacher 
of Krishna. 

The name Angiras was also given to an inspired lawgiver, and a writer on 
astronomy. 
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ANIDIAI^. The term jangama, 'moving’, is used for the whole animal world. 
Vanous classifications of the animal kingdom are given in the Upanishads, 
I^atanjali, Charaka, Su^ruta. the Purdnas and other works. Thus animals are 
clarified according to their mode of generation, e.g. jardyuja, producing 
living young, like mammals; ai^aja, 'egg-bom’ or oviparous, like birds 
reptiles, Rsh- ayonija, 'non-womb born’, like worms (krimi); svedaja, 'excre- 

. like various kinds of vermin and ants (pipilika); jalaja. 'water- 
bom , like leeches (jalauku) and fish. 

distinguished according to their attributes: by 
hvfiio- • whether horned, winged, hairy; with or without a shell* 

hJlnH " anatomy i.e., those with bones or without bones those with 

’ K by their mode of locomotion, walking swlILl^i 

^^"’i^’orous, herbivorous: by fheir habitat’ 

f'“f the 

the mriga or game lik/dwj “t'i"'' 

•treacherous' animals in ll.c ,'.'-m '■ '™ous' or 

thelrSn'rf™":?™^ 

secret of internality in the mystic syllables) in the horse, the 

(s« birds,. Many gods of the HinTu 
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vahana* or vehicle. When Vishnu appeared on earth to save the world from 
some invincible demon he often came in an animal met morphosis, tlie fish, • 
tortoise, boar or lion, since it was only in this form thr he could overcome 
the formidable tyrants. Several ancient tribes were totemically related to 
animals {see names). 

The science of pasu-vidyd, ‘animal-lore’, was considered an essential study 
for anyone who wished to imderstand the mysteries of the universe or to gain 
magical powers. Pasuvidya covered the subject of the dumb creation in its 
entirety, including the language of beasts and birds, the latter being a very 
important siddhi or occult acquirement. Rarely did one man master the 
secrets of more than one animal species. The snake-charmer understood only 
snakes; the monkey-man only monkeys; and others only the scorpion, lizard 
or fish. In Ayurveda it embraced the study of animals in ^sickness and the 
means of curing their ills. Buddhists and Jains paid particular attention to 
the needs of sick animals, birds, fishes and even insects, and established 
hospitals for their care (see ahiihsa). As a valuable asset on the battlefield, the 
horse* and elephant* came in for special treatment, and Indians were known 
from earliest days as supremely skilled in the training, breeding and care of 


horses and elephants. 

The kamhustha, ‘shell-dwelling’ creatures like crabs, molluscs and snails 
were considered unclean and generaUy killed by drying in the sun. But shells 
themselves were highly valued and put to a variety of uses. Sea shells were 
used for ornamental purposes and some like the cowrie (Hindi, kauri) a 
gasteropod which is prized among many primitive peoples, were long used as 

currency (see numismatics). , . xu r 

After Krishna* slew the marine demon Panchajana who lived in the form 
of a shell at the bottom of the sea, he used his body, the pdnchajanya for a 
trumpet. The saiikha or conch-shell first emerged from the Chummg of the 
Ocean (see nectar) and was taken by Vishnu from whom it was later stolen 
by the sheU-demon Sankhasura. When Krishna slew this demon he defeated 
his shell, the Sankha or conch, to his own service and hence conches are 
blown to this day in temple worship* and in battle. The §ankha ^o h^ a 
sexual significance, perhaps because of the longitudinal opening and the hght 
transparency of the interior. The Epics speak in glowing terms of the splen¬ 
did great-shelled women’, the term 5 ankha here denotmg the vulva. 

Just as the great warriors were distinguished by the flags* they earned, 
so were they distinguished by their conches. Each had its distmctive shape, 
size colour and sound. Thus, Vishnu’s or Krishna’s conch, pancha]anya, w^ 
small, slender, black, and sweet-sounding; Yudhishthira’s conch, ananta- 
vijaya, was long, slender, mellow, yeUow; Arjuna’s, called devadaUa j^ 
meium, slender, white, high-pitched; Bhima’s, pau^ra. was huge, thick, 
brown and booming: Nakula’s sughosha was large, thick, grey and neighing, 
Sahadeva’s mampushpaka was long, slender, pink and moomg. 

Among the insects the bee (bhratnara), ‘the beast with two f s , K hequentiy 
described in the kdvyas as eternally drunk with honey. Kama god of love has 
a bow-string made of bees, which cause the stmg’s of ® . . . 

Fish (maisya) are prominent in Hindu mythology. Vi^u m h 
avltdra took the form of a fish; Vaivasvata* the Hindu Noah was saved by a 
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great homed fish; one of the earliest NSthas, Matsyendra*, was eissociated 
with a fish. The Matsya people of Hindu mythology were probably totemi- 
cally related to the fish and a fish culture. Another fabulous fish mentioned 
' in mythology is the Timi (or Samur'rdru) which, with its fellows forms an 
infinite cosmic chain of fish creat jres. There is a larger fish than the Timi, 
called Timiihgila, or Timi swallower’, and a still larger one, the Timith-gila- 
gila (or Timi-timith-gila), followed by a series of larger and larger fish, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

The crocodile also figmes in Hindu mythology. Two t)rpes are distinguished, 
namely, the snub-nosed magar, and the long-nosed ghariyal. The crocodile 
is the vehicle of the river-goddess Ganga, as the tortoise is of the Yamuna. 
Crocodiles are often kept in sacred tanks where they are worshipped and fed 
on meat. In some places they are caught from rivers, worshipped and then 
turned loose in the water again. A mythological variety of the magar, the 
makara, is a sea-monster, which represents the Capricorn of the Hindu zodiac. 
It has the head and forelegs of a deer, and the body and tail of a fish. It is the 
vaham of Varuna and also figures on the banner of Kama, god of love. 

Birds*, the study of their cries and behaviour constituted a science of its 
own. They are the messengers of the gods, have access to the celestial and 
infernal realms, and are the custodians of many secrets hidden from mankind. 

Serpents, especially the ndga*, or cobra, have always been venerated in 
India and continue to receive homage to this day. Mastery of sarfia-vidyd, 
‘serpent-lore’, was a tradition in certain sects of Hindus from time im¬ 
memorial, and is still a requirement among certain kinds of Kapalika* yogis. 

Among the other reptiles the lizard (god/ia) and chameleon {krikdlasa) 
were looked upon as prophetic, and the sight or sound of these creatures was 
interpreted m ingenious ways. The caU of the lizard, its position on the wall 
^ the house, its fall, were all interpreted as revealing the future. An elaborate 

hterature arose on the omens of the house lizard which is still consulted by 
the cunous. ^ 

Se of Ya™ ^ ’" 1 ' veneration as a symbol of virility. The buBalo, 

ntoe ofle^^n nX P'°“S>>ing or drawing carts in 

hence the buffalo ^ times. A buffalo-demon was once slain by Devi, 

nenw tne buffalo is commonly sacrificed to her ^ 

arJus“f?d*“„g"!lTjM^^ 

amulets of great ootencv tVq h of sliced rhinoceros horn are worn as 

tion of niedicme«? Psmo'o * ^ ^ dung employed in the prepara- 

AfoWn “neT^; SSSS ■'“"OceLLe. 

ing to Mann the rhCcerSTs on^^rtte fcl 

loceros is one of the few ammals whose meat, if offered 
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at the srdddha rites, will satisfy the manes for eternity. After the battle of 
Kurukshetra* the Pandavas sacrificed a rhinoceros. In certain parts of 
eastern India, notably Assam, the rhinoceros is slain, its flesh offered up as a 
sacrifice and eaten, and young men of the tribe take turns in sitting inside its 
disembowelled body to gain physical strength. 

Although dogs* were generally regarded as unclean they too figure promi¬ 
nently in Hindu mythology, and are worshipped in some parts of India as 
descendants of Khandoba. 

Monkeys are treated as sacred animals all over India, probably because 
of their resemblance to men and for the part the vdnara* (monkey) folk 
played in helping Rama in his great adventure. 

Several mythological species of animals are mentioned in Hindu legend. 
One such is the ydli, depicted as a lion %vith a long snout or proboscis, or a 
half-lion half-elephant. The yali can be seen carved on the walls of many 
South Indian temples, and yali-like creatures frequently form the shafts of 
temple pillars. Then there is the sardula, translated ‘tiger' but actually a kind 
of leogryph, a hook-nosed or beaked lion, which also figures in temple 
carvings. The Ihdmriga is half elephant and half fish; a dance drama {see 
theatre) bears its name. Another mythical monster, the iarabha, is described 
as having one, two or three horns, from six to eight legs, and sharp arrow-like 
spikes on its body in lieu of hair. It was said to be extremely fierce and could 
easily overcome an elephant or lion in a fight. Some authorities think it may 
be a reminiscence of the extinct stegosaurus. The ^arabha form was once used 
by fsiva {see Hiranyaksha). 
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. >T^AT. SACRIFICE was a prominent feature of ancient In^an ritualism. 
In Vedic times it wds known as pasu-bandha, ‘animal-binding, the term 
including animal sacrifices of all kinds, along with the attendant rituals. It 
was so called because the animal had to be bound to the sacrificial post or 
yUpa*, which in this case was a young tree specially cut for the pinpose. The 
chief wife of the sacrificer had to anoint the sides of the sacrificial post with 
ghee, while the sacrificer anointed the top. 

Among the animals that were allowed for sacrificial purposes were the 
milch-cow which had ceased to give milk, the horse (for which a speci 
ceremony called the aiva-medha, ‘horse-sacrifice * was evolved), anunals 
with young, animals having a dewlap, and animals like the goat and ram. 
In some cases an elephant could also be sacrificed. 

All the orifices and organs of the animals were first sprinkled with water 
and wiped by the chief wife of the sacrificer, to the chanting of rmntras. -The 
animal waS then killed, generally by strangulation by the priests, during 
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which rite all others present had to avert their faces, and tlic victim was then 
cut open. Burnt offerings of the meat and fat were made to the gods as part 
of the general homa rite. The caul or omentum was removed, and later this 
and some fat (vasd) were offered to soothe the wrath of any gods who might 
be displeased. The blood was poured out to the rdksJmsas or evil spirits. 

The pa^u-bandha included a sacrifice known as siUagava, ‘impaled o.x’, 
which took place in spring. A j^oung ox that had just cut its teeth was 
offered to Rudra to ensure an abundance of cattle. The name is supposed to 
be derived from the fact that after its sacrifice the animal was cooked on a 
spit {sula), after which certain portions were offered to the deity and the rest 
eaten by the participants. 

With the rise of Buddhism animal sacrifices were to some extent replaced 
by the indigenous bloodle.ss pujd* offerings. On a small scale animals are still 
^crificed in the rites to Kali and Durga, and such sacrifices play a major role 
in t^trik worship, in which latter cult the flesh of the victim is also cere¬ 
monially eaten. In Kalighat near Calcutta goats are sacrificed to Kali to 
quench her appetite for blood. In Devipatan the place where the right hand 
of Sati fell, pilgrims sacrifice suckling pigs by dashing out their brains on 
oval stones and letting the blood flow over the altar. During an annual mela 
(fair) at the end of the last century over twenty thousand animals were thus 
sacrificed. It is said that one of Aurangzeb’s officers despoiled the Devipatan 
temple dedicated to Sat! and was secretly caught, killed and buried near by 
with dire curses. Pilgrims who sacrifice pigs to the goddess let the blood 
top over the grave of this man so that his spirit might never find rest or be 
freed, but be constantly disturbed by the dripping of pig’s blood on his grave 
a terrible calamity for a pious Muhammadan. 

There was a widespread belief that the greater the suffering of the victim 
the greater the ment to the sacnficer. It was thought that the cries of the 
victim attract the gods who must be given time to come and to enjoy its 

I J would be angered to find that the victim was alrLy 
dead before they had reach^ the spot. ^ 

Among certain primtive tribes, notably the Khonds of Orissa the cruelty 
of the sacrifice is without paraUel in India. The limbs and ears of the anim^ 
are torn from the body while afive; or the animal is cut uTbit by 
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ANTINOIHIANISM. The idea that a man is not necessarily bound by the 
moral law, and can reach a state that takes him beyond its purview so that 
he can cease to obey its precepts, is prominent in the Indian religions, par¬ 
ticularly in the left-hand tantrik cults like those of the Saktas, Nathas, 
Kaulas, and Kapalikas among the Hindus, and the Vajrayanas and Kala- 
chakrayanas among the Buddhists. The Sanskrit equivalent for the term 
antinomianism is nirdharma, ‘unrighteousness’, which implies a lack of 
regard for the norms of religion and the conventions of society. Tantriks 
believe that the goddess Sakti is gratified by all forms of antinomian activity, 
where the established laws of society, morality and religion are transgressed, 
and that the performance of aU prohibited and reprehensible acts are par¬ 
ticularly acceptable to her. 

The sinister sects of Hinduism and Buddhism are called vdma, ‘left’. Some 
derive the term from vama, ‘woman’, since sex mysticism is prominent in 
them. The consort, it is pointed out, sits on the god’s left hand; and man’s left 
thigh must bear the female {see Ganga). The left-hand path, or vdmdchdra, 
is characterized by antinomianism, a disregard for the conventional dharma, 
and a belief that one is beyond good and evil. 

Texts in support of antinomianism are found in several of the Hindu and 
Buddhist sacred mitings. The Brihaddratjydka Upanishad says, ‘One who 
has this knowledge (of Brahma), although he commits great evils, becomes 
pure and immortal’. Krishija in the Bhagavadgitd declares, ‘He who has no 
feeling of self, even though he kills aU these people, does not really kill’. 
Patanjali, exponent of yoga, suggested that siddhis and liberation may be 
obtained through drugs; and aspirants in pursuit of occult powers by this 
means have taken intoxicants, narcotics, and all maimer of nostrums recom¬ 
mended in rasavdda (alchemy*). A tantrik text says, ‘A man must rise with 
the aid of those things which cause his faU’. Another says, ‘As poison can be 
neutralized by taking poison, and a thorn removed by means of another 
thorn, so sin can be purged by sin’. And again, ‘A wise man should remove 
the filth of his mind by filth’. One of the major tantrik treatises, the Kuldr- 
nava Tantra, states, ‘By those acts that cause a man to bum in hell, by those 
same acts the yogi gains salvation’. According to the Guhyasamdja Tanlra, 
‘Perfection can be gained by satisfying all one’s desires’. 

The guiding tenet of antinomianism in everyday life is svechchhdchdra {sva- 
ichchha-chdra, ‘self-will-going’). Do as Thou WUt. Man’s true instinct guides 
him towards pleasure, which is one of the pathways to salvation. This belief 
is enshrined in such maxims as ‘mukti through bhukti (salvation through 
sensuality), and ‘yoga through bhoga’ (union with god through enjoyment). 

An intense emotional life is greatly commended in some forms of tantra. 
It is held that one possessed of rdga, ‘passion’, or a feeling of burning ardour 
towards the deity attains liberation. This mood of inte^ity leads to a state of 
heightened consciousness and a concentration of spiritual force that brings 
about a dissolution of diversity and helps in the attaiiment of a unique state 
of oneness with the Absolute. The nature of this burning feelii^ tOAvards god 
is immaterial. It may be one of passionate devotion {hhakt%*), but also one of 
intense hatred {dvish) towards him, fear of him, rage agai^t him, because 
all these intense feelings directed at the deity imply a behef m his power, 
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love, strength and wrath (Says Tulsidas, ‘God’s anger is as precious as his 
love’), and thus establish a link with him and become a means of attaining 
oneness with him. 

Sometimes, to be an enemy of one’s god and to arouse his jealous anger 
[mana), is a shorter cut to him than devotion by acts of faith, love and formal 
worship, as the asuras* Jaya and Vijaya knew full well. Siiupala* kyig of 
Chedi attained salvation through his all-consuming hatred for Knshna. So 
also, the various demons who blcisphemed Krishna in fearsome rage, were 
killed in battle, and thereafter attained liberation. 

One form of intensity is demonstrated in the ritual use of obscene language. 
It is, as it were, a linguistic counterpart of Indian erotic sculpture. The idiom 
of ordinary speech is quite inadequate to express the exuberant feelings of 
joy, hatred, excitement, and freedom; hence the need for ribaldry and scur¬ 
rility to give vent to them. It is frequently met with in the Hindu classics. 
Choice passages of Sanskrit masterpieces, including Kalidasa, are often left 
untranslated because of their pornographic content. It is also found in 
religious works, and at times nothing distinguishes the language of devotion 
from the language of sexual gratification. Griffiths refused to translate some 
Yajur-vedic verses on the ground that they were unutterably obscene. 
Observers have from early times noted the exceedingly rich vocabulary of 
vituperation and obscenity employed during certain Indian festivals. A 
ribald dialogue was a feature of the ritual drama of many an ancient sacrifice, 
such as the tmlidvrata gavamayana) and the asvmnedha (horse-sacrifice*)! 
It occurs m the worship of several local gods (e.g. Jagannatha) and godhngs 
(Tipamma), throughout India, when it is often accompanied by licentious 
gestures. It is part of the Holi festival to this day. 

^ Another aspect of antinomianism lays particular emphasis on sahaja 
natural, the ideal of living a spontaneous and uninhibited life, free from the 
bondage of artificial conventions and social restraints. The natural, it was 
smd, cannot be transgressed. This doctrine is found both in Saivite and 
Vajhijavite cffits and was a protest against the formalities of orthodox life 
^d reh^on. The Mowers are termed sahajly^-, they believe that truth is not 
tion nf through reading, philosophy, fasting, ablutions, the construe- 
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the inraioraUty of many sectarian hymns, the amorousness of the legendary 
Krishiia, the worship of the lihga of Siva and the yoni of the Mother Goddess, 
have aU come in for severe censure. Tantrism afOrms that spiritual union with 
god can best be attained through sexual union in the flps h. 

Promiscuous intercourse is spoken as an act of devotion, to the deity, 
and is regarded ^ obligatory on the part of all members of the tantrik Sakta 
orders, whose rites include the active worship of women and virgins {sec 
stiipuja and chakrapuja). The term vaijSiya, ‘differentness', is applied to the 
relationship of the vira, 'hero', or male partner in the tantrik rite to his 
female opposite, who must be a woman as different from himself as possible, 
since in the final analysis she is the goddess incaniafe. The $aiva union men¬ 
tioned in the Tantras is sometimes listed with the regular forms of marriage*, 
but never received the approval of orthodoxy, an^ remained only, a recog¬ 
nition of the temporary rights of the vira over his ^particular woman for the 
duration of the rite. 

Seven grades of vaijatya are cited in tantrik texts, and precedents for them 
are sought in the legends of Siva (among Saivites), Ktish9a (among Vaish^a- 
vites), and Buddha or the hodhisattvas (among’ Budd^ts). These seven 
stages are (i) adultery, (2) virgin-taking, (3) union with a higlx-caste woman, 
(4) union with low-caste women and prostitutes, (5) incest, (6) union with 
demonesses, and (7) with goddesses. 

The union of a man with his own wife is termed svakiya (‘one’s own’), and is 
devoid of merit for the true devotee. Idealized women like Sita and Sivitri 
1 are not held in high esteem since they were prisoners of the conventions of 
marriage, motivated by a sense of duty, and were not free agents. Married 
love lacks intensity, because legality and habit take away the keen edge of 
passion and reduce the act to a connubial obligation, partly to satisfy a tamed 
urge and partly to produce children. Married love is rarely wanton, aban¬ 
doned and free, and does not lead to the kind of ecstatip bliss that is sought 
by the tantriks. 

The ideal union is held to be parakiya (‘another’s’), meaning the unconven¬ 
tional and perilous intimacy of a man with a woman with whom he can never 
legally unite; an antinomian adventure in defiance of the laws of society. In 
legend the god Krishija loved Radha who was the wife of another cowherd; 
he also consorted freely with the virgin milkmaids of Vrindavana. Vaijatya 
tmion further includes sexual intercourse with women of higher caste. 
Kpsh^a set the example again by consorting with the wives of the br ahmins 
of Mathura. Such imions bring into play that element of awe and guilt 
accompanied by heightened tension so necessary in satisfying Sakti. 

More commendable still is tmion with low-caste women, dancing-girls and 
prostitutes, by which one finally shatters the trammels of caste. If this type 
of intercourse is accompanied by feelings of revulsion, all the greater is its 
spiritual merit. The god Krishna made love to many low-caste girb, crowning 
his triumphs by union with the ugly hunchback Kubja. The Chan^, 
Pombi, Savari, Kudmi (women of the outcaste Koch tribe) are mentioned in 
the text as favourites of Siva, Krishna and other gods. 

The next stage in the breaking down of the barriers of convention is the 
total eradication of all distinction between one woman and another, be that 


woman one’s own sister, daughter or even mother (II, p. 115). A verse sums 
this up: 'Yatha mSia, thtJia veiyd. Yathd doniiA, tathd dvijd’ (As mother so 
harlot; as bitch so brahmini). Incestuous sexual congress with those with 
whom such relationship is prohibited because of blood ties is regarded as an 
advanced step on the pathway to adepthood. Hence the mdtri-yoni (one’s 
own mother’s sex organ) is regarded as especially meritorious for this purpose, 
since it completes the cosmic cycle broken at birth. 

The last stages in vaijatya are purely magical in character. In these the 
vira invokes elemental spirits, fiendesses and goblins and has intercourse 
with them; and then in a more terrible rite brings consternation to heaven 
by uniting with the goddesses in the highest spheres. In the Guhyasamdja 
Tantra, Buddha is represented in acts of continuous debauchery with angelic 
beings, and in other tantric texts such acts are held up for emulation. This 
form of phallic sorcery is said to be known only to a few great adepts; little 
is committed to writing, lest its incorrect practice break the continuum of the 
universe and bring on the final chaos. 

A further basic tenet of antinomianism is that opposites and contraries are 
illusory. There is no good because there is no evil. Extreme evil is identical 
wth extrenae good. All things are permissible since nothing is prohibited. The 
virtue of vairagya {see equanimity) is cultivated to the extreme. It is believed 
that there is no difference between heaven and hell, between virtue and vice, 
between praise and scorn, comfort and pain, jewels and husk, brahmin and 
untouchable, work and idleness, slave and sovereign. 

There is no difference between food and offal. The true vtra or adept will 
turn with as much relish or indifference from the pure vegetarian diet of the 
* orthodox Hindu, to meats of aU kinds including beef. Some sects follow 
scatalogical practices. The ^avavadin will eat human flesh and dung as if it 
were mahdprasdda, i.e. the food offered to an idol. For him there is no 
difference between one liquid and another, between water and wine, swup 
and semen, fruit-juice and blood, vegetable sap and human urine. 

In short, there is not a deed that caimot be done; no woman who is not 
for enjoyment; no food or drink prohibited. Followers are encouraged to 
to others, to teU lies in preference to the truth, to kill 
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ntual murder as a form of daring {bala) to amuse the deities. 
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sticks used for igniting sacrificial fires*; hence, studies relating to sacrificial 
rites. More acceptable opinion derives the term from armya, ‘jungle’, hence, 
treatises meant to be studied in forest solitudes. The Aranyakas constitute 
that part of the Vedas which relate to the mystical and esoteric significance 
of nature and mankind, man’s duty in this world and his destiny in the next. 
They are intended for meditation by anchorites who have retired from the 
world to live in the forest amid whose silences they may ponder on these 
mysteries. 

Although many passages of the Aranyakas have a boldness and simplicity 
unmatched in Vedic literature, they are but fragmentary reflections of a 
mighty age, of which only the memory survives. As Max Muller remarks, 
‘The generation which became the chronicler of those Titanic wars of thought 
was a small race; they were dwarfs, measuring the footsteps of departed 
giants’. 

The Aranyakas are closely linked with the Upanishads, and their names 
are sometimes interchangeably used. At present only four Aranyakas are 
extant. The Aitareya, a ;^g-vedic Aranyaka forming part of the Aitareya 
Brahmana. The Kauiitaki, also Rig-vedic, consisting of three chapters, of 
which the third is the KausUaki Upanishad. The Taittirlya, a Yajur-vedic 
Aranyaka in ten books. The Brihad, also of the Yajur-veda, forms part of the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad attached to the Salapatha Brahmana. It is 
attributed to the sage Yajnavalkya*. One part of it, called the Ydjhavalkya 
Kdnda, was probably written after his death, and is devoted to his glorifica¬ 
tion. 

Books 

See under Vedism. 

ARCHERY or dhanurveda {^hanus-veda, ‘bow-knowledge’) was one of the 
piincipal upavedas or auxiliary sciences, traditionally regarded as part of the 
Yajur-veda, a proficiency in which was an essential requirement for kings. 
Treatises on archery were said to have been composed by Brihaspati, Sukra, 
Vi§vamitra, Vasishtha and others, each expounding one aspect of the great 
art. These are now lost, but medieval works by Vikramaditya, Sada^iva and 
Sarngadatta are extant. 

The subject was believed to be replete with teachings of profound import, 
but little of this teaching survives. The training of the archer included 
exercises in concentration and meditation, in special mudrd and dsana tech¬ 
niques, and breathing methods. Both the bow and the arrow were regarded as 
erotic S5mibols and the archer was expected to be experienced in the art of 
love, as befitted a prince. Several poses of the archer have passed into the 
classical asanas*. The bow [dhanus) became a standard measurement of 
length, being equal to four hastas or ninety-six angular (see weights and 
measures). 

In mythology the bow of Brahma was called parivita) the bow of Indra was 
iakra-dhanus, the rainbow; the bow of Vishnu was the sdrnga, so named 
because it caused the arrow (iara) to go (ga ); or because it bore the arrow, the 
symbol of sexual love {ifingdra). Another bow of Vishnu, chdpa, descended to 
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RSma, Arjuna and other heroes. The magical bow of Soma the moon-god, 
known as gar 4 iva, was given by Soma to Varuria, by Varuna to Agni, and by 
Agni to Arjuna* when the latter helped him clear the Kha^dava forest. The 
primordial bow of Siva, ajagava, fell from heaven for the use of Prithu son of 
Ve^ia*. The bowstring of this celestial weapon was called jya, and the term 
jydhro^a signified the unstrung bow not ready for use. In sex-mystidsm* the 
jy^oda symbolized the passive or flaccid state of Siva. The operation of 
stringing a bow was accompanied by a memtra in praise of Siva. Bows used 
by warriors or hunters were strung with fibre, bamboo-strips, silk or gut. As a 
mark of his caste the kshattriya wore a bowstring for a girdle. 

The arrow, called the bdna (or ishu) consisted of a ianku, i.e. a spike or 
barbed head, attached to a iara or shaft, so named because it was first made 
from the ^ara reed. A metal arrow was called ndrdcha. The kdnda was an arrow 
or dart shot from a ndllka or blowpipe, which was an ancient aboriginal weapon. 

Aman (c, 150 BC) describes the Indian bow of his day as being the same 
length as the bowman. The archer used it by resting the bow on the ground, 
pressing it down with his left foot and drawing the string back. The shaft of 
the aCTOw used with this type of bow was three yards long. He says, ‘There is 
nothing which can resist an Indian archer’s shot, neither shield nor breast¬ 
plate’. 

Books 

See under Weapons. 


ARCH^CTURE is classed as one of the crafts {silpa), and is specifically 
refe^ed to as sthapatya, a science first revealed to mankind by Vi^vakarman 
builder of the imiverse. Some find the earliest texts on architecture in the 
mathematical* sulva-mtra (400 bc-ad 200) which deal with the construction 
to s; but the Vedic Aryans had no building tradition comparable 
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Mdnasdra* (c. ad 6oo) and Vitruvius (15 bc) have frequently been pointed 
out. 

The esoteric S3nnbolism of Indian architecture is well exemplified in Hindu 
and Buddhist temple structures. There are relics of litholatria in the raising 
of the dmalasild that crowns north Indian shrines; of tree worship in the 
columns* and colonnades; relics of cave sanctity in the extensive cave 
temples that abound in India; necrolatria in the reverence paid to stupas and 
the tombs of departed saints; phallic worship in the installed linga, and in the 
tapering spires of Orissa; yoni worship in the garbha-griha and other interior 
shrines. 

The best structures give a feeling of stability and congruity, in complete 
harmony with their surroundings. Deeper students, however, have found in 
these ideals a negative and static concept which renders much of Hindu 
architecture essentially uninspiring. The resolution of forces operating on 
stressed structures, the equilibrium of arches, the contraposition of mass to 
relative opposing stress never entered Indian building concepts till the coming 
of the Muslims brought the true arch and the dome, and raised the temple 
steeples in aspiring masses upwards. Before the Muslims, Indian architecture, 
with few exceptions, had a ponderous stolidity, a motionless balance of 
unopposed forces, in consonance with the operations of gravity and inoffen¬ 
sive to Mother Earth. 

The selection of the site for building a temple, no less than for a city, was 
a highly complicated matter. It was sometimes decided by a theophany 
wherein the priest-architect after a period of fasting and prayer was vouch¬ 
safed a divine vision of where the buUding should be raised. Or it came to him 
in a dream. Or else he might be directed to the site by the observation of 
natural phenomena, by the augury of birds or the behaviour of wild animals, 
or reptiles like the snake and lizard. If none of these was possible then a 
ritually selected cow or horse was let loose in the vicinity and the place at 
which it stopped to graze or evacuate was taken to be the auspicious spot. 

Astrologers and other specialist priests confirmed the selection by examin¬ 
ing the soil with regard to its consistency, colour, odour, taste and touch. The 
elevation of the site, the vegetation in the vicinity, the water near by and 
beneath, were carefully studied. When the matter had been finally deter¬ 
mined the mason fashioned a peg from the wood of a sacred tree, and using a 
coconut as a hanvmer, drove the peg into the ground in such a way that the 
head of the chthonian serpent symbolizing the chaos beneath the surface,^, 
was securely pegged down. Directly above this peg the foundation stone wa6 
laid with chants and mantras. 

This ritual was at least partly necessitated by the natural resources of the 
locality. There can be little doubt that geographical and geological factors 
influenced building styles and the choice of materials, in India as elsewhere 
in the world. The alluvial soil of the Indus and lower Ganges favoured the 
use of terracotta and brick; the trap and granite of the Deccan produced the 
large number of cave-temples there; the volcanic potstone of Halebid and the 
famous pink stone of north India helped in the evolution of their respective 
styles. Emplo3mient of closely ranged columns to exclude light; the expedient 
of perforated stone screens and lattice windows to keep out the glare and 
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lieat; the elaboration of water conduits and reservoirs, and tanks for ablution, 
all grew out of the needs and dictates of the climatic environment. 

Having selected the site and material, the next step was the construction 
of the temple. This was fraught with hazards, since dire penalties threatened 
those who raised structures with faulty proportions or imperfect parts not in 
accordance with the stringent requirements of ganyamdna {see canons of 
proportion). 


Tf the altar is defective the master builder will be deprived of his eyesight by 
the gods; if the pillars are out of proportion the family of the builder will be 
exterminated: if the top of the structure is ugly the whole population living 
within sight of it will be visited with poverty'. 

For private dwellings lesser precautions were taken, but the selection of the 
site, the orientation of the building, its height, the size of its entrance doors, 
the disposition of the outhouses, the drainage, all depended on the owner'.s 
caste. Generally brahmins had the option of five sizes of building, kshattriyas 
of four, vai. 4 y^ of three, Madras of two, and panchamas of one. 

The later silpa-sastras recognize three main styles of architecture, a 
trichotomy which has been revived by modem students of the subject. These 
styles were said to have been invented by one 'Bammoja, a pupil of Padoja 
. or Soge , probably a native of Sogdiana and evidently a foreigner. They were 
. supposedly based on the different characteristics of the peoples of north and 
south India, with mixed features in between. These three styles are: the 
Dravi^a or Southern style, exemplified in the temples found between the 
Kistna river and Cape Comorin. The gopttram over the gate is the chief 
feature of the temple. Its summit is a vaulted roof or octagonal or domical 
stmeture; the emphasis is horizontal. The Veiara or mixed style, found 
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in the early Vedic texts to urban living, and it would appear that the prin¬ 
ciples of town building were acquired from the pre-Aryans. Vedic scriptures 
speak of the manj^-gated and magnificent cities of the natives, whose walled 
forts and stone castles are described in glowing passages. The Vedic Aryans 
themselves lived in gramas or villages which were collections of thatched huts 
made of earth, stucco and reed. The upper classes dwelt in wooden structures 
built by a class of carpenter-architect who held a place of honour in the 
community. Every house had a little sacred area known as the agnisdld for 
the domestic fire where the daily rites were performed. The larger communal 
sacrifices took place in special enclosures around elaborate altars. The 
manuals for the erection of these altars* formed what may be called the 
earliest architectural texts in India. 

Many social occasions, especially marriages, were celebrated within a 
' pavilion, today called a panddl, consisting of a coloured cloth canopy suppor¬ 
ted by painted or striped wooden pillars, generally twelve in number. The 
two outer posts formed the ‘entrance’, which was decorated with leaves and 
branches. The central pillar was ceremonially set up with pujd and music and 
the pandal was then ready to receive guests. Although the origin of the 
pandal is today explained by the shortage of space in the family home, it 
seems to be a relic, like the Jewish 'Feast of Tabernacles’, of a nomadic 
existence. The pandal canopy is sometimes said to represent the expanse of 
heaven, the supporting pillars the outer ring of celestial hills, and the central 
^ole Mount Meru. Ceremonies performed imder the paijdal were as though 
performed in an ‘astral place’, an area of special sacrosanctity hallowed by its 
s5nnbolic affinity with the supramundane world. 

From early Pali writings we may deduce the type of structure built by the 
Indians during the Buddhist period. There are references to the chaitya or 
hall of worship, the sabhd or assembly room, the prdsdda or palace, the 
vihdra or monastery, and the stupa or relic shrine. Descriptions of dwellings 
in which the village folk lived also provide material for outlining the evolu¬ 
tion of the later buildings. 

The ordinary kutlra, ‘huts’, were made of twisted twigs interwoven with 
strips of palm-leaves fixed on bamboo uprights and plastered over with mud 
and cowdung. The floor was plastered with cowdung and strewn with grass. 
Roofs were either flat or sloping, supported by upright poles set in ^then- 
ware jar3 to protect thern from damp and insects, and this developed into the 
'pot and foliage’ base of the later Hindu column. These thatch-covered 
houses are found in India to this day. The term for them in rural Bengal is 
hmgala (‘Bengali’), from which comes the English word ‘bungalow’. 

Early temple structures also had mud waUs and thatched sloping roofs. 
The aboriginal barrel-vaulted Toda hut is cited as the prototype of the 
Buddhist chaitya; and the kutdgra {kuta-agra, ‘peak-top’) or peaked huts of 
Bengal and Central India are regarded as the prototype_ of the Uhhara or 
tapering tower of the later Hindu temple*. The thdkur-bdxi, or god-house, 
the Bengal-style temple, today usually built of brick and stone, is a replica 
of the sloping roof and curved eaves of the primitive bamboo-and-leaf 
temple-house of old. The circular erections of bamboo that enclo^d the 
funeral mounds of ancient chiefs may have been the origin of the stupa. Au 
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ancient sacred precincts were fenced off by a wooden or bamboo palisade 
with an ornamental gate called the gamadvdra (departure gate) which in 
time evolved respectively into the vriti and the torana of the Buddhist stupa. 

The architecture of the early Magadha empire (550-320 Bc) is the first of 
which we have any contemporary records. The cyclopean walls of Raj agriha, 
and the timber and brick palaces of Pataliputra, which later won the admira¬ 
tion of Megasthenes, are mentioned in Buddhist works. Evidence of the use 
of kiln-burnt bricks is found in structures dated about 400 b c, a gap of about 
two thousand years intervening between this period and the Indus Valiev 
when kiln-burnt brick was last used in the north. 

By the time of the Maurya dynasty (322-183 bc) Achaemenian influence 
becomes apparent. Speaking of Mauryan architectural forms Dr N. Ranian 
Ray remarks, ‘Indeed, few have seriously doubted that West-Asiatic art 
forms and mspirabons mdirectly and in general, and Achaemenian impetus 
and mspiration, directly and m particular, were at work at the root.’ With 
tecturr^oka A^oka (261 bc) a fresh impulse was given to Indian archi- 
havin-efettpH legendary; he is credited with 

histort^ofrl^ landmarks in the 

PerslSi architecture. Like his grandfather, Asoka employed 

toSin S^ in the quarry workshop near 

rrf period is the development 

o the stone-cutter’s art in building and sculpture, as well as the ZlnS/e 
use of columns*, largely for the inscription of his rdigious ed c 

planned on recognTzaS considerable. Buildings were 

decorative motif? were ^used Th^ P distinctively Greek 

Barbarians l^eco^dce^BcL^^^^^^^ ^^^er 

the Greeks in this resoect bv infmd • ^ continued the work of 

architecture, a 7 m^be tad in ^"to Indian 

Taxila), in the cStic vallTv i^"' Gandhara* (especially 

west coast of India in the excavation Mathura), and also on the 

Greek and Roman architeerdta^L^^^^^^^ The famed skiU of 

services for the design^S coS^^^ their 

Dubreuil discerns HeUenistirtai temples. Jouveau- 

(AD 250-550) as weU ta oS P?nar? vf ? the Vakatakas 

No brahminical temples below), 

that date rock-cut chambers were startpd P. 4 ®°.bAve survived. From about 
the beginnings of the Gupta style (Id aoo^L^f^P(Bbopal), which exhibit 
Are found in the Vaishpavite Ti^wa T ' of Gupta architec- 

and the Saivite temple at Deogarh nfar ThaSlf J^bbulpore (ad 415), 
more elaborate edifice with p^rmLlrf 5xo), the latter a larger 
Uttar Pradesh, has ruins ofl nuEota Bhitargaoh) in 

upta temple is flat-roofed, without a ^ikh?f^ ^^pta temples. The typical 
stmited ^ikhara. It consists of a cubical earbb^^' a low 

and a man 4 apa or porch. It has rows of S^tK '^^\%^bigle entrance, 

60 ^ vase-and-foliage’ capitals. 


square pedestals and octagonal shafts {see column); the doorways are carved 
with bands of figures in relief, a special motif being a row of maithuna (male- 
and-female) couples. 

The Dravidian style was bom under the Pallavas. Its earliest examples are 
found at Mamallapuram (c. ad 700), especially the Seven Pagodas, and at 
Kanchipuram, e.g. the Kailasanatha temple (710) of Siva. Some scholars, 
notably Jouveau-Dubreuil hold that the Seven Pagodas of Mamallapuram, 
and certain cave and rock-cut temples at Kanchipuram (700), as well as the 
cave temples of the Vakataka d5masty, are ultimately Hellenistic in origin. 
The early Chalukyan style (500-800) shows in embryo a combination of 
northern and Dravidian features. The chief centres are at Aihole, Badami 
{see cave-temples) and Pattadakal. They are long low structures with squat 
pyramid-like towers over the main shrine. The chief monument of Rashtra- 
kuta architecture (750-975) is the Kailasanatha temple at EUora*, dating from 
the eighth century ad, an incredible masterpiece hewn out of the living rock. 

The Ke§ari (500-950) and Ganga kings of Orissa raised some of the most 
remarkable architectural monuments in India, such as the temple of Jagan- 
natha* (750) at Puri, the Black Pagoda* (1250) at Konaxak and the majestic 
piles of Bhuvane^var. In Central India the Chandellas* (900-1150) built the 
exquisite temples at Khajuraho with their aspiring towers and graceful 
friezes. 

The Solanki* kings (960-1240) built ornate temple-to\vns on the moimtain 
peaks of Satrunjaya, Gimar and Abu, some of white marble with carvings of 
lace-like delicacy. Other centres of building activity in Gujarat show similar 
refinement in execution. The Jains were responsible for the best work in this 
area, hence it is spoken of as Jain architecture. Muslim influence is also 
apparent in this region. The forts and palaces of the Rajputs (sixteenth to 
seventeenth centuries) are among the finest buildings in Hindu India, but 
here again they are often modelled on Muhammadan designs and are basically 
'Islamic in conception. 

The last phase of Hindu architecture is found in the South. The massive 
style evolved by the Cholas (900-1150) is weU exemplified in the great Siva 
temple of Tanjore (c. 1000) with its lofty tower over the sanctuary. The 
Hoysalas of Mysore (1100-1345) created a highly florid style of building. 
Their temples at Belur (1130) and Halebid (1220) represent the Hindu rococo 
style. The Pandya style (1215-1300) was brought to perfection by the 
Nayyaka d3niasty. The fabulous temple of Mlnakshi at Madura (1600) with 
its eleven taU gopurams; the immense temple of Srirangam (1650), the larg^t 
of South Indian temples; and the temple of Rame^varam (1660) containing 
nearly three thousand columns are typical of their work. 

Vijayanagar architecture (1350-1565) called the Indian baroque, rep¬ 
resents the decadence of the Dravidian tradition. Their ornate structures 
mechanically and inartistically 'reduced show northern and Muslim limbs 
on Dravidian trunks. Examples of the Vijayanagar style are to be seen in the 
Saivite temple of Pampfeati with a gopuram 165 feet high, the Vaish^avite 
Vitthala temple, and the Hazara Rama (Thousand Ramas), the latter actually 
the Chapel Royal of the Vijayanagar kings; Both the latter were begun in 
1515 and were stiU unfinished when the city fell. 
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ABJUNA, 'white’, the third of the Pandava* princes, and hero of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, if that epic can be said to have a hero. Like his brothers he was bom 
of a divine father: he was the son of Indra through Kuntr wife of Pandu. He 
became the favourite pupil of Drona who trained him in the use of arms. 
especially the javelin and the bow, and it was by his superlative skill in 
archery that he won DraupadI* at her svayamvara (bride's choice). But 
because of a few chance words uttered by their mother Kunti, she became 
the joint wife of all the five Pandava brothers. 

coJld^^rSittr ihf brothers was with DraupadI the others 

d not enter the chamber on pam of exile. It so happened that Arjuna 

^ entered the chamber in search of his weapons, Shile 
Yudhishthira was engaged with DraupadI, and submitted to the oenaltv of 

St S dn'r in vai. to dissuade h m l?y "S 

hat the elder brother m a fatherless household was like a father tothf 
faimly, but Ai,una was determiued to pay his due 

the “fe ofanSk*ht Arjuna was to have led 

(Gre^rS^and of the Yavanas 
concubines. At Hardwar bP ^ miscellaneous mistresses and 

Kauravya king of the nLa. a r? K v daughter of 

was the daughter of Chitra-vahana b• * ^ heroic female fighter. She 

named Babhru-vahana- the bov’c: ct of Manipura and bore Arjuna a son 
exercised a^a!i hSnce ov^^ I as his nurse and 

fatal quarrel with his father (see below^A^ ^ 

kinsman Krishna with whose sister cjnbba^ At Dvaraka, Arjuna visited his 
brother of Kriina, wisIe?to Se h» ^ tn v 

but Arjuna with Krishna’s encmirai.emmr*''^*^^:'?''^ •’™“ Dnsyndhana, 
to Balarama's annoyance The emiL n nbdurted and married her, much 
Abhimanyu. ^ "^nre the parents of the har^dsome 
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During this period Arjuna also visited the mighty brahmin warrior 
Paraiurama who further instructed him in the use of arms. Arjuna next 
helped Agni and Krish^ia to bum down the Kha^dava forest for which he 
was rewarded by Agni with the magical bow ga^iva. 

After the completion of his exile Arjima returned home. But when Yud- 
hishthira lost his kingdom in a gambling match Arjuna went into a second 
exile along with his brothers, this time for a period of thirteen years. He left 
them for a while and proceeded to the Himalayas to propitiate the gods and 
ask for divine weapons to fight against the Kauravas. Many adventures befell 
him on the way. He had a fight with a Kirata* mountaineer, but discovering 
that he was actually Siva in disguise fell down and worshipped him. Pleased 
with his devotion the god presented him with the pdsupata, one of his 
weapons*. This incident forms the subject of a poem ^own as the Kiratar- 
jumya by the poet Bharavi. 

He next went to his father Indra who taught him the practice of arms in 
his celestial capital at Amaravati, and then sent him out against the daityas 
(demons), ddnavas (titans) and rdkshasas (ogres) during which expedition he 
chastised the formidable demon king Paka and destroyed a great part of the 
fortress city Hiranyapura. On his triumphant return Indra bestowed on him 
a golden chain, a diadem and a 'war conch that sounded like thunder’. After 
rejoining his brothers Arjuna entered wth them into the service of Virata* 
king of Matsya disguised as a eunuch, and served eis a music and dancing 
master to the ladies of the court. Later he took a prominent part in defeating 
the king’s enemies. 

In the battle of Kurukshetra* Krishna acted as his charioteer and salved 
his scruples about fighting against his own cousins by expounding the 
doctrine enshrined in the BhagavadgUd*. During the battle he distinguished 
himself on the field. On the tenth day of fighting he mortally wounded 
Bhishma. On the twelfth day he slew Su^arman and his four brothers. On the 
fourteenth day he slew Jayadratha. On the seventeenth day he slew the 
mighty Karna and almost slew his o\vn brother Yudhishthira for an untimely 
reproach but Krishna interposed. 

In the triumphal asvatnedha ceremony celebrating the Pandava victory 
Arjuna followed the sacrificial horse through several countries, had marry 
more adventures and fought against a number of kings. He defeated the raja 
of Malwa and the ruler of Trigartta. He restored to her original shape the 
girl-wife of a rishi who had changed her into a rock. He passed through the 
land of female warriors and through a land where men and animals grew upon 
trees like fruit. He fought against Vajradatta and against the Saindhavas, the 
people of Sindhu or Sind between the Indus and Jhelum. At Manipura his 
own son Babhru-vahana (see above) now the ruler of this wealthy realm, 
slew him in the course of a quarrel. Filled with remorse the son wanted to 
commit suicide but his step-mother, Ulupl, gave hina a magic Naga gem by 
means of which he restored his father to life. Penetrating southwards and still 
following the wandering horse, Arjuna fought with the Nishadas and Dravi- 
das, then turned westwards to Gujarat. He finally returned to Hastinapura 
where the great horse-sacrifice was performed. 

During the internecine struggles of the Yadavas, Arjuna was called to 
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Dvaraka by Krishna and there he performed the funeral rites of Krishna wh 
fell to the hunter’s arrow, and of Krishna’s father Vasudeva who died s ^ 
after. He brought the survivors of the Yadava tribe, including the rfi 

women oi ..STCU:, *jiciavmapura. and on the wav' w'as 

attacked and defeated by the Abhiras*. Shortly after this h^joined h*^ 
brothers op, *heir last journey to the Himalayas. 

Aijuna is also called Aindri (from Indra), Bibhatsu (supercilious) Guda 
ke§a (tufted hair), Dhanan-jaya (wealth winning), Jishnu (victorious) Ka 
dhvaja (ape standard, because his flag bore the figure of an ape), kirit'^' 
(diademed), Paka-^asana (punisher of the demon Paka), Phalguna^’(becaur 
he was bom in the month of Phalguna), Sav3ra-sachin (ambidextrou<;^^ 
Sveta-vahana (white-vehicled), Partha (descendant of Pritha). ’ 

Arjtina’s son by Subhadra was Abhimanyu. who was said to have leampH 
something of the art of warfare while still in his mother’s womb bv nvpr 
hea^g Ins father discourse on the subject. He grew up to be a handsome 
youth and a brave warrior. On the second day of the battle of Kurukshetra he 
Med ^shrn^a, son of Duryodhana, and on the thirteenth day was him 
self slam, fightmg glonously till the end. ^ 

By Uttara a princess of Virata*, Abhimanyu had a son named Parikshit 
who was stiU-bom, having been killed before birth by A^vatthaman in tiip 
kfeUt to P^dava camp at Kurukshetra. Krishna restored the 

blessmg. When his grand-uncle Yudhishthira 
renoimced his kingdom and retired from the world Parikshit <;nrrpprip/i'h- 
on the throne of Hastinapura. The beginJina S the aa^he T^f" 

yoga (a« aeon) is said to date from his accesfion 

The Sagem'S* 

P>=‘“d «Zund 

week Parikshit receivfti’a^fatal’hV f ^ cursed him so that within a 

This king once kbed a b^)ii^Md'h!''^-at^*’**^a Jonamejaya, 
monial sacrifice. During the intervals nf+h a great cere- 

the Mahdbharaia* for the first timp R ^ recited the text of 

Janamejaya next period ^ had kiUed his father. 



fire. He then embiked on a “isolate themselves in the sacrificial 

N^a* people of Takshaiila, deSbro]fiv^a?tht^*^ the snake-worshipping 
ruler. Janamejaya is also called Sar^^to! wSTriS'’' 
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sort of mixed platoon comprising one elephant, one chariot, three mounted 
soldiers’ and five foot-soldiers, and this pattern, in theory at least, was 
repeated in growing units throughout the army. 

Thus the gulna, or company, led by a ndyaka or captain, consisted of 9 
elephants, 9 chariots, 27 horses and 45 foot-soldiers; the vdhin or battalion, 
led by a vdhinpati, consisted of 81 elephants, 81 chariots, 243 horse and 405 
foot-soldiers; the send (also called sainya) or regiment, one of the fundamental 
large components of the Hindu army, under a sendpcUi (or sendnt) or colonel, 
was made up of 225 elephants, 225 chariots, 675 horses and 1125 infantry. 
The chamu or division, commanded by a ckamu-ndtha or general, had 729 
elephants, 729 chariots, 2187 cavalry and 3645 infantry. The whole army 
corps or akshauhini, consisting of 21,870 elephants, 21,870 chariots, 65,610 
cavalry and 109,350 foot-soldiers, was under the supreme command of the 
mahd-sendpati, who was usually the king. In practice the composition of the 
army differed considerably from the above theoretical pattern. 

The use of the elephant* {gaja) in warfare weis taken over from the abori¬ 
gines, but Indian armies as a rule were unable to make good use of them, 
except in small skirmishes against half-disciplined troops. Their utility was 
doubtful, since they were easily demoralized, and when overcome by panic 
were likely to do as much damage to their own ranks as to the enemy. On the 
whole the Bactrian Greeks, who also used elephants, employed them much 
more effectively, but again only for small-scale encounters, and never 
brought them out into the open field in bigger engagements. 

The ratha or chariot is mentioned in Vedic literature and in the Epics. 
A ^g-vedic hymn addressed to the war-chariot hails it as ‘Lord of the Wood’. 
The ratha-kdra or chariot-maker received an honoured place in the hierarchy 
of artisans; and the siita or charioteer was skilled in battle tactics, while the 
charioteer of the king was often a bard*. The vehicles were drawn by asses 
and bulls, and in the case of princely chariots by horses. The king’s chariot 
bore the royal standard. Few warriors had the temerity or skill to fight from 
a mo’ving chariot in a field of battle. Its popularity declined in the historical 
period and it served mainly as a means of transport. The traditional use of 
the chariot for ceremonial purposes, however, continued for many centuries 
after it had become obsolete in warfare. A chariot with a god installed in it 
constituted a portable sanctuary in Vedic times, and this chariot pattern 
passed into the architecture of some early Hindu temples* and shrines. 

The turathga or horse-soldier was always an integral adjunct of the armed 
forces that invaded India from the northwest. Even today the best horsemen 
in India are descendants of the barbarian tribes, like the Jats and Rajputs. 
Horses were the decisive element in hundreds of battles between the tribes of 
the plains and those of the hills and the mountain invaders repeatedly 
proved that small mobile groups could work havoc on large formations. The 
Hindus did not place much faith in cavalry at first and the weakness of Indian 
mounted units represented an important factor in the defeat of Indian armies 
from the beginning of the present era. In more recent times the Marathas 
learned the strategic uses of cavalry from the Moghuls and became masters 
of the small and sudden skirmish. They went on to put as many as 100,000 
horse on the field but never learned to manoeuvre such unwieldy multitudes 
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of troops and fell victim, notably at the Third Battle of Panipat (1761) to 
their faith in numbers. 

The padali (or patti) or infantry formed the backbone of the army. They 
bore the brunt of battle and were always in direct contact with the enemy and 
it was therefore essential to have valient men as soldiers, drawn from the 
fighting castes. Several of the dharma-^astras expressed the view that a 
member of the brahmin caste was a verj' dubious acquisition to the army. 
Kautilya cautions against an army composed of brahmins and vai^yas. The 
brahmin will sell his honour to save himself; and the vai^ya will barter his 
countiA' for money. From the beginning of the historical period most of 
India’s warrior strength was recniited from the ranks of the barbarian 
invaders from the northwest frontiers, who after each wave settled down in 


India to form the kshattriya or warrior class, till admission to this caste was 
stopped during the middle ages and the barbarians were henceforth classed 
as sildras. But even as sudras they were indispensable and were given 
important military appointments. In the medieval textbook on politics*, 
the KUisdstra, it is laid down that the highest militar>' posts may be filled by 
sudras and outcastes, i.e. barbarians and foreigners. 

The later Indian armies consisted of a nucleus of hereditary troops {tnaula), 
recruited from the ^iidra class, with the addition of mercenaries (bhrita) in 
time of need, paid for by the trading guilds {sreni); the troops of allies; and 
troops drawn from the wild tribal people of the kingdom. The fierce mer¬ 
cenaries of Kerala (Malabar and Karnata) were in great demand among 
South Indian kings. 

From earliest to modem times observers, Greek, Muslim and European, 
have remarked that in spite of the bravery displa}'ed in internecine warfare 
among themselves, Indians have shown remarkably poor skill when faced 
with disciplined foreigners. Good leadership and good example brought out 
the best in Indian troops, and when the.se were present, the gallantry of the 
Indian soldier was second to none in the world. ' 
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““ns 

X, riegated, and was first used for the decorative arts but 
na^ntw^ covered all skills, including horsemanship, archery architecture 
paintmg, cookery, and a host of other arts and sciences 

some time during the ‘Barbarian’ existence 

centuiy bc, when the basic elempnfc f ’ about the second 

received and a^WWat^ndthTch atSd^ ’^“8 

invading and immigrant peoples This tradition W ^ 

ethnic range, and no understanding nf r ^ geographical and 

into account the impact of these ah^ns who^o^*^^ po^ible without taking 

course of almost ceLlcss waves of ^ years in the 

S^®^sion, were the carriers of diverse 
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artistic traditions, and brought a constant stream of fertilizing ideas from 
sources as far apart as China and Greece into the heart of India. 

The complex ancient and medieval inheritance of India has not yet been 
satisfactorily sorted out. The post-Muslim period is in this respect much 
clearer, and the Moghuls in particular left indisputable evidence of the part 
they played in influencing Indian art. But the features of the pre-Muham¬ 
madan period are far from distinct. The ethnic elements that have made their 
individual contributions have been so diverse and stretch over such a wide 
geographical area that a coherent picture has yet to emerge from their study. 
Every shape, contour, symbol, design, is an indication, every fold of dress, 
every type of flower and floral decoration, posture, hair style; facial type, is 
each to be separately studied, reduced to its embryonic significance and every 
similitude traced to its source. The dynamic whole that is seen as a work of 
art is thus a composition of countless factors in which history, geography, 
tradition, race and religion have played a vital part. In India, as was inevit¬ 
able in the course of centuries, the alien designs became fused with the 
indigenous styles, and the problem has always been to unravel the skein and 
trace the individual clues to their origin. The term ‘Hindu Art’ is therefore 
one of convenience and must for the present be regarded as undefined. 

This task of sorting out the various ingredients in the artistic melange is 
rendered doubly difficult by what has been called the Indian’s ‘native genius 
for imitation and assimilation’. As early as the fourth century bc, Nearchus 
noted that Indians were wonderfully clever at imitating Western imports of 
all kinds. Indian sculptors worked marvels with Achaemenian, Hellenistic 
and Central Asian art forms as seen in Anoka’s columns, in Sanchi and 
Bharhut, and in Gandhara and Mathura. Says Vincent Smith, ‘Indian Mtists 
once they had seized on the main idea would have'tto difficulty in trans¬ 
mitting it into purely Indian forms’. 

From a play by Sudraka (c. ad 580) we learn that the extraordinary 
imitative faculty of the Indian craftsman was a factor to be reckoned with in 
deciding the authenticity of a specimen of jewellery. The judge in the play 
warns the provost who examines the jewels to bear in mind that ‘the dexterity 
of artists is very great. They readily fabricate imitations of ornaments they 
have seen only once in such a manner that the difference can scarcely be 
discerned’. 

In 1616 Sir Thomas Roe, advising the East India Company in London what 
goods to send to India, counselled against sending certain commodities like 
embroidered articles since the Indian craftsmen had learnt to make them 
equally well by imitating the Western patterns. Roe relates that the emperor 
Jahangir was once amused when, in response to a challenge that a European 
painting could not be faithfully reproduced, six copies were placed before him 
that same evening so faithfully reproduced that he confessed he could not 
pick out the original. Edward Terry in his Voyc^e to the East Indies (1655) 
writing of the Indian artisan says, ‘The truth is that the natives are the best 
apes for imitation in the world, so full of ingenuity that they will make any 
new thing by pattern, how hard soever it seem to be’. 

Not only were the visual arts reproduced, but literary works as well. 
Weber mentions a Hindu playwright who transformed the Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream into a piece so thoroughly Indian in character that no trace of 
its original source remained. He also tells how Euclid's Elements were 
rendered into a Sanskrit adaptation. ‘All that remained of the original was the 
order of the contents and the substance of the examples. All the rest was 
Indian'. 

In most parts of India craftsmen were organized into guilds [ireni], usually 
based on caste, and the ancient guilds of ivory workers, silk weavers, metal 
workers, were often very wealthy and influential in the affairs of the com¬ 
munity. The craftsmen s handbooks give details about the mythology, theory 
and practice of each craft, and some cite the indispensable qualifications of a 
good artist or craftsman. These are (i) self control and strength of character 
(2) powers of concentration and meditation, {3) a native inherited ability that 
comM from being born in a particular artisan class, (4) clarity of observation 
and discnmmation, (5) theoretical and practical knowledge of the basic rules 
of balance, harmony, proportion, colour and shape, (6) a knowledge of forms 

tlmough lo^^actic^^"* divine, and abstract, (7) technical skill'acquired 

(Further particulars on the subject of Hindu and Buddhist Art will be 

Painting, Sculpture, Music, Handicrafts, 
Textiles, Skills, Designs, Dyemg and Canons of Proportion.) 

The chief periods of Indian art are given below: 

neolithic periods, and the artistic 
cemeteres ctJl implements, remains in prehistoric 

Auslric “a 

'"DraJdSfno ^^1 ^50°-f500 Bc). Mixed ethnic elements with a probably large 

“ "““O, Harappl ChanS 

“ &« “a Jainism; occapa- 

tha iavasian ° Garins of Persia (518 bc); 

A^oka (272-232 BC) Chief mnn 4. ^ ^ the rule of the Mauryan king, 
the BaiaL cavi^- are the Aioka pillars, the early stupa!; 

^''BhijaandBodrGayt' Ranchi stupa, Bharhut, 

"^rnu^rnSL^t^^tSTe! h^r ^ 

Barbarians’ who followed them ’ reflected in the work of the 

occupation by°CenS!l'2iambeoDk's'? The period of foreign 

Sakas. Evidence discernible in GandhLrM+!! Rushans, and 

^ve temples of India notably Karle (a’d laol^T’ 

_ dagiri (AD 200). ^ “o)' Juuuar (ad 150), and Khari- 

stupaaidlL''srtSN 45 uS^d?°^“"^ Evidence in the Amaravati 

e,. Cbvo XVf *b .po), 
especially Barbarian. ^ eatures of the foregoing heritage, 
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hun: (480-550)- ConWbuted substantially to the culture of Rajputana and 
Gujarat. Strong evidence in textiles, designs and personal adornment. 
pallava: (480—850). Mamallapuram (700), Kanchipuram temples. 
chalukya (500-800). Temples at Badami (580), Aihole, Pattadakal, Ajanta, 
Aurangabad (65c). 

RASHTRAKUTA (750-975). Elephanta (750), EUora (Kail^anatha) (800) temple 
excavations. 

PALA (Sena) (730-1125). Universities at Odantapura (770), Vikramasila (800), 
Somapura (850), Jagaddala (1100). 

KESARI OF ORISSA (500-950). Mukte^vara, Lingaraja and other temples in 
Bhuvane^var. 

CHANDELLA (800—1204). Khajuraho temples. 

CHOLA (900-1150). Pudukottai, Tanjore (iioo), Chidambaram, Kumbhakonam, 
Gahgaikondacholapuram (1025), Trichinopoly. Also famous bronzes. 
soLANKi (960—1240) . In the region of Mount Abu. Jain temples of Vimala (1050), 
Dilwara (1250). 

GANGA OF ORISSA (1070—1568). The Black Pagoda (1278), 

HOYSALA (1100—1343). Belur (1130). Halebid (1220). Indian rococo style. 

PAisipYA (1215-1311). Tiruvainnamalai, Srirahgam, Chidambaram. 

VIJAYANAGAR (i 350 -i 5 ^ 5 )- Vijayanagar, Hampi, Vellore (Velur). Indian Baroque 
style. 

NAYYAKA (1420-1736). Madura (1600), Srirahgam (1650), Ramesvaram (1160). 
RAJPUT (sixteenth to nineteenth centuries). Chitor, Ranthambhor, Mapcju, 
Gwalior, Jodphur, Jaipur, Amber. A synthesis of Hindu and Muslim styles in 
architecture and painting. 
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ARYANS, a family of peoples, also known as the Indo-Europeans. Max 
Muller who objected to the use of the term in this context declared. To me 
an ethnologist who speaks of an Aryan race is as great a sinner as a linguist 
who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachycephalic grammar’. 
But the term has a venerable ancestry; it was used by both eastern branches 
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of the Indo-European family, the Persians and Indians, and has come to stay. 
The term is still used in India, and a cognate term survives in Persia as the 
name of the country, Iran. 

We do not know precisely who the Aryans were, and where they came from. 
The word Ary a means noble, and was applied by the Aryans to themselves. 
It is conjectured that they came from the steppes of Russia and Central Asia 
about 2000 BC. One group branched into Europe to become the ancestors of 
the Greeks, another group spread through Asia Minor to Iran. 

Tall, fair-skinned and light-eyed, the pastoral Aryans were also agricul¬ 
turists and hunters, who worshipped nature deities. They domesticated the 
horse, sheep and cow and used implements of iron, copper and bronze. They 
were ruled by elected chieftains presiding over a council of nobles and elders. 
They spoke an Aryan lan^age of which the literary descendants were 
Av^tic in Persia and Vedic in India. The immigrant Indian branch has left a 
vivid glimpse of its faith and customs in the Vedas, which have given their 
name to the period and their way of life. 

In the country of their ancestors the Iranian Aryans and the Indian 
Aryans lauded the same gods with the same hjmins, and worshipped them 
wth identical rites. Their relationship is today well established, and their 
original home is now believed to have been at least as far west as the wide 
plain between the Oxus and Jaxartes, the cradle of some of the characteristic 
features of Indo-Iranian culture and religion. 

Able advocates are not wanting for the theory that the scene of the Rig- 
v^a is laid, not in the Panjab, but in Afghanistan and Iran. The first repub¬ 
lics of India mentioned by Panini include those of Ferghana and the areas 
occupied by the modem Afrids and Mohmands. Sakadvipa has ‘with pretty 
accuracy’, says Bhandarkar, been identified with Sogdiana, and its main 
river Ikshu wth the Oxus, separating Sogdiana from Bactria. The Kubha has 
been identified with the Kabul river, and Krumu with the Kurram, the 
Goraati mth the Gomal. Divod^a’s conflict with the Panis is located by 
HUlebr^dt in Arachosia, and the river Sarasvatl where the battle took place, 
equated not wth the Sarasvatl of the Panjab but with the Haraqaiti, i.e the 

n^^erR 2 a° Professor Ghosh holds that the Vedic geographical 

Tr^ hf and Sarasvatl, ‘must have been brought to India from 

proving’ p[. “d O”® Man 

in o • ‘‘ any of the seven principal rivers referred to 

is as'^mnch a"tS of 

'Indll^an «a ^ata back to the 

0 Iranian era, before the Aryan migration to India {X p 226I 

Close connection between Western Asia^anH evidence pomts tp a 

s-ndntiilenninnrao-. SCrya (Shnrias), rM^t^StthT^^tD^^: 
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(pakash) fipre m the records of the Kassites and the Mitanni. Pushan and 
Agni come from Central Asia; some features of Brahmaijaspati from a Hittite 
thunder god, Tvashtn from Khorasan; Ushas, radiant goddess of the dawn 

already a da^vn goddess before the Aryan dichotomy in Western Asia' 
(Yl, p. 04). 

From their homeland in the plains between the Oxus and Taxartes the 
mam branches of the Indo-Aryan race separated. One branch, known as the 
Mipini moved westwards, leaving a remarkable memento of their sojourn 
in Asia Minor in a rock inscription at Boghaz Koi dated about 1400 b c. This 
petroglyph records the conclusion of a treaty between the Mitanni and the 
Hittites,_invoking as witness the Aryan gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra and the 
twins Nasatya (the Alvins). The migration of another, larger, branch may 
have already begun earlier in the direction of the Iranian plateau, and here 
they settled dowi for centuries before their final dichotomy. They still shared 
a common religion and spoke a common language which in time developed 
into Avestic and Vedic. 


One school of thought holds that some imknown spiritual conflict caused a 
cleavage in their relations. The two peoples whom we may anticipatively call 
the Persians and Indians split up irrevocably and ‘turned their backs upon 
each other’ (X, p. 218), and moved each its own way from their common 
territory. It would appear that the Indian scion at any rate was deeply 
offended at some injury received in the Oxus valley. Iranian tradition retains 
a memory of the common house, Eranvej, but Indian tradition is significantly 
silent. ‘It is indeed difiicult to get away from^the idea that the silence main¬ 
tained by the earliest Vedic Indians on Iran and the Iranians was at least 
partly intentional’ (X, p. 2ig). Some historians believe that Zoroaster’s 
monotheism and his sublimer ethical ideals caused the first rift with the 
orthodox followers of the sacrificial creeds of what became the Vedas. 
E. S. Bharucha finds in the Rig-Veda an echo of the bitter controversy 
arising from the Zoroastrian reformation (IV, p. 451). 

Some such incompatibility of cultural ideals may indeed have been r^pon- 
sible for their historic divorce, which broadened and deepened, culminating 
in active hostility, as a result of-which one branch thrust southwards towards 
the Indian plains. Certain scholars, notably Lassen, see in the story of the 
distribution of his property by Manu, son of Vivasvat, an allusion to the 
splitting up of the Indo-Aiyans. According to this legend Nabhanedishtha, a 
son of Manu, was left out by his father in the partitioning of the property. 
The name itself is et5anologically related to Nabhanazdishta of the Avesta. 

At the time of the Indo-Aiyan migration to India, these sentiments had 
not quite crystallized. In the- early Vedic h3mins all the great gods received 
the laudatory title of A sura (Avestic Ahura), but by the time they had 
settled do^vn to meditate on their grievances the term Asura had assumed an 
obnoxious and abusive connotation. The Vedic deva (gods) were once the- 
Avestic daeva (demons). Indra who became paramount amongst the early 
Indian deities was a demon in the Avestic scriptures (XIV, p. 12); Nasatya 
was the Avestic evil spirit Nanghaithya; the Vedic Sarva was the Avestic 
Saurva; Yama son of Vivasvat, ruler of the dead, was Yima son of Vivahant 
ruler of paradise. 




Another school of thought does not credit any theory of ‘spiritual divorce’ 
between the two peoples, but ascribes the reversion of attributes entirely to 
the native priests of India who gradually displaced from the canon, or dis¬ 
guised where it could not be displaced, all reference to the Iranian homeland, 
and otherwise effaced any external relationship with Iran. 

Imperceptibly, in the course of centuries, the Aryan gods gave place to the 
ancient Indian deities. Sometimes this metamorphosis was effected by a 
similarity of name, sometimes by a similarity of function, often by a more 
impalpable process by which indigenous attributes were attached to Aryan 
gods, whose character, functions and identity were thus often completely 
altered. By the time the Vedic hymns had reached their final form, old had 
become confused with new; Iranian gods wth Indian deities; the ancient 
hymns of the Caspian lands wth the later poetical paeans of the Indian rishis. 
We therefore find prehistoric hymnological formulas and incantations that 
have evolved in the course of long liturgical practice, existing side by side 
mth relatively late material. We can trace the supersession of Aryan gods by 

Indian m the transformation first of Vanina, and then of Indra after their 
amval on the Indian scene. 

The Atyans came with a full pantheon of their own gods, whose aid they 
invoked m their crusade against the native Indian deities. There was Dyaus 
• T j- oldest Indo-European gods, so soon to be forgotten 

m Inoja. There was Soma (Avestic Haoma) whose worship, originally in 
tentral Asia, brought inspiration and immortality, desire and delight but 
vjose si^ficMce became lost in the milieu of the Aryan mesaUiance’with 

P’^sha and Prakriti who survive as the 
^ philosophical system that was perhaps older than 

The close similarity of Avestic and Vedic worship and ritual has freauentlv 

SS^is tSe 2mf 

or aeities is the same, namely thirty-three. Many deities have iden+iml 

tbe y ■- Hm^lS has no place in 

Vwethrapia appears in ten inca^Oons m a 

and so on, performing mighty deeds whfrh c ^P^r, camel, youth, man, 
Vishnu, and the Buddha bXstorS o^ 

suggested that ‘the idea of a di«?rnr,i-,- ^ It has in fact been 

human form originated somewhere outsMTLfd?^^*^ of a Divine Being in 

Iran, and became diffused eastward and + Pf^haps in the northwest of 
Significantly, the ten^aSrth“e •to'? <“• 8^)- 

Vedtc texts, and is absent from the older Sanskrit gl^^'* “ 
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ASANA, 'position*, a variation of the angika^ or bodily posture, mainly used 
in meditative and occult practices. The term asana connotes 'seat* or 'stance*, 
and in yoga implies a 'comfortable seat*. Its object is to place the body in an 
easy attitude, not necessarily seated, or in a special position best calculated to 
promote the type of meditation in view without distraction. Patanjali 
desired little more than that an asana should be sthira-sukham, i.e. firm and 
agreeable, and it is still held that that posture is best in which a man can 
remain longest without discomfort. 

Every living species is said to be characterized by a particular 'stance*, 
which is the equilibrium of certain forces operating on the gross and subtle 
bodies. In theory there are 8,400,000 ^anas, one for each of the living species 
that Siva brought into being simply by assuming their characteristic sthdna, 
'stands*. Out of this vast number of asanas, only eighty-four are ordinarily 
known to men, of which only thirty-three give good results, and only three 
can be profitably employed by anyone. These three are differently given, but 
are generally drawn from the siddha, padnia, siras, simha, bJiadra and mukta 
asanas. 

The practice of asanas has developed into a formidable series of contortions 
that demand great elasticity of body. Frequently the asana is regarded as an 
end in itself, and yoga*, in which mastery of the asanas is only the third of 
eight progressive stages, is now primarily associated with asanas, and their 
concomitants. 

Hindu manuals describe many astonishing siddhis* or supernatural powers 
that come to those who perform the asanas. It is believed that certain 
thoughts develop best and certain potencies are best attracted when the body 
is placed in a given esoteric position, with the practitioner facing in a given 
direction. To have its fullest effect the asanas should be part of ^paramudrd*, 
and must therefore be accompanied by mudfSs (hand positions), bandhas 
(internal contractions), prantiydifui (breath control), itatakd (visual concen¬ 
tration), and the utterance of rnuntTus (runic syllables). It is to be noted that 
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in its advanced stages the practice of asanas can be an extremely dangerous 
form of occultism*, and is not to be recommended v/ithout proper guidance 
Many of the asana positions are known to western athletes, the difference 
being that western practitioners repeat them as an exercise, whereas the yogi 
assumes and holds a fixed position for a prolonged period without repeating 
it. In sculpture the major gods and goddesses are frequently shown in one or 
other of the asanas, with their hands arranged in a classic mudra. A few 
asanas have passed into the dance, just as dance positions have been recip¬ 
rocally copied in asanas. A number have been taken over from the positions 
of warriors or archers in battle, such as the vaisdkhdsana, dlidhdsana, and 
nischaldsana. 

Certain asanas get. their names from their resemblance to some object, 
plant, animal or bird. Such asanas include: simha (lion), vrisha (bull)* 
ushtra (camel), ntarkata (monkey), kurma (tortoise), manduka (frog), sarha 
serpent, makara (sea-monster). 7 natsya (fish), mayura '(peacock), kukkuta 
(cock), hamsa (swan), baka (crane), salahha (locust), vrischika (scorpion), 
vjtksha (ixQQ) padma (lotus), siirya (sun), chakra (wheel), vajra (thunderbolt), 
dh^iur (bow) and hala (plough). Others are named descriptively, e.g. hasta- 
padangushtha asana (hand-toe posture), jdnu-sparsa dsana (knee-touching 
posture), dvtpada-stras dsana (two-feet to the head posture). 

It would be impracticable to give a detailed catalogue of all the asanas 
and this will not be attempted here. Only the principal ones are named 
below, and none of them is fully described. 

Altdhasana {lidha, ‘cling’), named after the stance assumed when drawing 
a bow since the arrow clings to what it strikes. A standing asana in which the 
ngit leg IS str^ght and the left leg off the ground and slightly bent. When the 

o/th?first ?the pratydlUha. A variation 

Siva. " * natyasana, a dance pose very much like that of the Dancing 

prosperous’), in which both knees are drawn together 
w4 ZT ’ the yoni-place, feet turned under ^dTacSd 

5^ brinp m 

‘hb stomach ™th 

palm inward tips ^ fiVatrVtrt ^ ^ O'^er right knee, 

at Budh Gava^when wv/ ground. It was first used by Buddha 

daughters, he called on Mother tempter Mara and his 

generally show him with his richt^han?-^ witness. Seated images of Buddha 
his lap. hand m this position, the other resting on 

Da^a-mukhdsana (danda-muhhn i.t-M 

assumed in tantrik cults to several postures 

the mouth. It includes varieties of the ^^bsorption of the Uvdu* into 
position whereby this absorotion mav Ko or a forward bending 

also used for the same purpose. ^ achieved. The haldsana (below) is 
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DhunuTusunci [dhanus, bow), here one lies on the belly, raises the head ' 
and feet to form a 'bow'. More experienced practitioners are able to hold the 
ankles with their hands while the back is thus arched. 

Dhanm-chakrdsana {dhanm-chakra, ‘law-wheel’) the asana relating to the 
Wheel of the Law, also called the dhaytna-chakra-praviirtana-inudrd, i.e. the 
law-whecl-tuming-psture, in which the right hand is held in the chin-mudra 
[see mudra), i.e. it is held up close to the breast, palm out towards spectator, 
thumb and forefinger touching, other fingers slightly bent. Frequently the 
right hand rests on the left, which is placed just beneath it in the same 
mudra but with the palm up, and with tips of the two middle fingers touching. 
In this position the left hand signifies (attainment of wisdom) and the 
right hand vydkhydna (‘exposition’ of teaching). This mudra was used by 
Buddha when he preached his first sermon at Samath. The figure is either 
standing or seated cross-legged. 

Dhydna-mudrd (contemplation pose), also called samddhi-mttdrd (trance- 
pose) or yoga hasla (yoga-hand). While in the cross-legged meditative pose as 
in padmasana, both hands with palms up he on one another in the lap. 

Ekapaddsana [eka-pada, ‘one-foot’) the name of various sthdna (stands) or 
stances of the upright human figure where one foot is placed on the ground 
and the other raised. The term is used in contradistinction to the ordinary 
sama-pada, ‘equal-footed’ sthanas, i.e. \vith both feet on the ground. The 
ekapadasana generally signifies penance, and helps to concentrate occult 
power. A curse pronounced while one is in this stance is said to be doubly 
effective. The final pose of the Dancing Siva is an example of ekapadasana. 

Haldsana [hala, ‘plough’), here ones hes on the back, hands flat alongside 
body, palms on floor; then the legs are raised and carried over till the toes 
touch the floor. A variant of this enables a practitioner to ‘eat his own fruit’ 
[see bindu), as in danda-mukhasana (above). 

Kdyotsarga [kdya-utsarga, ‘body-liberation’) a Jain meditative pose. Here 
the person stands upright with feet firmly planted on the ground, arms 
hanging down but not touching the body, ‘mind free from sexual thoughts 
and linga pendulant’. The colossal rock-cut image of the Jain saint Goma- 
teivara in Mysore is a fine example. 

Lalitdsana [lalita, ‘agreeable’). This can be performed only on a pedestal 
or bench. One leg is bent flat as in siddhasana and the other hangs down. It is 
as if one sat on a chair with one leg tucked upon the lap or under one. It is 
usually adopted by goddesses when sitting with their consorts. When both 
legs are lowered as in the ordinary sitting position on a chair, it is called 

pUhdsana [pitfia,‘stool’), or pralatnba-pdda,'han^ng-leg^’. 

Mahdrdja-ltldsana, [tnahdfdju-lild, ‘royal-ease), also called rdja-lildsana. 
Here both legs are on the pedestal (cf. lalitasana), one leg bent flat as in 
siddhasana, the other bent and raised with knee near chin. Usually one arm 
rests on the raised knee. 

Mayurdsana [mayura, ‘peacock’), the legs are crossed as m padmasaim, 
the body is made to lean forward so that the weight rests on the flat of the 
palms placed on the floor; the body is then raised and balanced on the hands. 

Muktdsana [mukta. ‘liberated’), both ankles are placed against the yom- 
place, soles of the feet flat up against each other, with knees outspread. 
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Niichalasana, {nUchala, ‘immoveable’), an asana taken from the bowman. 
Left knee straight, right foot back, with knee bent. 

Padtndsana (padma, 'lotus’), also caReddhydndsana {dhydna, ‘meditation’), 
where one sits with legs crossed, right foot resting on left thigh, left foot 
crossed over on right leg, soles of feet turned upwards. The arms are usually 
laid in certain set positions on the knees, but one variation has the arms 
crossed behind one’s back with the hands holding the big toes. 

Paryankdsana {paryanka, ‘squatting’), from the standing position the knees 
are bent and the body lowered to a squatting position, either plain or cross- 
le^ed. The ‘seat’ should not touch the ground. 


Sdlabhanjakdsana {iala-bhanjaka, ‘tree-breaking’). This is the classic pose 
of the dryads or tree goddesses of ancient Hindu sculpture. Body upright, 
weight resting firmly on one foot; the ball of the other foot on the ground 
with heel raised and knee bent. The raised foot may be adjacent to, in front 
of, or behind the other foot. It is so called from the belief that a beautiful 
woman can make a tree blossom by giving it a kick {see plants). 

Sarvdngdsana {sarva-anga, ‘all-limbs’); one lies on the back, raises the legs 
to a vertical position so that the body rests on the shoulders; the back is 
supported by the hands with the elbows on the ground taking the weight. 

Savdsana {iava, ‘corpse’) where any natural ‘corpse-like’ position may be 
ass^ed, such as lying on the back in a completely relaxed way. 

Sayandsana {iayana, ‘recumbent’), a sculpture pose showing the figure 
lymg, generaUy on its side, with many variants. In Hindu sr.ulntnrP 



ness and energy'. 


Va%idkmatta {vaUakha, 'branched’) one of the stances of the bowman 
One stands on tip-toe, feet apart, thighs flexed. The arms ■ re raised, SS 
a variety of positions, or they may be folded in front assummg 

Vajrasana {vajra ‘thunderbolt’) any posture when maue very rigid e.g. the 
vajra-sunhasana. Among tantrics it is used for any 'erect organ’ ^ostufe. 

V^r<^ana {vira hero) legs crossed, with left foot under right thigh and 
right foot over left thigh, or vice versa. As such it is a variant of the pad- 
masana. Sometimes each foot is placed below the opposite thigh. In both 
wasana and padm^ana the knees may be slightly raised, but in such cases 
they are supported by a narrow band caUed theyoga-paffa (binding-cloth). 

Vnksha^ana {vnksha, ‘tree’) one stands on one leg, with the sole of the 
other foot placed high up on the thigh of the straight leg. 
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ASANGA (Pad 360-650?) or Aryasanga, of Peshawar, north-west India, a 
Mahayana philosopher, was the originator of Buddhist Yogachara idealism. 
According to later Buddhist tradition the basic notions of this philosophy 
were revealed to him by the bodhisattva Maitreya in the Tushita heaven. 
Modem authorities tend to the view that Maitreya (natha) was a historical 
personage, the real founder of the Yogachara school of thought, and the 
teacher of Asanga, although Tibetan and Chinese scholars continue to 
attribute the Yogachara doctrines to Asanga. Closely associated with Asanga 
was his younger brother Vasubandhu, sometimes identified as the councillor 
of the Gupta king Samudragupta. Both brothers were converts from Hina- 
yana, but their interpretation of Mahayana tended to be coloured by Hindu 
thought. 

The chief work of this school is the Saddharma-Lankdvatdra-Siitra, ‘the 
Manifestation of the Good Religion in Lanka (Ceylon)’, called briefly Lanka- 
vataxa, attributed by some to Meiitreya andT>y others to Asanga, and by still 
others even to Vasubandhu. As the Prajndpdramitds proclaim the doctrine of 
iimyavdda or unreality, so the Lankavatara teaches a modification of 
^unyavada, namely, the Vijiidnavdda, the 'consciousness doctrine’. Like 
^unyavada it denies the reality of the external world or phenomena, but it 
accepts in a certain sense the subjective reality of the phenomena of thought 
and consciousness. In short, it teaches that nothing exists outside conscious¬ 
ness. The mind contains the seeds of all phenomena, and these seeds germi¬ 
nate through lack of knowledge. Phenomena are the consequence of delusion, 
and the cure is vijndna or wisdom, which comes with the realization that 
nothing exists save mind and thought. In the One Mind all is One. An 
awareness of this transforms the consciousness into enlightenment. 

Among the other texts attributed by scholars to both Maitreya and Asanga 
were: the Abhisamaydlankdra-kdrikd (also known as the Prajnd-pdramitopa- 
deia-idstra), the Yogdchdra-bhumi-idstra {or SaptadaSa-bhumi-Sdstra), and the 
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SutYttltunkoTA (or Muhiyunu-siUyoliinkdTtt). The text of the last nientioned, 
which is composed of memorial verses {kdrika) was discovered by Sylvain 
L^vi who suggested that it contained elements of Manichaeanism and 
Neoplatonism. 

Asaiiga is traditionally held responsible for the introduction into Buddhism 
of certain tantrik notions. Under the influence of Patanjali’s Yogasutra he is 
said to have developed a cult of yoga, with stress on breathing and the control 
of the vital functions for the attainment of occult powers, Avith a large 
admixture of tantrik mysticism. He advocated the employment of sexual 
symbolism such as the 'Pairing of Opposites’ and the ‘Male-Female Principle’. 
Sex, the ps3'chic tension between the two opposites was the creative principle, 
('ontemptation of pictures and statues locked in sexual embrace {the yai-yum 
of Tibetan Mahayana) and the actual ritual of the sex act were encouraged as 
a means of attaining adepthood. Asanga was the reputed author of the 
famous Mahaj'ana treatises, Guhya-samdja the earliest vajrayanic tantrik* 
text, the Sathgraha-sdstra, the Uttara-tantra, and others. 
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ASCETICIISM. In Hindu ethics tydga, ‘ignoring’, is counted among the basic 
virtues. It implies the quality of renunciation, dutifully and passively 
accepted, and is tlius to be distinguished from the active asceticism of tapas 
(below). This relaxed asceticism is a sure means of salvation and a method of 
achieving one’s desires, albeit in a roundabout way. The saying goes ‘What is 
renounced is gained tenfold’. Its fruits are found in the states of ’^ama and 
imragya (see equanimity). The one who practices tyaga is known as a tydgl. 

Renunciation was not adv6cated by all schools of Indian thought. Kautilya 
prescribe a punishment for the person who renounces the world before he is 
old Md before providing for his dependants. The early dharmasutra writers 
condemn renunciation as anti-Vedic. In the Mahdbhdrata Bhima observes 
that renunciation only appeals to those who have been unsuccessful in life. 

^ virtues subsumed under the general notion of tyaga are: 
or non-mjury- aparigraha or non-possession, when one surrenders 
distributing them to the members of one’s 
of TalS nothing. Mahavira made it the fifth vow 

wbn a f ® s declare, Nature no longer hides her secrets from those 
non-possession’, and ‘The wise are content with Wtle in this 

V®- from the contaminating 

nrartirpt! camal Me. ‘All precious things come to him who 

practices ndn-touchmg ; mauna, silence’, this includes both abstinence from 
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speech, and the absence of gesture or facial indication through which one’s 

needs or inner thoughts may be conveyed. One who prc :tices this virtue is 
known as a mum. 

The sterner aspects of renunciation and austerity are denoted by the term 
tapas heat or ‘ardour*. This term although translated ‘asceticism* implies not 
a passive condition, but an active employment of disagreeable, difficult 
unnatural, painful means for the accumulation of merit and the acquisition of 
spiritual power. Says Manu. ‘Whatever is hard to be traversed or reached 
may be accomplished by tapas*. It is essentially a kind of psychic heat 
brought to explosive tension, and is thus to be distinguished from the passive 
asceticism of the above tyaga. It is sometimes listed with the major virtues 
of the Hindu ethical* system and its concomitant virtues are: dhairya or 
endurance, dhriti or fortitude, and virya or heroic acceptance of and fervid 
acquiescence in suffering pain. 

The earliest scriptures stress the value of tapas. The world was created and 
is sustained by the tapas of Brahma. In the Rig-veda Indra is said to have 
gained heaven by tapas. It is by tapas that the rishis acquire their almost 
divine qualities, and it is by tapas that even ordinary mortals may obtain 
siddhis* (One text says, ‘Tapas opens the way to all power*), spiritual 
enlightenment, and hnal liberation from the bondage of samsara (the cycle of 
birth-death-rebirth). Many legendary rishis practiced tapas until the very 
gods trembled in awe of their growing powers and begged them to desist. 
Several ancient sects such as the Ajivikas* were notorious for the severity of 
their asceticism. 

By tapas even the asuras gained powers that could not be resisted. A story 
is told of a demon who by means of tapas wrested the boon from Siva that any 
person on whose head he placed his hands would be reduced to ashes. Having 
received the boon he wished to test it by placing his hands on the head of 
Siva. The terrified god was put to flight, pursued hotly by the demon, until 
Vishnu stopped the chase with the suggestion that the demon try putting his 
hands on his own head. This of course put an end to the existence of the 
simpleton asura. 

Tapas is one of the disciplinary features of Indian occultism that neyer 
fail to fascinate and intrigue the outsider. The person who practices tapas is 
called a tapasvin, and such tapasvins are found among sadhus*, jogis, yogjs. 
‘fakirs* (Arabic, faqir, mendicant), and left-hand cultists like the Kapalikas. 
The genuine ascetics practice their austerities in special places called tapovana 
{tapas-vana, ‘penance-groves*) or forest retreats far from the haunts of men, 
though a few choose to stay near towns and cities. 

The chief classes of tapasvins are: ^htjaldsayi who remain immersed up to 
their waist in water for days or weeks on end; the bahu^aka (bahu-udaka, 
‘abundant-watered*), itinerent red-garbed mendicants who are constantly on 
the move from one sacred bathing-place to another, tr3dng during their 
lifetime to batlie in as many of India*s countless sacred waters as possible; the 
nish-chalin, ‘non-movers’, who stand or sit in one spot for years, without 
moving, while birds reputedly make nests in their hair, creepers climb up 
their legs, and anthills grow up around their feet (e.g. Gomate5vara); AA«- 
ddirl, ‘standing*, those who Uve without ever lying down, and remain 
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peiinanently upright, sometimes leaning on a staff; bhiimika, ‘earthlings', 
who sleep on the ground, never usin.'- bed or mattress; kutilaka, ‘crooked’, 
who never stand, sit or lie in a strai-jhtened position, but always remain bent; 
iankidl, ‘spike-lying’, who spend hours every day lying on a bed of nails; 
chhinnaka, who lacerate, mutilate or maim themselves, e.g. the Ajivikas; 
iirdhva-tnukhi, ‘up-faced’, who hold their faces upwards to the sky until their 
neck muscles harden; nlcha-iirasi, ‘dowm-headed’, who keep thejr heads 
hanging down, with feet attached to the bough of a tree, like the Ajivikas; 
Urdhva-bdhu, those sadhus who keep their arms upraised till they stiffen and 
are fixed in that attitude permanently; nakhi-musht, ‘nail-fist’, who keep 
their fists permanently closed so that the nails grow into the flesh; another 
t3^e of this category hold a small pot containing a sacred plant like the tulsi 
till their long curved nails grow around it like an iron frame. 

Several t5^es of tapasvins are named after their dietary habits. For 
example, there are those who live only on fruits, or only on milk, or herbs, or 
roots or wild plants. Others never swallow more than eight mouthfuls per 
day. There are those who practice chdndrdyana, i.e. those whose meals are 
regulated by the waxing and waning of the moon {see vows). The unchhavritti 
live by gleaning the grains left by the reapers. In the Buddhacharita, A§va- 
ghosha mentions ascetics who lived like birds, subsisting only on the grain 
left in the fields. There are some who haunt graveyards and cremation 
grounds and eat human flesh, and others who supplement their diet with 
cowdung and urine or human excreta. 

There are also various kinds of ‘fire’ ascetics, of whom the pancha-tapasvin 
^ the best known. They are so called because they observe Hh&pancha-tapas, 
five-penances , by sitting beneath the scorching sun, with four great fires on 
all four sides blazing around them. 

Because of its many perversions, tapas was condenmed by most progressive 
reformers, including Buddha, Kabir, Guru Nanak, and many modem leaders. 
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Some ascetics smear their whole body with ashes; others powder their hair 
S ihTTh™th'Slh"?W the forehead and other parts of the body 

and believed^ b^^p^Lfa^S^^^^^ 

? f 1 is spoken of as bhasma-pHya 

hood is 

Ash^ play a sigi^cant role in alchemy* since the reduction of substances 
me^eTar}*^.^’^ elemente precedes their use in alchemical experiments. In 

fromThi sacrificial fire, from the dhiitii or jogi’s fire 

from the bummg of certain kinds of wood, from cowdung, or from the 

S ril- men constituted the basic cohLve ingredient 

m the preparation of elixirs. ° 
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^ 0 ^ (273-232 BC) Mauryan* king, son of Bindusara and grandson of 
Chandragupta, was one of the most remarkable characters in all history. His 
parentage is obscure, as it has not yet been clearly established who his mother 
was. Accordmg to the Divydvaddna, a Sanskrit Buddhist work of the second 
centuiy ad, A 4 oka was the son of Bindusara by a barber-woman. One 
modem scholar suggests that A§oka was the grandson of the Seleucid Greek 
princess whom Seleucus gave in marriage to Chandragupta (III, p. 33) Tam 
further co^ents that according to the dates, this Greek princess might more 
probably have married Chandragupta’s son Bindusara, that is, Anoka's 
father. 

This interesting hypothesis would appear to be a reasonable way to 
account for the excellent relations that existed between the Greeks and 
Indians at this time. The Greek influence that germinated during Chand¬ 
ragupta’s reign, flowered forth during the rule of Aioka. He continued to keep 
m dose touch \rith the Greek world, and entrusted to a Greek governor the 
task of maintaining order in the difficult western provinces. But such a 
theory, far reaching though it might be, is hardly calculated to find favour 
with the orthodox papdits, for then A^oka, today the pride of India, would 
be half Greek. 

While yet a young prince Aioka was made viceroy of the frontier provinces 
of T^a, and later of the important province of Avanti, with capital at 
Ujjam. In Ujjedn he married his first wife, the daughter of a Sakya merchant 
of Vidisa, who became the mother of a son, Mahendra, and a daughter 
S^ghaimtra. While in Ujjain he heard of his father’s death and proclaimed 
himself king, overriding the claims of his elder brother Suman. He arranged 
the murder of Suman and of nearly a hundred other potential rivals and 
claimants to the throne, including brothers and half-brothers. 

According to the standards of his day he lived the normal life of the 
averc^e oriental potentate. He ruled by terror and his prisons, spoken of as 
‘hell-jails’, were equipped with instruments of the most refined torture. The 
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size of his harem and of his pleasure park was in keeping with his exalted 
position. Hundreds of birds and animals were slaughtered daily for the royal 
kitchen. The empire he inherited was immense, extending from the borders 
of Arachosia far beyond the Indus in the west, to the Bay of Bengal in the 
east, and to the edge of the Chola countr)’ in the south. 

The Dravidian kingdom of Kalihga* in the southeast, situated between the 
Godavari and Mahanadi rivers, lay outside the pale of the imperial borders, 
and he now set about to conquer it. In 261 bc he invaded the country and 
after a successful campaign annexed it to his dominions. But his venture into 
empire-building brought him no happiness. On the contrary he was shocked 
at the appalling results of the war, for untold suffering had been caused to 
half a million people. At the moment of his greatest triumph he suffered a 
change of heart, and resolved never again to have recourse to war. The 
remainder of his years was devoted to the practical application in everyday 
life of the precepts of Gautama Buddha. 

The only true conquest, he declared, was the conquest of men’s hearts, in 
the light of the Dharma or Law of Piety. In the year 247 bc the Third 
Buddhist Council was held under his patronage at Pataliputra, when the 
Buddhist canon was laid down. Following an old Persian custom Asoka left 
Rock Edicts and epigraphic inscriptions on pillars and metal in various parts 
of India, over thirty in all, containing messages of high moral worth for the 
benefit of his people. These were inscribed in the various languages used in 
and about his domain, including one, discovered in 1958 in Kandahar, in 
bilingual Greek-Aramaic. Some concerned the principles of government, 
others religious instruction, others enjoined kindness to animals and so on. 
The great kindness of Piyadasi (Sanskrit: Priya-darsl, ‘pleasant to behold’) 
as Asoka was called, to all living creatures extended even to the building of 
hospitals for animals. 

He sent his son Mahendra (Mahinda) and his daughter Sanghamitnl 
(Sanghamitta) to Ceylon and they are said to have carried with them to the 
Southern Island a branch of the sacred Bo tree under which Buddha had sat. 
In keeping with his proselytizing fervour A^oka despatched missions to 
countries outside the borders of India: to Turayama (Ptolemy II, Philadel- 
phus, of Egypt); to Antikona (Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia); to Maga 
(Magas of Cyrene); and to AHkasundara (Alexander of Epirus). A Greek 
Buddhist missionary named Dhammarakkhita was sent to Aparantaka in 
Saurashtra. 

There can be no doubt that history has seldom produced his like. H. G. 
Wells, who was ever reluctant in his praise of popular heroes says that out of 
the thousands of names of kings that crowd the pages of history, ‘the name of 
A^oka shines almost alone, a star’, and that from the Volga to Japan his 
name is still honoured. ‘China, Tibet and even India though it left his 
doctrines, preserve the tradition of his greatness'. 

This oft-quoted eulogy contains one error. India did not preserve his 
traction. In spite of his magnanimity towards all sects, in spite of the fact 
that he advocated ‘reverence and liberality to ascetics and brShmins’, he was 
regarded by them as a_ hated Buddhist and a despised 4 udra. According to 
Rhys Davids, The brahmin records completely ignore him until the time 
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when, ten or twelve centuries aftenvar^ic on j 
passed definitely away’. Information about A influence had 

famous rock edicts and from the Ceylon chroniri ^ derived mainly from his 
him is due solely to Western research K M pl present knowledge of • 

rr-“t wstr 

h Jdelt?’^"'' tradition Kun^a, another of Anoka’s sons, succeeded him after 
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ASPERaON, in Sanskrit abhisheka, ‘besprinkling’, is that part of ah in- 
augimation or initiation* ceremony in which a person is helped across an 
occult threshold, from one stage or condition of life to another. It always 
myolves the use of a ‘wet’ element, such as water, ofl, blood, semen, or a 
mixture of cowdung. cow-urine and milk. The term originaUy impUed 
ceremonial purification by bathing, especially in a sacred river, and is still 
popularly used in this sense. 

More strictly abhisheka is the rite in which a person is invested with power 
by being sprinkled with sanctified water or oil. Thus in the rdjasuya (royal- 
consecration*) ceremony a king was anointed with oil and water, as was the 
heir-apparent when he attained majority. The liquids used for the be- 
spnnkling of royalty were said to be of eighteen different kinds, namely. 
I water froiri a running stream, (2) from a weU, (3) from a stagnant pool, 
(4) from a whirlpool, (5) upstream water, i.e. water Islown upstream by the 
wind, (6) downstream water, (7) water from hail, (8) water collected during 
simshine, (9) seawater, (10) billowing water, (ii) water voided during the 
birth of a calf, (12) milk, (13) curds, (14) ghee (clarified butter), (15) cow- 
urine, (16) bull-sperm, (17) honey, (18) red-coloured water, probably a relic 
of blood. 

A similar ceremony, although without such an elaborate mixture of 
ingredients, was performed during the equivalent of the modem ‘swearing-in’ 
of high officials of state. When they assumed charge of their office their heads 
were sprinkled with water, to the accompaniment of chanted mantras; they 
were then presented with the seals of their office and were thereafter entitled 
to a large or small ceremonial umbrella, depending on their status. 
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Buddhist and Hindu cults have an abhisheka ceremony a.t various times, 
e e when taking the vow of renunciation, and at the diks/ia (initiation), when 
the novitiate is admitted to an order by the guru whispering a secret mantra 
into his ear. The abhisheka ceremony is used for many other purposes. A 
Hindu idol is ‘enlivened’ by the same ritual of sprinkling, and a virgin wife is 
believed to be ceremonially ‘besprinkled’ in the rite of the first night by her 
husband’s ejaculation. 
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ASRAMA, a ‘stage’ in the progress through life of the twice-born Hindu. 
The term is generally applied to the forest retreat of the vdnaprastha at the 
third ‘stage’ of life, and more popularly to the hermitage of a rishi or sage. 

The life of the higher caste Hindu was divided into four periods or stages, 
and he was expected to spend some time in each, in order to repay the debts 
he owed to the gods (by sacrifice), to the rishis (by study) and to the ancestors 
(by raising male progeny). There has been much controversy among the 
authorities about the castes for whom the observance of these stages was 
obligatory. According to some only the brahmins were required to go through 
the asramas; according to others the brahmins and kshattriyas; still others 
insist that the vaisya or merchant class was included among the twice bom 
upon whom this progression through the four stages was incumbent; and 
Ambedkar quotes evidence to show that even the sudra or servile caste was 
eligible in early times for the upanayana and therefore was expected to pass 
through this graduation. 

The asramas are not mentioned in the Rig-veda and are only casually 
referred to in some late Upanishadic texts. In fact, some of the dharmasastras 
assail the system because of the tradition that an asura (demon) named 
Kapila invented it, and declare that the wise man will disregard them for 
they are not ‘seen’ in the Vedas; and in one of the stages (see sarhnyasa, 
below) there is a ritual rejection of the Vedas. Some authorities discern here 
the influence of Buddhism* on the evolution of the asramas. 

Although the asramas later came to be regarded as one of the main pillars 
of the orthodox Hindu way of life and vital to the Hindu social system, it is 
doubtful if the progression was ever generally observed among the twice- 
bom. It is more likely that the number of those who passed through the 
stages was negligible. As Rhys Davids remarks, 

It is quite true^that the priestly manuals take it as a matter of course that 
the yule of the asramas was observed. But they do not give us the actual facts 
of life in India. They give and are only meant to give what the priests 
thought the facts ought to be.' 

Today the asramas are no longer an integral part of the Hindu social struc¬ 
ture. 

In theory the four airamas or stages in the Hindu’s life are as follows: 
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(1) Brahmacharya ('religious living’) the period of adolescence, when he is a 
cehbate rehgious student. Sexual abstinence is compulsory and basic at thic 
stage so that the years of studenthood are known as the period of celibacy 
and the term for the student at this stage, brahnachdri (or -chdrin), is synony¬ 
mous with cehbate. The punishment for a brahmachari who went to a 
woman was a midnight sacrifice of a one-eyed ass to Nirriti; his portion of the 
sacrificial victim was cut from the penis (IV. p. 266). The penitent had to 
wear the pelt of the ass and beg for his food for seven days, confessing his sins 
The pupil at this stage generaUy stayed at the house of his guru {see Educa¬ 
tion) whom he obeyed implicitly. He wore his hair long, studied, practiced 
penances, tended the sacrificial fire and did some of the household work. The 
period of his apprenticeship lasted for twelve years, but a student could if he 
wished stay on for further study for a period of thirty-two years. The educa¬ 
tion received by him varied a great deal, but it was obligatory that he learn 
the essentials of the Vedas and know how to perform the domestic sacrifices. 

(2) Grihasthya {grihya, 'household’), the stage of the grihastha or married 
householder. This stage commences with marriage and its duties include the 
begetting of children, the performance of the five daily sacrifices, and the 
discharge of his responsibilities as a member of the community and a man 
of the world. 


(3) Vanaprasthya {vdna-prasthdfia, ‘forest-departure’) when, having dis¬ 
charged his duties as a householder he retires and lives in the forest, either 
alone or with a group of others like himself. Here the vdnaprastha, as he is 
called, devotes himself to meditation, strictly performs all ceremonies and 
duties, and practices austerities and penances, preparatory to final renun¬ 
ciation of all worldly goods. The age at which he is to go to the forest is 
differently given. Some lawgivers state it should be after the age of fifty 
summers; or when the skin is wrinkling and the hair turning grey; or when he 
has passed the age of copulation; or when he has seen the son of his son. 
Others say it is permissible to take his wife with him. but he must remain 
chaste. This is known as audumbara retirement, since he has metaphorically 
replaced the udumbara stick that separated him from his wife on his wedding 
night {see consummation). Modem opinion holds that audumbara asceticism 
can be followed without retiring to the forest. 

(4) Saiimyasa (or sannydsa, ‘remmciation’). the stage of the sannydsi (or 
-nydsin), when the man renounces all his possessions except his loincloth, 
begging-bowl and water-pot. and subsisting on food obtained by begging is 
regarded as free from aU duties, obligations and observances. The Vedas are 
consigned by a ritual act to fire or water, and the implements of Vedic 
sacrifice disposed of. Contact with cities, towns and even .villages is. as far as 
possible, avoided. Hxunan contact and speech are reduced to the absolute 
minimum. As Manu says. ‘He thinks of the body as a temporary shack. The 
bones are the beams, flesh and blood the mortar, and the skin the thatching. 
It is foul-smelling, filled With urine and ordure, infested with decay, harrowed 
by pain, wracked with passion and altogether perishable’. So meditating he 
acquires an unruffled, philsophical equanimity, and as his body dissolves into 
its material elements so his soul slowly dissolves into the Universal 
Spirit. 
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ASSAMESE, the language spoken by about three million people in Assam. 
The ancient kingdom of Kamarupa*, now called Assam, has to a certain 
extent been isolated from the rest of India, and Aryan influences took many 
centuries to penetrate its inaccessible regions. When Hiuen-Tsang visited 
Kamarupa in the seventh centurj^ he spoke of the language as somewhat 
different from the languages of Mid-India. 

Among the factors which have contributed to the development of Assa¬ 
mese, were the Ai^tric aborigines of Assam who furnished the vocabulary 
pertaining to family relationships, the terminology of sex, the names of 
mumals, and some place names; while the Ahom, a Shan tribe who invaded 
Kamarupa from the Brahmaputra valley in 1230 brought with them Tibeto- 
C^ese influences which survive in the names of rivers, lakes and hills From 

the Mom comes the present name of the country, Asama, which means 
peerless. 


With the mtroduction of Sanskrit in the middle ages, a large vocabulary 
^d m^y grammatical forms were taken over, and Assamese emerged in its 
present form evolving from a synthesis of Middle Sanskrit and the Prachva 
current in the border areas between Bengal and Assam. But 
the h^sh clustered consonants of Sanskrit were gradually modified bv the 
insertion of vowel sounds; the cerebrals were adapted to Se more /entl 

known from earlj^d^si^he home of W Wstory. Kamarupa was 

now adapted from the original versinn'r''^^ utterances. His aphorisms, 

feelmg. ’ strongly Buddhist in thought and 

sinS: S Z *'>' 

inspiration, recording the devotion of generally of Vaishnavite 

Krishna. There were also lively legends 

and proverbs. ^ ^ folk-lore, and native aphorisms 

Jhe most notabJo of the medieval writers was SaAkara-deva (1449-1568) 


who is said to have lived till the age of 120. A Sanskrit scholar and a great 
traveller who journeyed all over India, he translated the Rdmdyana and the 
Bh^avata Purdna, wrote plays and songs, established Vaishpavite monas¬ 
teries and was regarded by many as a saint, and an incarnation of Vishnu. 
He and his many disciples greatly enriched Assamese literature with dramas, 
hymns and legends. 

During the next centuries the bulk of Assamese writing is derivative and 
uninspired. Translations and adaptations from Sanskrit were the order of the 
day—the literal order, since the kingly patrons under their brahmin coun¬ 
sellors demanded such productions. Talented writers devoted their lives to 
the task of translating into stilted Assamese the cumbersome tomes of 
Sanskrit learning and devotion. The Epics and Puranas, treatises on astro¬ 
logy, medicine and mathematics, and that inexhaustible theme of medieval 
Indian writers, the art of love, especially in its grosser forms, were all 
laboriously rendered into a Sanskritized vernacular. 

The patronage of the Ahom kings between the years 1600 and 1800 pro¬ 
vided a respite from these lucubrations, and helped in the development of a 
restrained, objective and secular form of prose, adapted for the Buranji, or 
Chronicles of the Ahom court. These were officially compiled, first in the 
Ahom language, but later in Assamese, for the state archives, and comprised 
the reports, orders, transactions and chronicles of the kingdom. 

The advent of the Christian, especially Baptist, missionaries at the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century ushered in the modem period of Assamese 
literature. In 1813 the Bible was translated into simple, vigorous Assamese, 
setting the standard for modern prose in that language. It was the first book 
to be printed in Assamese. In 1840 missionaries brought out the first Assa¬ 
mese grammar, and six years later the first Assamese magazine. From the 
missionary presses came forth a stream of literature, Christian in outlook, 
written in the vernacular, which remained the most important single factor 
in the development of modem Assamese prose, poetry and drama. 

When the Assamese themselves took the initiative once more they turned 
to patriotic themes and social reform, but much of their work leaned to 
imitation of the English contemporary poets, especially those of the Romantic 
Revival. The best known of the modems was Bezbama (1858-1938) who 
wrote plays, historical novels, short stories and poetry, and brought several 
new literary forms into vogue. But he, like his many successors, brilliant as 
they are, have so far done little more than reflect the light coming from the 
West, and Assamese literature still awaits its truly indigenous masters. 
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ASTRONOMY. Early Indian astronomy was to a large extent centred on 
astrology, and the term, jyotisha covered both. Among the Vedangas there is 
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one brief treatise on astronomy, the Jyoiisha-veddnga, which consists of about 
forty ilokas (verses) concerned only wth chronological calculation. It is badly 
corrupted and only partly intelligible. 

The Hindus have ever been fascinated by astrology. According to legend 
the sage Bhrigu* first perfected the science and compiled astrological charts 
giving the horoscope of every person ever bom or to be born in the world. 
But in fact the elements of astrology were probably first acquired from 
Mesopotamia and from the Magas* of Persia. There are several early referen¬ 
ces to the need for performing ritual acts at the proper time and Megasthenes 
speaks of Indian astrologers and specialists in divination* who declared 
auspicious days and made prognostications for the king. 

The early post-Vedic treatises consist of a short work on astrology, a 
larger work on the same subject by a Jain author, and some supplementary 
treatises related to the magical operations of the Aiharva-veda. There is some 
information in these regarding dates and times for the performance of 
periodical sacrifices, but otherwise the scientific data is of a poor order. Tn 
astronomy’, says Seal, ‘observation was, generally speaking, defective’. 

The later post-Vedic period is to be dated entirely from after the third 
century ad when Indian astronomy began to borrow more and more from 
Greek sources. Says S. K. Chatterji, 'India accepted Greek astronomy prac¬ 
tically in Mo as being more accurate than the Vedic astronomy which she 
abandoned by ad 420’. 


An astronomical work of great historical value is the Gdrgi-samhitd 
(c. AD 230). It contains a chapter of a much earlier date called the Yuga- 
purdna (c. 50 BC), often quoted for its famous account of the Greek attack on 
Saketa and their advance into Pataliputra on the Ganges, besides other 
references to the Bactrians* and barbarians*. The Yugd-putdnci section is 
also regarded ^ being among the earliest works of the Purana type. The 
present Sanskrit version has traces of prakritisms and is referred back to a 
Prakrit source. But both the astronomical and the historical portions of this 
work seem to have been written under Greek influence, and the Yuga- 
purana remains one of the source books of Indo-Greek history (VI, p. 174). 
Many treatises belonging to this period show Greek influence, and one of 
em declares, ‘The Yavanas (Greeks) are barbarians, but the science of 
astronomy originated with them and for this they must be revered like gods’, 
a sentiment later endorsed by Varahamihira (see below). Even the popular 

characterized by Greek methods and employed 

admitted that Greek astrology affected 
powerfully Indian astrology and astronomy’. 
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(ad 505-587) which gives a brief conspectus of the five most important 
astronomical works of his time. He also wrote on augury and horoscopes. 

The impact of Greek astronomy, particularly of the Alexandrian school is 
dearly apparent in all the siddhantas and in Varahamihira. The writers use 
Greek and Latin names for the planets and signs of the zodiac, and freely 
employ both Greek and Latin technical terms. The Greek word hora, 'time', 
is taken bodily into Sanskrit as Hard, ‘horoscopy', which constituted one of 
the three branches into which the science of Jyotisha was divided. The 
Sanskrit jdmitra, the seventh astrological mansion, is taken from the Greek 
diametron] kendra, ‘centre of a circle’ comes from the Greek kentron. Among 
the zodiacal names, signs and constellations, the following are admitted to be 
borrowings: katirpa, ‘Scorpio’ (from Gk. karkinos)', leya, ‘Leo’ (from Icon)', 
idburi, ‘bull’ (from tauros); Ara (from Gk. Ares); Heli (from Helios); Jyau 
(from Zeus); Kroda, (‘Saturn’ from Gk. Kronos). Varahamihira* refers to 
Romaka (Alexandria), Paulina (Paulus Alexandrinus), and Paitamaha 
(possibly Pythagoras). Professor G. Thibaut says, ‘Varahamihira mentioned 
certain facts and points of doctrine which suggest dependence of Indian 
astronomy on the science of Alexandria’. 

The' astrological treatise called Yavana-jdtaka, of dubious authorship 
probably preserves the work of a writer of Greek origin. An acquaintance 
with Greek astronomy was part of the intellectual equipment of Sanskrit 
writers for several centuries, and even Kalidasa was familiar ■with Greek 
astronomical terms (IV, p. 29). Banerjee says, ‘Indian astronomy in its 
scientific form is essentially the astronomy of the Alexandrian school, and its 
technical nomenclature is to a large extent Greek in slight disguise’. 

Contact with the Arabs in the eighth century revived the interest in 
astronomical studies and both nations benefitted by the interchange of ideas. 
By this time Hindu astronomers had accepted the fact that the heavenly 
bodies were spherical and showed reflected light; they calculated the diameter 
of the earth and were aware of the movement of the earth on its axis. But on 
the whole there was a slow decline in independent thinking, and astrology and 
horoscopy took precedence over scientific astronomy. The Moghuls brought 
to India the astronomical -wisdom of the famous Muslim universities of 
Central Asia, and late medieval astronomy in India was largely Muslim in 
inspiration. The astrological works of this period include the Hord-sdslra of 
Bhattopala (fifteenth century) and the Tdjikd of Nllakantha (sixteenth 
century). 

Noteworthy in the story of Hindu astronomy are the five Jantra (Yantra) 
or observatories built by the astronomer-king Jai Singh II (1699-1744) 
founder of Jaipur, at Delhi, Banaras, Mathura (this has now disappeared), 
Ujjain and Udaipur. The instruments of these observatories are huge 
masonry structures, some of them ninety feet high, built on the pattern of the 
Central Asian models of Ulugh Beg at Samarqand. They include the mural 
quadrant, a meridional waU set in the plane of the meridian, sloping up to 
point to the North Pole; charts of the celestial sphere; and a huge gnomon. 
They were meant to ascertain the sun’s altitude and zenith distance and its 
declination; to find the declination of a planet or star; to find the degrees of 
azimuth of a planet or star; and to determine celestial latitudes and longitudes. 
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ASUBA, an Anarya* (non-Aryan) people of ancient India. In the oldest part 
of the Rig-veda the term asura is used for the Supreme Spirit, like the term 
Ahura (e.g. Ahura Mazda) of the Zoroastrians. It also meant a god, and was 
applied to Varuna, Agni, Mitra, Indra and other major deities. In the later 
portions of the Rig-veda, and in the frequently anti-Aryan Atharva-veda it 
acquired a directly opposite meaning, and came to connote, as it has done 
ever since, a titan, a demon, an enemy of the gods, with whose sacrifices he 
was constantly interfering. Asuras reputedly possessed magical powers and 
were skilled in the craft of metals. 

Several theories have been put forward to account for the name. Some say 
it comes from Ashur, the Assyrian god, and the derogatory connotation 
env^ from the fact that the Assyrians were enemies of the Aryans before 
the latter mi^ated to India. Others suggest that the Aryans, who were hard 
drinkers of a hquor called surd, referred to the abstemious Anarya people as 

derived from the breath {asu) of Prajapati 
which became animated in the form of the asura people. The word also rep- 

habit Svarga or paradise. Hence a-sura would mean a no-God. or godless 
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Jaya and Vijaya, two gatekeepers of Vishnu’s palace, who had to suffer 
three incarnations as ogres and giants because they had once offended a 
lishi. They were given the choice of being bom six times as Vishpu’s devotees 
or three as his enemies. They chose the latter as ensuring a speedier return to 
Vishnu’s service. They were first re-bom as Hiranyaksha and Hirapyakaiipu, 
then as Ravana and Kumbhakarna, and finally as Kamsa and Sisupala, in all 
three incarnations unaware of their celestial origin. 

Kalanemi, uncle of Ravana who promised him half his kingdom if he slew 
Hanuman. Disguised as a mendicant Kalanemi went to the Himalayas where 
Hanuman* had gone in search of medicinal herbs. But Hanuman, fore¬ 
warned by a friendly apsara, recognized him in spite of his garb, and gripping 
the asura by the heels, whirled him over his head and flung him through the 
air so that his corpse fell at the feet of Ravana as he sat in his council chamber 
in Lanka. Kalanemi was reborn as the son of Virochana, the grandson of 
Hiranyakaiipu, to be slain by Vishnu, and again, according to some legends, 
as Kamsa*, to be slain by Krishna. 

Eesin (or Ke§i), a king of the Haya, the fierce horse-asuras or daitya abori¬ 
gines,, who were defeated by Indra. During Krishna’s boyhood the tyrant 
Karhsa sent Ke^in to attack him, but Krishna thrust his arm into the horse- 
demon’s jaw and tore him asunder. 

Madhu, an asura who, with the demon Kaitabha, concealed himself in the ear 
of Vishpu, intending to destroy Brahma as he reclined on the lotus in Vishpu’s 
navel. Vishpu slew them and from their fat {jyteia) fashioned the earth, which 
was thereafter called medinl. In other legends Madhu is slain by Krishpa or 
Satrughna, and Kaitabha by Uma. According to the Purapas, Madhu was a 
powerful king who married KumbhInasI daughter of Vi^ravas*, and estab¬ 
lished the kingdom of Surasena (i.e. asura-sena, ‘Asura-warrior’) with a 
capital, named after him, Madhura or Mathura* on the banks of the Yamuna. 
Lavana the son of Madhu and Kumbhinasi succeeded to the throne of 
Mathura after his father’s death, and fought against Rama*. 

Mahisha (or Mahishasura), a fierce asura who waged a hundred years war 
against the devas, wrought devastation in the heavenly realms, and for mariy 
years held their capital in thrall. In the Purapas he is a buffalo-demon, slain 
by Kali* or Karttikeya. His kingdom was in the South, and he is honoured to 
this day as the founder of Mysore State (Mahishasura—Mahisur—^Maisur 
Mysore). 

Maya the architect and artificer of the asuras, was the son of Viprachitti, and 
father of Mandodarl (wife of Ravapa). He lived in the hUls not far from 
Delhi and built palaces and pleasure grounds for gods, daityas, danavas and 
men. The Mahdhhdrata states that he built a palace for Yudhishthira* the 
Papdava prince. Some authorities suggest that he may have been a Maga 

priest-architect. ,7,. j 4.v 

Namuchi {na-much, ‘not-releasing’) an asura mentioned m the ^tg-veda, the 
Satapatha Brdhmana, and the Mahdhhdrata, who was so mighty that he even 
overpowered Indra and held him captive. Indra offered to become his aUy, 
promising not to slay him either by day or by night, by wet or by dry. mra 
released, Indra sought an opportunity and cut off his head at twihght 
(neither day nor night) with foam from the sea (neither dry nor wet). For long 


the severed head haunted Indra crying, ‘O you faithless killer of an ally!' 
The Mahdbhdrata declares that in killing Namuchi, Indra incurred the sin of 
brahminicide, since this famous asura was, like Vritra (see below) a brahmin. 
Namuchi appears in Buddhist texts as a demon of lust who does not ‘let go’ 
of his victims. 

Nikombha, an asura slain by Rama or Krishna in different legends. According 
to the Harivmisa he was a demon king of Shatpura who acquired great 
magical powers which enabled him to multiply himself into many forms. He 
received a boon from Brahma that he would die only at the hands of Vishnu. 
When he abducted the daughter of Brahmadatta, Krishna's friend, Krishna 
pursued him and a great fight ensued. As Krishna slew him in one form the 
asura assumed another form, and so on until Krishna had destroyed him in 
all his forms and thus slew him outright. Krishna restored the damsel to 
Brahmadatta, and gave him the asura king’s city of Shatpura. 
iSambara in the Vedas is a demon, and appears like Vritra to be a personifica¬ 
tion of drought. He opposed Divodasa* and was defeated by Indra. In the 
Puranas he carried off Pradyumna and wa.s killed by him. 

Vaisvanara, a ddnava or asura (in the Rtg-veda it is one of the names of Agni) 
whose two daughters Kalaka and Puloma (in some legends they are called the 
daughters of Daksha) married the sage Kasyapa*. As a reward for their- - 
penance they were vouchsafed the gift of bringing forth children without 
pain, and bore Kasyapa sixty thousand ferocious danavas known as the 
Pauloma, Kalakanja and Kalakeya. 

Vritra, son of the demoness Danu, was the demon of drought and inclement 
weather, and was also known as Vritrasura. He is described as having neither 
eet nor h^ds, and Vedic hymns speak of his frightening hissing and snorting, 
e caused thunder, lightning, mist and hail, and was constantly at war with 
Indra, lord of the firmament, who frequently overpowered him with his 
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wisdom and not by birth; the Buddha-charita. a poetic biography of Buddha; 
the Saundar-dnanda, a kdvya (short epic) in eighteen cantos, and several 
dramas and lyrics of great beauty. Aivaghosha is the first great Sanskrit poet 
in the kavya style, and the progenitor of the Sanskrit drama, and he has been 
called the greatest poet of India before Kalidasa. Fragments of his nine-act 
drama, the ^driputra-prakarana, were only recently discovered in Turfan in 
Central Asia {see drama history). 

His commentaries and interpretations of Buddhism make him one of the 
principal architects of Mahayana* and a Father of the Buddhist church. He 
was the first to explain the fundamental concepts of Mahayana such as 
Tathata, the Alaya-consciousness, the Trikaya, Bodhisattva, nirvana, and 
Salvation by Faith. The famous Sraddhotpdda, ‘The Awakening of Faith’, one 
of the canonical scriptures of Mahayana and one of the earliest attempts to 
systematize the teachings, is sometimes attributed to him, although recent 
scholarship tends to place it in about the fifth century ad. The Sanskrit 
original of this work is lost but it survives in Chinese and other versions. 

More than fifty works are attributed to A^vaghosha but they are certainly 
not aU by him. A Chinese text seems to indicate the existence of more than 
one Buddhist sage of this name, or at any rate the use of his name by other 
writers, for it speaks of six A^vaghoshas who flourished at different times. 
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ASVJS (dual, A§vinau), ‘horsemen’, the Vedic counterpart of the Greek 
Dioscuri, were the twin sons of Vivasvat the sun-god and the nymph Saranyu. 
They personified the first luminousness that heralds the dawn and the tran¬ 
sition from darkness to light, and were a symbol of duality acting in unison. 
Several hymns are addressed to them. They were the celestial physicians in 
svarga or paradise, and were popularly worshipped for their healing powers. 
The elder of the twins was Basra, ‘wondrous’, and the younger Ndsatya, 
‘negator of untruth’, although these names were often interchanged and even 
used dually for both brothers. The name Nasatya has be^ deciphered in an 
ancient Hittite inscription in Boghaz Koi in Asia Minor (see Vanina). 

Some authorities hold that the Alvins were not entirely mythical, but were 
a tribe of horsemen or warriors who were also skilled in healing and who later 
became identified with the dual kings who ruled over them. In other words 
they were mortals of great renown who were metamorphosed into deities of 
the dawn and destroyers of darkness and disease. 

The Alvins are described as handsome and yoimg, brilliant of aspect, agile 
and swift, riding in a golden three-wheeled chariot drawn by horses or birds. 
Hot springs, especially the subterranean geyser Badava {see Aurva), 
among their favourite haimts. In many legends they are associated wiw 
honey; they carry a bag of honey; their car is honey-coloured, they gently 
strike the worshipper with a honey whip; they give honey to the bee. 
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In Hindu epic myths they are the parents of the Pandava princes Nakula 
and Sahadeva. According to the Rig-veda, and as further elaborated in the 
Puranas, the Alvins restored to youth the aged rishi Chyavana*, as a reward 
for which, through Chyavana’s intervention, they gained admittance, 
hitherto denied them, to the divine soma ritual of the gods. 
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ATHABVAN, a maharishi whose name seems to have been derived from a 
class of early Indo-Persian priests. He is mentioned in the Rig-veda as a 
priest who has ‘drawn forth fire and offered sacrifice in ancient times'. On the 
other hand he is sometimes represented as an emaciated black-skinned man, 
irascible and amorous, whose characteristics might point to an ancient 
indigenous priesthood. 

Atharvan is regarded as the eldest son of Brahma to whom the god revealed 
divine knowledge as embodied in the fourth Veda, the Atharva-veda*. Closely 
associated with the Atharvana, as his progeny were called, were the Angirasa, 
descendants of the rishi Ahgiras*, and the composite term Atharvdngirasa is 
used for the descendants of these two combined families, and also for the 
hymns of the Atharva-veda. 

Chief among the descendants of Atharvan was Dadhicha (or Dadhyanch) 
who is mentioned in the Rig-veda, the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas, as a 
sage whose profound austerities perturbed the gods. To distract him they sent 
the apsard Alaihbusha who sported naked in the waves of the Sarasvati just 
as he was performing his ablutions. At the sight of her his seed feU from him 
and the river goddess Sarasvati took it into her bosom and nurtured it and 
reared a son. 


Dadhicha was taught certain sciences by Indra but was threatened with 
decapitation if he revealed the sacred runes to anyone. He was, however, 
persuaded by the Alvins to impart the secrets to them, and to save him from 
the ^th of Indra they replaced his head with that of a horse. Indra decapi- 
and the A§vins restored the original head. The bones of 

in the conquest of demons and asuras. 
It IS saad that he gave his hfe so that the deities might use his bones to over- 

enemies. With these bones, as weU as with the horse’s head 
th^ retneved from a lake m Kurukshetra where it had been thrown, 

foL^the SneT thunderbolt, and so 

foiled the rune times ninety stratagems of the demon host’ 
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hymns are also found among the hymns of the ^ig-veda, mostly in the first, 
eighth and tenth books. The rest of the subject matter is peculiar to the 
Atharva-veda. This Veda was once current in nine different redactions, of 
which only two, the Pippalada and Sunaka recensions are extant, the former 
in a single unpublished ‘Tubingen manuscript’ discovered by Roth. 

The Atharva-veda embodies the magical formulary of ancient India, and 
much of it is devoted to spells, incantations, chants and charms. In general 
the charms and spells are divided into two classes; they are either bheshajdni, 
which are of a medicinal, healing and peaceful nature, dealing with cures and 
herbs for treating fever, leprosy, jaundice, dropsy and other diseases; this 
class includes prayers for successful childbirth, love spells, charms for 
fecundity, for the recovery of virility, h)nnns for the birth of sons, and a 
quaint chant to put the household to sleep while the lover steals into the 
girl’s home at night. Or else they belong to the abhichdra class, which are of a 
bewitching and malevolent nature; these include spells for producing diseases 
and bringing ill-luck to enemies. Among them is a spell that a woman may 
use against her rival to make her remain a spinster; another spell is meant to 
destroy a man’s virility, and so forth. There are h5nnMis to serpents and 
demons, and incantations replete with witchcraft, sorcery and black magic. 

One of the reputed authors of the Atharva-veda was the rishi Atharvan, of 
Maga or Persian ancestry. But certain parts, especially the verses dealing with 
the rites of sorcerers and wizards were attributed to the rishi Angiras, of pre- 
Aryan, probably Dravidian stock. The hymns were said to have been collec¬ 
ted by Sumantu, a rishi of great antiquity who bequeathed the material to 

Vyasa for arranging. . 

The Atharva-veda is the most interesting of the sruti, for it has preserved 
to a great extent a solid core of pre-Aryan and non-Aryan tradition. It is 
unique among the texts of the Vedic period and ‘an important source of 
information regarding popular religious belief, not so far modified by priestly 
religion’. It reveals in fact a vast substratum of indigenous doctrine that is 
not only non-Vedic but at times contra-Vedic. 

Scholars trace Mesopotamian influences in the Atharva-veda, among them 
Dr Bhandarkar, who discerns in it the magical lore of the Asuras. see 

evidence of Vratya and Maga doctrines. The Vishtiu PurdiM and the Bhav^h- 
ya Purdna speak of the Angiras as one of the four Vedas of the Mag^. The 
foreign words occurring in the Atharva-veda, which Tilak traced to Chaldea, 
may have been only strange to Sanskrit, and may well have formed part ot 
the regular vocabulary of the Maga priests. . j- 

For centuries the Vedic Aryans held all practitioners of astrology m ^s- 
repute and regarded them as ‘unclean’, and excluded them from the sraddha 
rites. They also ostracized from their social environment those who followed 
the profession of physician. Both these sciences, be it noted were assoaated 
with the Magas, and are prominent in the Atharva-veda. , 

claim that this Veda represents the oldest stratum of 
beUef, and embodies the creeds of the pre-Aryans It tto 
record of non-Aryan aboriginal or popular religion before the amval of th 

Aryans on the scene, , 

For long the Atharva-veda was not included among the other three Vedas. 
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Although the Vedas are now said to be four in number this was not the 
originally recognized number of the compilations. Max Muller held the view 
that the original division of the Vedas was a threefold one. The oldest records 
refer to only three Vedas, namely the Rig, Santa and Yajur. Manu speaks of 
these as the trayl (triad) milked out from the fire, air, and sun, and the 
Atharva-veda was not even acknowledged in his time. There is no reference to 
it in the Chhdndogya Upanishad] the Brahmana texts mention only three 
Vedas; the Jatakas know of only three. 

This would seem to indicate not that the Atharva-veda was non-existent at 
the time the other Vedas were composed, but that it did not for several 
centuries form part of the sacred scriptures of the Aryans. Of its canonical 
status today it has been said that 'influential scholars of South India still deny 
the genuineness of the Atharva-veda’ (V, p. 219). 
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ATOU* in Smskrit ‘tiny’ or 'minute', is the term used in Vaiseshika 
philosophy for a point in space, without length, breadth, or thickness. It is 
also the smallest theoretical unit used in the Hindu system of weights* and 
measures. 

From the universal energy of the cosmos an undifferentiated web of poten¬ 
tly matter caUed tartmatra is formed. A further stage in the manifestation of 
this enerp results in the emergence of atoms. The world is believed to be 
toimed of mi ^greg^ion of atoms, which are conceived of as being in a state 
of coMtant intention, Jsmtegration and reintegration. These anu or atoms 

SS. ttem 

of ‘wo. and this binary form is 

SiSm “ ‘“‘d anu, on a different 

7.1, ■ . »= hove a ternary form 

(*‘“-a‘o™c) or aparUcle. An anu is first said to become 

'extreme atomM whiVh^ ^ known as paramdnu {parama-anu, 

sSSL ‘>'o,omaJl«t possible dimension of £.y material 

an in^ ^ het»een r/i,ooo,oooth to 1/349525*5 of 

mSnris are named whirh fn 'ik ^ Pfdl^pby four rudimentary para- 
S ne^iii, components of aU liaterial 

tdings. These are the paramanus of earth, water, fire and air, which are the 
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pure elements or mahabhutas of certain other philosophical systems. A further 
aggregation produces the molecule {sthula-bhutani, lit. ‘dense material 
particles’), and these produce all the visible forms known to us in the objec¬ 
tive world {see substance). 
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ATRI, ‘voracious’, a maharishi, author of many Vedic hymns in praise of 
Agni, Indra and the Alvins. In later legend he is associated with the Manus 
and identified with one of the stars of the Great Bear. Atri was bom a leper 
but was cured through his austerities and devotion to the gods. 

He married Anasuyd, ‘uncomplaining’, daughter of Daksha, and in the 
Rdmdyana husband and wife are described living in a forest hemutage near 
Chitrakuta where they were visited by Rama and Sita. The sage’s wife 
treated Sita wi6i great kindness and gave her an ointment to keep her 


beautiful for ever. 

Anasuya was extremely pious and celebrated for her loyalty to her hus¬ 
band, as a result of which she obtained miraculous powers. Once when Atri 
felt inclined for union with a celebrated courtesan, Anasuya not only agreed 
but even carried her lame spouse to the rendezvous on her shoulders. On the 
way Atri insulted another holy man who cursed him to die before sunrise the 
next day. Anasuya thereupon commanded the sun not to rise on the following 
day and darkness prevailed throughout the world, until the gods urged the 

holy man to revoke his curse. . . * * 

In another legend the mischief-making sage Narada went in turn to 
Parvati, Sarasvatl and Lakshml, praising the virtue of Anasuya, declaring 
that her like did not exist in the three worlds. Envious of her reputefaon the 
goddesses went to their respective husbands, Siva, Brahma and VKhpu ^d 
implored them to tempt Anasuya. Disguising themselves as 
deities visited Anasuya, and as she prepared to place food before them y 
expressed a desire to be served by her in the nude. The dictates of hospit^ty 
demanded that she accede to the wishes of her guests, so spnnkhng holy 
water over them she promptly changed them mto babies and gave them h 
breasts to suck, and retained them in the ^^nnitage as her children The 
chagrined spouses of the gods came to Anasuya and pleaded for the rele^e 
of thek husbands. To this she agreed on condition that the three wves should 
first be ravished. Left with no alternative the 

penalty, by whom it is not clear, and thereafter their husbands were restor 

Another story has it that Anasuya’s condition for the release of the gods 
from S Sage as infants was that each of them should leave a p^t of 
himself with her. Accordingly a three-headed, 

the three gods, and named Dattatreya {datla-^reya, given ^ 

central head represented Vishnu, the right-hand one 
Brahma. An alternative version says that Dattatrej^ ^e 

Anasuya, granted by the gods as a token of ® -xj. ,,yeakness 

He grew up to be a powerful deity in his own nght. although with a weaKness 
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for sensual pleasure and spirituous liquor. Dattatreya was the patron of the 
hero Kartavirya to whom he gave a thousand arms. He is esteemed in some 
sects as a great yogi and came into special prominence in the tenth century 
AD as an incarnation of Krishna. He is attended by four dogs*. 

The descendants of .-^tri were the Atreya, who included Dattatreya, Soma 
the rishi Durvasas, the physician Atrej-a, and kings of the Lunar d)masty like 
the Bharatas, Pandavas and Kauravas. Also one of Atri’s descendants was 
Prabhakara, who married the tweh-e daughters of Bhadra^va (or RaudraSva) 
an early Paurava king. From Prabhiikara’s sons descended the best of the 
Atreya gotras (families). 
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ATJBOBINDO, or Sri .-\urobindo Ghosh (1872-1950), modern poet and mystic, 
was bom in Calcutta of well-to-do parents; received his primary education iri 
a European convent school in Darjeeling, was sent to England at the age of 
seven and stayed there for fourteen years. He obtained a First in his Classics 
Tripos at Cambridge, acquiring proficiency in Latin, Greek, French, German 
and Italian. He passed the Indian Civil Service e.xamination but at the end 
of his two years of probation failed to present himself for the riding test and 
was disqualified. 

On his return to India he was appointed Vice-Principal and Profe.ssor of 
English at Baroda College, and while there studied Sanskrit and several other 
Indian languages. In 1902 he joined the Indian national movement in Bengal 
starting the journals Bande Mdtaram and Karma Yogin. He was one of the 
first to agitate for svadesi (the use of Indian goods) and the boycott of 
British goods He was imprisoned and prosecuted for sedition in igo8 and 
spen his twelve months in prison in the study and practice of yoga. While in 

Sges' " """ divine 

wa^ lannVhpT w released, but in i()io another prosecution 

escaped m the FrrV“'"‘ he had withdrawn from politics and 

escaped to the French po.ssc.ssion of Pondicherry, and his printer was prose- 

AuroLdo Tn 

!fTnn V I V f, ^ ^ philosophy. Though once a 

P“IWcal activities and 

aemanaea tfie same of all those who joined him there. 

his pL^-^nd hfsoon Philosophical writings and poems now flowed from 
Isfui Uianishad // reputaUon as a sage. His Books include The 

showed himself to anyone but a few select d^ipl J'a„d'° "T 

sr;4^:£;ii"te"r-lor^^re puS7he“:^' 

.ion, but others consider his ruminations altrut" IfeTm^niitS 
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little, if any, value. The metaphysics is vague, a ‘mere vaporising’, and the 
poetry ‘betrays a poor understanding of English prosody’, and at its best is a 
‘pathetic imitation of Swinburne’. 

No consistent evaluation of Aurobindo’s metaphysics has yet been 
attempted. The reading of his philosophical books, many of massive propor¬ 
tions, is extremely difficult. Much of the content seems to have been ‘intui¬ 
tively written’, without apparent form, ‘meandering through meaningless 
ranges of thought’, and not amenable to systematic presentation. The drama 
and verse in which much of his philosophy is embodied is, if anything, even 


mere recondite. 

Aurobindo evolved a ‘synthetic’ philosophy which he regarded as essential 
for the thought of the new age that is coming upon us. He believed in a 
supreme, dynamic, conscious principle, symbolized in^a^^j*, wWch manifests 
itself as Energy and Matter, the former shaping the latter. This Sakti prin¬ 
ciple is often equated with Brahma. All things in the universe, man and the 
worm and the clod, all acts and events, are Brahma, who is the sole reahty 

underlying all. , . . <...1 

Beneath Brahma there are several planes of existence, supramei^^, 

mental, vital and material, acting and reacting one upon the other. The 
higher planes exert dynamic pressure on and vitalize lower plan^, and 
something new emerges. From Brahma 

Wisdom-Bliss), which is the manifestation of Brahma. From ^at-Chi 
Ananda springs the Supermind, and in obedience to pressure from fte 
supraLntal p^lane of the Supermind comes individual 
piLose of the Supermind is to serve as the intermediary between Sat-Chit- 
Ananda. above and Mind, Life and Matter below. 

In Aurobindo’s philosophy descent from above and ascent fr^ below are 
m^tuallv S Ufe comes out of matter and mind out of life. The donnant 
m-itter feels an urge to rise to Ufe. VitaUty feels an urge for the spint. 
?Sfsph“ySms for the Jvine. In man the emergence from matter upwards 

“irhSSiXfwtrrers 

•What is magic to our reason is the ^ " towards the Supermind 

In onler to transform one^lf one not merely 

through the method of ^ salvation of the entire 

the attainment of perso^ a?^’^ ta aSXlete surrender 

human race. The steps toTOrds tta end aK W it« ^ 

^ descent. On the supramenUl 



plane the divine meets the individual soul and mind, and here the liberation 
and transformation of the individual takes place. He becomes a fully inte¬ 
grated 'gnostic being’, a Superman, and no longer a mere man. This ‘gnostic 
being’ is the ideal of Aurobindo’s philosophy, a universal being free in the 
universe; individual but not limited by a separate identity. Filled with a cos¬ 
mic consciousness he will feel the Divine in everything and have no further 
desires. The world is preparing for such a gnostic race. All social, economic 
and political problems will be solved when a sufficiently large number of 
evolved souls of this type are present on earth. 

Integral Yoga is thus the means by which the Supermind or Higher 
Consciousness may be experienced and brought dowTi to irradiate the mind 
and body of the individual. The man who succeeds in doing this would 
correspond exactly to the jlvan-tnukli or immediately emancipated soul 
Spoken of in Vedanta. The power of the Supermind overcomes all the limita¬ 
tions of humanity: disease, old age and death itself. An earthly immortality 
is the bold promise of Sri Aurobindo’s message. ' ^ 

Aurobindo himself died of uraemia and for a long time his devoted followers 
refused to believe that he who they believed had conquered physical infir¬ 
mity and was beyond death, had indeed passed away. Even after his death 
there was a hope among his disconsolate disciples that his body would resist 
decomposition, but when after three days it became obvious that the bodily 
iiiterred ^ ignored, the mortal remains of the sage were reverently 
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vn; -- 

was 

Chyavana), and a mortal enemv nf u / he was said to be the son of 
hayas*. The Haihayas under Kritav ^ P^i‘*iculai^ the Hai- 

wealth towards the brahmins and been very lavish with their 

of need appealed to their Bhareava orient f impoverished successors in time 
help. Infuriated by theirlnST tf ^ to 

gavas. One woman^, Z ^y"l«^‘^™inated the Bhar- 

dunng which time he became proficient in tTJv^d ^ hundred years, 

the child issued forth from its^mothPr'Vll,*^i! peril was over 

Aurva caused great cZcStTheav. Aurva. 

were undertaken to acquire strength for ‘emble austerities, which 

headedhei„gcadedHaya.ires,„?CS,;tSe”h^?£^^^^^^ 
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the subterranean Badava, near the mouth of the ocean, where the sea stiU 
boils with the wrath of Aurva. Haya-^iras is regarded as an aspect of Vishiiu. • 
and a personification of a certain kind of sacrifice. Aurva was the preceptor 
of the Solar king Sagara, and father of R.ichlka. 

!Richika, the son of Aurva, spent his whole life in meditation and when 
quite old sought in marriage the beautiful Satyavati daughter of Gadhi king 
of Kanyakubja. Unwilling to give his daughter to such an old man, and not 
daring to refuse so powerful a brahmin rishi, Gadhi tried the ruse of giving 
him a difficult task to perform—^he asked for one thousand white horses, each 
with one black ear. The sage was able to get these rare animals from the god 
Varuna, and so won the fair Satyavati. These wonderful horses later passed 
to the sage Galava*. 

Now Richika’s wife belonged to the kshattriya caste, and the sage desired 
a son who would have the qualities of a brahmin since he himself was a 
brahmin. He accordingly prepared a magical pottage for Satyavati when she 
was pregnant, which was to give her a brahmin-hke son. For his wife’s 
mother he prepared another dish intended to make her conceive a son with 
the character of a warrior. At the instigation of the mother the two dishes 
were exchanged: so the mother-in-law gave birth to ViSvamitra*, the son of a 
kshattriya (Gadhi), who possessed the power and qualities of a brahmin; 
while Satyavati bore a son named Jamadagni* who in turn became the father 
of Paraiurama, a brahmin' wa'friyr and terror of the kshattriyas. According 
to the Rdmayana, Richika had another son, SunahSephas*, whom he sold as a 
sacrificial victim. 
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AUSTRIC. Between 6000 BC and 5000 BC a medium-sized, dolichocephalic 
race of east Mediterranean origin, known as the Austrics or Proto-Australoids 
entered India. They came after the Negritos*, belonged to a palaeoUthic 
culture, and travelled by the western migratory routes. Both culturally and 
ethnically they influenced not only the basic Kolarian populations of India 
such as the Kols, Bhils, Santals and Mupdas, but also the races of Burma, 
Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, and the islands of the Polynesian group. 

Many peoples inhabiting the region from ‘Kashmir to Easter Island’ have 
thus a basically Proto-Australoid background. Where common cultural 
elements are found in these areas it is not because they have borrowed them 
from India, but rather because they have shared with India in a common 
inheritance. The use of the boomerang and the blo^g-gun; the introduction 
of the outrigger canoe and the canoe cult; the notion of taboo (the tabuva of 
the Atharva-veda) from which many Hindu caste regulations and prohibitions 
derive- the practice of head-hunting, still found among certam tn^ of 
Assam; and many totemic beliefs which play such a promment part m Hmdu 
tribal mythology, are all common to countless communities in contmental 

and oceanic India. j 

Though the Austrics were mainly forest-dwellers, hunters and rwt- 
gatherers, they were also acquainted with elementary agriculture, and the 
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most significant contributions of the Proto-Australoids appertain to this 
sphere. It has been pointed out that a considerable number of Sanskrit terms 
relating to an agricultural economy, such as the words for plough, sickle, 
cotton (the use of cotton cloth in India is Austric in origin), cattle, yoke, rice, 
straw, tree, sheep, milk, the domestic fowl, a breed of horse, and several 
others have a Proto-Australoid derivation. To the Austrics is due the use of 
the hoe and digging-stick, and the cultivation of many important plants, such 
as the brinjal, pumpkin, banana, betel-vine, the rose-apple, groundnut, 
turmeric (including its use in religious ritual), the coconut, and the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar from cane. This would seem to establish the fact that the main 
features of Indian agricultural organization were already developed in very 
ancient times, and were taken over by the later Dravidian and Aryan 
arrivals. 

The Proto-Australoids made extensive use of animals for agricultural 
purposes, and were probably the first to domesticate the elephant and train it 
for work. They laid the foundations of the earliest urban communities, and 
set up a system of communal housing, which became the basis of the joint 
family system. In architecture their style of hut has been cited as the proto¬ 
type of the barrel-vaulted chaitya (Buddhist cave-temple*) with its horse¬ 
shoe arch. Iron and copper smelting over surface coal fires was another one of 
their achievements, which enabled them to extend their settlements through 
the use of metals for their weapons and fortifications. 

The impress of Austric speech is discernible in several Indian languages. 
Remnants of their method of word-formation are found in the Kolarian 
tongue which are mainly Proto-Australoid. One of the peculiarities of 
Austric IS pronominalization, or the incorporation of the pronoun with the 
verb, e.g. meaning ‘went-T (i.e. I went). Certain features of the 

knguages of Lahuli, Kanuri, Limbu and other Cishimalayan tracts indicate 
the passage of Austric peoples through those areas. Austric also left its mark 
on Dravidian as well as Aryan speech, for the Austrics did not abandon their 
own tongue to adopt that of the Aryans without first moulding the vocabu- 
In? r* language of their conquerors. The Maithili 

f among the later Aryan tongues that still 

stances AustrVnc influences. Indian place-names are in many in- 

th^Sher o/ noteworthy.being the Ganges, the name of 

the Mother of Indian rivers. The Austric nam'e Gaiiga means iust ‘river’ 

the^survfvd apparent. The belief in 

IccorlTfo ^"d rebirth 

L pttTtL ^nd are traceable 

Ariir metanhtsTca^^^ f T®! l""Po^^>ble to reckon the influence of the 

Sfens^e D C SIrf provenance, which might have been 

philosophy has led some writers to think that- 

of Austric origin’ (II p 56) ® conceptions were 

.he digging-stich or primitive hoe, .o representItttro'frdei^y 0“ 
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the early pantheon, the god of agriculture contain^: tt,p .tp™, t i. «• 

ship This fact is confirmed by the Hindu adoption of the ProljteMoS 
word, linga, meaning arrow, stick, and phallus usiraioia 

The matriarchal system under which a prominent place is assigned to 
women in certam Indian communities in Malabar and Assam, as weU as the 
worship of the yom, or female organ of generation, and the cult of the Mother 
Goddess, are likewise traceable to Austric sources; and J. Przyluski finds an 
Austric origin for the once widely prevalent custom of svayathvara (bride’s 
choice). 

A further indication of the scope of the Austric impact on Hinduism may 
be given in a brief list. In cosmology several creation myths, such as the 
legend of the emergence of the world from an egg; in astrology the enumera¬ 
tion of days by phases of the moon, and the use of certain terms, including the 
name of at least one important constellation, the Pleiades; in mathematics the 
employment of the vigesimal system; in mythology the reverence for zoomor- 
phic deities like ndgas (snakes), monkeys, elephants, and the numerous 
legends connected with them, such as that of the tortoise avatara of Vishnu, 
and the tale of the princess who smelled of fish {see Satyavati); in literature 
the specifically Indian genre, the beast fable, and the ‘birth’ stories (Says 
S. K. Chatter]i, ‘The basis of the Jdtaka* stories and that of the Panchatanlra 
and Hitopadesa may reasonably be regarded as going back to the Austric 
world’. III, p. 79)—all these, and many more facets of Hindu life that sturvive 
to this day are relics of the influence of the Proto-Australoids on Indian 
civilization. 
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AYODHYA, one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, situated on the 
banks of the Gogra (ancient Sarayu) river, about four nules from inodera 
Fyzabad, was founded by Manu, first of the tra<fitional ^ 

became the capital of his son Ikshvaku and it continued ^ e capi a o 
elder branch of the Solar Line founded by him. 

this line, also called the North Kosala dynasty, were Mandhatp, H^ch^- 
dra, Sagara, Raghu, Da^aratha, and Rama, the jewel o ^ jv i fh® 
who w^ bom in Ayodhya. In the time of the BnhaMa^Je 

then king of Ayodhya led the Kosala troops in the battle of Kurukshetra and 

was slain by Abhimanyu son of Arjuna. 


Ayodhya was also sacred to the Jains as the birthplace of Rishabha, Ajita 
and other Grthankaras. Similarly it was an important Buddhist centre; the 
spot where the celebrated Toothbrush Tree of Buddha grew. Once it also had 
a stupa of ASoka, now vanished. When Hiuen-Tsang visited Ayodhya in 
about AD 640 the city had twenty Buddhist monasteries and three thousand 
monks. 

The imposing Hanuman temple, built almost like a fortress, contams an 
image of the monkey deity set with a magnificent sapphire. The whole 
neighbourhood swarms with monkeys. Near by is the place where Rama was 
bom, once marked by a temple which was destroyed and converted into a 
mosque by Babur. Temples stand on a number of sites associated with Rama 
and his family, including the place where a golden palace belonging to his 
stepmother Kaikeyl once stood; the place where Rama s body was cremated; 
and the ghat where Lakshmana used to bathe. 
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Ayurveda [ayur-veda, 'life-knowledge’) the science of health, was regarded 
as one of the Upavedas, closely associated with the Atharva-veda. It owed 
much to aboriginal traditions and later to the Persians, Greeks and Arabs. 
In its broadest sense it embraces all aspects of well-being, physical, mental 
and to some extent spiritual, its main object being dyus, long life, and amgya, 
diseaselessness. In practice it covers the study of the cause, symptoms, 
diagnosis and cure of disease. 

In its origins a3nirveda was mainly magical and empiric, but in the course 
of time developed a philosophical theory, highly elaborated, abstruse and 
remote from reality, based on recondite abstractions that had little apparent 
relevance to practical therapy. 

The chief metaphysical concepts underlying ayurveda may be summarized 
as follows: (i) th.t paramdnu or atomic theory of substance {see atom), (2) the 
tri-guna or three-quality* theory of matter, (3) the pancha-hhautic or five- 
element {hhuta) theory of physics, {4) the sapta-dhdtu or seven-element theory 
of physiology {see bodily substances), (5) the tri-kosa or three-sheath theory 
of anatomy {see body), and (6) the tri-dosha,- ‘three-humour*’ theory of 
temperament. 

In spite of this metaphysical background ayurveda was largely confined to 
what was known as chikitsd, ‘lore’, or know-how, specifically the medical lore 
_ of the chikitsaka, one who knows’, or the vuidya, ‘knowing’ person, i.e. the 
physician* or general practitioner. Chikitsa was defined as the treatment of 
roga (diseases). 

. study of medicine and healing was referred to as ashtdnga, ‘eight 
limbed, after the number of subjects into which it was traditionally divided. 
The lists of subjects vary, and today run into dozens of headings, since 
newly-coined Sanskrit names are added to the catalogue as soon as fresh 
discoveries are made in the West. The recognized limbs or subjects are 
generaUy. (i) chikitsd, the ‘lore’ of the physician, the sphere of the general 
practitioner, (2) salya or surgery*, (3) deha-vritti, ‘body-activity’, anatomy* 
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and physiology, (4) nidana or diagnosis, (5) dravya-vidyd. 'substance-science’, 
a knowledge of materia medica, medicine* and pharmacology, (6) agada- 
tantta, antidote-study , i.e. toxicology, the study of visha, or poisons*, and 
their antidotes, (7) stri-tantra*. 'iemalt study’, a knowledge of female 
diseases and psychology, (8) pasu-vidyd, ‘animal*-knowledge’, veterinary 
science, (9) kaumdra-bhritya, ’youth-fostering’, pediatrics, the treatment of 
children’s diseases, (10) urdhvdnga, ‘upper-part’, the treatment of diseases of 
the eye, ear, nose, throat, teeth and mouth, (ii) bhuta-vidyd, ‘demonology’, 
the study of the demonological and occult* causes of disease and their cure, 
(12) rasavdda, ‘elixir-doctrine’ or alchemy*, and (13) vdji-karana, ‘stallion¬ 
making’, the study of aphrodisiacs and sexual rejuvenation {see virility). 

The principal diseases {roga) cited in the classical texts are given below, 
along with a few quaint traditional cures, many of which are found in the 
Atharva-veda: 


akshata, tumour, treated by first tickling with the hair from a bull’s tail, and 
then rubbing with earth taken from the roots of a nim tree; 
dsrdva, ‘flow’ or diarrhoea; the patient is made to drink the Uquid produced 
by crushing a certain species of ant; 

hariman, ‘yellowness’, jaundice; the patient takes sips of water mixed with 
the hair of a red bull; 

jalodara, ‘water-belly’, or dropsy; the patient is taken to a pomt of land 
between two rivers that flow into one another, and is there sprinkled with a 

bimch of grass dipped in the water; . . ■ v 

kdsa, ‘cough’, is cured by drinking a little ghee (clarified butter) in which a 

dog’s hair has been boiled; . . *1, r 

kildsa covers many varieties of skin diseases. One cure consists m the app ca 

tion of the saliva of a dog mixed with the urine of a bull; 

kushfhd or leprosy is cured by worshipping the Sun (or Saturn, accordmg to 
some authorities), bathing in pools dedicated to the Sun, an giving ene ac 

tions for the building of Sun temples; •.. + 

masura, ‘grain’, smaU-pox or measles, cured by washing with water m which 

’ masur grains (lentils) have been soaked; . u . 1 „ *1,0 

piAshShata a kind of paralysis. The body is rubbed 

footprint of a dog and the affected part rubbed with the ashes of an msect 

tet -“‘“““I ” 

it was beheved to be epidemic yniYifennghees ov , containing 

rdjayakshm. gonorrhoea, cured by giving the patient a gruel containing 

SSn^&er or ague. The patient is cashed ^-ter m which a 
has beek quenched. In another Atharva-vedic remedy a frog is tied wim r 
tteead to the leg of the patient's Mt; 
visha, poisoning. Ants are used to dig 

whose waters are an antidote f®*’ cured by the apphcation of 

vrana, a kind of tumour, now and the worship of the waning 

cow’s urine, the-drinking of panchagavya. and tne woi^ y 

moon; 
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yakshma, tuberculosis, treated by inhaling the fumes of burning cakes of 
cowdung, or sleeping in a cowshed. 

In general, treatment of disease depended on whether the illriess in question 
was diagnosed as being of diabolical, divine, sorcerous, astrological, hereditary 
or climatic origin. In most instances the Asvins, divine physicians, were 
invoked and prayers offered to the gods and godde.sses controlling the element 
involved. At the same time the demons causing the disease were propitiated 
and if need be exorcised. Thus, in dropsy Varuna god of waters, as well as 
Barahindevi the demoness of drop.sy were invoked. ShashthI, one of dozens 
of such godlings* was invoked to reduce the pangs of childbirth; Sitala was 
propitiated for smallpox, Poleramma for plague, Hayagriva for fever, 
MarakI for cholera, and so on. 

The esoteric doctrines of sympathy and signature were exploited to the 
full. Jaundice (hariman) could be cured by lying on the skin of a gazelle 
{harina)', smallpox (masura, lit. 'grain’) as mentioned above, by washing the 
body in water in which peas, lentils or other grain had been boiled. Plctnetary 
influences were also taken into account, and talismans and magical stones and 
metals played an important part in therapy. A talisman or amulet made with 
the right ingredients properly compounded by a duly authorized person at the 
correct astrological time was, according to the Atharva-veda, equal to a 
thousand drugs given by a thousand physicians. 

Diseases could also be cured by transferrence to an animal, bird or plant. 
This was usually done by making a substitute dummy of wood or clay and by 
spells and incantations transferring the disease to it, and then burning or 
drowning it. Similar spells helped in transferring the disease from the pattent 
to pother living person or animal. Fevers were generally transferred to frogs 
which being frigid creatures could well survive a little extra heat. The animal 
to which the illness was passed on was then driven away. If transferred to a 

plant the plant was burned or otherwise destroyed; if transferred to a stone 
it was buried. 


Much of the commonly employed therapy was based on the principle of 
ushman, that is the notion of hot-and-cold* diseases and their treatment by 
opposites. Disorders [vyddhi) of the doshas or humours* were treated by 
i^mcmes o a contrary nature that is those containing a large proportion of 
or ^ particular ingredient of the body is increased 

° proportion, it should be reduced or restored to its 

f used by the Hindus covered a vast 

number of specifics to deal with all such contingencies. 

the cfas^ic^ST^Tyu^edL'^^^^^^ treatment discussed by 


mLt^JiS'me^^c^s)^^’^^^ and simples, were the chief means of curative treat- 

medicinal employment of foods like honey. 

of thrSshi^^H tfr ^ «^any iUs due toUn imbalance 

conZencewas noZr ^^ ^ moderation. On the other hand, 

continence was not recommended except for specific purposes; 

io6 


(4) exercise, including asanas, pranayatna and other yogic routines; 

(5) massage, including the anointing {snehana) of the head, soles of the feet, 
atmpits, genital area, with medicated oils; 

fumigation {dhuma) through the nose, mouth or vagina. Medicated sub- 
staiices were thrown into a fire or hot water and the fumes or steam inhaled. 
The fumes could be directed into the vagina by means of tubes; 

(7) sweating {svedana), induced by hot-baths, hot hip-baths, the application 
of cloths soaked in hot water and wrung out, of heated plaster, hot-bricks, hot 
sandbags; by steam-baths, or by lying on a cot placed over a smouldering 
fire; 

(8) baths* (sndna) of all kinds were recommended for a wide variety of ail¬ 
ments, and formed the subject of a separate study; 

(9) gargling {kavala) was advised for throat infections, for clearing the gullet, 
and for mild cases of tuberculosis; 

(10) eye-salves or eye-drops. The application of anjana or collyrium with the 
finger or metallic probe to the rim of the lids of to the conjunctiva was 
widely recommended for many eye troubles; 

(11) nose-drops formed part of nasya or nasal therapy. The use of iiro- 
virechana. ‘head-purge’, by means of errhines or sternutatories to promote 
nasal secretions or sneezing was common in certain cult rites in preparation 

for prolonged periods of concentration; r xu 

(12) suppositories of various ingredients usually made to the size of the 

patient’s thumb and coated with ghee; 

pureine (virechana) induced either by diet or by drugs; 

(14) enemas IbasH or vasti) consisting of warm water or oily solutions intro¬ 
duced by means of a metal tube or hollow stalk with a membranous bag made 
of a bull’s or goat’s bladder tied to one end; 

(15) vomiting {vamana) for the elimination of surplus humours, especiaUy 

(16) or sir^adha) played o” ^ 

in treatment since an accumulation of blood in the body was thought to cai^e 
vapours to rise to the brain, resulting in loss of self-control, ° 

and even insanity. Blood was reduced by means of 

cupping scarification, phlebotomy or venesection, i.e. opening the vem. 

(17) ^cautery {agni-karana). scorching, burning or branding the skin with h 

rubbing the salve into the open wound. 

singular remedy prescribed by the semiiegenaa^ p ^ j ^ 

fourth day of “^^/“'.Vouttr^Slnon and a lirard. 

mife^arn'^n Sn^.-it fili both fall into the fire. Quickly eat the two 
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and drink some rain water, and then drink a gruel of curdled milk mixed with 
butter. Cure is certain. 
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Ayurveda history. The earliest Indian medicine of which we have any 
knowledge was that practiced by the aborigines whose curative feats with 
dried tubers and stems never ceased to amaze the Indo-Aryans. From them 
the Indo-Aryans learnt to distinguish the healing herbs from the poisonous 
plants. The asura (aboriginal) phj'sician Sukra*, we are told, repeatedly dis¬ 
comfited the gods by his healing arts, and the Ramdyana relates how the 
vanara physician Sushena healed the wounds of Rama and restored Laksh- 
mana to life. The skill of the non-Aryan Pisachas* in surgery was proverbial. 
Much of this ancient lore is embodied in the Atharva-veda which like all Vedic 
medicine abounds in sorcery, black-magic, charms, spells and herbal cures. 
In the Vedas generally, sickness is ascribed to hostile spirits, demon-po.sses- 
■ sion, the evil eye, and curses, and recovery to the result of propitiation, 
incantations and so forth, which as a rule play a more important part than 
genuine therapy. 

The first important step towards scientific medical treatment probably 
came with the Persians. As Jolly points out, from Persia came the old Hindu 
word for physician and medicine {bheshaj) and for magic spells {mantra, from 
besides the names of certain diseases, and parts of the body. Persian 
inspiration continued to Seleucid times for Charaka quotes a Persian physi¬ 
cian named Kankayana of Bahlika; and other early works speak of Persian 
remedies and drugs, including king or assafoetida. In still later times the 
therapeutic uses of mercury and other metals, and of opium, as well as 
diagnosis by the pulse reached India via the Muhammadan world, and the 

influence of Avicenna s Qanoon' on medieval Hindu medicine was incal¬ 
culable. 

The next significant contribution to Hindu medicine was made by the 
(ireeks, whose writers and practitioners seem to have set a pattern for Indian 
ph3'sicians to follow. Until the Greek period, Hindu therapeutics was mainly 

aumatur^. rom Greece came many elements of the materia medica) the 
theory of humours' and the whole humoral pathology; the unripe, ripening 
an ripe stages of fevers; the classification of diseases into hot and cold, dry 
and moist and their treatment by remedies of the ‘opposite’ character; the 
therapeutic use of spirituous liquors, contrary to Hindu religious custom; the 
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purely Hippocratic emphasis on prognosis; the notion of *• emperaments’; the 
influence of the seasons on dietetics; the ethical code c: the physician, so 
reminiscent of the Hippocratic Oath; the diagnosis and reatment of quoti¬ 
dian, tertian and quartan fevers. In embryology the idea of the simultaneous 
development of all parts of the foetus; the birth of twins from the equal 
division of semen; the relation of the right part of the body to the male sex 
in the foetus; the method of dismembering a dead foetus and its extraction 
by means of a hook fixed in the eye socket. In surgery the introduction of 
many surgical instruments; the method of lithotomy; and several mis¬ 
cellaneous techniques; the operation of the right eye with the left hand, and 
of the left eye with the right hand, with details for the removal of cataract in 
ophthalmology. 

Two Greek physicians residing in northern India have left interesting 
records of the period. Ctesias of Cnidos (413-397 bc) was physician to Darius 
II and Artaxerxes Mnemon for twelve years and left a description of the races 
and natural products of India, interspersed with much fanciful material. 
Megasthenes (306-298 bc), Seleucid* ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta wrote an account of the Mauryan empire. But there must have been 
many others whose lives went unrecorded. In the Mahdbhdrata the awe¬ 
inspiring Yavanas (Greeks) strike the Indians as ‘all-knowing’, and an Indian 
story speaks of Greek physicians as being so skilled that they could restore 
sight to the blind and raise the dead. 

Not infrequently the medium for the introduction of new methods from 
abroad was the Buddhist monk. Many Buddhists were foreigners and the 
majority were great travellers and students who picked up a great de^ of 
medical and other knowledge in the course of their travels. In fact organized 
medicine in India seems first to have been practiced by Buddhists. Perhaps 
the earliest hospitals in the world, and free at that, were those established by 
Buddhists in about the third century bc, and there still exists the f^ous 
decree of Asoka in his second Rock Edict, celebrating the foundation of 
medical centres all over his dominions, dispensing treatment to men and 

animals. . -r. i. - v 

Hindu tradition itself derives the science of medicine from Brahma who 

instituted it in order to allay the pains and tribulations of the gods and lesser 
beings His work conceived in 100,000 verses describing the cause \hetu), 
symptoms ilinga), and remedy {aushadha) of all diseases was handed down to 
a line of gods and rishi custodians, although the order of succession is not 
consistently given. From Brahma it passed to Prajapati, then to Daksha, the 
Alvins (the divine physicians), Indra, Bhaskara (the sun-god), Dh^vantan , 
physician of the gods, Divodasa king of Kali, Bharadvaja, Atreya (also called 
Punarvasu) a contemporary of Buddha who taught medicine at Ta^la, 
Tivaka the cast-off child of a courtesan of Rajagriha, picked up from a refuse- 
bin by a scion of a royal family, educated at Taxila under Atreya (he figures 
prominently in Buddhist records as the physician of Bimbisaxa 1 ^ of 
Magadha, and of Buddha); KaSyajm also a ^ 

physician and children’s doctor; Agnivela (vassal of A^), Bhela of 
G^dhara, whose Bhda-samhita a medical treatise is extant in an ®^remdy 
corrupt form); Palakapya, Harita, and Kshirapani. Several of these are 
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mythical figures and of course little exists of their theories, but with the next 
three names, Charaka, Susruta and Vagbhata, knoNvn as the vnddha^rayi. 
The Triad of the Ancients’, the history of Indian medicine may be said to 


Charaka (^ad 80-180?) was court physician to the Kushan king Kanishka, 
whose wife he attended in a difficult delivery. According to tradition he was 
the incarnation of Sesha the world serpent, and received his knowledge of the 
healing arts from the Naga people, but indications are that he was a Buddhist. 
His original vTitings are lost, and the treatise now bearing his name is a 
redaction of his work, with embellishments by another author. The code of 
conduct as set forth in Charaka’s work is of a highly ethical order and 
remarkably Hippocratic in content, and most of the rules^ governing the 
conduct of the Hindu physician are taken from him. The rrianual contains 
chapters on a variety of subjects such as longevity, drugs, prescriptions, oint¬ 
ments, and six hundred kinds of purgatives. There is no chapter on surgery; 
many of its sthdna or ‘topics’ overlap; it is ill-organized and deals with many 
irrelevant matters; but it remains a rich storehouse of medical lore and 
invaluable in the study of Hindu medicine. 

SuSruta (c. AD 350) associated with the city of Banaras, wrote a work on 
medicine in eight sth^as or parts, and also a thesis on the therapeutic 
properties of garlic. His Sdrirdsthdna is succinct and systematic, and very 
ably reduces to manageable size the vast amount of data that Indian medical 
science had inherited. The original text is lost and the extant Susruta is 
believed to be a revision by the Buddhist monk Vasubandhu. The Susruta is 
rather a treatise on surgery (hernia, cataract, plastic surgery), but there is 
also a small section on the interpretation of dreams for diagnosis. 

The next landmark in the history of Hindu medicine is what is known as the 
Bower Manuscript, named after its British discoverer, Lieut. A. Bower, who 
found it in 1890 in a Buddhist stupa in Kashgar in Central Asia. The manu¬ 
script, which was edited with profound learning and scholarship by Rudolf 
Hoemle, is written in the Indian Gupta script on birch-bark and has been 
dated about ad 450. It deals with eye diseases, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, hairdyes, 
and the pharmaceutical value of various drugs, besides a panegyric on garlic 
and a number of formulae for powders, medicated oils, enemas, tonics, colly- 
riums, hair-washes, and so forth. It makes no reference to Charaka, but 
quotes Susruta. 

An important, though anonymous, manuscript giving much similar 
material is the NavanUaka (c. ad 500)1 which confirms the existence of the 
earlier medical classics and gives a general idea of the growth of Ayurvedic 
literature. A critical studj^ of the text is invaluable in helping to fix the dates 
of the earlier treatises. 

ySgbhato (Pad 610-850?) grandson of a distinguished physician was born 
in the Indus region, studied under a Buddhist teacher and shows a marked 
Buddhist influence. He is regarded as unrivalled in his knowledge of the basic 
principles of Ayurveda. His work, the Ashidnga-sanigraha (Eight-branched 
Compendium) written in verse form, mentions several drugs imported from 
Persia, or rather Yavana (Greek) medicinal plants grown in Persia. Another 
medieval writer of the same name, Vagbhata II (?700-870?) is the author 
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of the Ashfdnga-hridaya-samhitd, a book identified witt the Atai^a of the 
Arabian sources. 

D^^bala (fl. 880) Kashmiri physician, made some not. ./orthy additions to 
the Charaka saihhita, and the present version of the latter work has been 
largely edited by him. For almost four centuries thereafter no original con¬ 
tribution was made to the theory of A5nirveda, most of the books written 
being little more than paraphrases of earlier texts. Vopadeva (c. 1250), friend 
of Hemadri* was the first to add new material. He was himself the son of a 
medical practitioner of Berar and wrote commentaries and textbooks on 
medicine. 

Madhava (fl. 1370), not to be confused with the philosopher Madhva, was also 
known as Vidyaranya. He served as Prime Minister to Bukka, founder of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom, and hke his famous brother Sayana {see et)miology) 
was a Vedic scholar. Madhava is considered the foremost authority on niddna 
or diagnosis and ranks in importance just below the great triad, Charaka, 
Suiruta and Vagbhata. His treatise has frequently, and erroneously, been 
identified with the Badan (or Yedan) i.e. nidana, an anon3nnous eighth- 
century work on pathology, and one of the last Ajnirvedic texts translated by 
order of the Baghdad Caliphs. 

Madhava’s teachings were set down by his pupil V^da, who added much 
tantrik lore to his master’s theories. Cludmidatta (fl. 1450) or Chakrapard of 
Bengal was the son of the head cook of a Bengali ruler. His work on thera¬ 
peutics shows tantrik tendencies and probably owed much to Vpnda. 

From the middle ages until the modem period Hindu medicine fell under the 
influence of tantrism and alchemy*, with special stress laid on the therapeutic 
and so-called ‘magical’ value of mercury (rasa), and hundreds of super¬ 
stitious works on the subject were produced. But with the Furopean advent 
Hindu physicians showed remarkable resiUance in accepting and adopting 
Western methods. Sometimes Eiuropeans employed questionable devices to 
make their own techniques acceptable to the orthodox. Thus in the nineteenth 
century the western physicians Drs EUis and Anderson composed verses in 
Sanskrit, had them inscribed on old paper and passed them off as ancient 
texts in order to salve the conscience of those who still resisted vaccination. 
Today the best A3mrvedic doctors use the stethoscope and sphygmomano¬ 
meter, employ standard techniques of climcal diagnosis, and prescribe ancient 
medicines reinforced wth Western drugs. 
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BACTRIANS. The region of Bactria originally comprising the district around 
Balkh or Balhi. is spoken of in Indian records as Bahlika. BaDiika. Vahlika or 
Valhika. Its capital city of Balkh, *the mother of cities , was an ancient seat 
of Zoroastrian worship and reputedly the place where Zoroaster died. The 
Bactrians were later frequently confused with the Parthians* who were in 
fact often at war with them. 

About 250 BC, while Aioka reigned at Pataliputra, the Seleucid governor 
of the Greek colony of Bactria named Diodotus threw off the Seleucid* yoke 
and became independent, founding a dynasty of Bactrian Greeks, whose 
territorial sway extended over parts of Persia and northwest India. Although 
separated from the Greek homeland and isolated in the heart of Asia, the 
Bactrian Greeks nonetheless preserved a basically Hellenic culture which was 
to spread its influence not only throughout India, but as far afield as Indo¬ 
nesia, Indochina and Japan. 

In 197 BC, Euthydemus I, son-in-law of Diodotus invaded the territory 
of the neighbouring raja and made his authority felt over much of the 
Panjab. The Seleucid king Antiochus II, having failed to recover his lost 
province, agreed to the use of a royal title by Euthydemus and gave his 
daughter in marriage to Demetrius his son. Many coins dating from the 
reign of Euthydemus are extant. They are of excellent quality, and represent 
the first of a number of currencies issued by the Bactrian Greeks, which 
are among the best specimens of the coiner's art in the ancient world. 

The son of Euthydemus, Demetrius (190-165 bc), is Chaucer’s ‘Grete 
Emetrius, King of Ynde’, and is identified with Dattamitra of the Mahd- 
hhdrata, Damodara of the Rdjatarahgim, Krimisa of the Divydvaddna, and 
Devamantiya of the Milandapanho. It was he who was responsible for actually 
establishing Greek supremacy on Indian soil. His domain covered large areas 
of northwestern and western India, including the lower Indus valley and 
Kat^war, and within this periphery sometimes losing and sometimes 
gaining ground the Greeks ruled for over a hundred years more. 

ApoUodotus, brother or kinsman of Demetrius figures in the Mahdbhdrata 
as Bhagadatta, king of the Yavanas. His importance is corroborated by the 
widespread diffusion of his coinage, the range of find-spots exceeding that of 
any ot er Greek ruler except Menander. Bactrian Greek incursions into the 
very eart of India after they had wrested from the Mauryan king Brihadratha 
(c. 185 BC) a considerable portion of his territory in the north, speeded up 
tne disruption of the Mauryan empire, and were in fact the immediate 
° ^ termination of that dynasty. A tradition, repeated as late as the 

tilth century AD records that during the horse-sacrifice of Pushyamitra 
(c. 175 BC) the Sunga king, his grandson Vasumitra, while guarding the 
wandemg horse, had a brush with some Greek cavalry on the north bank of 
the bmdhu (not the Indus, but a tributary of the Jamna), and both horse and 
A^^todotus carried off. These Yavanas were probably the troops of 
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A vigorous revolt ag^st Demetrius was led by Eucratides (171-150 bc) 
who according to the Greek writer Justin, ‘reduced India to subjection' 
probably a reference to his conquest of the Indus region. AntialcidL {130^ 
100 BC) nded everythmg between the Hindu Kush and the Jhelum, and sent 
^ envoy to the Su^an court of Bhagabhadra. This envoy. HeUodorus son of 
Dion, is celebrated m Indian annals for having raised at Besnagar the 
famous Garuda column* in honour of Vasudeva whose devotee he had 
become. 

Perhaps the greatest of the Bactrian Greeks was Menander {115—go bc) 
who has found a prominent place in Buddhism as a scholar and patron of 
the religion. As Milinda he figures in a well-known Buddhist work, the 
Milindapanho*. From his capital at Sakala (modem Sialkot) he niled 
territories stretching from Kabul to Barygaza (Broach), near Kathiawar, and' 
from Seistan to Mathura, and the western districts of Uttar Pradesh! His 
wide conquests were somewhat exaggeratedly exalted by a Greek chronicler 
even above those of Alexander the Great. 

At this time the Greeks were in occupation of the whole of northwestern 
India and its coastal districts, and from here they gradually encroached 
inland towards Uj jain and beyond Mathura. A legend relates that in a Yavana 
attack on Mathura, Krishna while attempting to repel the invader was 
defeated and compelled to flee. One of the few references to the Greek 
advances in Sanskrit literature is found in a line in Patanjali's grammar, which 
illustrates the correct use of a verb for an event that has just taken place, 
with the example, ‘The Yavana was besieging Saketa’ (near Ayodhya), and 
‘The Yavana was besieging Madhyamika’ (near Chitor). Indirectly, as it 
were, this confirms that the Greek advances were of sufficient importance 
and well-enough known for a reference concerning them to be used as a 
commonplace in grammar. 

It is not clear in whose reign these and other invasions of the Middle 
Country took place, but it would appear that they occurred during the time 
of Demetrius, Apollodotus or Menander. The Yuga-purdna section of the 
Gdrgi-sathhiid mentions the ‘viciously vahant' Yavanas at Mathura on the 
Jamna, at Saketa in Oudh, and in the Panchala country (the Jamna-Ganges 
Doab). The samhitd goes on to record that the Greeks took first the suburbs 
and then the town of Pataliputra itself by the use of their siege train, and 
subsequently treats of the Greeks as masters of the country, dwelling on the 
consequences of the rule of the ‘unconquerable Yavanas’, and ‘the terrible 
and numerous Sakas’ who were sometimes identified with them. 

This was the zenith of Bactrian Greek successes in territorial expansion in 
India, and the following few decades witness their decline; the result of 
internecine strife and the pressure of external forces represented by the 
Parthians, Sakas and Kushans who were increasingly harassing the northern 
borders of the Greek kingdoms. We cannot tell precisely how long the Gredc 
empire in India survived Menander. In places Greek dominion lasted for 
a century after his death. 

Stray references survive in contemporary inscriptions telling of the con¬ 
tinued existence of Greek rule in obscure areas. Taking^ Bactria and India 
together we know, mainly from coins, of thirty-nine Bactrian Greek kings and 
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one queen who ruled these regions. The last Greek king was He^aeus, who 
ruled an attenuated kingdom for a few months before bemg finaUy over¬ 
whelmed bv the Kushans. Thousands of Indianized Greeks* remained in 
India, in time merging with the local peoples, to add their quota to the 
melange of races that constitutes the population of the Indian subcontinent. 
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BAGH, a village on the Biighini river in Gwalior, Madliya Pradesh, the site 
of nine Mahayana caves of uncertain origin and date. The caves, which include 
a few monks’ cells, contain some excellent frescoes and sculptures but except 
for a single letter, ka, the first consonant of the Devanagari alphabet, have 
yielded no inscriptions indicating their history: nor any clue as to who 
started the cave structures, who the patrons were or for how long they were 
in use. 

The Bagh caves have suffered serious damage from the hand of time and 
the depredations of nature. The roofs of the caves, which are of sandstone, 
have succumbed to the cumulative pressure of the water-logged claystone 
above it, and the constant dripping of water through the centuries has 
ruined most of the caves. Some roofs have fallen in, damp has corroded the 
pigments, obliterating the murals which once covered thousands of square 
feet, and bats have further de.spoiled the remaining ceilings. Many paintings 
have been effaced by smoke from tlie fires of vagrant tribes who made the 
caves their home. 

T^e single alphabetic engraving has been subjected to palaeographic test, 
fhe pigments of the frescoes submitted to chemical analysis, the style of 
painting 4 nd stonework compared with other Indian examples of a similar 
character, and on the basis of these findings the date of the cave masterpieces 
has been tentatively referred to the sixth century ad. The murals are 
generally in the Ajanta style, .showing the same spontaneity and the same 
secular predisposition. The fact that so far only a few insignificant Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images have bwn unearthed on the site seems to indicate 
that the original object of worship was the pre-i(jpn,ic^tupa, and that 

Bagh may have pre-dated Ajanta. But until more cvi^enceTs forthcoming 
nothing can be stated with certainty. 
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BALARABIA, elder brother of Krishna, was bom of a white hair plucked from 
the head of Vishnu which entered the womb of his mother Devakl. He was 
therefore white complexioned, in contrast to his brother Krishjtia who was 


very dark. According to the Puranas, Balarama was a partial incarnation of 
Vishnu, or of Sesha the cosmic serpent, or again a reincarnation of Laksh- 
matia, brother of Rama. In order that he might escape the wrath of the tyrant 
Karhsa, the Herod of Hindu mythology, he was miraculously extracted from 
his mother’s womb and transferred to the womb of Rohiiji, another of 
Vasudeva’s wives. 

Many of Balar^a’s adventures both in his boyhood and manhood were 
shared by Krishna*. On one occasion Krishna and Balarama passed the 
orchard of the demon Dhenuka and picked and ate some apples. Dhenuka, 
inspired by Kamsa’s hatred of the two boys took the form of an ass and 
began to Idck them. Balarama caught the ass by the heels, whirled him 
around his head until he died, and then flung the carcass on a palm tree. 
Dhenuka's retinue who came to his aid met the same fate, gnd the tree was 
soon festooned with the carcasses of asses. 

On another occasion Kaihsa sent the asura Pralamba to join in the athletic 
contest against Krishna and Balarama. Pralamba deliberately lost one of the 
boyish games so that he might be given the penalty of carrying Balarama 
on his back. Then suddenly expanding his form he made off with Balarama. 
Krishija called to his brother to suspend his mortal nature and deal with the 
demon. Upon this Balarama laughed, and filled with divine strength squeezed 
the monster to death. 

Balarama was as fond of wine as Krishna was of the fair sex, and once 
while in a state of intoxication he called upon the Yamuna river to come to 
him so that he might bathe. Angered that the command was not heeded 
Balarama plunged his weapon, the ploughshare, into the river and dragged 
the waters out until Yamuna begged forgiveness. Impetuous and hot- 
tempered he killed his brother-in-law Rukmin in a drunken brawl. When the 
Kauravas imprisoned Samba, Krishna's son, and refused to release him, 
Balarama thrust his ploughshare under the ramparts of Hastinapura, 
threatening to pull them down if Duryodhana did not surrender the youth. 
Another episode concerned Dvivida, a great ape who had once helped R^a 
but had now become arrogant and tyrannous. He stole the ploughshare of 
Balarama who challenged him to mortal combat and slew him. 

Balarama was nobler in character than his brother, and disapproved of 
Krishija’s covetousness {see Satrajita) and his many adventures with the 
gopis. Unlike most of the heroes of ancient Indian legend Balarama married 
only once, in the following circumstances. Raivata (or Kakudmin) son of 
Revata (or Reva) was king of Anarta in Gujarat with his capit^ at 
Kuiasthali near Dvaraka. His daughter Revati was so beautiful that Raivata 
did not consider any mortal fit to wed her, and consulted Brahma on the 
subject. Brahma advised him to let her wed Balarama, since the latter was a 
portion of Vishnu himself. Without his knowing it, Raivata’s consultation 
with Brahma had taken many aeons, and when he returned he found that 
mankind had gro\vn smaller in stature. When Balarama was pr^ented with 
the gigantic Revati he found her too tall so he shortened her with his plough¬ 
share before marrying her. They had two sons, Ni^atha and Ulmuka. Like 
her husband Raivati was very partial to wine and the couple often mdulged 
in drinking bouts together. 
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Balarama’s favourite weapons were the ploughshare {phala, or hala), the 
mace {musala) and the club {saunanda). A great fighter, he taught Duryod- 
hana and Bhima the use of the mace, though he remained neutral in the 
hostilities between the Pandavas and Kauravas. But the foul blow delivered 
to Duryodhana by Bhima so offended his sense of fair play that he seized 
his club to fight Bhima and was only restrained by Krishna. 

After the battle of Kurukshetra, and the turmoil of Dvaraka which ended 
with the death of Krishna, Balarama sat down under a tree and slept, and 
shortly afterwards his soul, in the form of the cosmic serpent 3esha, whose 
incarnation he was, issued from his mouth, leaving his lifeless corpse on a 
rock. The funeral obsequies of Krishna and Balarama were performed by 
Arjuna. 

Balarama was also called Bala-bhadra (might-e.xcelling), Bala-deva 
(power-god), Nila-vastra (blue-vestured, after his favourite apparel) 
Yamuna-bhid (Yamuna-breaker), Kalindi-karshana (Yamuna-dragger)’ 
Madhu-priya or Priya-madhu (wine-loving), Halayudha (plough-armed)| 
Hala-bhrit (plough-bearer), Musali (pestle holder), Sarhkarshana (having a 
ploughshare), Langali (having a ploughshare), Gupta-chara (secret-goer) 
Tala-dhvaja (palm-bannered). 
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BJtoA, the descendants of the Anava king Bali {see Utathya) whose five 
putative sons namely, Anga, Vaiiga, Kaliiiga, Pundra and Suhma, founded 
langdoms and dynasties m eastern India, famous in the Epic and early 
historical periods, although they are not precisely identifiable today. These 
SL i the Puranas as impure, their land as un- 
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descendant of Yayati througn Jus lourth son Ann. The dty was also called 
MalinI because it was suirounded by champak trees like a garland (mfffff). 
Its history is closely linked with Kalihga, Magadha and other contiguous 
states. Later Anga was aimexed by the Gauda (Gau^a) kingdom. The 
Gau^as are mentioned by Paijini and Kautilya and in the Puranas. Gauda 
formed a part of the Mauiya and Gupta empires and after the fall of the 
Guptas became autonomous under Gopachandra (c. ad 550). Under his 
successors, notably Sa^aika (619-637) it came into conflict with the Maukhari 
kings of Kanauj*. After Salaflka’s death the king of Kanauj defeated the king 
of Gauda, a victory celebrated in Vakpati’s poem, and from the resulting 
anarchy arose the PSla* dynasty of Bengal. 
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BAIJN (also known as Bali or Valin), vanara (monkey) king, was a son of 
Indra, bom from the hair {bala) of his mother. He married Tara and had two 
sons, Angada and Tara. Balin was a notorious t3?rant and had the power of 
extracting half the strength of any person who faced him. Once when 
Rkvaj^a long of Lanka attempted to pull his tail he caught him up and held 
him trapped in the coils of his tail for twelve years, and only released him 
when he felt he had been sufficiently punished. 

BSlin usurped the kingdom of Kishkindhya (modem Mysore) from his 
half-brother Sugriva and abducted Sugriva’s bride Ruma. Sugriva, a son 
of Surya the sun-god (hence also called Ravi-mandana, 'the sun’s son’) had 
been king of the vanara people, and had the abili^ to change his shape at 
will. During their search for Sita, the brothers Rama and Lakshmana helped 
the vanara king to recover his kingdom and his bride Ruma from Balin. In 
the straggle with Balin, Rama found that because of Balin’s supematmal 
power he could not win by fair means, so he made Sugriva fight him, and 
concealing himself behind a tree shot his opponent with an arrow from the 
back. The dying speech of Balin reproaching Rama for being a coward showed 
that the northern knight had much to leam from the native about fair play, 
ethical ideals and chivalric warfare. 

After Balin’s death his son Angada joined R5ma in his search for Sita 
and in his campaign against Ravana. Sugriva who had also promised 
assistance forgot his mission and spent his time carousing and sporting with 
his wives and concubines, and only when Lakshmana threatened to slay him 
did he assemble his armies and join in their quest. Together wi& hp chief 
minister and adviser; the monkey general Hanuman*, he was Rama s mam 
ally, and was wounded in the war against Ravana. 
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BANA (fl. AD 650), also known as Bana-bhatfa, v^ tte greatest master of 
Sanskrit prose. Little is known for certain about his Me 
mother died when he was a child and he was broug up y 
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died wlien the boy was fourteen years old. Bana had two half-brothers 
children of a ^udra woman, but he is careful to mention that his own mother 
was a brahmin. His opposition to the cruel rite of suttee is often quoted. 

Bana is known principally for two works: the incomplete Harsha-charita 
or life of the Buddhist emperor Harsha, the first of the historical kavyas 
(minor epics); and the Kadambari, agadya (prose) romance, also unfinished 
but later completed by his son. Like other great kathds (tales), the Kadamhati 
consists of stories within stories and is borrowed in part from Guna^ya’s 
Brihat-kathd. It tells how a young chanddla (low-caste) girl brings a parrot to 
king ^udraka and the bird beguiles the monarch with stories. The parrot 
like the poet, has lost its mother, and has been reared by its father. It tells 
its own story followed by a tale it has he2ird from a sage. The story is long 
drawn-out and extremely involved, the plot revolving around the love of a 
prince for the maiden Kadambari. Baiia’s descriptions of nature are pro¬ 
digious and exhausting, but he has a true mastery of the portrayal of love, 
surprisingly free from banality and grossness. Among the great Sanskrit 
writers Bana for aU the rich texture of his prose, is without doubt the most 
circumlocutory and involved in structure and style. Some of his complex 
sentences extend over six pages of modem print. To this is added the f ac t 
tha,t he is full of obscure m3dhological allusions, and double entendre {vakroti), 
which make him tiring to read. He is greatly admired by Indian critics iri 
some measure for his power of suggestion {dhvani), but especially for his 
verbal dexterity. 

Bana married the sister (or daughter) of the poet Mayiira (fl. ad 650) who 
was also patroni^d by Harsha. Mayura is said to have described the beauty 
of frs own sister in intimate detail in his erotic Mayiirdshfaka. of which only 
eight stanzas_ survive. The girl cursed him and the poet was afflicted with 
leprosy. Mayi^ then composed his SHrya-iataka in praise of the sun-god, and 
the flattered deity cured him of his affliction. 
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the most famous lihga* images around which was built a temple dedicated to 
Vi^veSvara (Siva). 

During the Epic period the city became the capital of the tribe of Ka5!, 
and ever since has been popularly known as ICasI. The Ka^I djmasty was 
founded by Kshatra-vriddha, grandson of PurQravas*, and the Ka§i kings 
and princesses figured prominently in the Mahdbhdrata. In a campaign 
against the king of Ka^i the city was once destroyed by Krishna* who later 
restored it. 

The celebrated river-front of Banaras contains temples and ghats (bathing- 
places) named after or dedicated to Hanuman, Hari^chandra, Kedar (Siva), 
Chaturbhuja (Vishnu), Dattatreya, Gane^a and a host of others, even one 
to the Mani-karnikd (jewel of the ear) or earring which Parvati lost while in 
Banaras. 

The city and environs contain about one thousand five hundred temples and 
at least half a million idols, the majority lacking in any aesthetic merit. Says 
a Hindu writer, ‘Banaras has fifteen hundred temples, yet hardly one deserves 
mention as a work of art’ (V, p. 243). The sacred area is encircled by the 
Panchkosi Road, thirty-six miles in length, and pilgrims make a circuit of 
this road on foot, talcing six days in the process. It is believed that anyone of 
whatever caste or creed, who dies within the compass of Panchkosi is purged 
of all his sins and goes straight to paradise. Thouscinds of Hindus are brought 
to Banaras to end their days. 

From the eleventh century on, Banaras was periodically sacked by the 
Muslims: in 1033 by a lieutenant of Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1194 by the Ghoris, 
and later by the Khiljis arid Moguls, each razing temples and building mosques 
in their place. The city was governed by the Muslims from the twelfth century 
onwards, and by the time of Aurangzeb not a single historic shrine of any 
importance dating before 1600 was left standing. Today Banaras teems with 
Muhammadan monuments and mosques and all the Hindu structures are 
comparatively recent. A mosque stands directly on the site of the ancient 
foundations of the VisveSvara liriga temple. 
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BANDHA, ‘knot’, the contraction of a muscle or internal organ for the 
purpose of sealing the occult orifices of the body and bringing certain vital 
centres under control, to permit the performance of secret ‘interior’ acts while 
the position is thus maintained. The bandha is part of ihtpararmidra*, and is 
sometimes listed among the mudrds or the dsanas. The following are the more 
important bandhas: 

Mula-bandbA* ‘root contraction’, the drawing in of the abdomen and the 
contraction of the anal sphincter followed by its dilation. The rapid alternate 
dilation and contraction of the anus alone is known as the aSvini, ‘horsy . 



According to the texts, ‘the mula-bandha conquers old age and death’, 
Jfilandhara, 'net holding', perfonhed by bending the head forward and 
pressing the chin in the triangular hollow at the join of the collar bones of 
the neck, thereby constricting the network of arteries at the jugular notch. 
This 'chin-lock' is believed to prevent the escape of the vital essence from the 
sahasrara (the subtle plexus at the top of the head) downwards towards the 
navel where it is heedlessly devoured by the digestive fire. Through this 
bandha the nectar, becomes available to the yogi himself who thereby 
‘becomes immortal and wanders with delight through the three worlds'. 
Ud^ana, 'flying', the alternate contracting and relaxing of the abdominal 
muscles. The body is bent forward, the shoulders hunched, and the abdominal 
muscles contracted by dravang in the belly at the navel and ‘holding hard’, 
or by drawing the muscles up at each side and leaving the central muscle 
outstanding. A variation of this, called nauli, is sometimes classed \vith the 
purificatory acts of sodhana] it is then performed by isolating the rectus 
abdominis (the straight muscle of the abdomen), ‘locking’ it and then moving 
it rapidly from side to side, ‘like quivering water’. It is supposed to ‘cleanse 
the ^gestive organs and assist the digestive winds’. 

Medhia-bandha, ‘phaUus-lock’, causing the phallus to assume an erect position 
and ‘locking’ it while thus erected, so that it remains rigid for an indefinite 
period. Yogis have been known to tie a weight of as much as twenty pounds 
to the tip of the organ, lift it and keep it lifted by means of this bandha. The 
performance of the feat is said to be assisted by drugs and aphrodisiacs, 
Retas-bandha, ‘semen lock’, an extremely secret bandha taught by the guru 
(preceptor) only by word of mouth and never set down in writing. It is 
connected with certain highly esoteric techniques such as vajroli, and is 
produced by closing one or more of the nddis or channels* of the subtle body 
to prevent the emission of semen during intercourse [see bindu). 
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See under Paramudri,, Tantrism, and Yoga. 

BARBARIANS. The word barbara in Sanskrit means a ‘stammerer’, an 
almost exact equivalent of the Greek barbaros. The term had no particular 
sigmficance prior to the brahminical revival, when it assumed a distinctive 
meaning. It stood for an uncouth, uncultivated person and was in the early 
centuries Bc and ad applied in general to any foreigner hailing from the 
northwest. The Barbara tribes mentioned in the Mahabhdrata are associated 
the Ambashthas (a mixed Mongolian-Aryan race), Gandharas (Afghans), 

ahlavas (Parthians), Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and other immi¬ 
grant peoples who had settled in the northwestern regions of India. The sea 
of Barbara named after them was probably a large lake near the mouth of 
the Indus on which stood the trading* centre of Barbarike. 

During the earliest period of written historical records as found in the 
Buddhist and Jain chronicles we note the presence of new intrusive elements, 
both on the borders and within the boundaries of India—-Mongolian, Iranian, 
and other alien races, who were conquering, ruling or making their home in 
India. It was the age of the great janapadas or kshattriya states, both 
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monarchical republican, a penod of foreign and kshattriya ascendency. 
Kshattnya thmkers were responsible for many of the phUosophical doctrine 
embodied m the Upanishads. Kshattnya, Mongol and hybrid races were 
producing the great protestant systems of thought that are among the glories 
of India. Buddha, like Mahavira was part Mongolian; Buddha was bom of a 
Sakya father, Mahavira of a Lichchhavi mother. Go^ala, most famous of the 
itinerant Ajivikas*, was a man of low parentage, which in Sanskrit was one 
way of saying that he may have belonged to a barbarian race. 

In 516 BC the Persian emperor Darius annexed the Panjab and the Indian 
satrapy continued for many years to pay a huge tribute to the Achaemenian 
king. For over a century thereafter close relations were maintained between 
Iran* and India. The Mauryan period saw the advent of the most important 
of the ‘barbarian’ conquerors, namely, the Greeks*, whose association with 
India is one of the most fruitful episodes in the history of the country. 

The interval between the fall of the Mauryas and the rise of the Guptas is 
of paramount significance in the study of Indian civilization. Says Professor 
D. C. Sircar, ‘The most interesting feature of the post-Mauryan period is the 
establishment of foreign supremacy’ (III, p. loi). During this interval of 
nearly five centuries India was iminterruptedly exposed to Buddhist and 
Dravidian influences from within, and to the impact of forceful Eurasian and 
Mongolian influences from without. 

Greek rule in the Bactrian kingdoms of India was brought to an end by 
fresh invasions from Central Asia and the Persian plateau. The new invaders, 
referred to for convenience, and illustratively, as ‘barbarians’, belonged to 
three main groups, namely, Saka or Scythian, Pahlava or Parthian, and 
Yueh-chi or Kushan. The term of their domination extended from about the 
first century bc to the rise of the Guptas in the fourth century ad. These 
three groups ruled contiguous areas, were contemporary, and have been 
frequently confused. 

Sanskrit literature refers to them interchangeably as Pahlavas and Sakas, 
but these terms were often used for any foreigners, and were subsequently 
employed to designate the Arabs, Turks, Afghans and others who entered 
India at a much later date. It is not easy to distinguish Sakas, Parthians and 
Kushans. The djmasties intermarried both among themselves and with the 
local ruling houses, and recent historians refer to them sometimes by 
their original names, but more frequently by h5q)henated forms such as 
Indo-Parthians, Pahlava-Sakeis, Indo-Scythians, Scytho-Parthians, Indo- 
Kushans, and so on. According to Dr F. W. Thomas, ‘It would seem probable 
that the tribes from eastern Iran who invaded India included diverse elements 
mingled indistinguishably together, so that it is impossible to assert that one 
dynasty was definitely Persian while another was Saka’ (III, p. 123). 
Ethnically these groups were mainly of Mongolian and Persian components, 
and the culture they brought was a synthesis of Greek, Persian and 
Chinese. 

The role of the Bactrians, Sakas (including the Saka satraps), Kushans 
■ and others in neutralizing the partisan and nationalistic potentialities of the 
empires that were contiguous with Persia, Rome and China, by fostering the 
spread of the cosmopolitan creed of Buddhism in the new mlheu created by 
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them cannot be overestimated. But for the Kushans, who straddled across 
the empires of Rome and China, the Mahayana teachings would never have 

been carried to the comrt of Peking so early. 

No proper assessment has yet been dravoi of the contribution made by 
these foreign converts to Buddhism to the culture of Hindu India,^ and of 
their part in the promotion of Buddhism in the Far E^t. They constituted a 
major factor in the process of the Indianization of alien invaders, and con¬ 
versely in the assimilation of foreign ideas by the Indians. 

Large numbers of Bactrian Greeks ended up as Buddhist converts and 
settled in India. The $akas, Kushans and others followed a similar course. All 
of them contributed to the slowly changing face of Sakyamuni’s creed. The 
Buddhism preached in Kanishka’s day was radically different from the Bud¬ 
dhism of Buddha, a result largely due to the impact and subtle interaction of 
heterogeneous religions, like the worship of Ahura Mazda, Serapis, Christ, and 
the other religious systems of Persia, Palestine, Egj’pt, Greece, Rome and 
China, which met and mingled in the common ground provided by the Saka 
and especially the Kushan empires. 

These centuries of foreign domination gave India some of her greatest kings, 
influenced the growth and development of her art and drama, prepared the 
way for the revival of Hinduism, and lent much new colour and character to 
Hindu culture. In the establishment of important towns*, in the setting up 
of an efficient civil administration, in the founding of historical eras, in the 
spheres of writing, numerals, art, dress, diet and the crafts, the impress of 
the barbarians is clear and indelible. The clue to much of modern Indian 
history lies in this vast, chaotic and turbulent epoch, during which India 
was able, under new and pow'erful impulses, motivated by fresh racial 
infusions, to evolve a synthesis of magnificent achievements. 

The majority of Hindu historians and patriots tend to gloss over this period 
altogether as being of no account, or speak of it as though it were a shameful 
phase, about which the less said the better. They have grievously neglected 
and consistently underestimated the far-reaching effects of the barbarian 
invasions on Hindu life and society. Thus, Dr C. V. Vaidya, one of the 
foremost scholars on the medieval Indian period, in speaking of this age says 
that the Bactrians left no remnants in India; the Sakas left no trace; even the 
Kushans who ruled from 150 to 300 .^d left no relics, and must have 
dwindled away . The Huns who were supreme for one hundred years did not 
impress the population, 'which remained uncontaminated'. Thus nine 
centuries of foreign rule and influences are brushed aside so that the Mother¬ 
land might be shown to be ‘uncontaminated’ by odious alien contact {see 
sanatva). 

TTiis, from the pen of a scholar of greath breadth of mind and generosity of 
outlook, reflects the deep distaste the Hindu feels for one of the most signifi¬ 
cant phases of Indian history. Several other historians write of this period as 
a time when the best, finest and purest elements among the Hindus, the 
orthodox ch^pions of the Hindu dharma, retired quietly into the caves and 
forests, waiting for the storm to blow over, and then emerged during the 
Gupta period with the ancient precepts of the varndsruma-dharwcL un¬ 
tarnished. 
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This 3.ss6sstn6nt of the h3.rh3.risui poriod is mislcH-ding, since there wes 
little, if any, chance of preserving the old Vedic culture from contact with the 
new modes of thought and ways of living. What is more, proof of the radical 
change in Hindu society that resulted from foreign domination can be 
gleaned, indirectly but conclusively enough, from the Hindu writings. 

An example may be taken from the religious heart of Hinduism during 
the time of the Kushan king Kanishka. Kanishka’s governor of the province 
that included the sacred city of Banaras, was the notorious Vanashpara 
(c. AD 100-120) whose descendants were the Banaphars of Bundelkhand. 
(A dialect, Banaphari in Bundelkhand goes by their name.) According to the 
Puranas, Vanashpara established himself at Padmavati and added new 
conquests around Magadha to the Kushan dominions. He is described as a 
great warrior, ‘powerful like Vishnu’; of exceptional bravery, but having the 
appearance of a eunuch, a portrayal which brings to mind Gibbon’s de¬ 
scription of Vanashpara’s occidental cognates of a later date, the Huns: ‘As 
they were almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed the manly graces of 
youth or the venerable aspect of age’. 

Vanashpara’s ruthless policy is especially worthy of note since, according 
to Dr Jayaswal, ‘He made the population practically brahminless’, and this in 
an area regarded as the seat and font of Hindu orthodoxy. He persecuted the 
priests, abolished the kshattriya class, and in every way depressed the 
brahmins and the Hindu nobility, raising to high estate various foreigners of 
no caste at all. He settled the region between Bundelkhand and Bihar with 
the Madrakas from the Panjab, the Chakras from Gedrosia, the Scythic 
Pulindas, and the Sakas from the northwest, and these outsiders held all the 
important administrative posts. 

The Yuga-purdna section of the Gdrgl Samhitd lamenting over the activities 
of the foreigners says, in the prophetic style characteristic of these writings, 
‘They will destroy one fourth of the total population by the sword, one fourth 
will they carry with them to their own city’. 

The policy of Vanashpara was followed by the later Kushan rulers and 
governors elsewhere. Very often they stopped Hindu worship and imposed 
Buddhism. Hindu texts, some of which may be records of eye-witn^es, 
describe the hapless condition of the Hindus at this time, and graphically 
portray the ruthless process by which the invaders disorganized Hindu 
society. Non-Aryans, mourns one text, foUow the reUgious practices of the 
Aryans and the population lose their character and are degraded. The 
brahmins, kshattriyas and vai^yas are all base men; they all ^ess ^e and 
follow similar customs; they belong to heretical sects: ‘They strike friendships 
for the sake of women’..The aliens slay brahmins, interfere with the sacrifices 
and sacred ceremonies arid .‘carry off the daughters of hermits’ (II, p. 46). 
‘Indeed’, complains Gunadhya, ‘what crimes do the villains not comimt. 
One text goes on to name five powerful mlechchha kings who destroy the foim 
castes. The Vedas become futile. Sudras rise to importance and assu^g me 
prerogatives of priests offer oblations to the sacred fire and behave like brah¬ 
mins. They speak to brahmins in terms of equality, and brahmins addres 
them as ‘Noble Sir*. In fact brahnuns, kshattriyas and vai§yas disappeared 
the country becomes mlechchhanized, i.e. mongrelized. Rites and sacrifice 
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cease and aU men become one caste. A non-brahminical religious and social 
system was ruthlessly imposed on the Hindus and, concludes Jayaswal, 

‘Hindu life was suspended'. , xi. ^ , 

From this it will be seen that there was no question of the brahmins 
retiring to the solitudes and wilds until this period of almost nine centuries 
blew over. They were themselves involved in the relentless process of change. 
This was, in effect, a time when a new Indian cultmal pattern was being 
• evolved. The foreign occupation delivered a shattering blow to the Hindu 
way of life as conceived by the ancients. When the $aka and Kushan era came 
to an end, the Hinduism of the spacious days of the ^rutis and Epics was 
forced into the labyrinth of a defensive brahminism whose convolutions were 
delineated with such care by Manu and the law^vers. It is to be emphasized 
that many of the so-called ‘old texts’ of Hinduism and much that is related 
in mythology, date from the barbarian period, even if one were not rash 
enough to go so far as certain scholars who suggest that some of the Rig-vedic 
hymns may refer to the time of the Parthian and Saka kings of India (I, 
p. 464). 

In brief therefore, the barbarian domination radically altered the outlook 
and faith, the customs and character of the people of India. For good or ill 
the change came, as was inevitable after almost ten centuries of Greek, 
barbarian, half-caste, mlechchha and sudra rule in India, in north, south, east 
and west. Orthodoxy itself was modified under these external stresses, and 
orthodoxy, as it exists today, became largely the reactionary refuge of an 
oppressed priesthood from the conditions imposed upon them by the drastic 
levelling influence of barbarian rule. 

The rise of the imperial Guptas saw the consummation of the marriage 
between Hindu and barbarian, and contingent influences extending from 
Rome to China are discermble both in Indian works of art and literature and 
in the elements of the Hindu religion. At the end of the fifth century a d the 
Ephthalite Huns descended into the Indian plains and established an 
empire that ranged over Persia, Khotan, and other remote parts of Central 
Asia. One legacy of this period is the emergence of the Rajputs*, descendants 
of the Himnish and Gurjara invaders, today regarded as the chief custodians 
of Hinduism. In the Deccan and South India the barbarian culture culminated 
m the suzerainty of the P^lavas, Chalukyas, Satavahanas and other lesser 
dyn^tic lines. The Buddhist king Harsha of Kanauj (d. ad 647) gave some 
semblanw of unity to northern India, but on his death the ensuing chaos 
rcmdiiicd unresolved until the Muslim conquest. 

Between the death of Harsha and the dawn of the Muslim period the sub¬ 
continent was seldom divided into less than a dozen kingdoms and several 
gmcip^ties. According to Hiuen-Tsang, seventh century India outside 
Harsha s realm was split up into about seventy kingdoms. Whatever 
mom^t^ umty was achieved under the rule of a powerful king was 
i^^tdy di^olved with his death. Every fragment of these shattered 
^pires formed the nucleus of new principalities, and every ambitious 
h* ^ ° of 3, handful of mercenaries and appropriate 

1^ t fo 0. sathrdf chakravartin, or a mahdrdjadhi- 
raja. The brahmms who mvariably formed a coterie around the successful 
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brigand supplied the necessary pedigree to establish his lineage and rive 
him respectability. ° 

Internecine strife, religious persecution, and insecurity, which had largely 
characterized the last ten centuries of the barbarian period, continued to be 
the main features of the Indian scene until the arrival of the Muslims. 
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BABD. The bard, court poet or chronicler occupied as conspicuous a position 
in Ancient Indian courtly life as his counterpart in the days of Ancient 
Greece and other heroic periods of history. In spite of this, however, the 
profession of bard in many parts of India was looked down upon. He was 
regarded as a procurer and his wife a prostitute. One of the Sanskrit s5mo- 
nymris for prostitute means ‘wife of a bard'. The bard was known by a 
variety of names in different localities. 

The suta was the traditional custodian of heroic poetry, whose dut^ it 
was to preserve the genealogy of gods, kings and rishis, and recpimt the 
country’s history and act as the royal herald. The suta’s duties often included 
the traimi^ ofelephants and horses, and he was not infrequently the king’s 
physician and;.cook. He lived at the royal court and sang of the heroic deeds 
of the warrbirs of old, in ballads known as chariya-kdvya. He also went 
forth to battle with his royal patron, acting as his charioteer in the campaigns. 
It was the ancient suta who composed and kept aliye through the centuries 
the baifdic poetry that grew into the great epics. He generally belonged to a 
pratiloma caste (bom of a kshattriya male and a brahmin female) and was 
later classed with the kshattriyas. The suta of the eastern kingdoms was called 
a magadha from the country so named, and played a prominent part in 

courtly legend. t. l < 

In medieval India the bardic tradition was carried on by the charan ot 
Gujarat and the hhdt (or bhatta) of Rajputana, who were the heredita^ 
bards and genealogists in their respective regions. They clanned brahmin 
descent, were men of excessive self-esteem, and had a reputation for making 
a demand and then proceeding to kill themselves or a member of their own 
family if the demand was not complied with, so that the guilt of the deaft 
would rest on the transgressor’s head. The Rajput bhats maintain the 
genealogical records of their patrons, visit them periodically brmgmg with 
fb ftm their voluminous registers {vahi), sometimes by the cartload, containing 
details of the family pedigree and history. The profession is strictly heremtaiy. 
There are three requirements for a charan or bhat, namely, the abuity to 
write and recite bardic poetry; ;a good memory for learning the old repertoire 
of songs; and a facility for chronicling new events glorifying the patron. 
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Hierophants like the panda of Gaya and Hardwar also maintain genealogies 
of those families who regularly worship at their shrines. Many other rulers, 
notably the Maharajas of Mysore and Kashmir, began appointing hereditary 
bards only about a generation ago, on the lines of the Rajput bards. 

It is noteworthy that among the lesser communities the bardic tradition 
is also frequently foimd. The balahi or untouchable weaver caste of Madhya 
Pradesh have chroniclers corresponding to the Rajput bhats, and it is said 
that their records are in certain respects fuller than those of the Rajputs. 
Similarly, among the Gonds of Madhya Pradesh, bards known as pardhan 
(or paiari) have a tradition of great antiquity handed down orally from 
father to son, recounting the origin of the Gond race, their early fortunes, 
chief families and genealogies. The association of Rajputs with Gonds is of 
long standing, and the Rajputs may have simply elaborated an idea originally 
borrowed from the Gond tribes. 

Another class of bards are the Bauls of Bengal. The term haul means ‘mad’, 
and refers to the itinerant rustic minstrels or strolling players who despise 
formalism, the ochre robe, the Vedas and conventional religion. They travel 
from village to village singing devotional hymns and folk songs to the 
accompaniment of simple musical instruments like the ektdra (‘one string' 
fiddle) and the small drum, thus carrying on the tradition of the ancient 
magadhas of Bengal. The Bauls have left a profound impression on seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth century Bengali writing, especially after their own 
work had received the stimulus of sufi mysticism. Baul singers include both 
Hindus and Muslims. Rabindranath Tagore wrote many lyrics on baul 
models. 

Some of the Bauls have acquired a more sinister reputation than that of 
simple singers of folk songs. These are usually accompanied by female Com¬ 
ptons md foUow a cult of Buddhist, Tantrik and Vaishnavite admixtures. 
Like the Saktas they have sex rites but believe procreation to be evil. One of 
theu: sacraments is a drink compounded of the excreta of a cow, by which 
they seek the so-^led ‘power of Krishna’. i.e. sexual union without issue. 
K. M. ben finds smularities between baul behefs and those of some of the 
early cults mentioned in the Atharva-veda, 
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of ^hana or purification*, 
ueisonal rtM i- ^ ^ bygtOTic necessity but also as a ritual obligation. Both 

a tS?or preferably a river or spring, but 

a tank or pond, though stiU, or fresh water from a bucket or tap, is preferable 
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to the sea, except on certain occasions. Sea water is believed to cany off 
not only the bodily impurities but also the bodily auras. In any case, ‘what¬ 
ever water is used, it must be thought of as the Ganges water, even if it is 
not Ganges water.’ 

The most effective form of snana is the arghya, a ritual bath in the river, 
when the worshipper makes oblations to the sun. Tanks, ponds and pools 
are also suitable for ceremonial baths, particularly if they are sacred. All such 
places are regarded as ‘crosspoints’ connecting the bather with heaven and 
earth. They are known in Sanskrit as ghaffa, and are always flanked by 
stairways or embankments to ease the worshipper into the new element. The 
modem Hindi ghat consists of flights of steps descending to the water’s edge. 

The ritual bath generally involves the rite of majjana, ‘sinking’, when the 
bather completely immerses his body in the water. Simple ablutionary acts 
are classed vsdth the snanas cind often form part of arghya. The dchamana or 
rinsing of the mouth {see purification); pddya, the washing of the feet; the 
ahhisheka or aspersion* in consecration rites; kshala, when water is poured 
or allowed to descend over one; dhdvana, the ‘rubbing’ of the body to wash 
off the dirt; mdrjana, the ‘wiping’ of the body to dry it after the bath. 

A common ritual ablution is the avabhritha, a ceremonial bath taken before 
or even during a sacrifice. In the greater Vedic sacrifices the chief wife washed 
the back of the sacrificer and he washed hers in turn, after which they 
worshipped the sun. The avabhritha is also performed to atone for any error 
that might have occurred in the course of the sacrifice, and it is then known 
as the niriteka or ‘expiatory’ bath. 

A special bath is taken by the Vedic student after the completion of his 
studies {see Education) to wash off the odour of sanctity which has accrued 
to him as a result of his celibacy and his close association with his guru. This 
aura can be very potent and is considered a source of danger to those who 
come in contact with it. Because of this bath (snana) he becomes known 
as a sndtaka and is now ready to assume the responsibilities of a householder, 
and take up his place in commimal life. 

It may not always be possible for a person to go through the rites of 
purification himself even when it is essential that he do so. In such cases 
substitution baths may be performed. A small stone may be bathed in place 
of the sick or dying person, after the necessary ‘endowing’ rites have b^ 
performed over the stone {see minerals). Similarly when it is not possible 
to move an image because of its size, or because the material will not suffer 
contact with water, the sdlagrdma (in Vaishnavite worship), ba^tnga {m 
Saivite) or other sacred stone may be bathed and anointed m place oi the 


Mthough water is commonly used, it is by no means the only me<hum of 
cleansing. In the fire-bath, purity is acquired by jumpi^ over a fire, or 
standing or sitting before one or more fires. In the ash-bath, often taken 
immediately after the fire-bath, the ashes of sacred plants^e spr^d ^ over 
the body. In the air-bath the naked body is vigorouriy rubbed whole the god 
Vavu is invoked; it is necessary to perform prdnaydma br^ttog exerci^ 
andbreak wind while taking an air-bath. In the di^t-bath, the dust ^d 
by the hoofs of a cow is symbolically sprinkled on the body, and some of the 
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dust applied to the forehead. The sweat-bath is very commonly practiced by 
yogis; the perspiration induced by yogic exercises has a special potency, and 
should never be wiped off but smoothed back into the body with appropriate 
mantras. 

Other baths such as massaging one’s body while exposed to the sun (sun¬ 
bath); bathing in the rain (rain-bath); dry-bathing during a rainless storm 
(wind-bath), are supposed to give one great energy. Rubbing the body with 
the palms of the hands (palm-batl^), with certain leaves (leaf-bath), with soft 
stone (stone-bath), or sand (sand-bath), mud (mud-bath), or with a piece of 
cloth (doth-bath), with oil (oil-bath) or clarified butter (ghee-bath) are all 
valuable in specific cases, but each requires to be performed in a 
way and should be accompanied bv Correct mantras. 

Gcrtfllll Perverse yogic sects like the KapaUkas’*' practice a form of bathing 
which they believe endows them with superhuman siddhis or powers. It 
takes'place after a long period of preparation, when the produce generated 
by one’s own body is used as the medium for the bath. Urine is collected in 
the skull which they always carry with them, and poured over the body. 
Small quantities of excreta are daubed on the crown of the head, the navel, 
and the tip of the male member. After ritual congress with their female 
partners the emitted fluid is applied to the body. The monthly flow of the 
partner is similarly used. 

Followers of less obnoxious cults are satisfied with the application of cow- 
dung and urine to their foreheads. 

Books 
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{Bandit), a modem Indo-Aryan language spoken by about fifty 
milhon people in the state of Bengal. Although largely influenced by Sanskrit 
and structurally Indo-European, Bengali is of pre-Aryan origin, and has 
unmistakable Dravidian affimties in phonetics, morphology, syntax and 
vocabulary (VII, p. 3.) 

The earliest extant literary specimens in Bengali are short lyrical songs 
called charyd, composed between the tenth and twelfth centuries, and embody- 
mg the tenets of the Buddhist Sahajiya sect. Some old proverbs and liturgical 
works of Buddhist and Saivite cults have also survived from this period. 
The language of the charya is believed to represent the initial stage in the 
evolution of BenpU from MagadhI. ‘After the charya,’ says J. C. Ghosh, 
c evidence of any literature for four hundred years’. 

The Sena period brought a revival of Hinduism under the patronage of the 
bena km^. The poet Jayadeva* (c. 1100) came from Bengal, and although 

literature, there is some ground for supposing 
^ ^ Pral^t origin. The Sanskrit influence which commenced with 

e ena penod gamed strength, and translations and adaptations of Sanskrit 
classics for long remained the mainstay of Bengali writing. 

Almost contemporary with the Sanskrit period was the rise of an indigenous 

expression in the cults of Dharma (crypto- 
Buddhist m ongm), of Manasa the serpent goddess, and of Chandi the 
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mother goddess. Poems in. praise and honour of these deities 'were 'written in 
the form of the doha or short lyric, or in the form of the kSvya or long nairati've 
poem. They ■were called wangala (auspidous) when the hero-devotee was 
re'warded; and vijaya (victorious) when the hero-devotee was triumphant over 
obstacles in worship of the deity. These two styles reached their culmination 
in the fifteenth century. 

Vaishnava influence, always strong in Bengal, is to be found throughout 
the early and medieval periods, expressing itself generally in the pada or 
short devotional lyric addressed to Krishna and Radha. The best of the early 
Vaishnava poets was Chaijdidas* (c. 1380) who also wrote many lyrics in 
praise of the mother goddess. Closely linked with the name of Chai^didis was 
that of the Vaishnava poet Vidyapati (d. 1475) who, although he wrote in 
the Maithili language*, had almost as great an influence on Bengali as 


Jayadeva. _ _ . „ 

The poet Krittivasa (1346-90) translated the Ramdyaiia mto Bengali, 
piaVing it one of the most popular books of Bengal. It was wntten in the 
Paydr or heroic couplet form, and to such effect that the payar remained the 
principal medium of BengaU poetry until the nineteenth centuiy. The poet 
/-rot-rk—TiiTriA nrnHnrpfl the oldest BencTali vcrsioii of the MuhSbhdTotu, 



although the best Known transiauon tiub cpiv. cxia.v 
A little after Saniaya, Maladhav-vasu (c. 1480) translated the Bhagav^- 
■burana into BengaH. Vaishnava ascendency reached its i^ak m tiie lifetime 
of Chaitanya*, whose entire literary output consisted of p^m of 

eight stanzas, but who nonetheless left a lasting impress on the thought and 

^*^^ge S^^at significance took place with the arrival of “usl^ 
at^e end of t£ twelfth century, for they became g^t f 

and Sanskrit letters, and their influence contmuedunab^edim^ t^ 

neriod. As a result of this influence many Persian wor<k and hter^ 

SSt?fSt r^jtis p^l^y^pariLtge^at ra^d to 

devoted to Satykpir and other SclSi^^many Muslims. A 

women of ^t^se^andmhgo^^^^^ AnLy-ho settl^ k 

Sy^o“oS^rses to £ I^du gods and became one of the 

most popular writere “,^”^gnce the indigenous current re- 

But in spite of the strong Muslim i^ue^f tne ^ 

mained unsullied in two P^tic^ o ^tj-^oddess Durga, such as the 
f : ^29 



and eighteenth centuries was the art of the Bauls who sang their devotional 
and mystical psalms in the simple language of rural Bengal. 

The attitude of cultured Bengalis to their own literature by the end of the 
eighteenth century was one of indifference, neglect, and even scorn. The rustic 
idiom of the Baul was not calculated to serve as a model for the more 
sophisticated writer who had been brought up on Sanskrit classics. Bengali 
was looked upon by Bengali papdits and scholars as a degraded and barbarous 
language (IX, p. 430) to be used, if at all, only for the coarsest subjects. 
Ordinary conversation naturally continued to be carried on in Bengali, and 
a small number of poetical works were witten in a purified form of the 
spoken vernacular, but generally those who deigned to use it, evolved a 
highly sanskritized form of the language that, they believed, placed it on a 
somewhat more acceptable level. Ninety per cent of genuine Bengali words 
were excluded and Sanskrit sesquipedalian terms substituted. This literary 
language could not be used for conversation, and in fact could not always be 
pronounced by the authors themselves (VI, p. 217). Even Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, speaking of his own time said, ‘Educated people do not read 
Bengali’ (IX, p. 430). 


The commencement of the nineteenth century saw a revival of Bengali 
imder the impetus of Western and Christian influence. Printing w'as intro¬ 
duced, prose was bom, and the modem theatre established. Literature became 
secular. An important focus of progressive thought was the Baptist Mission at 
Serampore (Srirampur) which, besides a Bengali translation of the Bible, 
printed scores of indigenous classical texts. Practically all vernacular publica¬ 
tions in the first two decades of the nineteenth century were printed by that 
Press. The present Bengali alphabet was fixed by the printing types cast by 
Charles Wilkins, and the Bengali grammar and dictionary of William Carey 
were for long regarded as standard works. The establishment of Fort William 
CoUege in Calcutta in 1800 was a landmark in the history of Bengali prose. 
India s firet vernacular journal, the Dig-darian was issued from the Serampore 
Mission Press m 1818, under the editorship of John Marshman. 

was against tWs background that modem Bengal emerged. The environ- 
^nt created by British mle put an end to the pedantry of Sanskritized 
^ aT bhadra-log. ‘prosperous people’, 

ofiStei came the independent and professional man 

SeS oX R He was followed by the 

greatest of the Bengah prose writers, Ishvarchandra Vidvasaear fiSao-oil 

Am OTtSf t Tv ‘o rrfom. 

»id,La„dtheaSSl‘poIj,g^"“>' 

were not everywhere the order of the day, and its targets 

S, T? TT against the 

British, A classic of th^ Narayana Tarkaratna {1856), but also the 

entitled Afi/ 1 oa rlv ^ Dinabandhu Mittra (1829-73) 

S- ** W a vivid picture of the oppress on iltbe 

peasantry by European mdrgo planters. As drama it was very tadifferent, but 
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the theme was stirring and it created a sensation out of all proportion to its 
literary merit. WTien it was translated into English the translators were fined' 
and imprisoned for libel. 

Devendranath Tagore (d. 1905) father of the famous poet, was himself a 
well-known author, and wrote with simple dignity and moving eloquence, 
mainly on religious subjects. One of the most influential figures of that age, 
and the finest Bengali poet before Tagore was Madhusudan Dutt* (1824-73), 
who by his wit and vigour opened wide the doors for Western ideas. Another 
prominent poet, although more reluctant in his appreciation of the West, was 
Rangalal (1826-87). views on the need for radical changes in Bengali 

writings were clear and unmistakable. He wrote, ‘The more Bengali poems 
wll be composed in pure English fashion, the more will shameless and ugly 
poems vanish from our view’ (XII, p. 135)- 
The next great figure was Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1834-94) who 
founded Bengali prose fiction, and whose novels took the Indian literary 
world by storm. He did for BengaU fiction what Madhusudan Dutt had done 
for BengaU poetry. He was much influenced by the West, often used plots 
and situations from Scott and others, and in fact became kno^vn as the Indian 
Walter Scott’ But he soon launched into indigenous themes with extra¬ 
ordinary success. A fanatical patriot, Bankim is largely responsible for the 
partisan, provincial nationalism that is so charactenstic of Bengal today. 
Some of his novels appeared in the pages of the Bangadarjat^ a jo^al 
started by him, which itself was an epoch-makmg event and which bec^e 
the vehicle for a tremendous ferment of literary actmty It w^ m one of 
B^ankim’s novels that the famous Indian anthem, Bande Mataram (Hail 

SiiXrChatterji (1876-1938) worked “ 

Ranffoon but returned to Bengal to devote himself to the novel, in in^y 
wayf he'was typical of numerous writers who are ^able to ^^ess t^r 
j A keen observer but without discrimi- 

Tasore* (d. 1941) 'h'Uterature is still 

Rabmoranatn lagore f TTp Hominated his epoch com- 

his presence. It is doubttui, says a ^ /vtttn 

Rabindranath period has already begun m our Uterature (VII ). 
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bestiality. In common with other primitive societies the world over the 
early Indian tribal communities lived in close contact with their domesf 
animals which at times led to various forms of sexual indulgence with them 
This is found widely reflected in Hindu mythology, in Sanskrit literature and 
in art, particularly temple sculpture. 

In a very early legend Prajapati cohabited with the dawn goddess Ushas* 
who in vain assumed hundreds of animal shapes to escape his attentions, and 
in this manner they produced all the animal species. Later myths attribute to 
Siva the creation of the species by union with prototypal female beasts 
engendered out of the primeval chaos. Again, Siva in the form of a bull had 
intercourse with Prithivi in the form of a cow and thus begat the Maruts 
Gane^a the god of good luck was bom from the union of Siva and Parvatl 
who wished to enjoy each other ‘in the elephant mode’. The sorcerer and 
wonder-worker Gorakhnath* came into the world as a result of Siva’s union 
vdth a cow in am. The Alvins were sired by .Surya mating with his wife in 
the form of a horse and a mare. 


Not only gods, but demons, rishis and men changed shape to savour the 
dehghts of congress m an animal metamorphosis. The curse that Kalma- 
shapada brought upon himself was the retribution for having interfered with 
rakshasa couple mating m tiger form. Altogether, animality was believed 
0 be much more voluptuous and sense-filling in nature, and amonrtS 

whfch a '«=“Plinas are those by 

which a man could become a beast in order to have sexual enjoyment with 

C aurby f "ho had 

goatanTSfm r™r?^ r”"’ 

nymph Urva^i after her marriage insist^ nn h heavenly 

with her. Some form of animafit having her two pet rams sleep 

fertffity rite, elements of whkhtumVedTthe° 

when the chief oueen went +1. i. o-svamedha or horse-sacrifice* 

Among the mrvTeS^^^^^ ^^^h a dead horse, 

there is one relating to the Mall^ found in Sanskrit literature 

Kosala, who gratified her lust by conCT^rSth Prasenajit of 

Inmself sought satisfaction with a she Prasenajit 

moneys were sometimes trS fofu^Tn ^ """ 

Representations of bestiality are fnnnri • ' 

seen at their most flagranti the Blark P temple sculpture; they 

the temples at Bhuvanelvar Vs<-«v- f ^§°da at Konarak and some of 
133 uvanesvar. Vatsyayana m the fifth century, and other 


authorities on erotics classify all male and female types after animals like 
the hare, buck, horse, elephant, and recommend animal postures during 
congress, to the accompaniment of appropriate animal sotmds. 

Some scholars discern in animality a relic of bestial rites practiced by the 
ancient Indian tribal peoples with their domestic beasts or with the beasts of 
the chase, in order to ensure the fertility of the fields, the abundance of 
game, and general prosperity for the tribe. 

Books 
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BEiTEL. The name of the betel vine. Piper belle, is derived through the 
Portuguese from the Malayan vettila. The fresh leaf of this vine is layered with 
lime, sprinkled with chipped pieces of the areca nut and catechu (K^arese 
kachu) and with other ingredients if required. The prepared leaf is then 
folded over and pinned down with a clove or two and the whole stuffed into 
the mouth and chewed. In the process the saliva and the mouth become a 
very brilliant red. The practice of betel-chewing is widespread, an estimated 
seven hundred million people in India, the Indian Archipelago and the South 
Seas being addicted to it. The somewhat astringent areca nut, also called, by 
transferrence, the betel nut, contains the poison arecoline which causes a 
mild intoxication and gives a feeling of euphoria and contentment. 

Although it is universal in India today the chewing of betel was for long 
regarded as a ^udra custom. There is no mention of it m the Vedas Sut^ or 
the Epics, and it is first referred to only in the Jatakas, an 
was ultimately derived from ‘native’ Indian practice, current among the 
Austrics and Jther aboriginal tribes. Both the Sanstet words tawbxda (the 
rolled betel-leaf) and guvdka (the areca palm) are of Ai^tnc ongm. 

The Hindi terms for the betel (pan) and the betel nut (s#an) now com- 

monlv emoloved in India. The offering of pdn-supdrt to an idol is one of the 
featuL of ceremonial worsHp* and a aimilar oSeiing to 
fom of hospitaJity in the home. In medieval trniK >t was attended by M 
elaborate etiquette. The ‘Bearer of the Betel Bag was an importot fun 
tionary in the royal courts, being both purveyor of this ^ “ 

SfS re^S ^e^'aTd%TdiX a'S toThe royal 

a h. anedal Din-Bardens termed m (or Wd) which were 
There used to be special pan gaiu extensive grounds m 

almost sacred enclosures reserved for -:t,iated always contained such 
which the harems his female entourage. There 

an enclosure where the king ^ Skills). 

was also a special lanpage of ^ ^ a bright red may give it 

The fact that betel-chewmg colours the sauva a or g 
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certain associations with the blood rites, and in many places an exchange f 
betel, seals a pact and constitutes a binding oath. ° ° 
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BHAGAVADGItA {Bhagavad-gUd, ‘Song of the Lord’) a philosophical 
interlude by an unknowm writer comprising the 25th to 42nd chapters of the 
Bhlshma-parva section of the Mahdbhdrata. It does not 'belong to the 
sruti or revealed class of ^vritings but to the smriti or traditional works, and 
represents an eclectic compilation of a considerably later date thaii the 
shad-daHanas (orthodox philosophies), revealing the influence of Sarhkhya 
Yoga and Vedanta, and the Upanishads, particularly the Svetdsvatara It 
may have received its first outlines in the first and second centuries ad 
and probably acquired its present form about ad 300. There is no mention 
of it in the Bhdgavata purdna, which otherwise incorporates a huge mass of 
legendary and supernatural material concerning Krishna, and the work is 

little heard of imtil the ninth century philosopher Sankara wrote his comment- 

ary on d. Some critics feel it was revised or rewritten by Sankara himself. 

The Gifa, as it is usuaUy abbreviated, is written in the form of a dialogue 
^tween Arjuna and Kpshna on the eve of the great battle of Kurukshetra. 

hLiU o^^the Pandav^ and Kauravas are drawn up for 

, Arjuna bids his charioteer, Krishria, drive to an open space from 

^noble?"tT hosts set out in battle^orde^! Viewing 

^ splendid array, Arjuna 

text Krishna?^ reply constituS^he 

ofItecC“rS ne 

on the advantatres of self^nrt?* the pursuit of yoga, and dwells 

the amSSSf “d the need for 

second part the pantheistic dort of seeing god in everything. In the 
reveals himself are elaborated, and Krishna 


.. wwfw CUiU. 

L largely tinged, - - - 

steW^ cTl^rae^ sSif“ T «‘«"“‘ves to the 

and Nimblrka; and amona th? Madhva, Vallabha, 

C. Rhjagop^e^. But 4 
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the ultimate teaching of the Gita. This possibility of a many-sided inter¬ 
pretation is summarised in the Gita thus, ‘Some by meditation, others by 
knowledge, others by imitation, action or worship, pass beyond death’. The 
Gita thus sets forth not one but several concepts of religion. The various 
interpretations of the significance of the Gita may be briefly set forth. 

Some critics regard its pantheism, so clearly related to the Upanishads, as 
the keynote to the Gita. Here the chief purpose is the need for discriminating 
between the self {dtman) and the non-self {prakriti). The only reality in t he 
universe is the self, whether individual or Supreme. The whole manifold 
world of nature, the universe of name-and-form detached from and outside 
the atman is illusion {indya), created, sustained, and ultimately to be 
destroyed by Krishna. Ndsato vidyate hhdvo, ndbhdvo vidyate satah: Of the 
unreal there is no being; of the real there is no not-being. 

Some regard the central teaching of the Gitd to be that of stem devotion to 
dharma, especially to caste duties. Duty, it teaches, is essentially work; 
that is work according to the dictates of caste. The ideal, however, is not 
work with the purpose of gaining rewards, but nish-kdma karma, ‘non¬ 
desire activity’, i.e. ispassionate service, with no thought of recompense and 
without fear of any consequences. Working because it is one’s duty, and 
not for pleasure, personal gain or glory. 

This is cogently brought home to Arjuna by the advice of Krishna in the 
solution of his own problem: whether he should fight. The reply is that one 
must do the duty allotted to one by birth in the caste to which one belongs. 
Specifically it is said that svadharma (one’s own duty) or the duty of one’s 
own caste, even performed imperfectly, is better than paradharma (another’s 
duty) or the duty appropriate to another caste, even if well performed. 
Another’s duty brings dangers, one’s own duty brings salvation. 

A brahmin’s duty is righteousness, a kshattriya’s fighting, a vai^ya’s 
agriculture and trade, and a §udra’s service. To Arjuna then the reply is 
given that since he is a kshattriya his duty is on the battlefield against Ws 
foe. It is wrong to question the wisdom of war or to be troubled about its 
ultimate consequences. When killing becomes a duty, then slay without 
scruple. All creatures are destined to die and the soldier’s pity or cowardice 
will not save men from death. The bodies of mortals will perish but their souls 
are peirt of the Indestructible and cannot die. He who thinks that the soul 
can be slain, and he who thinks that he is a slayer are both wrong. Krishna 
himself has already slain them aU, and Arjuna will be only the apparent cause 

of their death. .. j x • 

Other commentators of the Gitd regard as its primary message the docile 
of Brahma-vidyd, or knowledge of Brahma, accompanied by asceticism. Good 
works are given their due place but more time must be devoted to cont^- 
plation and knowledge {jndnd) of the Supreme. Knowledge, especi y a 
attained through the Samkhya* method dispels delusion destroys sm, 
purifies the knower, bestows peace and nullifies aU works and consequenc^ 
which would otherwise bind a man to action-and-reaction and so foreordam 

him to another rebirth. j x • ..ii w;c 

A man who seeks knowledge should be moderate m all thm^. Hk 

appetites subdued, his mind under control, he should regard as of equal worth 
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a lump of earth and a piece of gold. Friends and enemies, good and bad, 
virtue and vice should aU be in his eyes as if they were the same. A man 
striving for this state should abandon his possessions and worldly hopes, 
betake himself to some secluded spot, and seated on ku^a grass, and with eyes 
fixed on the tip of his nose, meditate on the Supreme. His mind must not 
flicker, but should remain steadfast, yathd dtpo nivdtastho. ‘as a lamp in a 
windless place’. 

Most commentators regard the doctrine of bhakti or devotion as the chief 
glory of the Gitd. Krishija says, ‘Whenever there is a decline of faith and an 
upsurge of irreligion I make my appearance in this world’. In passages that 
have tried a host of commentators by their apparent contradiction to his 
otherwise insistent emphasis on caste, Krishna says, ‘I am indifferent to all 
bom beings'. He states that he takes no account of caste, and promises 
salvation to all who believe in him, including sinners, women and §udras. 
‘Be sure that no one can perish who trusts me, though he be born from the 
very womb of sin’. All forms of devotion to him are acceptable: ‘In whatever 
way men worship me, in the same way I fulfil their needs'. 

Some authorities think that the originally pantheistic Gitd with Brahma 
as the Supreme and only lord, received later material interpolated by the 
hand of a Vaishnava poet. As it stands, both concepts, the pantheistic as 
well as the theistic exist side by side. In these later interpolations bhakti or 
devotion and iraddhd or faith, are both emphatically stressed. The Gitd is 
the first clear presentation in Hindu writings of the idea of the descent of 
deity incarnate as a saviour of all mankind, and not for a particular situation, 
a fact which has prompted scholars to suggest that it may have borrowed 
from the teachings of the New Testament. 

Scattered throughout the Gitd are the memorable sayings of Krishna about 
his divimty and all-sufficiency: Whatever you do, do for my glory. All things 
were made by me, and in me are all things. To this end am I bom, to 
establish righteousness. Deluded men know me not, the Unborn, the Un¬ 
changeable. On me are all things suspended like pearls upon a string. I am 
the light and far beyond the darkness. I am the life, the way and the refuge. 

I am the goodness of all good things. I am the first and the last. Be of good 
cheer, I will deliver you from your sins. He who does not believe and doubts 
will perish utterly. Think on me, come unto me, have faith in me, adore me, 
and worship me, and you will rise to my abode where neither sun nor moon 
has need to shine, for all the lustre they possess is mine. Those who worship 
nw with devotion are in me, and I too am in them. It has frequently been 

curved how many of these sa3dngs bear a resemblance to the utterances of 
Christ. 


In Cl^pter IX Arjuna asks Krishna to reveal himself, and there take; 
Jv ^ viiva-riipa-dar§ana (All-Form-Vision), a vision o 

the alTprvadmg Form, when Krishna displays his true self. 

In hm was the whole universe centred in one. Endowed with counties; 
eyw md num^rless mouths, and innumerable faces turned in every quarter 
^ blazmg with the glory of a thousand suns, with celestial ornaments an< 
fierce weapon; wift many hands, feet, and organs, with countless stomach 
and fierce and fearful tusks terrible to behold.’ 
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All the Kaurava enemies, the sons of Dhritarashtra, Bhishma, Dro^a and 
others were sticking in the interstices of the god’s teeth, with their heads 
crushed to powder. Filled with awe Arjuna with joined palms gave utterance 
to his adoration of the Ancient One, Lord of Lords and First Creator: • 
'Salutation to thee on all sides, salutation to thee before and behind’. 

The Gita adds few new ideas to the eschatological system of the Upanis- • 
hads, and the lokas are mainly on the traditional lines. Hell falls to the lot of 
wicked sinners who suffer there until they are reborn. The Upanishads in 
fact provided much of the metaphysics of the Gita, which is regarded as a 
distillation of the Upanishads. ‘The Upanishads are the cows, Krishi>a the 
miiker, Arjuna the cdf, men of pure minds the drinkers, and the nectar-like 
Gita the Milk Divine’. 

Although revered by many Hindus as the very word of God, the Bhaga- 
vadgitd has been severely handled by critics, both Hindu and non-Hindu. 
Spiritually it is a disappointment. Although it starts on one of the most 
poignant themes in the whole range of philosophy, presenting an enigma of 
profound and moving import in terms of deep sympathy and psychological 
insight, the main text is an anticlimax. It is replete with tautology, contra¬ 
diction and rhetoric, and according to one critic, seems to have been con¬ 
ceived by a mind ridden with vague philosophical concepts far removed from 


the basic issue involved. ^ c « v 

At the same time that it holds up as an ideal, ‘the knower of the belt who 
looks with equal eye on the learned brahmin and on the low-caste eater of 
dog’s flesh’, it laments such trivialities as the overlapping of vari}as, and 
stresses the immutable sacrosanctity of caste. There are tiresome div^ations 
into the metaphysical conceits of Sarhkhya and not too lucid expositions o 
such concepts as the gums, mdyd, and the Supreme, mixed with m-and-ou 
breathings, concentration on the nose-tip, reflections on matters concerning 
diet, sleep, and the glorification of rituals and sacrifices, and the mystique o 


a of the ‘sac^ diafogue' of the 
as a sure way to salvation, but what this way is is never to 
the subject of endless disputatious commentary. The idea of ’ 

or actioii absolved from all relevance to an end or ^ 

In the view of some the solution of the actu^ problem of ^jma app^ 
i.tua% incompatible doctrines’, and ^ 

. were qm^te witbta their rights in refusing to treat it as fruh, or canorucal 
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BHAKTI, 'attachment’, or fervent devotion to god. The term stems from 
the root bhaj, ‘partake of’, and originally implied participation in a rite. 
Derived from this is the name of the ancient Vedic god Bhaga, the giver of 
good fortune and therefore one who is adored. In the Vedas he is one of the 
Adityas, a god of indeterminate powers, who presides over marriage and 
bestows wealth. At Daksha’s* sacrifice he was assaulted and blinded by 
Siva, suggesting an early enmity between the two. Bhaga may have been one 
of the earliest deities worshipped by the Vaishnavites. The term Bhagavat, 
‘possessing bhaga’, was an early title of both Vishnu and Krishna, while 
Bhagavdn in medieval times meant the Supreme Being. A derivatory epithet 
is Bhdgavata, or that which relates to god. The Vaishnavite devotee is ce^ed a 
bkagat (also bhakta or bhdgavata). Although found in Saivite and other sects, 
bhakti is associated particularly with Vaishnavism. The Bhagavadgita* and 
the Bhdgavaia-purdna* are Vaishnavite bhakti classics. 

The Vedas as a rule do not favour the way of bhakti, and the rise of the 
devotional cults in Hinduism can only be explained by the influence of non- 
Vedic cultures (II, p. 58). According to the Padma-purdna the doctrine of 
devotion had its origin in the South, i.e. among the Dravidians. At first it 
met vidth strong opposition from brahmin orthodoxy because of its dis¬ 
regard for traditional religious ceremonial, but later many brahmins joined 
the movement and made substantial contributions to its development. The 
influence of Christianity* on the doctrine of bhakti has frequently been 
pointed out. 


Devotion to god assumes many forms, and the bhakta or devotee may hold 
hinwelf as related to god in one or more bhdva or attitudes, the chief of 
which are: (i) ddsya-bhdva {ddsa. ‘slave’), the attitude of a servant to his 
master, such as that of Hanuman to Rama; (2) sakhya-bhdva {sakhi, ‘friend’), 
the attitude of a friend to a friend, as that of Arjuna to Krishna; (3) vdtsalya- 
btmva {vatsala a. co^N with a new-born calf’), the attitude of a parent to a 
^ Rama; (4) sdnta-bhdva [sdnti, ‘tranquil’) the attitude of 

thp . as Dhruva to Suuiti; (5) kdnta-bhdva {kdnta, ‘desired’), 

husband, as Sita to Rama; (6) rati-bhdva {rati, 

^ ^^dha to Krishna; 

tolfS^d ^t^eist or god-hater 

thrS^ this notion is based on 

expressed in hatr^H ^ intense feeling towards the deity may even be 

SterriWe^rf/r^ 7 ^ (albeit concealed) in 

god s terrible rage and power {see antinomianism). 

ab2]ute^ow^°^°'' view bhakti implies (a) a belief in a personal god of 

(6) a bumine’imIppH’ U>rasada), especially towards his devotees; 

in ^ ! a l-consuming, personal love for the deity; (c) absolute 

w me win 01 god, (e) saranagatt, or coming to god 
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as a refuge for complete protection; (/) belief in the divinity of the human 
soul and god’s willingness to save all who love him and are devoted to him. 

Bhakti has no need of knowledge, for the main obstacle is not ignorance 
but unbelief. One should therefore abandon all notions of getting to ‘know’ 
god by mental process or meditation. Bhakti has no need of ‘works’ either. 
One should relinquish all consideration of actions supposed to yield merit or 
demerit, for this can reduce one’s trust in god’s grace and love. The doctrine 
of karma* is thus set at naught, for god’s grace is greater than man’s sin. 
Bhakti has no need of rites and ceremonials, for on the path of bhakti all 
things done and thought may be regarded as offerings to god. Bhakti takes 
no heed of caste and class for even the lowest beings are qualified for hhdkti- 
mdrga, ‘the way of devotion, faith and love’. All that is required is a deep 
feeling for god, and a constant remembrance of him. 

As aids to bhakti, certain devotional observances are permitted because 
they create an intimate personal relationship between devotee and deity. 
These are (i) iravaTiam. ‘hearing’ the praises of the deity; (2) vardanam, 
‘praising’ the deity and chanting his name; (3) smaramm, ‘remembenng the 
deity at aU times; and ( 4 ) sevanam. ‘serving’ the deity by worship and by 

doing good deeds in his name. ., „ - 

Bhakti to be effective must be unremitting. One must avoid all thoughts 
not associated with god, and do all things for him and in his name alone, 
eschewing all contact with non-devotees. Many legends are told of the penal¬ 
ties attaching to distraction from complete devotion. For example, kmg 
Bharata, an ancient ruler of the first manvantra and a great ? 

Vishnu rescued a fawn from drowning and became so attached to it that hi 
concentration was impaired. As a punishment he was bom ag^ as a doe 
remembered his former life and atoned for his error by constant thoughts of 

love towards the deity. He was next reborn as a ^Efv 

ance but of profound wisdom. Having converted many to Vishnu he finally 
obtained redemption. The Vishnu-purdna relates the fton^ of the devout 
king Satadhanu who once conversed with a heretic. His wf e 
W Sscreet woman turned away. The king was reborn p a dog and his wrie 
as a princess who recogi^ed him ^d reminded him of hb 
wffered many incarnations as a jackal, wolf, crow, an i finallv 

J^ded him of his ttam«ression uoHl tas sm was iiii^y 
fomi to wife o as persons of distinction, mamed, 

S^vSlLTrftoVbhnn, and when they died ascended to the heavenly 
abodes. 

^L*Otto. R. India's Religion of Grace and Christianity Compared and Contrasted. 
E.T., London, 1930- , , 

iS; 

S’Sfl^SlS^he body from the c«.tral line of equipoise in 




the standing or seated figure. The basic norm is kno^ ^the sama-bha1^ga, 
•equaUy bent’, or symmetricaUy aspected figure, whether standing or seated, 
e.g. Buddha seated in the dhydna-mudra pose. The upnght figure, even if 
not ‘bent’, is usually also classed as sama-bhanga, e.g. the statue of Gomate^- 
vara. The’sama-bhanga denotes spiritual equilibrium and is usually reserved 
for the stances of the major gods. From this original position a number of 
flexed poses are derived. 

The dbhanga, 'somewhat bent’, position has the weight of the body placed 
on one leg more than on the other. In a variation, the weight rests on equally 
bent legs but the torso is slightly inclined to right or left. Many kinds of the 
ardha-sama-bhatiga, ‘half-equally-bent’, are described. Generally the torso is 
straight and one or more limbs are asymmetrically flexed. The best known is 
the pose of Krishna playing the flute, where he is depicted standing with the 
weight of his body on one foot, while the other foot is crossed over the front 
resting on the toes. In the tri-bhanga, 'thrice bent’, the head, torso and hips 
are inclined at slightly different angles. The tribhanga is one of the chief 
attributes of the standing female figure in Indian sculpture. In the ati- 
bhanga, 'greatly bent’ pose, the limbs are deeply flexed and the body quite 
asymmetrical. A good example is the famous Nataraja pose of the Dancing 
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See under Dance and Sculpture. 

Bl^GJ^MA. a rishi king who being without an heir decided to undertake 
the sacrifice so hateful to Indra. Its results were so successful that 

to^ife p^cetiTLSL^eT^^ OTed^"^ mounted his steed, returned 

Bhangasvana then left the kingdom to hk?^"* to his family and courtiers. 

in his female state he dwelt with a hermit ^otned to the forest. Here 

Md sent them, when they were grown ^ ^ hundred children 

India however dispatched a ^ons. 

groups of brothers. ^ discord between these two 

^dracameto*i£illlddLcb^d^5r"^ lou% bemoaned his fate until 
^gged to be forgiven and Indra granted Punishment. The rishi 

would his first batch of sons liw^ asked him whether he 

he remain a woman or become a second, and whether he 

borfa ^^nt the sonTh^ To the first question 

to remai^ i TZ"' q’^^stion he 

revelation toS the greater joys ^ ''' 

ion that he granted both his wished' with this 



This story was related by Bhishma to Yudhishthira to show that a woman 
derives greater pleasure than a man from the sexual ac . 
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BHARADVAJAj an Angiras maha-rishi to whom many Vedic hymns are 
attributed. He was the illegitimate son of the sage Brihaspati and Mamata, 
wife of the sage Utathya*. When he was kicked out of his mother’s womb by 
the legitimate occupant Dlrghatamas, Brihaspati told Mamata, bhara-dvd-ja, 
‘carry the twice begotten’, or, in another version, ‘cherish this child of two 
fathers’, whence his name. 

Bharadvaja had lived through three lives and become immortal. The 
powers accruing to him as a result of his dreadful austerities caused grave 
apprehension in heaven, so Indra sent the apsara Ghritachi who, when she 
saw the holy man approach a stream for his ablutions, disrobed and bathed 
naked before him. At the sight of her beauty his seed fell from him. This he 
put into a bucket (drona) and in due time it grew up to become the young 
Drona*, a great hero of the Mahdbhdrata. 

For a time Bharadvaja served as the family priest of Divodasa king of 
Kail, before he retired to the Dandaka forest. In the Mahdbhdrata he is 
represented as living at Hardwar, and in the Rdmdyana as having a hermitage 
at Prayaga where Rama and Sita visited him during their exile. His descen¬ 
dants were known as the Bharadvaja. Besides Drona the sage had a second 
son, Yavakrita, and two daughters, namely, Srutavatl and Idavida, the 
latter the wife of Vi^ravas. 

Yavakrita underwent severe penances to acquire the wisdom of the 
Vedas without study. Having gained the knowledge he turned impious and 
arrogant, abused the rishis, made love to the daughter-in-law of the ^ge 
Raibhya*, and was thus instrumental in the death both of his father and o 
Raibhya. But as a result of the expiatory devotions of Raibhya’s son, all 
were restored, to life. 

Bharadvaja's daughter, the virginal and peerlessly lovdy 

underwent great penances in order to win Indra for a husband, o es er 

worth Indra appeared to her in human form and asked her to ^ 

for him. She tried to do as the guest had bidden her, according o e ic 
of hospitality, but after a whole day’s cooking the niapc frai was si 
cooked. Her fuel was exhausted, so she placed her feet m e 
putting them further and further into the flames. C^erjoye ^ 
stration of obedience to her duties Indra revealed himse an o 
to his heavenly abode. 
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BHABATA, son of Dushyanta, was carried for three nTtei^^ 

before he was bom. Bharata is one of the great patriarchs 
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of Hindu mythology who is believed to have given the name to the Indo- 
Gangetic pWn known as BMrata-varsha, later used for the whole of India 
(Bharata) He is the traditional founder of the Lunar race of the Bharata. 
Some authorities identify the Bhfiara with the Dravidians (II. p. 898-99). 
This ancient warlike tribe figures in the Rig-veda in relationship with king 
Sudasa and the Tritsu tribe, and as enemies of king Puru {see Divodasa). 
Early in their history the Bharata probably merged with the Tritsu and 
then with the Kuru. 

Bharata had three wives by whom he had nine sons, but all of them he 
suspected were illegitimate as they were quite unlike him in appearance 
(I, p. 172), a legend that may account for the many different races who 
claimed him as a common ancestor. The epic of the Mahdbhdrata tells the 
story of Bharata’s descendants. 

Fifth in descent after him was Hastin, who received his name from the 
‘elephant’ lake where he was bom. He founded his capital on the Ganges (in 
the modem district of Meerat) on a site known after its Naga inhabitants as 
Nagasahvaya, which became famous in legend as Hastinapura, later the 
headquarters of the Kauravas. Among the sons of Hastin w'ere Ajamldha, 
who married a Gandhara princess and extended his realm northwards, and 
Rantideva. 


Rantideva, in spite of his immense wealth was a pious and benevolent ruler. 
He profuse in his sacrifices and gave enormous bequests to charity. He is 
described in the Mahdbhdrata as employing 200,000 cooks to prepare the 
2,000 head of cattle and other animals that were slaughtered daily for his 
kitchen. With this beef and other viands he fed the innumerable mendicants 
and brahnims who flocked to his kingdom. 

from Bharata was Samvarana son of Riksha, who was 

tt hiS^^ftri^ ^ take refuge among 

me wuckete of the Indus. His love for the beautiful Taoatl for Tantif 

The child of ^ ?™g episode in the MahdbhdraL 

EpI^trite^^f the kZ'th- was Kuru, who is connected with the 

bHonfto a mentioned in the Vedas and is thought to 

settled was famed as one of thT f ^ Aryan migra.tion. The area where they 
Brahmanas were composed in theh 

Panchala as the Kuru Panrhsio t* They were often linked with the 

that the celebS Kurukshetra. ‘the field of Kuru’, 

the Mahdbhdrata: the Kauravac 5 *ween the two great protagonists of 
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III. Law, B. C. Tribes in 

d^^^d fi t 

300, but in its present inui*^uinnh.rt‘”j*"**'” ad loo ai 
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about AP 500 The name Bharata is allegedly composed .f the first syUables 
of 6/;ava (emotion), niga (melody) and /ala (rhythm). ^ 

Bharata so the story goes, was permitted to view one the great celestial 
dramas of Indra s court, and was then ordered by Brahma to put into literaiv' 
form as nmch of this art as it was possible for him as a mere mortal to 
understand, for the edification and solace of mankind. The Nafya-sdsira is 
supposed to be Bharata’s attempt to reconstruct the principles of thig 
divine performance, and to reproduce those features which, besides being 
spectacular {djiiya) and audible {sravya) were at the same time instructive. 
Brahma inspired him to take the element of recitation {pathya) from the 
Rig-veda, action (abhinaya) from the Yajttr-veda, song (gdna) from the 
S 5 tnu-vcd(i, and sentiment (rasa) from the Athntvu-xicdu. From these four 
constituent elements he formulated the art of nStyct, or drama. Siva and 
Parvati helped him to elaborate the basic patterns of the dance. 

The first dramatic representation was said to be the story of the Churning 
of the Ocean {see nectar) showing the victory of the gods over the demons, a 
fact which so enraged the demons that they tried to stop the show and were 
only kept out by Indra brandishing his banner and dri\ing them off {see 
pole ceremonies). 

Bharata is thus regarded as the father of Indian dramatic and dance 
theory and of dramatic criticism. His Ndtya-sdstra is an encyclopaedic work 
on poetics, drama, dance, music {see music history') and aesthetics. Here we 
find the beginnings of the doctrine of rasa (mood) and bhdva (emotion); rules 
for dramatic ^v^iting; plot elements; descriptions of gestures; technical 
devices, and so on, which were further amplified bj’ his successors. According 
to Bharata, acting and dancing 


‘yield the fruit of righteousness to those who follow the moral law*, and 
pleasure to those who follow lust; give restraint to the unrul}'; discipline 
to the devotee; vigour to the impotent; zeal to the warrior; wisdom to the 
ignorant; sport to kings, and courage to the broken \villed’. 

There is no unanimity of opinion about much of what Bharata wrote, and 
there are several conflicting schools of interpretation. 

Parallels between Bharata's Ndtya-idstra and its commentaries on the 
one hand, and Aristotle's Poetics, and Hellenistic dramatic theory on the 
other, are remarkably close. The points of similarity include: the idea of the 
unity of action (all parts of the drama should be strictly relevant to the main 
plot); the unity of time (events of one act should not exceed the duration of 
one day); Bharata’s dramatic propriety (that the number of persons on the 
stage should be limited to five; that violent and unseemly actions should not 
be portrayed) and the Aristotelean conventions; the doctrine of drama ^ 
imitation {anukfiti) and the Aristotelean doctrine of mimesis; i^stoties 
classification of characters as ideal, real and inferior, and Bharata s as high, 
middle and low; the division of a play into acts and of acts into scenes; the 
use of the prologue in both Greek and Hindu convention; the employment of 
stock characters in Hindu as well as in Hellenistic (especi^y Roman) drama, 
such as the Fool, the Parasite and the Pimp; the use of aades and soliloquiw; 
the device of a 'mark of recognition' for hero or heroine (e.g. the ring in 
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Sakuntala, the necklace in Ratnavali). On these other grounds critics 
believe that there is much to warrant the theory of Greek mfluence, extending 
from Aristotle to the New Attic Comedy, on Bharata and his early editors. 

Boohs 

I. Ghosh, M. (Tr.). Natyasastra, Calcutta, 1950. 

(See under Dramaturgy, Dance, Music.) 

BHARATA-NATYAM, the modem name of an ancient form of dance originat¬ 
ing in south India around Tanjore, and greatly patronized by the Chola kings. 
Traditionally it is said to have been introduced to the south by way of central 
India where it was taught by Arjuna to the ladies at the court of Kirata. 

An essentially feminine dance, Bharata-natyam is the temple dance of 
India and was for many centuries associated with the devaddsis or temple 
prostitutes who performed it before the deities. Hence it is also referred to as 
the devadasi-attam. Nandike^vara in his Abhinaya-darpana sets forth the 
standard for the devadasi: ‘She should be young, slender, rovmd-breasted, 
large-eyed, self-confident, witty, pleasing, and have a-good* sense of time.’ 
The dance is still occasionally performed ivith the usual techniques for 
religious purposes in the kuruvanji form, where the gods are invoked and 
mythological themes enacted inside a temple but never on the stage. 

The Bharata-natyam is a semi-dramatic type of dance, generally performed 
by a solo dancer, who acts out more than one role through gesture and mime 
In style it is more elegant than Kathakali. Its classic poses have been 
sculptimed on the walls of the temple at Chidambaram. The dance stresses the 

eSent expressions and gestures have to some 

The ‘^ce-unit’ in the Bharata-natyam is the adavu strictlv a simnle short 
rhytta cadence of movement from the basic stand^g pSe in^ 

executionTf tterr« " thnmanam. and it is in the 

What is called the pmidanallur stvie of dancer is revealed. 

movements, vigorolt t^^SS 

.oi^StXd^ of syllables caUed . 

so forth. Phrases of varie^ted nattP 
syUables which lend their sS^ato rWh 

of the Bharata-natyaram no^s The secular forms , 

generaUy consists of items in the foUoi^ng order: programme 


(«| Alaripu, the shortest and simnlest Tiho + - 

mtroductoq, piece intended as patten., is an 

are simple and the whole se^nSZl Th® of the 

(6) Jafa-svaram (or jethi-svaram) a morp !i-ffi* 1 * minutes; 

kind, producing no mood and evokin^notp^’?^'^^^ number of a ‘pure-dance’ 

s e of beauty, as an expression of the ideas^^t 1?'^* executed only for the 
accompamment, also c^aUed ^ ' 
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a pattern of jatis (see 







music). The rhythm is varied and complex and the dancer has to follow it 
closely, making this dance a perfect study in time and measure in the south 
Indian musical idiom; 

(c) Varlam, the most elaborate, complex and difficult item in a Bharata- 
natyam programme. It is a combination of mime and dance and ralk for a 
high degree of technical skill. The dance ends in a furious tempo with quickly 
changing patterns of the feet and rapid flourishes of the hands. It lasts for 
about an hour and can rarely be appreciated in all its subtlety by any but an 
expert; 

(d) &ibdam and padam are shorter pieces enacting a poem, with the mime 
element predominating; 

(e) Tillana, a name derived from tarana, a song brought from north India in 
about AD 1750, which was absorbed into Carnatic music as the tillana and 
later became a favourite feature of the Bharata-natyam. This is considered 
the most beautiful item and has a munber of statuesque poses with arms 
outstretched, and varied cadences of movement. 

The Bharata-natyam dance is considered a marvel of artistic synthesis, 
subtlety and sophistication, combining pure dance patterns of endless variety, 
ever changing facial expressions and gestures, in which the hand, neck, eye 
and each part of the body combine to produce a harmoniotis whole. 

Books 

See under Dance. 

BHABAVI (fl. AD 550), author of Kirat-drjunlya, a Sanskrit maha-kavya 
(short epic) in eighteen cantos, based on an episode of the Mahdbhdrata. It 
narrates how the hero Arjuna, while engaged in the worship of Siva, is 
provoked by a kirdta or mountaineer who is out hunting, and flghts with 
him. The hunter is actually Siva in disguise who desires to test the valour 
of his devotee. After a long, exhausting struggle, Arjima discovers the identity 
of his invincible adversary, and falls down and worships him. Satisfied with 
Arjuna’s bravery, skill and piety, Siva presents him with the pdiupata, a 
magical weapon* for use against his enemies. 

Full of poetical fancy, Bharavi’s kdvya contains biilhant descriptions of 
natural scenery, but is marred by artificiality and trivial verbal tricks that ■ 
soon become tiresome. There are lines that give the same sounds and sense 
whether read forwards or backwards; couplets that can be read in as many as 
four different ways, with four different meanings; and stanzas that contain 
only certain syllables and sounds. His felicity of expression and mastery of- 
verse remain unequalled among kavya writers. 

Books 

See under Sanskrit. 

TiTTAi^TO.TTTATtT (?AD 570-651?), grammarian, lyric poet, philosopher, man 
of the world, who alternated seven times in his choice between a monastic 
and a worldly life. On one occasion as he entered fte monastery he l^d a 
cairidge wsdting near by in case he should change his mind. He despairingly 
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confessed that he was the mere plaything of th^e strong con&ctmg inclina¬ 
tions. He received the patronage of the Maitraka ruler of Valabhi, and was 
suDDOsed to have been the brother of the celebrated king Vikramaditya, 
though this was only one of the many conflicting stones woven around his 
name. The seventh century Chinese traveller I-tsing stated that Bhartrihari 
was a Buddhist, in which case he must have held liberal views for he pays 


reverent homage to $iva as well. 

,1 Among his works are three iataka or ‘centuries', namely, Srtngdra-sataka 
on Love; mti-iaiaka on Polity and Ethical Wisdom; and Vairdgya-sataka 
on Renunciation, but according to authoritative opinion only the first collec¬ 
tion can definitely be attributed to him. Bhartrihari is essentially a poet of 
love. Woman is the joy of life and the cause of sorrow; she brings trouble and 
gives pleasure; she causes heartache and joy. She is both the guiding star 
and the rocky shoals in our journey through life. She is the summit of virtue 
and the receptacle of evil. Life without woman is empty, and with woman is 
full of frustration and disappointment. This simple philosophy is expressed 
sometimes with malice and indignation, but also with wisdom, humour and 
gentleness. 

Much as he was drawn to material things, Bhartrihari realized only too 
well the inadequacy and futility of worldly pleasure. He writes. 


‘^at if you have attained your wishes for success? The neck of your enemy 
lies under your heel; good friends are all about you; fortune favours your 
every endeavour; you have succeeded in preserving your body for ages so that 
you might continue to enjoy the pleasures of the flesh: tatah kim, what then? 
where do you go from there?’ 


The foUowmg two works have also been ascribed to Bhartrihari, although 
out unmiiimty: Ravana-vadha, ‘Ravana-slayer’ (also called Bhatii- 

wSiSLiT ? fo”" of tlie poet’s name, Bhartri), 

mS7o mu^ ^ twenty-two cantos, but is deseed pri': 

gram^^atical complexities of Sanskrit 

poetics grammar anT ® ^ so"fii-pMosophical treatise on 

Indian treatises on tliP ^^g^ded as one of the most important 

Advaita, the Word or Loeo^M^ ^ language belon^g to the 3 abda- 
Monism. ^ onism, as contrasted with Sankara’s Soul- 
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London, n.d. ’ Satakas or Wise Sayings of Bhartrihari. 

W- K. «/Bhartrihari, Calcutta, igt 6 . 
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»« Sp«ia, SaMaao. a, Phita^^h, 

irere '“SMvared’,5^^^^'TliWeen plays attributed to him 
y ceutly by Ganapab Saslri who published them in 









between the fifth century bc to ' t''“'*'''P'fy='“^6 

existenceof a medieval playwright of this name ie r^- v the 

by the fact that KaUd^ L otr poS X to 

The Bala-charita, his best work, is concerned with the feats of tti® «« +i,a i 
Krfehua ^d his slaying of the tyrant Karhsa. Another tapor^^J XfS 
Svapna-vasava-daita, displays the dramatist’s skill in characterization Of 

f-- which the dram^rlSSca WwS 
much, but which today survives only as a fragment. oon-owea 

Bhya’s plays present some curious problems. They exhibit a flagrant dis¬ 
regard of the rules of the Nalya-sdstra (I, p. 263). In his PratiZt^ 
(Image-^ama) King Daiaratha, lamenting over the exile of his son Rama is 
sho^ dymg on the stage, whereas the presentation of a death scene was 
contrary to the conventions of the Indian drama. After the death of the kine 
his statue (whence the name of the play) is placed ih the temple and the 
widowed queens come bringing it offerings of flowers. Again, exhibiting royal 
effigies and paymg them divme honours was not an Indian custom, but was 
common to Greece and Imperial Rome. For this reason critics believe that 
the influence of the New Attic Comedy may be discerned in the plays of 
Bh^a (III, p. 169). 


Books 

I. Majumdar, R. C. (Ed.). The Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1951. 

II. Pusalker, A. D. Bhasa, A Study, Lahore, 1940. 

III. Rawlinson, H. G. Intercourse Between India cS* the Western World, Cambridge, 

1916. 

IV. Woolner, A. C. (Tr.). Thirteen Trivandrum Plays Attributed to Bhasa, 2 vols., 

Oxford, 1930-31. 


BHAVABHOti (fl. AD 730), Sanskrit dramatist, second only to Kalidasa in 
importance, who was given the title of Srikantha ('Splendid Voice") or The 
T^oat of Eloquence. A brahmin, bom in Berar, he lived at the court of the 
of Kanauj*. His plays depict the grandiose and sublime rather than the 
simple and commonplace, and are replete with learning, logic and meta¬ 
physics, but also show a wonderful skill in portraying the depth of passion. 
His plots are superior to Kalidasa's. 

Bhavabhuti’s plays include Mahavlra-charita, 'The Great-hero's Chronicle", 
describing the fortunes of Rama, and containing much that is stirring and 
martial. It deals with the first part of Rama's life, while its sequel, the 
Uttara-Rdma-charita, 'Latter Rama Chronicle', is devoted to Rama's later 
years. His Mdlatl Mddhava, the Sanskrit Romeo and Juliet, is a powerfd 
romantic drama with the love theme delicately and purely handled. It is 
the best example of the prakarana or drama of domestic fife {pec theatre), 
with a story taken from actual life. This play is also noteworthy because it 
contains an act relating to the practice of human sacrifice among the Aghoiis 
mid worshippers of Durga. 


F 
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I. Mall, Todar. The MahavirMharita 
{See olso uttdef Drama history.) 


of Bhavabhuti, London, 1928. 


utiTma 'terrible', the second of the Pandava brothers, was t^ son of Vayu 
the wind-god, and Papdu’s wife Kuntl. Burly in size, possessed of prodigious 
strength and brute courage, he was coarse-mannered and truculent, easily 
moved to murderous math, and could be vengeful and inerciless to his 
enemies. His favourite weapon was the club, in the use of which he had been 
trained by Drona and Balarama. To satisfy his gluttonish appetite half the 
family food was given to him as his share, the other half sufficing for his four 
other brothers, their mother, and their common wife Draupadi. 

Bhima's great enemy was Duryodhana his Kaurava cousin, who out of 
envy for his strength poisoned him and threw his body into the Ganges. The 
river carried Bhima to the serpent kingdom where the serpents restored him 
to health and vigour and he returned to Hastinapura even stronger than 
before. As a son of the wind-god he was able to move with great speed, and 
on one occasion wth the help of his monkey half-brother Hanuman he visited 
Kubera’s kingdom in the Himalayas. 

During the exile of the Pandavas, Bhima caused the death of Purochana 
who had attempted to destroy them in a fire. He had many adventures with 
raksJtasas (ogres) and asuras (demons) whom he sl"w by the dozen, as a result 
of which they promised to plague mankind no more. The legends of his 
encounters with Hidimba and Vaka are well known. 


Hi^nba, a red-headed, yellow-eyed rakshcisa, lived in the forest to 
which the Paijdavas retired after the burning of their dwelling by Purochana*. 
Smelling human flesh in his domain he dispatched his sister, Hidimba, to 
bring the mortals before him for a meal. But when the female ogre beheld 
the powerful form of Bhima she fell in love with him. Transforming herself 
into a beautiful woman she informed him of her brother’s intention, and 
advised him to escape. Bhima’s eyes blazed forth as he replied in a voice of 
thunder that his own arms were as strong as the trunks of elephants, his legs 

Z W?”"" trees, and that he would 

e^^ed Hi^ba fought 'like two 

eimaged bull elephants, teanng up trees and hurling rocks’ until at leneth 
the rakshasa was overcome and kiUed. ’ ® 

ple!S Sth^fhe’V Hidimba followed them 

that she was sorelv Bhima to marry her. Seeing 

thfoSL SdS'S^ love, Kunti persuaded her Ln to marry 
‘pot-Saded’ ^was ’^^eir son Ghatotkacha, 

PSndavas moved to the ckv^orp?Tv° bis head. After the 

in the forest. Ghatotkacha^took nart^fi^ rakshasi and her son remained 
killed by Kama with the miram? 1^ the battle of Kurukshetra* and was 
Near the ctty bes^wed on him. 

.0 send h„,e « onoad eveXrS^^^^ 
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'^he food but also the man who brought it. Shortly after their arrival it became 
the turn of their brahmin host to cany the day’s provisions to Vaka, and at 
the suggestion of Kunti, her son Bhima took the food and provoked the 
demon to a quarrel. In the combat that ensued Bhima seized Vaka around the 
waist and broke his back, and then taking him by the two legs tore him 
asunder. ‘Terrible were the loud screams of the rakshasa while he was being 
pulled apart. He died howling.’ Vaka’s brother Kirmlra next opposed the 
Pandava’s entry into the forest of Kamyaka along the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and in a quanel with Bhima the ogre threatened to devour him. Bhima took 
up the challenge and after a fierce fight strangled the rakshasa and crushed his 
bones to pulp. 

Many other adventures befell the mighty Bhima, and from all of them he 
emerged triumphant. After Yudhishthira’s rdjasUya (royal consecration) 
sacrifice, Bhima became involved in a quarrel with king Jai^andha* and 
slew him. When king Jayadratha* carried off Draupadi, Bhima would have 
killed him but for her intercession. The slaughter that followed in the hero’s 
wake would have been much greater were it not for the restraining influence 
of his mother, his brothers and his wife Draupadi. 

Bhima played a conspicuous part in the battle of Kurukshetra. He fought 
against Bhishma, slew the raja of Magadha and his two sons, engaged in a 
duel with Droiia, killed Duhiasana and drank his blood as he had sworn to 
do to avenge Draupadi’s humiliation. But his foul attack on Duryodhana, 
and his brutality to his fallen foes earned for him the name of Jihma-yodhin, 
'unfair fighter’. Bhima joined his brothers in their final journey to Svarga 
(paradise) beyond the Himalayas. 

Bhima is also called Bhima-sena (Bhima the fighter); Bahu- 5 alin, (large¬ 
armed); Jarasandha-jit (Jarasandha’s conqueror). Besides Hidimba he had 
another wife, Balandhaira princess of KaSi; and besides Ghatotkacha he had 
another son, Sarvatraga (or Sarvaga). 

Books 

See under Mahabharata, and Mythology. 


'BEISHUA, the most noble and upright of all the heroes of the Mahabharata, 
the son of Santanu king of Hastinapura and Ganga*, and a descendant 
of\ Bharata of the Lunar dynasty. He was also called Santanava (after his 
father), and Gangeya and Nadi-ja, ‘river-bom’, after his mother, the river- 


goddess. ^ 

In his old age Santanu, his father, feU in love with the beautiful Satyavati* 
daughter of King Uparichara, raja of Chedi. The raja was prepared to 
consider the match provided Satyavati’s son succeeded to the throne. Kmg 
Saritanu could not agree to disinherit his first-bom and went away dejected, 
but when the boy came to hear of it he urged his father to wed the girl, 
while he himself took a vow never to marry or to beget any children. It was 
because of this dire oath that the lad was named Bhishma. toe tembie . 

Santanu and Satyavati became the parents of two sons. The elden the 
headstrong and arrogant Chitrangada ascended the throne after Santanu s 
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death, and had a brief reign, dying in a fight against a warrior from Gandhara. 
Bhishma then placed the second son Vichitravirya {vichitra-virya, 'excellent 
valour') on the throne and acted as his protector. When the time came for 
the young king to marry, Bhishma abducted the three beautiful daughters of 
the king of Kail (Banaras), having defeated all those who strove to prevent 
him. Returning to Hastinapura he presented the maidens to queen Satyavati 
for her son. 

The eldest of the three girls, Amba, pleaded that she was already betrothed 
to the king of the Salva (or Sanva, a daitya people of Rajputana), and was 
accordingly sent back with an escort. But the king refused to accept her since 
she had dwelt beneath another man’s roof. The spumed maiden retired to a 
forest to practice austerities with the intention’of gaining power in her next 
incarnation to slay Bhishma who was responsible for her plight. In order to 
hasten her rebirth she threw herself upon a p3U‘e. She was reborn as Sikhan- 
and as such was instrumental in Bhishma's death. 

Her two sisters, Ambika (or Amvika) and Ambalika (or Amvalika) 
married Vichitravirya who, however, died without issue. His mother Satya¬ 
vati then api^aled to another of her sons, the sage Vyasa, to raise children 
through Vichitraviiya’s two young widows. Long austerities had made the 
sage repulsive to behold, and when Ambika lav with him she closed her 
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BH^GU, an arch-rishi and prajapati who appears in countless legends in 
Hindu mythology. In the famous quarrel between Siva and Daksha* 
Bhngu sided with Daksha and officiated at Daksha’s sacrifice, and had his 
beard pulled off by Siva. He is therefore depicted beardless. Bhrigu married 
Khyati a daughter of Daksha and the couple became the parents of the 
goddess Lakshmi. 

A legend relates that the rishis once debated the respective merits of the 
various deities, and Bhrigu was appointed to settle the matter. He first 
visited Siva but could not obtain access to the god who was engaged with his 
wife. He condemned Siva as one possessed of the property of darkness, fit only 
to be honoured in the form of the linga and unworthy of worship by the pious. 
He next went to Brahma but that god was engrossed in listening to the 
learned discourses of the pandits and was so inflated with his own importance 
that he paid no attention to Bhrigu who pronounced him as undeserving of 
the worship of good men or those desiring salvation. He next went to Vishnu 
and found him asleep; indignant at such laziness the sage gave him a kick. 
Instead of being offended Vishnu apologized for not being ready to receive 
the sage, gently pressed Bhrigu’s foot, hoping that it had not been injured, 
and expressing himself honoured by contact with so holy a man. Greatly 
pleased at such virtue and humility, Bhrigu declared that Vishiiu alone was 
worthy of worship by men and gods. 

Bhrigu means 'roaster' or 'consumer', and he and his descendants are 
linked in a number of myths with Agni god of fire. In fact they are often 
referred to as belonging to a middle or aerial class of gods associated with 
wind and fire, and makers of aerial chariots. One such aerial being, Matari^van, 
is the Hindu Prometheus, who in the Rig-veda brings down fire from heaven 
for the Bhrigus as a gift. 

In another myth Bhrigu cursed Agni with the compulsion to devour all 
things, both pure and impure, because Agni had reported the whereabouts of 
an asura's wife to her husband, the woman being with the sage at the time. 
On Agni's plea the curse was modified so that all impure things consumed by 
the god of fire would become pure. 

Bhrigu was profoundly versed in the mysterious workings of destiny and 
was said to have compiled astrological charts giving the horoscope of every 
person ever bom or to be bom in the world. Manu referred to him as his son 
and entrusted his secret 'Institutes' to him. 

Bhrigu is the founder of the Bhrigu or Bhargava race. In legend the 
Bhargavas are the purohits or family priests of the daityas (demons) and 
ddnavas (giants). They are also associated with the Angiras, Atharvans, and 
Ribhus; and with an ancient race of anchorites known as the Yati, who 
incurred the wrath of Indra and were devoured by wolves at the god's com¬ 
mand, According to one theory the Bhrigus and Bhargavas were the Bruges 
of Thrace, reputedly responsible for introducing the use of fire. 

Among the famous Bhrigus and Bhargavas were Chyavana, Sukra, 
Saunaka, Richika, Jamadagni, Para^urama, and Valmiki. In later legend the 
names of the Bhargavas are mentioned in connection \vith the Anarta of 
Gujarat; the Plaihaya kings; the rulers of Kanyakubja in MadhyadeSa, and 
later still with the mlers of Malabar in South India. 



Boohs 

See under Mythology. 


BILHANA f?i040-ii30) Sanskrit historian and poet, the son of a gram- 
STwas born in Kashmir. He left Kashmir about a D io 65 _and becaine the 
court poet at Kalyana where he wote an epic, the Vtkramankadeva-chanta 
the 4 n of Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya king of Kalyana. 
The epic is historicaUy inaccurate, unreliable and exaggerated, but the poetry 
is good and Bilhana sho^vs himself a master of simple graphic description. 

He is also said to be the author of a play, Karnasundari; and of a poem 
called Chaura-panchdsika (‘The Thief’s Fifty Stan2as). In the latter the hero 
(identified by some with the poet himself), condemned to death for steatog the 
love of a princess, composes fifty erotic stanzas each beginning with the 
words, 'Even now I remember’, in which he describes with intense ardour the 
joys of the love he experienced. The king is so affected by the beauty of the 
verses and the feelings portrayed that he pardons the culprit and bestows on 
him the hand of his daughter. 


Boohs 

See under Sanskrit. 


BINDIJ, 'drop*, or globule. In Hindu occultism the bindu is a metaphysical 
point out of time and space, the 'area* in which samadhi is experienced. It is 
a sacred sjmibol of the universe, written as a dot or the sign of zero, and in 
the human body symbolized and materialized in semen, in which latter sense 
the term is frequently used among tantriks. It is the quintessence of all 
molested things. Says the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, 'Verily, of created 
things earth is the essence; of earth, moisture; of moisture, plants; of plants, 
flowers; of flowers, fruit; of fruit man; of man, semen.* 

Semen, classed among the dhdtus*, or basic bodily substances, exists in a 
subtle form throughout the whole body. Under the influence of the pro- 
crea ive will it is \vitLdrawn and concentrated in gross form in the sex organs. 
Accortog to esoteric physiology the bindu in its reias ('effusive' or seminal) 
<;pT^n^ (cAawafta) and consists of two parts: sukra or 

^«sides £ the visuddha 

of ‘blood’*^ Siva, and rakta (so called because it is the quintessence 

d ) which IS red in colour, possesses tejas a ‘fierv’ and maeical 

""wATS “ -d represents |?ktr^ ' 

wuXhwhra ? ,*■' f- or attractive power, 

KS“he mS who f ‘"0 centre of a field 

drawing men and women r practices celibacy with the intention of 

SenSSdTtorS^S w. ’>>' concentrating on the power 

that by to mSLite f™"'« “ in Hindu legend 

power, for which reason the vods't'^* *iremselves centres of irresistible 

nymphs to seduce them. In the misTof su°ch‘S*’“*'’ 5 ' »nding 
bindu was beUeved to be creative •’>0 Poreer of the released 

deposited (see vega). ’ of where the semen was 
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In sexual union semen may be invoked to arouse the desire of the woman. 
The Bxihaddranyaka Upanishad recommends that if a man wishes to achieve 
that result 

‘he should while inserting his member into her, join mouth to mouth and 
caress her organ by gently rubbing it and should whisper, "0 semen, you 
have your origin in my heart; you are the condensation of all my organs; 
drive mad with desire this woman and let her organ be inflamed like a doe 
wounded by a poisoned arrow”.' 

In Vajrayana and other forms of Tantric Buddhism, semen is equated with 
the highest bliss, and Buddha is represented as ‘dwelling in the vagina of the 
female in the name of semen'. Buddha as semen ‘represents neither existence 
nor non-existence, but the formless nature of Supreme Bliss’ (III, p. 157) • 

In the curious tantrik rite where the bindu is ‘aroused’, women play an 
active part, but they are regarded as a danger if maithuna is performed merely 
for the sake of pleasure en^ng in emission, since man thereby losses some of 
his vital energy. During coition the grosser elements of the bindu are with¬ 
drawn into the genitals and emitted along with the subtle elements that make 
up the celestial nectar. It is necessary to conserve this vital fluid, and more 
than that, to absorb the subtle effluvia that constitute the bindu of the 
woman. The female bindu in itself is considered of little value, but it can be 
utilized to arouse the male retas and send it streaming along the nddis and so 
cause the spiritual centres to glow. The female partner is used, but only that 
man might absorb her vital energies, as in vajroli, and prolong his own life. 
It is believed that she is psychically depleted by this vampirism, but women 
prepared to make the sacrifice can always be found among the devout. 

There are several other methods for the ‘agitation of the bindu’, which are 
combined with respiratory techniques and the control of the vital winds. 
Thus, among the tantrik sex magical rites there is one in which the adept seeks 
to attain ‘the immobility of breath and semen’, and even a ‘return of the 
semen’. It is associated with the mysterious pardvritti (retiim, transfor¬ 
mation, revolution) that involves both a return of the semen and a turning 
of the mental and psychological faculties for the purpose of attaining ^arnanas, 
siddhis and immortality. 

Tantrik texts continually reiterate the fact that the semen should not be 
expended. The emission of this vital principle must be controlled and 
economised, to prolong youth, vigour, and life. The nectar, say the tantras, 
should be absorbed by the yogi himself. ‘The plough (penis) and the bulls 
(testes) the wise man will use for ploughing his own land and sowing his own 
seed, so that he can eat his own fruit’. This ‘eating of one’s own fruit’ has 
received a two-fold interpretation, one esoteric and one gross. 

Tantrik teachings prescribe various means of regulating the sex act and 
arresting the retas. The technique known as urdhva-retas ‘upward-flow’, is 
concerned with the suppression of ejaculation {coitus reservalus), the 
progress of the semen-power through the stations of the avadhutikd (within the 
spinal column), and its sublimation. By the esoteric chemistry of this magical 
sexual action, the bindu, during the climax of the creative moment, is 
converted into a vital force and given an upward flow. Western scholars have 
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held tliat the technique is nothing more than a pressure on the urethra, and 
the contraction of the anus, combined with certain respiratory methods at 
the time of ejaculation, resulting not in the 'ascent of the semen’ but in its 
discharge into the bladder, whence it is voided through the urine. The 
technique was known to the Chinese Taoists and was brought to India from 
' China. 

In this method the internal seminal ejaculation is not completed in a 
transitory moment, but is eked out in indescribable ecstasy. The intense 
orgiastic bliss when the retas is thus suspended and stretched out can be 
diverted from the physiological to the psychological plane, and then to the 
psychic and the spiritual planes, producing a state of spiritual power and 
exaltation and ‘enlightenment’ that is akin to and often identified with 
.samadhi, since the adept is then said to experience supreme bliss in its 
purest form. 

The eating of one’s own fruit has also a grosser interpretation. In this case 
the absorption may be either internal or external. Continence is one of the 
aids to the internal absorption of the semen in its gross form. External 
absorption is a form of autosexuality without manual stimulation. This is 
done during certain asanas* which enable the yogi to void it and ingest it 
orally. 

‘Reclaiming’ semen that has already been expended is also prescribed in 
many texts. The Vedas recommend that during intercourse and just before 
culmination the man should take a deep breath and exclaim, ‘With vigorous 
jets of semen I reclaim semen from you’ {II, p. 22). Again, the Brihadaran- 
yaka Upamshad says that the ejected seed should be touched and the mantra 
^ f spalt semen; let my vigour return; let me glow with 
SSi K accustomed place’. Taking his seed 
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nigh^ the speech of bir<k becomes intelligible to men. Many Hindu tales tell 
of travellers resting at night under a tree on which a bird and his mate discuss 
the future ^d thus reveal it to the wayfarer listening below. The mysteries 
of paksha-vidyd, ‘bird-lore’, are said to be vouchsafed to a few select siddhas 
(adepts) who, however, are precluded by the terms of this gift from openly 
revealing what comes to their knowledge. 

Of all the birds the crow (ydyasa) carries the three greatest secrets: it 
has the secret of immortality {see longevity) which has earned it the name of 
chirajtva, ‘long-lived’; it has the secret of the origin of things for it was the 
one bird present at Creation (being itself created out of the primeval chaos); 
and it has the secret of heU since it dwelt for many aeons in the infernal 
realms. In some parts of India the crows of hell are worshipped with offerings 
of the pivda rice-balls which are otherwise offered to ancestors (II, p. 38). 

In Patanjali’s time the science called vdyasa-vidyd, ‘crow-lore’, was a 
popular study (I, p. 147). Omens were determined by the flight of crows and 
by their cawing, but these had to be very carefully interpreted as crows are 
supposed to be aware that they are being observed for divination, and try to 
mislead one. Prognostications were also read from the flight and cries of other 
birds, and many ancient books on divination have a section or two devoted 
to the subject of sdkuna or augury, notably a classic by Varahamihira*. 

Several Hindu gods have birds for their vdhana* or mounts. Prominent in 
legend and literature are the peacock, the mount of Sarasvati and of Kartti- 
keya; the parrot, mount of Kama; the owl, mount of Lakshmi; the vulture, 
mount of Sani; the eagle, mount of Vishnu. The goose or swan (hamsa) is the 
vahana or mount of Brahma. It swims on the surface of the water but is not 
bound by it. It is a homeless, free wanderer. It has a secret, for those who 
understand it, concealed in its name which in its inverted form, sa-ham, 
‘this-I’ (i.e. ‘this am I’), epitomises the whole philosophy of the Upanishads. 
In prdnaydma or breath control, the inhalation is said to make the sound of 
ham, the exhalation, sa. Hamsa is thus the sound of the living prdna. Hence 
the emancipated saint is given the title oiparamahamsa, ‘highest swan’. 

The vulture {gridhra) was once widely worshipped by the primitive 
peoples of India, who believed that the king of vultures (later identified with 
Jatayu, ally of Rama), was the ruler of the infernal regions, and in former 
times Hindus would offer them pinda rice-balls. The Vdyii Purdya also cites’ 
invocations for the worship of vultures (II, p. 38). 

Many species of birds are named in the kdvyas or minor epics as classical 
examples typifying certain qualities. Thus the baka or heron symbolized 
hypocrisy and treachery; the hukkiila or cock stood for discrimination; the 
sdrikd or thrush for secretiveness; the sdrasa or crane for caution. The 
chakravdka, a kind of goose, was held up as the ideal of conjugal fidelity; 
because of a curse this bird always passes the night apart from its mate, and 
their plaintive cries as darkness approaches, echoing through the night of 
their separation, are frequently described by poets. The chakora, a partridge- 
like bird is depicted as feeding only on moonbeams, and having eyes that 
grow turbid at the sight of poisoned food. The cJidtaka, a cuckoo-like bird, is 
according to legend unable to bend its head down to drink water in the 
normal way because of the formation of a loose crest on its head, which falls 
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ffT ,Afnr PAGODA, the name given by Europeans to a Hindu temple situated 
near the seashore at Konarak on the east coast of India, south of the 
Mahanadi river. It is called black in contrast to the whitewashed temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri near-by, but the title also has more sinister implications. 

The temple, dedicated to Surya the sun-god, was begun in 1278 in the 
reign of Narasiihha I of the Gahga dynasty of Orissa who was alleged to 
have been bom with a tail. The site chosen for the temple, like much of the 
area around the mouth of the Mahanadi, was hallowed by prehistoric asso¬ 
ciations, first with indigenous and later with Maga and Buddhist cults. 
Konarak derives its name from the words kon, meaning area or country, and 
arka which in Persian means park or fortress, and in Sanskrit means sun or 
Saturn. Konarak was thus an area dedicated to the Sun god, and the name 
may have been of Maga origin. Like Puri and Bhuvane^var it is believed to 


be a ‘ksheira’ (field) or ancient sacred area, which the Ganga kings merely 
confirmed by building the temple on its site. 

To the Muslims, Konarak became a place of ominous association; it re¬ 
putedly had a great magnetic boulder which was believed to attract ships 
and cause^ them to be wrecked off the shores, a tradition preserved in the 
^ory of Sindbad which tells of ships being drawn towards a magnetic rock. 
According to legend Narasiihha had the rock shaped and placed on the top 
0 he temple, from where it continued to draw ships to their destruction until 
it was removed by the Muslims and cast far out to sea 

oneof tJ? architecture have expressed the view that the Black Pagoda is 
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adorns the walls, representing in some respects the culmination of similar 
work found in the temples of Bhuvane^var (Orissa), JagannStha (Puri) and 
Khajuraho (Central India). The work does not appear to be that of the 
sculptors who fashioned the larger statues, but seems to have been executed 
by specialists in eroticism. Bas-reliefs and carvings of men, animals, grotes¬ 
ques, and floral and foliate patterns cover the temple sinface in wild profusion. 
Here representations of love-play and maithuna are chiselled with complete 
freedom and abandon. Men and women are portrayed with ‘daring fidelity’ 
(much of it now obscured by weathering) in the most erotic attitudes, indulg¬ 
ing in sexual union in aU its normal, perverse, and bestial variations. 

Speaking of the actors in this stone pageant one Hindu critic says, ‘They 
take it so easy and in such a nonchalant manner that there is not the slightest 
suggestion of a nuisance being done or a shameful act being gone through 
(II. P- 653). But other critics aver that the sculpture is viflgar in conception 
and crude in execution, and does not even possess the merit of beauty. These 
reliefs survive in the history of art, they declare, as the ultimate degradation 
of the artistic talent. The forms and postures represented are such that ‘the 
average mind would scarcely conceive, leave alone express.' There is said to 
be no extant parallel in all the world’s art, religious, or secular, to this 
extraordinary exhibition. 
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BLOOD, or rakta, in the A3nirvedic system of Hindu medicine is classed 
among the dhatus or basic bodily substances. For a time it was added to the 
list of the doshas or humours, but this fourth dosha was soon abandoned. 
Owing to the sinful nature of her sex functions woman w^ believed to have 
certain psychic impurities in her blood which were periodically drained from 
her body during menstruation*. The blood of the male, on the other hand, was 
life-giving and was thought to contribute to the formation of bindu*, so 
that part of the seminal fluid was also called rakta. 

Among the ancients, blood was beUeved to be a magical, vitahzmg sul> 
stance, and hence ofierings of blood were made to help the sun move through 
the heavens, to assist the fecundity of fields and cattle, and to please the 
gods. Certain deities were particularly associated with blood rites, and the 
custom of offering the blood of beasts and men to the goddess Kali was very 
old as can be seen from references in the Kalika Purdija. 

Though animal* and human* sacrifices have been offered to the deities m 
India from prehistoric times, it seems that among certain aboriginal Austnc 
tribes the sacrifice of Uving victims was discontinued, .“d red whre or 
vermilion dye substituted for blood; the idol was daubed with it .and the l^y 
or forehead of the sacrificer marked with the same dye. pie use of verson 
in various Hindu ceremonies may therefore be regarded as a rehc of early 

blood rites. 
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Offering one's own blood is believed in some cases to have special virtue. 
In Bengal when a husband or son is ill, a vow is made and on recovery the 
goddess is repaid by an offering of blood. The woman, wife or mother, goes to 
the Kali temple, performs s^puja, draws blood from her little finger, tongue, 
ear-lobe or breast by means of a small incision and offers it to the goddess. 

Bathing in human blood was held to be a sovereign aid to beauty. Somade va 
relates the story in which a pregnant queen asks her husband to gratify her 
longing by filling a tub with blood for her to bathe in. Such a bath was 
believed to rid the skin of all impurities, lend beauty to the hair, and make 
one altogether irresistible to men. A similar belief was common in many parts 
of the world, including Europe. 

Drinking blood was regarded as a valuable remedy for bodily ills. Su^ruta, 
speaking of the loss of blood due to surgical operations, recommends that the 
patient be made to drink a potion of animal blood. The Kapalikas consider 
human blood as an invigorating drink for the diman, and a means of obtaining 
supernatural powers. Blood-drinking appears to have been practised among 
the warrior classes of certain tribes of Ancient India, as illustrated in the 
Mahdbhdrata incident when Bhima drinks the blood of his slain enemy 
Duhfesana, and in the legend which tells how Dama would have drunk the 
blood of his father’s murderer {see Marutta) but was restrained by the gods 
from doing so. ° 
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mountains where he meditated ‘facing the'wall’ for ten years, and then gave 
a robe and a bowl as a symbol of succession to his chief disciple. 

The school he founded became very important in Japan where it was 
known as Zen and where it exerted a deep influence on Japanese culture. 
Bodhidharma’s dark, bearded visage, staring eyes and gnarled joints figured 
in the kakemonos of tea-houses, and on the sword-hilts of the samurai. 
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BODHISATTVA {podhi-satlva, ‘enlightened being’). One of the central con¬ 
cepts of Mahayana is that of the ‘Saviour Buddha’, who appears at intervals 
on earth to guide men along the path to salvation. Originally the term 
referred to those who took the vows of subjugating evil passions, and of 
teaching truth, in order to lead all beings to Buddhahood. 

There is no conformity regarding the vows and disciplines to be under¬ 
taken, but they usually included the following: (i) to worship, (2) praise and 
(3) make offerings to Buddha; (4) to confess past sins and (5) rejoice in the 
virtue of others; (6) to study and (7) preach the law; (8) to benefit all beings 
and (9) turn over the stock of one’s merit to others; (10) to free others from 
the bondage of ignorance. 

The ultimate mission of the bodhisattva is to save all beings, and he is 
thus often contrasted with the Hmayana ‘arhat’, who is concerned only with 
his own salvation. Certain bodhisattvas vowed not to enter their final 
beatitude tmtil all beings, even the worst demons m the lowest hell should 
know the saving truth and be converted. This deliberate postponing of his 
own salvation, to which he is entitled through his meritorious and righteous 
deeds, in order to assist in the salvation of all creatures, is the hallmark of 
the true bodhisattva. 

There are said to be ten stages {bhumi) in man’s progress towards the attain¬ 
ment of the bodhisattva status. Here again lists vary, depending on the school. 
In general the following ten steiges are accepted by most schools: (i) Joy, the 
stage when the aspirant develops his holy nature; (2) Purity, when he casts 
off all defilement; (3) Brightness, when he gains a clear insight into the 
nature of the Law; (4) Burning, when the flame of Wisdom reduces his 
passion and ignorance to ashes; (5) Invincibility, when he is beyond tempta¬ 
tion of any kind; (6) Facing, when he is face to face with the Wghest know¬ 
ledge; (7) Far-going, when he acquires the knowledge of Expediency by 
means of which he can help to save all beings; (8) Immovability, when he 
realizes that the specific character of good and evil in all things is unreal; 
(g) Goodwill, when he is able to help others; (10) Dharma-megha, ‘Law-Cloud’, 
when he attains perfect enlightenment and compassion and becomes a 
bodhisattva who sheds his love on all, just as the cloud brings rain to aU. 

There have been many famous bodhisattvas in Buddhist tradition, the 
majority of whom are legendary, although a historical basis do^ underlie 
some, such as Samanta-bhadra (see below), and Vimala-kirti, bright- 
making’, a householder and hero of a Mahayana sutra named after him. A 
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few bodhisattvas were moved by compassion and renounced eternal bliss in 
order to return to the earthly sphere to instruct the unenlightened. Other 
bodhisattvas are believed to dwell in a state of beneficent meditation in 
quiet mountain solitudes, or on the astral plane, and send forth powerful 
thought forces which influence man to follow the right path. 

The bodhisattva concept, in some cases, replaced even Buddha, and it 
was necessary only to have faith in a bodhisattva to be saved. In Tantrik 
Buddhism the bodhisattvas are allowed iaktis or consorts and are treated 
as gods and goddesses. They are assigned letters of the alphabet, mystic 
diag rams, colours, quarters, elements, families, vdkanas, postures, bija 
mantras, and esoteric locations in the human body, no list being consistent 
with another. 

The major bodhisattvas, are named below, but it should be remembered 
that some of them are classed with the Dhyani, and other Buddhas {see 
Mahayana), and often shown in close association, and even identified with, 
the leading spirits of the Buddhist demonian hierarchy. 

Amitabha {amita-abha, 'boundless light’), probably of Iranian origin, is the 
guardian of the West. He took a vow not to accept his reward of the bliss of 
Buddhahood until all beings were saved. He established a ‘Pure Land’ called 
Sukhavati for the salvation of man, entry into which required only faith in 
and surrender to him. All sinners and criminals who remember and repeat 
the name of Amitabha before death are saved by his grace. Even good 
works are not necessary for salvation. This doctrine forms the subject of a 
famoiK Mahayana sutra qaUed the Sukhdvati-vyuha. In certain sects of 
Tantnk Buddhism Amitabha has a sakti or consort named Pandara, ‘yellow’. 
Av^oMtesvMa (avalokita-Kvara, ‘watchful Lord’), also called Padmapani, 
lotu^bearer, whose attribute is compassion, which reaches down even to 
^oy® 5 t Budc^st purgatory {see hell). His heaven is Akanishtha, 
form? metaphysical aspects Tara has a host of 
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embodiment of wisdom. All these beings play an important part in Tantrik 
Buddhism. 

The last of the bodhisattvas will be Maitreya, ‘benevolent’, a messianic 
saviour still to come. He is waiting in the Tushita heaven for the appointed 
hour. According to Mahayana tradition Buddha prophesied that his advent 
would occur when humanity faced its next great crisis. Maitreya, is represen¬ 
ted as a rubicund, laughing figure, dispensing salvation to all men from a 
bag of inexhaustible merit that he carries. 
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B0DIL7 SUBSTANCES. In ancient ayurvedic physiology the human body 
was believed to consist of a number (from three to seven) of material sub¬ 
stances called dhdtu, which were formed as a result of the natural processing 
of ingested food. These elements manifest themselves and function as 
follows: 

Rasa, the alimentary juice or chyle; originates from digested food, finds its 
place in the heart, flows from the heart through twenty-four ducts, ten up, 
ten down and four horizontal, and thus feeds the whole body. At the end of 
five days rasa is transmuted into rakta or blood, and in thirty days into 
sperm or ova; 

Rakta or blood*, is generated from rasa. An imbalance of the humours 
{dosha) can spoil blood and make it frothy, black, blue, green, slow or f^t, 
and noxious. Rakta was once regarded as a fourth dosha but this classification 
was soon abandoned; 

Mdthsa or flesh, is blood processed by the natural fires and condense^y the 
bodily winds. It is specialized in the form of muscles {Peii), about five hundred 
in number; 

Meda or fat, is flesh further processed by the natural fires and deposited m a 
single layer under the skin and in a triple layer under the belly; 

Asthi or bone, is fat processed by the natural fires and dried and hardened 
by the bodily winds. The number of bones listed vanes between 300 and 360, 
with most authorities favouring the latter and finding a relationship between 
the bones and the number of days in the year; 

Majjd or marrow, is the oUy ‘perspiration’ of the bones, congealed to moisten 

the dryness of the osseous framework; v j 

3 ukra or semen, originates from the marrow. It is present all over the ^dy, 
but concentrated in the testicles. It is regarded as a form of psychic heat and 
plays and important part in occultism {see bindu). 
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The seven dhatus are separated from each other by seven kald. Each kala 
consists of a fluid extract from the dhatus. The quintessence of these seven 
dhatus is called ojas or energy, which is the vital force behind all activity. The 
metabolic production of ojas from food, assisted through each of its stages by 
the digestive dMivagni, 'dhatu-fires', peculiar to each of the dhatus, which 
both heats and cools the food, takes 360 days, i.e. the number of dhatus 
(seven) multiplied by the number of days it takes the first dhatu to become 
the last dhatu (thirty), plus five months for the last dhatu to become ojas or 
energy, 

Ojas is cold, oily, white, and pervades the whole body. In its pure state it 
is produced only by true brahmachaiya (chastity) combined with a supreme 
in^fference to grief, injury and loss. It then creates a glow in the individual 
and gives him many psychic gifts. 
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BODY. An individual human being {manusha), a creature {jana) living on 
the present earthly plane, as distinct from man in the after-death sphere is 
conceived of in several aspects. FundamentaUy he is regarded as embodying 
the mpteries of the cosmos. Truth resides in the human body and the human 
body is therefore the best medium through which Truth may be known. Man 
IS a microcosm* and contains within his person all the multifarious elements 
and processes of which the universe is constituted, including a fragment of 
e divine. The unique feature about a man is his dtniMi or soul* the vital 

“ t the mortal frme! 

whM, (wf is called Sartra, ‘bodv’, within 

wtach the vital principle is confined, and within whose bounds the soul has 

Seri'S" S' ^a?ra 

incamaLriar^ iSSei L as'S^ 'covering’, and man in his 
consists of three nSte ^ fehtn, embodied’. The 5 arira actuaUy 

houses a self or Stman raclosed^n^ causal), and each of these three bodies 

(five in aU) enfold the selves like the “^^^se sheaths 

sheaths are described ^ and 

(i) SthiUa-iartra, the ‘gross-hndw’ 

up of five gross ScXLlld “d Wood, 

whi* on death earth, ethor), 

hh&Stman or elemental seif which is co*" " tnitial state. It houses the 

Sr.tr' ? r-'d '‘-d: 


Th ^ aevoid of reality. merely oi name-and- 

structur? e.U2l?ye“Sre%^g^^ viewpoint of its anatomical* 
considered from the viewooint (q.v.). It is further 

".hade, fiesh and oCS'or^ir' “ 
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bUe, saliva, semen (q.v.). Also its doshas or humours* such as wind, choler, 
and phlegm; and its breaths {see wind). 

(2) Linga-iarira, 'sign-body', also called sukshma-iarira, 'subtle-body', houses 
the jivatman or soul, which is enclosed within three sheaths, namely, the 
prdnamaya-koia, 'etheric-formed sheath' (sometimes spoken of as the 
‘etheric double'); the manomaya-koia, or mind-formed sheath (the 'astral 
body'), and the vijndnamaya-koia or 'knowledge-formed sheath'. The liiiga- 
iarira is made up of seventeen elements, namely, the five senses* of perception, 
the five faculties of action, the five vital forces or winds*, along with the 
manas (mind) and buddhi (higher mind) as part of its psycholopcal* apparatus. 
These enable a man to identify himself and distinguish the things around him. 

Part of the linga-iarira is 'material', but in a very subtle sense, being 
invisible and intangible, and is connected with the gross body at several 
points called chakras*, which constitute a network of invisible nd^ds {see 
channels of the subtle body) or arteries. These chakras provide points of 
contact with the astral world and are areas of occult experience {see ku^^" 
alini). A portion of the linga ^aiira is also referred to as the 'transmigrating 
body'; it remains when the body is destroyed, and lives through the cycles 
of life and death of the reincarnated physical bodies bearing the accumulated 
kaimas. But it is not eternal, for when it finally attains liberation it is resolved 
into its constituent elements. 

(3) kdrana-iarira or causal body, also called the para-iarira or- over-body, 
and karma-sraya or 'action-holding'. It houses the dnandatman or 'bliss-self, 
which is enveloped by the dnandamaya-ko&a, 'bliss-formed sheath', which is 
the sphere of the all-transcendent blissful consciousness and the state of 
dreamless sleep. The causal body represents a sort of record-keeping link 
between the physical body and the soul, and stores the experience of all 
actions performed during this life. It goes out with the soul and conditions 
future existence, determining the form of birth in the next incarnation. 

Since the functioning physical body operates on all areas of all the bodies, 
its study covers the whole field of practical Hindu occultism, and special 
techniques of physical culture (see) are employed to enlarge and perfect its 
sphere of operation. Even the physiological functions such as eating, breath¬ 
ing (pranayama*), excretion, coition, and menstruation* take on an occult 
significance. Related m5reteries are coimected with purification* of the body, 
ritual nudity* and continence*. The bodily positions {angika*), hand gestures 
{mudrd*), interior bodily knots {bandha*), leading to the great paramudras*, 
methods of meditation* and the techniques of trance* are all facets of this 
esoteric study. 

Finally, the human being functions in two distinct forms of ejqperience, 
as male and female, and these two genders* constitute the dual principles of 
his androgynous* nature. Hence the characteristic organs, the linga* and 
yoni* are regarded as the most significant of the personal component, 
since they are the agents of fusion and the means of recon cilin g the polarities 
in a single harmonious unity. The male {see man of the world) and female {see 
stritantra) and their intimate relationships {see erotics) are further spheres 
of study. . . 

The bodies of great men are believed to be impressed with certain auspiaous 
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stigmata* that attest their superiority. Their bodies are also said to be suffused 
with a radiant glow. This aureole, called the prabha, may sometimes be seen 
as a ring of flames encircling them. Sometimes only the head bears this ring 
of light or halo which is called iiras-chakra, 'head-disc', and is frequently 
depicted in the statues of gods and holy men. 
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BOOAB or Bhogar (?200 bc-.\d 200?) the Indianized name of a semi¬ 
legendary st'/ter (Tamil for the Sanskrit siddha) or tantrik adept and alchemist 
of south India who visited China and brought back certain sex-magic 
teachings from there. Some believe he was of Chinese origin. He was an 
initiate of the school founded by the sage Pieng-tsu who was associated with 
the Yellow Emperor. In Chinese tradition Pieng-tsu obtained certain Taoist 
secrets of sex-magic and transcendental alchemy from the Five Girls fairy 
guardians of the sexual act, and as a result of following its techniques he 
lived for eight hundred years. It is said that several Chinese emperors and 

experiments with elixirs and sex practices 
taught by tms school; they are honoured as casualties in the hermetic Battle 
01 the JBedchamber. 

At the school of Pieng-tsu. Bogar acquired and perfected his sexo- 
knowledge He returned to India accompanied by a Chinese 

from whence he SuS’ic'^Sh^M^ Arabia 

panied by a group of his Tamil i finally left for China, accom- 

and sciences from that land camp^h^^ Naming some of the arts 

behind in 

to selected disciples. It is to be rmfo/i 4. fi'^ng, giving instruction 

ritta., two ni 1^. a. 
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later Hindu triad, o^ wff tife Dr« *ke first god of the 

e other two. These three gods had^o ^Iva the destroyer are 

Br^a was never a popular deiUr in prominence in the Vedas, and 

and even today there are only two^npSri®' worshipped. 

164 important temples in India raised to him: 


nnp at Pushkar near Ajmere, and the other at Khedbrahma. There is ^ a 
dedicated to him at Bithur. Legend has it that on co^pletmg 
thP^rkof creation Brahma ofiered an a&vamedha sacnfice at Bithur. ^d 
iJltTn to heaven he left behind the toe-pin of to wo^n 

^^“toto^^embedded in one of the steps of the ghit and B an ob,ect 

is associated in ancient cosmology vnth the cation 
universe. In some myths he himself is involved in the pr^ 

Vaishnavites originated the legend of Brahma sprmgmg from a lotiK t^jt rose 

frS^rTaXf Vishuu. Ind generally subordinated him to Vis^u. 

Krishna and Rama. The attribution of vanous animal forms to yisbhj^ 

such as the boar, fish and tortoise, were also drawn from ongin^y 

coSected with Brahma. The Saivites were similarly responsible for devising 

suitable myths to prove the superiority of Siva over 

them Brahma originally had five heads, each one appe^g f 

gaze at his newly created daughter-wife, Sarasvati. The fifth h^d was 

destroyed by Siva (in some accounts cut off by a swipe of Siva s left thu 

nail) who was once annoyed with Brahma for bemg pr^umptuous^oug 

to deny that deity’s superiority, or according to another legend, because 

he had violated Parvati, the wife of Siva. , , , Atr- ov-vnc 

Brahma is depicted as red in colour, with four bearded faces and four arm , 
each hand holding respectively a drinking vessel, his bow Panvita, a scepixe, 
and a Veda. His abode is Brahmaloka {see paradise). The vahana or veMcle 
on which he rides is the milk-white Haihsa, a swan or goose, actuaUy a 
mythical bird which was said to have the ability of separatmg soma and 
milk from water. Hence the Haihsa became a symbol of discnmmation, and 
because of its colour, of the soul or Supreme Spirit. The year of Brahma, 
called a kaipa or aeon*, is a fundamental concept in Hindu cosmology. 
Brahma is often identified with Narayaija* and Prajapati*, and is the 
father of Daksha and other *mind-bom’ sons, so called because they were 
personifications of his thought. Among these sons were the four Kumara who, 
Hpriining to Create progeny remained for ever pure and innocent bo5rs. Their 
names were: Sanat-kumara, Sananda, Sanaka and Sanatana. 

Another primeval being associated with Brahma is Viraj, ‘ruling, who 
dwells in paradise*. Viraj figures sometimes as the son, but more often as the 
daughter of Brahma, and one myth relates how Brahma in the form known 
as Apava (‘water-mover’, sometimes identified with Vasish^ha), divided him¬ 
self into two: the primeval male, Purusha*, and the primeval female Viraj. 
Elsewhere Purusha and Viraj are said to have sprung from one another. From 
the union of Brahma and Viraj was bom the Manu Svayambhuva. In her 
aspect as the primeval female, Viraj is known as Satarupa (&i,ta-rupa, 
‘hundred-formed’), because of her manifold shapes; and also as Praknti, 
personifying nature, the female sex; and Maya* or illusion. 

The chief wife of Brahma is Sarasvati, goddess of wisdom and science, the 
Minerva of Hinduism, who is also the goddess of speech and music, and the 
deviser of the Sanskrit script. She was bom of Brahma himself and is depicted 
as white in colour, without superfluous limbs, and with an elegant form. Her 
vahana is the peacock, which she rides holding a vina (stringed musical 
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instrument) in her hand. Originally she was the goddess of the river Sarasvatl, 
one of the sapia-sinihava, or seven sacred rivers, which was once noted for its 
fertilizing and purifying power but was rendered dry by the curse of Utathya*. 
The river starts in the Himalayas, but on entering the plains it gets lost in the 
sands of the desert. 

In the Mahahhdrata her son is the rishi Saras vata who during a great 
drought and famine was fed by his mother on fish. Thus sustained he was 
able to continue his study of the Vedas when other brahmins had to neglect 
their studies in search of food. After the drought the other brahmins had to 
conic to the Sarasvata brahmins for instruction in the Vedas. 

As goddess of speech Sarasvati appears in the Rig-veda in the aspect of 
Vdch (speech), personification of the uttered word, queen of the gods, mother 
of the Vedas and lamp of the rishis. The hymn dedicated to Vach in the 
tenth maiidala of the Rig-veda is known as the Devl-sukta, which is used in 
the annual worship of Devi by Sakta worshippers. Vach is associated with 
Brahma as his wfe, and with Prajapati as his mistress, and in the Atharva- 
veda IS identified with Viraj. Brahma has a second wife named Gayatri* 
wlmm he h^tily married when Sarasvati was late for an important sacrifice' 
Brahma (m^culine) the god, is not to be confused with Brahma (neuteri 
(sfc God). Brahma the god is also known as Abja-bhQ 
Potus-bon^, Adi-kavi (first-poet), Ashta-kama (eight-eared) Chatur-anana 
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ing to the Vedas they are consiHpVpri Upanishads. Though belong- 

notions that havo a'^SS 

andhave'Sr?efeiSdtt^X?Sdu?z''°^^^ brahmins, 

than the mantras, datingSoS^fcomposed W 
ntual and prayer for the priests serving S mainly textbooks of 

bymns, describing in detaU the sacrifinfi ^°"^®"taries on the Vedic 

^°us explanations both lingufotic^ ceremonial, and giving many 

the ntuals. They seem to S StufS ? ?! 
tte^an pnesthood since it is inconceivah^T^ll^.® f^°"gmal rather than 
A into execution least 

^ans of the Vedic age WrittPn V? * [ ^ ™bust, unsophisticated 
Proso in any Indo.r^X'St”* ^-^nt the 

grwt hter^ merit. ^ ianguage, although they do not have 

fotnaliam. tentuaiisB, and ritual, liturgy, 
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a^ramas. Sacrificial rites are regarded as all powerful, controlling the pro¬ 
cesses of nature and even the gods. This led to an elaborate formulary and to 
the domination by the brahmin priesthood who conducted vast and elaborate 
rites and attached cosmic significance to the smallest minutiae. Says the 
^atapatha Brahmana, 'Verily there are two kinds of gods: the gods them¬ 
selves who are assuredly gods, and the priests who have studied Vedic 
lore’. 

Professor B. K. Ghosh refers to the Brahmanas as ‘an arid desert of puerile 
speculations on religious ceremonies marking the lowest ebb of Vedic culture' 
(IV, p. 225), while Max Muller with unkind emphasis declared that one could 
not read ten pages of the Brahmanas without revulsion, and that for pedantry 
and absurdity they could hardly be matched anywhere. ‘These works’, said 
the great German scholar, ‘deserve to be studied as the physician studies the 
twaddle of idiots and the ravings of madmen.’ 

Each of the Vedic samhitds has its Brahmanas, which reflect as it were the 
character of the sarhluta \vith. which they are associated. The Brahmanas 
also often give the name to the related Upanishad. The ]^g-vedic Brahmanas 
include; the Aitareya Brahmana (c. 600 BC) perhaps the oldest of them all. 
Its author was Mahidasa* the son of a 5 udra mother. It deals principally with 
the great soma sacrifices and the differenfceremonies of royal inauguration. 
The Kausitaki, also called the Sdhkhdyana or the Aivaldyana Brdhma^, 
contains much material common to the Aitareya "and treats of various 
sacrifices. 

The Brahmanas of the Yajur-veda include: the Taittirlya Brdhmaiyi of 
the Black Yajur-veda the origin of which is linked with the name of the 
sage Yajnavalkya. The ^aiapatha Brdhmana (Himdred-paths Brahmana), 
belonging to the Vdjasneyi samhitd of the White Yajur-veda, is an important 
source of information for sacrificial ceremonies, theology and philosophy. 
Next to the Rig-veda it is the most important work in Vedic literature, and is 
ascribed to Yajnavalkya. It is foimd in two recensions, namely, the 
Madhyariidina and the Kaijva. 

The Brahmanas of the Sdma-veda are eight in number. Included among 
them are: the Prauda Brdhmana, consisting of twenty-five sections, hence also 
called the Pahcha-viiiisa. It contains the famous vrdtya-stoma ritual by which 
non-Aryan converts were admitted into the Aryan fold. Shad-vimsa (‘twenty- 
sixth’) Brdhmana, so called because it was added to the twenty-five sections 
of the Prauda. The Sdmd-vidhdnd BrdhmaiM, the third Brahmana of the 
Sama-veda, devoted entirely to magic. It gives the chants to be used for various 
spells. Tdndya (or Tandaka), the most important Brahmana of the Sdma-veda, 
sometimes confused with the Prauda. It is concerned with sacrifices in 
general, and with particular rites like the sattras, vrdtya-stomas, and others. 
The Adhhuta Brdhmana, a manual treating of omens and angles, marvels 
and miracles. It is sometimes regarded as part of the Sha^-vithsa and is often 
classed with it. The Chhdndogya Brdhmana, famous for the Upamshad named 
after it. 

The Atharva-veda has only one Brahmana, namely, the Gopatha, a very late 
work composed largely of material gathered from previous sources, including 
the Satapatha and the Aitareya. 
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BRAHMIN (strictly, ‘brahman’). The term is conventionally spelt ‘brahmin’, 
in o’-der to distinguish the caste from the Supreme Spirit, Brahman, and the 
sacred scriptures knowm as the Brahmanas. It designates the first of the four 
Hindu castes who, according to legend, were created from the mouth of 
Purusha* so that they might instruct mankind. 

In ancient times the term was specifically applied to those priests of the 
Atharva-veda {see hierophant) whose place was on the northern side of the 
altar during sacrificial ceremonies. It was above all a priestly caste, although 
today a brahmin is not necessarily a priest. His duties were to conduct the 
daily rites, the saihskdras, and the sacrifices, and to study and teach the 
Vedas. The life of a brahmin was divided into four periods {see a^rama). 
Among his privileges were: archd, veneration by the people; ddna, ‘gifts’ 
specially dakshind; ajeyatd, freedom from oppression; and avadhyatd 
immunity from capital punishment. ’ 

One of the brahmin’s duties entaUed the daily recitation of the Vedas for 
which he and his class were often satirized, e.g. in the Rig-veda their mono¬ 
tonous mtonmgs are compared to the croaking of frogs at the beginning of 
77! processionals are compared in the Chhdndogya 

moving in a circle, each holding the tail of the one 

evInTmorpS.^r" subdivisions of the brahmin caste alone, who 
Thus the orthoHov together (‘interdine’) or intermarry. 

>LTh an prohibited from sharing a meal 

SlScitefrom?^^^^^^^^^^ Kashmir. The brahmins of the north form a 

distinct from those of annfhp f ’ pa-rt of the south are 

subdivision of the same sub the south. Brahmins from the same 

yet be distinct because they coSrom^^diff^"*?^^ ^ 

Attempts have been maHo ♦ i ™ ^‘^®rent areas, even near by. 
without much success The rat° ^ various brahmin classes, but 

mainly at the lower levels. TodfwK^^°" according to professions is useful 
who are connected with the actuafrit ^ inferior brahmins are those 

miscellaneous groups such as tbp ^ temple worship; they include the 
and temples; the oyha of occultist* perform the pufds in shrines 

spints; the ;yotisha or astrologers demons and evil 

auspicious occasions; and the vafi^ horoscopes and determine 

the latter class are the Ganed-tdir/^^ ^ides at pilgrim centres. Included in 
the Gaya-wdl who function at visiting the Ganges; 

Among the ‘inferior’ brahmins are Praydg-wdl of Alldhdbdd. 

preside over funeral rftes^ ; Maha-brahmin (or Mahd-pdtra) who 
168 ^ cremation of corpses. These 


brahmins are not accorded the respect normally due to the caste. They 
receive as their fee the funeral clothes, jewellery, etc., which belonged to the 
deceased. It is believed that the wearing of these clothes by the brahmin wiU 
provide the deceased with these necessities in the next world. 

Strictly, every brahmin should be able to trace his descent from one of the 
gotra-kula rishis {see coi^unity), but the classification of brahmins is not 
usually made along the lines of this descent. There are in fact several systems 
of classification, all very rough and elastic. The one cited below has the 
advantage of geographical convenience. In it brahmins are arranged in two 
groups of five great families each, as follows: 

Pancha-gauda (or Panch-gaur), the five divisions of the white brahmins to 
the north of the Vindhya range. They include: 

{a) Kanya-kuhja brahmins of Kanauj, who are subdivided into the Varendra, 
consisting of lOO classes, and the Radha (or Rarhi) of 56 classes. The Kanya- 
kubja brahmins include the Kulins, 

(6) SSrasvata brahmins of the north-west, named after the river Sarasvati. 
Regarded as one of the purest of brahmin classes; many brahmins of north 
and south India claim Sarasvata status. 

(c) Gaijto brahmins of Bengal and Delhi, also constitute a large class. The 
Mi^ra, ‘mixed' brahmins of Bihar and Bengal claim Gauda status although 
this is not universally accepted. The Sarma brahmins are the most numerous 
of the Gauda class. 

{d) Mithila (or Maithila) brahmins of North Bihar. There is a great d^ of 
admixture amongst this group with other castes of Bengal and Uttar Pradesh, 
(c) Utkala brahmins of Orissa; preserve many aboriginal customs and are 
mixed with Dravidian elements. 


Faficha-dravi^, the five divisions of the darker-skinned brahmins of the 
South. They include: 

{a) Maharashtra brahmins of the Maratha country. Chief of this class are 
the Chitpavans {see Maratha). Also included in this category are the Gurjara 
brahmins of Gujarat. 

(6) Teliitga brahmins of the Telugu country. The group includes the Muru- 
kinadu, Velanadu, and Niyogi. 

(c) Dravida of the Tamil country. Among their classes are the Ayyar (or 
Aiyer) i.e. Arya (Aryan), Vadama and Gurukkal. 

(<i) Karnata of the Kanarese coimtry, such as the Haviga, Sivalli, and Kota, 
(e) Malabar brahmins of Malabar, of which the best known are the Nambudns 
{see Nair). 

A curiously obstinate survival from the traditional accounts of Hindmsm 
is the notion concerning the racial purity of the brahmins. This ^0 ^ 
persists in the face of incontestable evidence that the brahmins were, o 
castes, the most thoroughly mixed. They were the product of 
of continuous miscegenation*, and the sacred texts ascribed o em are 
work of people of multi-racial antecedents. • v* ^ 

By tradition, aU brahmin famihes claim descent from ^ 

maharishi progenitors. The majority of these founder-p^is were o 
or ‘native’ origin, and certainly not of Aryan stock. The ana p y 
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A ir, T^Qrtinilar the rishis, were established in India, according 
.'SrtK long ^ arrived. It has been sugr-ted that thf 

toSn phSlria did not, as is genemlly thought, accompany the Aryan 
Lt were already in India when the Aryans appeared on the scene 
The earliest priestly class were the aboriginal shamans whose niagical 
tractions were of immemorial antiquity. Later hieratic ^oups like the 
Za may possibly have represented the pre-Aryan intrusions of migrant 
oriests into the subcontinent. They were well versed m the mtricacics of new 
Lerdotal rites, and may in due time have acquired a place in the native 
priestly hierarchy. Pargiter says, 'Tradition makes the brahmin origmally a 

non-Aryan institution’. , , * xx. 

Some of the rishis of Hindu mythologj^ are regarded as the ancestors of the 
demons {ddnavas), giants, and ogres who opposed the Aryan advance, and 
these rishis, many of whom were of dark complexion, had no hesitation in • 
taking native women as wives. Danava rishis are in fact mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. The expression ‘Danava rishi’ is in itself a contradiction in 
terms. Like ‘Dravidian brahmin’, ‘Danava rishi’ is incomprehensible unless 
we are prepared to accept the fact that these priestly classes were non-Aryan. 

There are certain brahmin families of ancient lineage attached to religious 
areas like Banaras and Gaya who preserve numerous ‘folk’ as opposed to 
Vedic traditions and clearly represent, says Vidyarthi, ‘remnants of an 
ancient tribal priesthood who have taken the title of brahmin and have 
sanskritized their way of life’; and Hindus from all over India worship these 
priests as if they were the deity incarnate (V, p. 62). 

It is to be noted that so far as tradition goes the ancient rishis kept practi¬ 
cally no genealogies. There was hardly any need for them to do so at the time, 
since they had no pretensions based on purity of blood. The only pedigrees 
preserved of the rishis are lists of teachers, through whom certain religious 
doctrines were handed down. Spiritual pedigrees we possess, but natural 
pedigrees are wanting (III, p. 185). Those traditions that are preserved have 
shown conclusively that the rishis were an unmistakably mixed class. 

The teim brahmin, far from being well defined, is vague and elastic in its 
connotation. Least of all does it connote a hereditary caste coming down in 
j^u^ed succession from an Aryan people. If anything, the brahmins may 
e sai 0 represent a fusion of all the various priestly classes: the aboriginal 
in^v f ^ priestly hierarchy that accompanied each 

an am ^ Brahmin is a term of convenience covering 

embraces aboriginal shamans of Negrito and 
from Bahv^n°* escent, Dravidian hierophants who brought their spells 
priests attachpH t^^fl^ a skUled in the sorcerous arts, and 

lost for these nrektpc ^ h t Their identity in any case was soon 

who did not believp were men of resource and vigour 

their place in naradicpA blackening their souls or jeopardizing 

*''' Pri^ay hierarchies would 

priestly handbooks suonorf^fv”'^”* people, and the 

P esriy nandbooks support this mcipient tendency. Even before the time of 
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Buddha the intolerance and cupidity of the brahmins had become sufi&aently 
notorious for the pioneer reformers to refer pointedly to these features in 
their criticism of the religious systems that were subjected to brahminical 
influence. The ascendancy of priestcraft was kept in check for some time by 
the emergence of Indian materialism and rationalism as exemplified in the 
nastika* sects and especially in Buddhism. 

With the rise of Buddhism we find the power of the brahmin hierarchy 
considerably shaken and its ambitions thwarted. With the conversion of 
Aloka it suffered a further serious setback from which it did not recover for 
more than five hundred years, for when Anoka’s influence had passed, 
northern India was occupied by powerful nations from the barbarian* 
borders. Aryavarta was overwhelmed by a flood of foreigners who occupied 
their citadels and lorded it over the land. Buddhism was the religion generally 
adopted by them, and the brahmin priesthood were therefore of lesser 
consequence. To the brahmin claim of superiority on the basis of his pure 
blood the Buddhist retorted, ‘A long time has passed, and women aro fickle 
by nature, and it is very difficult to ascertain the purity of the brahmin race’ 
(IV, p. 333). The old dispensation imder which they had received their due 
meed of respect as custo^ans of esoteric ritual and sacrificial formulas was 
over. The brahmins could do nothing but wait, and their time came with 
what is known as the ‘brahminical revival’. 

^ No other historical fact so clearly reveals how deeply the awareness of the 
widespread miscegenation of Aryan with non-Aryan had entered into the 
consciousness of the orthodox as the phenomenon of this revival. 

The term ‘revival’ is misleading inasmuch as it implies that at an earlier 
period the brahmins had been a dominant power and had had a deter min i n g 
influence in the country’s affairs. This was not the case. Brahminism as a 
force to reckon with had scarcely existed at any earlier period in Indian 
history. True, in the Satapatha Brahmmyi they were even equated with the 
gods, but only the brahmins knew about this. In pre-Buddhist time they 
were never supreme (II, p. 122). Bhandarkar, speaking of the centuries 
between 200 BC and ad 400 says that brahminism did not occupy a pro¬ 
minent position since Buddhism was followed by most ol the people from 
princes downwards. 

In spite of claims to the contrary, pre-Buddhist brahminism did not enjoy 
anything like the influence it acquired under the dispensation of the later 
lawgivers. It was still a small and isolated growth. The rigid exclusiveness of 
the caste system does not appear to have existed in Buddhist times nor for 
many centuries after. 

The emergence of brahminism as it is understood today, with the outlook 
and attitude of the superior caste, is altogether a later development, with its 
roots in the early centuries of the Christian era. It was a reactionary and 
escapist recourse against an environment growing progressively more hetwo- 
geneous through Mongolian, Scythian, Kushan, Hunnish and other 
‘barbarian’ admixtures. By this time any adventurer with a few Uokas at his 
finger-tips could claim to be a brahmin. No one asked him for his credenti^. 
Just as the brahmin produced fictitious genealogi^ _ for the^ recently- 
immigrated nomad chieftain, to link him up with ancient dynastic lines, so 
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^so te devised for himself a pedigree going back to hoary mitiquity^ But his 
V , v InH hh refuse was his insistence on racial purity, and his battlecry 
of the* Hindu dharma from the rapacious clutches of the 

™"M^s*^re”Xrled by Manu to avoid any city governed by a iudra, 
or Whited by a majority of heretics (Buddhists), outcastes (Sakas, Kushdns) 
"Iher iufidk As there was nowhere for them to go sm^ India was 
almost entirely under 5udra, half-caste, mlechchha, Bud^ist, Greek and 
Zoroastrian rule, they had perforce to bide their toe. It was froni this 
twilight period of humiliation and confusion that brahmmism revived . 

No wonder there are apologists who regard these ‘brahmins’, who were at 
that time devising their legal enactments in the hostile atmosphere of those 
early centuries, as the custodians of Hindu culture. For though they assumed 
divine status and reserved the good things for themselves, they did to some 
extent preserve the hard core of Hinduism from contamination, relegating 
the Mongolian and Iranian elements to a debased kshattriya* nobility who 
were compelled in their own interest to uphold the Hindu religion. But the 
hard core preserved by them was not what made for the greatness of Hindu¬ 
ism, but what elevated their priestly status and inflated their self-esteem. 
For if the brahmins kept the torch of Hinduism aflame, they also kept its 
warmth and light to themselves. 

If, as Max Muller says, there is a blank in brahminical literature between 
the first century BC to the third century ad, there was certainly no cessation 
of their activities. For it was from precisely this period that they started 
laying the foundations of their coming ascendancy. E. B. Havell, that stalwart 
champion of brahmin raj, states that during the period of their subjection 
brahmins by their disinterested labours thoroughly examined the foundations 
of Vedic religion. But it was more than an examination; it was a total 
revaluation, and a complete reinterpretation of it. Where the Vedas were 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the new situation the brahmins did 
not hesitate to fabricate the requisite verse, or chapter, or even, if need arose, 
the requisite book {see forgery). To this period belong the brahminization of 
the Mahabhdrata and the Rdmdyana, and the sanskritization of Indian 
literature. 

The 'revival' had three characteristic features. A bitter hostility to all 
iMp^es not Sanskrit. An intolerance towards all religions not Hindu. A 
vio en preju ce against all castes not brahmin. The hallmark of the revival, 
ai^ Its orify ratsond’gtre w^ the glorification, even the deification, of the 

flip manifesto of the movement was a compilation known 

systematic treatment of brahminical law. 

The hShmi! claimed superiority in every aspect of life. 

beings and the equal 

brabZtha^Z? T" « by the favour of the 

the brahmins are vkihl heavens. The gods are invisible deities, 

of some brahmins the ^ b^^bmins sustain the world.' In the eyes 

the sacred thread. *bey did not wear 

Both the person and the property of the brahmin were absolutely inviolate. 
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He took precedence over kings. He was exempt from taxes; he was given 
food without payment; and he received free medical tr atment. In law he 
could do no wrong. In order to defray the expenses of a mi triage or a religious 
rite, a brahmin could help himself by force or fraud w the property and 
money of a 5udra, or to the property and money of the members of the other 
castes who had neglected their religious duties. These duties consisted mainly 
in following the dictates laid down by the brahmins, in performing the 
ordained sacrifices, which necessitated the services of a brahmin priest, and 
in according the brahmin his full share of respect, reverence and worship. 

Naturally, a caste as precipitously high as the brahmin had to have an 
elaborate zareba of precautions to preserve its newly-found purity. The 
barricade of restrictions with which they fortified themselves precluded even 
the shadow of an outcaste falling on them. Curiously, this ritual purity did not 
forbid sexual intercourse, and when he found the opportimity or felt the need, 
the brahmin did not disdain the pleasures of the bed with a woman for the 
trifling reason that she belonged to a lower order. The right of niyoga (see 
levirate) was only one of the lesser privileges that flowed from this exemption. 

To be a priest was to be secure, both in this world and in the next. It was 
not only the most honourable and respected of professions, it was also the 
most lucrative. Small wonder then that it became necessary to limit the 
membership of this coterie of clerics and guard it from intrusion. Brahmiiusin 
became the hereditary monopoly of priests who, though indigenous and of 
mixed racial origins, now claimed unadulterated descent from the marauding 
Aryans, those blond, beef-eating, s«m-swigging, idol-bustmg wamors who 
descended upon the Indian plains from the wild Central Iranian Plateau. 

This state of affairs continued for several centuries until it received us 
first great setback under the onslaught of Islam. The democratic basis of the 
new religion first helped to modify the doctrines of Hindu refonmst sects 
which came under Islamic influence. Western ideas, propagated l3-rgey y 
Christian missionaries, gave another fiUip to the forces ranged against e 
caste system and brahmin domination, soon to be joined by stalwarts from 
the Hindu ranks who added their voices to the clamour for reform. 

In recent years the power and prestige of the brahmins have declmed 
considerably and continue to wane and their pretensions have ^een mercil^ly 
assaUed from aU sides, even from within their ovm ranks. In the light oi 
modem criticism, which is extremely harsh, any man la^g claim to br^- 
minhood on the strength of the 'purity' of his ‘Aryan blood, is 
innocent or ^villing, of an epic hoax of monumental proportions that sho^d 
exploded for the good of his own soul, for the general welfare of India, and the 

advancement of humanity. . ^ u that 

In any event, the available evidence demonstrates beyond doubt that 

brahminism as interpreted by the iastras is a myth, for ^aw ins^te that 
the brahmin must be Aryan and “^ontammate There is absolu^^^^^ 
compromise on this issue whatsoever. Therefore the 

bratoin hangs on the deUcate evidence of his and unta^hed descra 

from the Aryan invaders who were contemporary with 
insistence on purity is of the paiidifs own devising ^d hy to be ^y 

recourse partly to mythology, since the arm of history does not reach bacK 
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so far and partly to history. And mythology, and history, the Epics and 
ancient chronicles, the lawbooks J-nJ the Vedas, ^ endorse the view that 
bids us treat brahmin Arj'anness and brahmin purity as a fantasy. 
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BREATH CONTROL. The term prdnaydma {prdna-ydma, ‘breath-way’) is 
applied to the study and practice of breathing techniques, which play a basic 
part in Hindu occultism and meditative exercises. The origin of this study is 
obscure but it is generally admitted that its development was influenced by 
Chinese practice, and in China it was at least as old as the Chou period 
(1000 BC). 

Pranayama represents the fourth stage in hatha yoga, the eleventh in raja 
yoga, and the seventh in mantra yoga, and is included in several other 
esoteric systems. It is among the most important methods for conscious con¬ 
trol of the ten vital energies, especially prana and apdna (see wind). It is 
employed in preparatory and cleansing exercises to purge the nddis, purify 
the internal vessels and give vitality to the subtle centres, but its ultimate 
‘^o^Plete suspension of breath. This happens when the ‘central 
vital breath nsw through the middle channel, first like an ant, slowly; then 

^ upwards’, and enters the 

Polf at the lop of the head. When this is achieved 
o^cLTsiS^S” a”* indeamlely, and the lord of Yoga may cross the 

ocean of Sin and wander freely m the three worlds'. 

essentially one aspect of the 
cesses in thpV f ^ effective it must combine several breathing pro- 

--d retention, through one 
special attention paid lor ^ rand ba 7 idhas. with 
timing, depThaXl^Jti J^^^^ ^Pe^d of breathing, to its 

theoreticallv infinite and trviT of breathing techniques are thus 

several hundreds of them, eaclMSlHtrmrt"’"!'"?"*^^'®" praijayama give 
There are four basic hrenth' ^ particular benefits and dangers. 

inhalation, which may be shallow^ordc’ /'wraAn, ‘filling’, or 

retention of breath in the lunes at an., ‘chalice’, the 

the ‘emptying’ of breath which m i ^ during inhalation, (3) rechaka, 

‘lacking’, thfh;^^^^^ be a shallow or a fuU exhalation, and (4) 

during exhalation. ^ ^ ^ exhalation or at any point 

moves threhSu^dtem^dft^^^^^^ breathing visibly 

imperceptible. In shallov/ breathi^Pth^^^ breathing is gentle and almost 
are relaxed and a cold draught nf ^ P^^^ges around the nose and throat 
draught of a.r is felt in the throat during inhalation. 



The shaUow breath is taken with teeth apart but lips closed, and one is 
advised to breathe in as though savouring the fragrance i f a rose. 

The depth of breath is measured by the distance the pt kh travels outwards 
while exhaling. The unit of measurement is the angiila, ‘finger' (i.e. the breadth 
of one finger). Normally the breath is exhaled twelve angulas away, i.e. the breath 
will not disturb a feather placed at twelve angulas distance from the lips; 
during sleep the breath is exhaled sixteen angulas away; while eating, twenty¬ 
walking, twenty-four; sound sleep, thirty; coition, thirty-six; terror, fifty-two’; 
at death the prana is ejected to an infinite distance. 

The duration of inhalation, retention, exhalation and retention is measured 
in time* units called matra, and various ratios have been wbrked out for 
obtaining different results. Thus, if one inhales for five matras (or seconds, or 
other units), retains for five, exhales for five, and retains for five, the central 
arteries are cleared. The ratio of 5:10:5:10 clears the lower end of the main 
artery; 5:20:3:10 cures certain diseases, and so on. In fact there are specific 
ratios for specific diseases, which however vary with the individual. 
Frequently the hlnaka part of the breathing cycle is omitted, and only three 
figures are given, for inhalation, retention, and exhalation. The classic ratio 
is 1:4:2, e.g. 2 seconds, 8 seconds, 4 seconds, which if practised regularly over 
a long period gives one many wonderful powers and make one’s face ‘glow 
like the sun’. Also highly recommended is the ratio, 1:2:2, which is the normal 
breathing ratio of many adepts. 

Retention of breath is regarded as the key to pranayama, the final aim 
being a complete suspension of breath following one long inhalation. In 
ordinary pranayama exercises a retention of 12 seconds is regarded as the 
minimum, and 108 seconds the maximum. For the more advanced dharaiiia 
the figure is 12 times this, i.e. 144 to 1296 seconds; and for dhyana it is 
twelve times the duration of dharana. 

A curious complementary study called the ndsika-sdstra (nostril-science), 
was evolved in conjunction with pranayama. It was thought that a man did 
not breath freely through both nostrils at any one time. Depending on 
planetary influences, on the time of the day, on the condition of his health, 
and his emotional state, he might breathe through one nostril more freely 
than the other. In fact it was regarded as an evil omen to breathe equally 
well through both nostrils together. At such a time it was not advisable to 
start any undertaking. It therefore became important to know what should 
be done and what avoided when breathing through one or other nostril was 
dominant. Although the rules of nasika- 5 astra are applicable in broad outline 
to all persons, the yogi should study his own breathing idiosyncrasies and 
find out what applies to him. In this manner alone, it is averred, can one 
control one’s health, well-being, life and destiny. 

In general, it is believed that there is a cycle of breathing, alternatog 
between the right and left nostrils, that changes every four houre, and that 
the polarity observed in all nature may be found in the human body m tne 
nostrils. By a study of the subject one can induce breathmg through the 
correct nostril by will power, or simply by closing the imwanted nostril wi 
the finger. If one wishes to change the flow of the breath a special exercise b 
carried out. One such exercise goes: ‘Press a hard object under the left armpi , 
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*1,. loft ciflp olace the right leg over the left, tickle the right ankle 

‘'ThfriStnostalt dedicated to Surya, the sun Breathing through this 
noirn raises the temperature and energizes the body. It is propitious to 
Srve L right nostrU free, and one should take niedicine only while breathing 
through it. If both husband and wife breathe through the right nostril dunng 
intercourse the child wUl be male. The left nostrU is dedicated to Chandra, the 
moon. Breathing through this nostril lowers the temperature of the body and 
is soothing. It is generally unpropitious to breathe through the left nostril 
e.xcept for the following: lajang the foundations of a house; taking up 
residence in a new house; putting on new clothes. If both husband and wife 
breathe through the left nostril at the time of intercourse the child will be a 
female. If they breathe through different nostrils the child may be of either 


sex. 

Among the various kinds of breath-control taught in pranayama, the more 
commonly practised exercises are the following: 


Ujjayi, 'victorious’, an inward breath producing a snore-like sound 
between the nose and throat. By means of this the yogi can ‘clear the upper 
parts of the brain, and increase the heat of the body’. 

SUakdri, ‘cold-maker’. ‘Pout the lips as if for sipping, move the tongue in 
and out of the mouth and sip the air with tongue and lips.’ By this means 
the yogi can remain cool even near a blazing fire. 

^Itdli, ‘cooling’. Pout the lips and suck in the breath, ‘whistling inwards’. 
This cools the body and renders it immune to heat. 

Bhrdmari, ‘bee’. Breathe in and out making a humming sound. By doing 
this the palate is set vibrating and the voice cleared, mellowing the passages 
through which the vital airs travel’. 


Bhedana, piercing, breathing through one nostril only, while pressing the 
ot er nostril with the finger. In siirya-bhedana, ‘sun-piercing’ the yogi inhales 
and exhales through the right nostril in order to heat the body; in chandra- 

le am, moon-piercing he inhales and exhales through the left nostril in 
order to cool the body. 

Tin^rn* and out alternately through each 

direct thp believed not only to clear the nose but helps ‘to 

bodily ailments’ certain channels, and to control moods and cure 

and the*af”is then^P ^ ’ n n ^^®ath is taken till the ribs swell out, 
passivity and is oftp at once. This produces a state of mental 

Bhastrdkd ‘bellow ^^^^^^^^^^jdlandhara-bandha (chin lock). 
m^dlT A var ati^^• breathing in and out iather 

performed by inhalinfr w ‘skull-brightness’, which is 

is no pause between inhnf rough the nose to clear it. In bhastraka there 
each exhalation and abdomen is drawn in with 
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floating’, birthing while raising and lowering the arms to mate 
the body el^tic and hght. Continuous practice of this, say the manuals 
enables one to float or even walk on water*. ’ 

Svasana, ‘blowing’, includes a wide variety of breathing techniques of 
which the chief are: phuk, puff’ of cold air suddenly exhaled upon a person 
in order to cure a disease; phunk, the same as the phuk but with a hot breath 
coming from deeper down; phuf, a sudden blowing out with a sharp sound- 
phaf, also a sharp explosive sound. AU these figure very prominently in 
occult rites. 

Other respiratory techniques involving hissing, humming, ‘gargling’ 
(without water), cougWng, swallowing air, sniffing, as well as unsounded 
barking, mooing, roaring and other animal noises, are sometimes listed, 
along with their specific virtues. 
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Rl^THASPATI ipjihas-pati, ‘prayer-lord’) a name used alternatively in the 
Rig-veda with Brahmanaspati to designate the Lord of Prayer, the preceptor 
(Guru) and counsellor of the gods, and their high priest and chief sacrificer. 
As such he was the heavenly prototjqie of the earthly purohita or family 
priest, and was the apotheosis of the magical power of spells, invocations and 
prayers. He is believed to be related to the Hittite thunder-god and may have 
originally come from Media. 

In certain texts he is identical with Agni, and associated with Soma in 
sacrificial soma rites. He is spoken of as the son of the rishi Aiiijras. He is 
regent of the planet Jupiter and his chariot is drawn by eight pale horses. 

Legend relates that he had sexual congress with Mamata the pregnant 
wife of Utathya* for which misdeed his own wife Tara (or Taraka) was 
abducted by Soma the moon, thus giving rise to the Taraka-maya war, in 
which Soma was aided by U^anas, Rudra and the whole host of daiiyas 
(demons) and ddnavas (titans). Eventually Brahma intervened and restored 
Tara to her husband. Some time after, Tara was delivered of Budha, a son, 
whom both Bfihaspati and Soma claimed as theirs, until the child’s mother 
■ settled the dispute by declaring that Soma was the father. Bfihaspati’s son 
through Mamata, wife of Utathya, was Bbaradvaja*. 

An early law code is named after Bifl^aspati. An ancient rishi and thfl 
founder of a heretical nastika sect likewise bears his name. 

Brihaspati’s other names are; Animisha-acharya, (the UnbUnkmg Teacher) 
Chakshas (Brightness), Ijya (Teacher), Jiva (the Living), Dldivr (S hinin g) 
bhishaQa (the Wise), Giipati (Lord of Speech). 

Books 

See under Mythology. 
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BRIHASPATI (?5oo bc-ad 500?) one of the foremost early nastika philo¬ 
sophers, sometimes identified with Brihaspati the teacher of the gods. His 
niWlistic Siiiras have perished, but scholars like Sankara and Madhva refer 
to him and quote brief lines in which he condemned religion and the priests. 
He decried the study of the Vedas, denouncing their authors as buffoons and 
rogues. Vedic ritual, he said, merely yielded a means of livelihood to the 
priests. 

He denied the e.xistence of heayen and hell and of the soul, declaring that 
these infantile notions, fit onl}' for mothers to soothe or frighten little 
children with, were exploited by the priests as a means of keeping the 
superstitious laity in subjection. These *soft-bellied and slothful’ prelates 
were men devoid of intellect and manliness, and loved nothing more than to 
reap the rewards of the labours of others and to receive the humble obeisance 
of their deluded followers. He prognosticated a future of misery and servitude 
for all who accepted the pernicious doctrines of the brahmins, or who 
believed that a noble or worthwhile rule for the conduct of men’s lives was to 
be found in the fatuous outpourings of the Vedas. 

His doctrine was named after him the Bdrhaspatya, and brahmin pandits 
naively asserted that it was expressly formulated in order to weaken the 
power of the asuras. As a result of following this teaching, they said, the 
asuras became enemies of the priests, gave up their duties, neglected the 
dharma, despised the Vedas, became weak and ineffective and were easily 
defeated by Indra. 

Books 

See under Nastika 
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sajdng that the queen would bear a 


a great kmg or a great Buddha (Wise One), a fact 










later confirmed when the infant was found to have aU the thirtv • 

marks of greatness on his body {see stigmata) thirty-two major 

The queen carried the future Buddha for ten months anH *• 

was near she expre^ed a desire to go to the home of her father in DevLiS^ 
confeement. On the way she gave birth to the child under th^ 
trees m the Lumbim gardens neai- the town of Kapilavastu, the capital of tht 
Sakya ^gdom m the south-eastern foothills of Nepal, o^e hS 

?tm st^by A 5 oka with a column which is 
still st^dmg today Mayadevi was at that time forty-five years old. and when 

^ udumbara tree, which is said to blossom only when 

• be was reared bv her 

aste^ Mahaprajapati (or GotamI) who was the second wife of Suddho^a. 

excellent education, mastered the arts of warfare, and 
absorbed the pMosojAy of his time, although one record says that his 
relatives complamed of his abnormal pursuit of pleasure. At the age of nine- 
teen the p^ce married his cousin Ya^odhara. daughter of Dandapani. and 
hved very happily with her. No portrait or description of Buddha exists; the 
e^h^t statues of him date many centuries after liis death and are based on 
■ the Greek ideal of beauty. The only tradition concerning his personal appear- 
, ance relates that he had long ear lobes. 

Siddhartha’s father, remembering the prophecy of Asita and fearing that 
ftis son might become an ascetic and leave the kingdom gave orders that aU 
y ^bmgs should ^ hidden from him. But Buddha's keen mind discerned 
tne tmth even betod apparent beauty. The Lalitavistara describes how 
one mght he went into the women’s appartments where the most beautiful 
girJs of the realm were asleep. And there he had the ‘Graveyard Vision’, 
tor fie saw not a bevy of sleeping beauties, but women with dishevelled hair 
disordered garments, with squinting eyes and mouths awry and slobber¬ 
ing. and he was moved to loathing. 

One day he went out into the streets and saw an old man bent with age 
^d he was struck vnth sorrow to think that all things if they live, must come 
0 he stage of senihty. On another occasion he saw a sick man and pondered 
on the problem of sickness and suffering. The sight of a corpse on yet another 
occasion led him to reflect on the end of life and the misery of existence. These 
sights were followed by a fourth, that of a tranquil ascetic with a b^ging 
bowl setting out to learn wisdom, and it marked the beginning of his con¬ 
version. It is said that while he sat reflecting on these four nitniUa, ‘signs’, 
news was brought to him of the birth of his first (and only) child, a son! 
bom after eight years of marriage. His reply to the news-bearer was ‘Here is 
yet another bond to break’. He named his son Rahula. ‘fetter’. 

One night, six days after the birth of the boy he awoke suddenly, ‘like a 
man who has been told that his house is on fire’, greatly perturbed in spirit, 
called Chauna (or Chhandaka) his charioteer and bade him saddle his horse 
Ka^th^a. He then softly stole to his wife’s chamber to look for the last time 
upon 1 ^ wife ^d son. The child \vas asleep next to its mother whose hand 
was laid upon its head. He feit an overwhelming urge to take up his son in 
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a farewell embrace, but the fear of waking his wife prevented him. Turning 
away he went out into the moonlight to Chauna waiting with the horse, and 
rode off into the night. He was at that time twenty-nine years of age. This 
incident is referred to as the Mahabhinishkraniana {mahd abhi-nishkrama-^a 
‘great-over-leaving’). The Great Renunciation. 

As he rode, Mara, the Prince of Evil, appeared to him and tempted him 
with the offer of great empires, but Buddha did not heed him. After crossing 
the small Anoma river he cut off his long black hair and sent it home with 
Chauna declaring that he would never return till ‘he had conquered old age, 
disease and death’. He next exchanged liis clothes with a ragged beggar and 
at last felt free to pursue his search for enlightenment. 

At Vai^ali he put himself under a guru, Alara (also Icnown as Arada or 
Kalama), but becoming dissatisfied with him proceeded to Raj agriha where 
he studied under Uddaka (or Rudraka or Ramaputta), whose brahminical 
teachings left him still discontented. According to Buddhist records there 
were sixty-three schools of philosophy in Buddha’s time, which no doubt 
added to the confusion of the great truth seeker. 

He then repaired to Uruvela a village near Gaya, and here he was joined 
by five mendicant friars. For six years he devoted himself to the severest forms 
of penance and asceticism. He lived on seeds and herbs and for a time even 
on dung; gradually he came down to a single grain of rice a day. He let dust 
and dirt accumulate on him; he frequented burial and burning places and 
slept with rotting corpses. But enlightenment did not come and he felt that 
no wisdom could^ be attained by tapas or asceticism. He finally resolved to 
abmdon this futile method, and when one day he fell unconscious through 
exhaustion md wealmess, he was revived and offered a dainty meal in a 
go en y Sujata, daughter of a rich villager. Taking this as an omen he 
Sliwi displeasure of the five friars, who thereupon 

near thp ^Bodhgaya (or Budhgaya), 

tSSe^SSaiS®/to meditateLder 

^ the Bo or BodM tree, 
at last obtained the « ^ seven weeks of meditation, he 

now stands the MahSS^tSipk!^®® 

N^sSSthhl^fe*”*!^ Kalika (or Kala) king of the 

. and the earth-goddess Vasudha^ daughtere, but Buddha touched the earth 
daughters were discomfited. 'witnessed on his behalf and Mara and his 

be w t W T* ” ‘bb variously dated 

of the endless succession nf ^ meditation he had a sudden vision 

aiid rebirth was thStaWe'^^r"^? ®^th he saw involved evil, 
the solution to this nemlPYi mankind. Then like the light of dawn 

remained sitting iTaSiT® He is sdd to have 

for he had attained Bodhi ffiSiJhf ^ and a full day, 

ment). He was thirty-five ware i Sathbodhi (Full Enlighten- 

^ °^d at the time. From then on he was 



honoured as the Buddha (Wise or EnUghtened One) and later as Tathagata 
(see Mahayana). Buddha now embarked on a career of preaching that 
continued for forty-five years. 

He proceeded to Banaras and delivered his first sermon to his five original 
companions who at first listened with scepticism but were soon convinced. 
This famous first sermon, the Dharma-chakra-pravartana, ox Setting in Motion 
the Wheel of the Law, was delivered in the Deer Park (Mrigadava) at Samath 
near Banaras. His band of disciples soon increased as he went from town to 
town preaching the new doctrine. He and his disciples were given food by the 
people of the locality in which they stayed, and on one occasion Buddha 
shocked his disciples by eating at the house of a courtesan. At Uruvela he 
dehvered the famous Fire Sermon to a group of fire-worshippers, and con¬ 
verted them. 

The most renowned among the early converts to his teaching were Sariputta 
(or Sariputra) and Moggallana, ascetics of Rajagriha, who were converted by 
Assaji, one of the five original disciples, with the simple statement that ‘The 
Buddha has explained the cause of all things, and has also explained their 
ceasing’. 

Buddha’s discourses, which were always in the language of the people and 
not in Sanskrit, took the form of Socratic questioning, parables, formulas and 
siitras (sermons). He scorned miracles but his disciples invented a score of 
miraculous legends around him. Thus, he was wafted across the Ganges; at 
the end of one of his sermons the whole world shook; his toothpick sprouted 
into a tree; he subdued fierce animals with love; he visited the Tavatimsa 
heaven where he was welcomed by Indra and preached to the devas, and 
many others of similar import. 

Buddha’s fame spread all over India, and xmtold thousands, householders, 
merchants, peasants and princes became his disciples and followers. Ana- 
thapi^dika a wealthy convert, a merchant of Savatthi (Sanskrit Sravasti), 
the modem village of Saheth Maheth, presented the order with the Jetavana 
grove, which he bought from Prince Jeta with as much gold as would cover 
the groimd. A monaste^ was built in this grove and it became the head¬ 
quarters of Buddha’s ministry. Buddha travelled far and wide. He came to 
Kapilavastu where at his father’s entreaty he visited his home and saw his 
parents and his wife and son. The latter, Rahula, joined the Buddhist order 
and so did others among his relatives. 

Among his famous followers were Ananda his cousin, the 'blessed intimate’ 
of Buddha and his chief disciple; Kassapa (Kl[i3^pa) the most learned of his 
disciples (see Bodhidharma); the rich youth Yasa; the king Bimbisara; and 
the barber Upali the oldest of the group. 

A lifelong enemy of Buddha was another cousin, Devadatta, whose 
hatred for the sage began early in his youth, when a bird he had wounded was 
nursed by Buddha who refused to dehver it up, claiming that it was his 
since he had saved its life. Devadatta was Buddha's unsuccessful rival for 
the hand of the beautiful Ya§odhara. Later when Buddha’s fame had spread 
Devadatta made three attempts on his life. In the first (having previously 
instigated Ajata^atru to murder his own father and to seize the throne of 
Magadha*) Devadatta persuaded the prince to let him have assassins to cany 
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out the murder of Buddha; other assassins were to murder the murderers- 
while Devadatta planned to kill the last murderer in the series to keep the 
secret with himself. The would-be murderers were, however, converted by 
Buddha. A second attempt made by throwing a rock at him also failed. The 
third attempt to loose a wild elephant was frustrated by Buddha’s power 
over the animal which ended by listening docilely to his sermon. Towards the 
end of his life Devadatta inclined towards Buddhism and in fact before dying 
cried to Buddha for help and repeated the Buddhist creed, T put my trust 
in Buddha, the Law and the Sahgha'. Though his conversion gained him 
salvation he had to spend a certain period of time in hell. 

Buddha founded the Saf^ha or Buddhist order of monks whose following 
grew rapidly. The monks were not allowed to have any personal property 
they were to beg for their food, wear coarse clothes, and live a simple life* 
The order consisted of iravaka (hearers or laymen), updsaka (lay disciples) 
bhikku (Sanskrit, hhikshu, or religious mendicants), and Humana (ascetics) 
Au order of bhikkuni or nuns was also started at the repeated entreaty of 
his disciples ^ Buddha was reluctant to do so, and among the first members 
to join was his wife Ya^odhara. Buddha’s advice to Ananda on the subject of 
women is not without humour. When asked how one was to conduct oneself 
towds women he said, 'Do not see them Ananda. If you have to see them 
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BUDDHISM, based on the teachings of Gautama Buddha*, is one of the 
great world faiths. There is nothing in the life of Buddha to indicate that he 
set out to reform Hinduism, but some of the doctrines promulgated by him 
were contrary to many basic Hindu beliefs. Buddha was strongly opposed to 
religious ritual, to ceremonial worship and the sacrificial system, and con¬ 
demned the whole idea of the caste system as false and wrong; and in this 
sense Buddhism may be regarded as a reaction against the pretensions of 
brShminism and the authority of the Vedas. 

Scholeirs prefer to call early Buddhism a system of morality or ethics rather 
than a religion. Primarily it is concerned with moral precepts by which 
it urges men to live, and cares little for the soul or man’s relationship 
with God. Buddha's teachings are sometimes agnostic and often frankly 
atheistic. His moral code does not rest upon divine sanctions and he has 
nothing to say about heaven cuid hell. He was keenly aware of the shallowness 
of intellectualism and verbal ’profundity’, of the immense stupidity of the 
clever, and often warned his disciples against 'the thickets of theoriz¬ 
ing, the wilderness of theorizing, the tangle, bondage and shackles of 
theorizing’. 

Buddha laid much stress on self-sufi 5 ciency, an attitude tersely summed up 
in the sermon he delivered'during the rainy season at Belva, when he lay 
sick: ‘Whoever now, or after I am dead, shall be a lamp imto themselves, and 
a refuge unto themselves, and shall betake themselves to no external sanc¬ 
tuary, and shall not look to anyone beside themselves, it is they who shall 
reach the very topmost height’. 

Another cardinal teaching of Buddha, and one that was to be interpreted 
in its own way by the Mahayana school, was his doctrine concerning the aita 
(Pali, for the Sanskrit StmaiC), the soul or ego. Buddha taught that the soul 
does not exist. In other words he postulated for man a condition of anattd 
(Sanskrit, anatman) or non-soulness. What is called the soul is in reality a 
physical and mental aggregaite of five anicca (Sanskrit, anitya), evanescent 
or impermanent conditions called khanda (Sanskrit skandha), namely; 
(i) rUpa, form or the ph3reical body, (2) vedana, feelings, (3) sathjna (Pali, 
sann^, idea or rmderstanding, (4) sankhSra, {sathskdra), will and (5) vijndna 
(Pali vinnana) or pure consciousness. 

The human personality, this soul of many skandhas, was boimd within a 
process that Buddha likened to a wheel which he called Bhava-chakra, 
Existence-wheel’. By this analogy he taught that the soul was only a name 
for the constituent elements of experience and was the result produced by a 
Bimultaneous manifestation of these elements. 

The wheel of existence is comprised of a series of twelve niddna or ‘causes’ 
in the chain of causation, which are likened to the spokes of the wheel of 
‘becoming’. The sequence varies in different accoimts but is generally gi-ven 
as follows: (i) avijjd (Sk. avidya), ignorance, (2) sankhdra (Sk. sathskdra), 
disposition, tendency, or wiU, (3) vijndna, consciousness or reason, 
(4) ndma-riipa, name-and-form, (5) shaldyatana (Sk. sha^-dyaiana) ‘six- 
entrances’, i.e. the five sense organs and the mind, (6) phassa, bond or contact; 
the result of the association of the senses with the object, (7) vedand, feeling 
{and sensation, (8) ianhd (or tfishnd), desire, thirst, or craving for existence and 
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experience, {9) upSdana, becoming, causing, or taking, (10) bhdva, existence, 
(ii) jati, birth, (12) jdra-maram, old age and death. 

The law of causality is fundamental to Buddhism in its earlier form, and 
it was only later mitigated by the Mahayana doctrine of faith. The cause-and- 
effect relation starts with avidya (ignorance); ignorance generates desire, 
and from it proceed all the contamination and shackles of sense, bringing 
suffering and pain {dukkha) in their wake; even pleasure {sukha) is not free 
from pain. And so we keep the Wheel revolving and lay in a store of action 
that creates karma (Pali, kamma) or action-and-reaction, leading to rebirth 
and successive existences, all inseparably bound up with misery. Existence or 
being is, in short, associated with the toee conditions of dukkha (suffering), 
anicca (transience) and anatta (non-soulness). 

The transmigration of the anatta from existence to existence is endless 
and the hope of salvation lies in living in accordance with the precepts 
formulated by Buddha. For a proper appreciation of these doctrines certain 
basic truths have to be understood. These truths called the Four Noble 
Truths (chatvari axya satyani) relate to suffering, its cause, and the method of 
release from suffering. 


1. Suffering {dukkha) exists wherever there is life. In the words of Buddha 
in his famous Fire Sermon, 

‘All thm^, 0 bhikkus, are on fire—with the fire of passion and hatred, and 
infatuation, with birth, parting, sickness, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation 
misery, grief, and despair; with all these are they on fire.’ 

2. The cause of suffering, leading to endless rebirths, is desire lichchha) 
craving {tanM) and thirst Ifishna). The thirst for things and for existence and 

expenence, for immortality, for sensual pleasure, and worldly possession and 
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niirva^a has been variously interpreted, and elaborately explained by Maha- 
yana; it is Upanishadic in origin and means 'extinguished'. The attainment 
of nirvana is held up as the chief object of Buddhism. It is expressed by such 
phrases as, ‘the extinction of personality’, ‘the blowing out of the flame of 
self’, 'the extinguishment of the fires of illusion’, and so on. These fires, once 
extinguished, leave no residuum of personality or self for re-ignition. 

Buddhism took practical form in society as the Sangha (Church or 
Assembly), a Buddhist order of monks and la5nnen. Its tenets, which con¬ 
stitute the Dharnta (Law), were enshrined in the various Buddhist scriptures. 
Buddha himself was honoured as the chief of beings. Some time after his 
death a short formula was composed for the Buddhist discipline summarizing 
the whole Buddhist credo thus; ‘I put my faith in the Buddha, the Dharma, 
and the Sangha’. This Buddhist credo is referred to as the triratna, ‘three 
jewels’. 

Buddhist scriptures contain numerous lists of precepts called itla, or 
‘conduct’ rules, which lay down the goals to be pursued and those to be 
avoided. There were actually dozens of such rules, different lists being given 
for laymen, laywomen, monks, nuns, and for those aspiring to arhathood. 
Even the briefest list, the panchaMla, ‘five commandments’, is not uniform 
in all the texts. Some lists give as many as ten to twelve commandments, 
with many lesser commandments subsumed under them. In general the 
^ilas prohibit the destruction of life, and the causing of pain or injury. 
Ahimsd* or non-injury is fundamental to Buddhism. Also condemned are 
theft, falsehood, drunkermess, sexual immorality, rich foods, attending dance 
performances, listening to profane singing and music, wearing ornaments, 
accepting gifts of gold and silver, using perfumes and unguents, using high 
couches and seats, eating at irregular hours, and day-dreaming about 
forbidden things. Some §ilas prohibit magic, prophecy, astrology, ritual and 
worship in any form. 

The influence of the Buddhist religion on Hinduism has been profound and 
permanent. It was from the Buddhists that the Hindus acquired their 
respect for animal life and the notion of ahiihsa or non-injury. The earliest 
hospitcils for men as well as for animals were Buddhist establishments. The 
prohibition against eating meat is not Vedic in origin, but Buddhist, and it 
would seem that it was only in order to compare favourably with a rival 
religion that the Hindus abandoned meat-eating and the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors (I, p. 117). 

Again, without any apparent show of indebtedness to an alien and un¬ 
orthodox creed, Hinduism took over the idea of the airamas from the 
monachal system of the Buddhists. Although solitary monks and ascetics 
were common in ancient Hinduism, the monastic establishments of sub¬ 
sequent times appear to have been founded by the Hindus in an effort to 
provide a system comparable with that of the Buddhists, and to divert 
through the brahminical mill all those high-minded individuals who, xmder 
Buddhist influence, held mercy above sacrifice, and wished to become monks 
and mendicants. For the benefit of such the theory of the four a^ramas was 
formulated by the writers of the dharma-§astras. No one who felt the urge to 
wander off into the solitudes and devote himself to contemplation had any 
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need to renounce his faith or seek guidance from the Buddhists. It was an 
attempt to organize for the benefit of those who were moved by the lure of 
the Buddhist way of life, a similar system within the brahminical sphere of 
. influence. 

! From Buddhism, Hindu philosophy acquired a precise system of logical 
enquiry and intellectual analysis, and it was largely as a result of the stimulus 
given by Buddhist teaching that the brahmins were able to strengthen their 
' own defences at this time and counter the Buddhists who had repudiated the 
Vedas, vulgarized their caste monopolies, and branded them as quacks and 
charlatans. But the Buddhist advances were not only a challenge to the 
brahmins for clearing away their intellectual cobwebs (VIII, p. 122) thev 
dso provided many an example for the reformation of their own religiotK 
ideals. Says Sarkar, ‘The so-called high Hindu ethics and personal moralitv 
is vety largely a Buddhist achievement; a lasting reform and refinement 
mhented by later forms of brahminism’. 
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BUDDHIST HISTOBY. Shortly after the parinirvdna, 'total extinction’, or 
death of Buddha (483 Bc), it became necessary to formulate the teachings of 
the Blessed One, so the monks of the Sahgha convened a council of the Order 
near Raj agriha at wliich, tradition relates, Ka^yapa recited the authentic 
text of the Abhidhamma, Up^ of the Vinaya, and Ananda of the Sutta {see 
Buddhist scriptures). This First Council (c. 483 bc) took on the task of resolv¬ 
ing the varying interpretations concerning what Buddha taught and meant. 
According to tradition the first Buddhist schism took place the day after 
Buddha's death. Within a year there were four contending factions. Ten 
years later there were six major and over seventy minor sects, and they 
continued to multiply year by year. 

In 390 BC a Second Council was held at VaiSaJi, at which an orthodox 
minority declared heretic a majority of monks and their followers who were 
laxer in discipline. This was the beginning of the great split between the 
orthodox sect of the Sthavira, ‘venerables’, and the sect later known as the 
Mahasahghika. 

Buddhism received an enormous impetus from the conversion of A^oka 
(295 bc) who made it the state religion and sent missionaries to all parte of 
India to spread the faith. During his reign a Third Council* the Council of 
Pataliputra, was convened in 247 bc, presided over by Moggaliputta Tissa, 
and the Buddhist canon laid down, which was more or less identical with the 
Tripitaka of the Southern Buddhists, In the Mahdvathsa, the Buddhist 
clironicle of Ceylon, it is recorded that Anoka's son Mahinda (Mahendra) went 
as a missionary to Ceylon where he converted the king and his court to 
Buddhism. Mahinda was followed by his sister Sanghamitta who arrived in 
245 BC bringing over a body of nuns, along with a branch of the sacred Bo 
tree, which was planted at Anuradhapura, the capital of the island, where it 
is still said to exist, making it the oldest historical tree in the world. 

The next landmark in the history of Buddhism dates from the reign of 
the Kush^ king Kanishka, who was an active patron of Buddhism, especially 
in his encouragement of the Mahayana* form of the religion. In ad 120 he 
organized the last great Buddhist assembly, the Fourth Council held at the 
Kundalavana monastery in Kashmir, under the presidency of the learned 
monks Vasumitra and Pax^va, which was attended by five hundred monks 
from all parts of India, and lasted for six months. The Council authorized the 
issue of a new set of scriptures in Sanskrit; proclaimed the di\dmty of 
Buddha; surrounded him with angelic hosts and sanctioned many popular 
superstitions. The records of the proceedings were engraved on sheets of red 
copper, enclosed in a stone receptacle and buried in a site still undiscovered. 
Under Kanishka’s patronage Mahayana spread into Kashmir, Khotan and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

By the first century ad there were 18 major and 488 minor Buddhist 
sects. Practically nothing is known, not even the names, of the lesser splinter 


groups, and little enough for certain, beyond the names, of some of the i8 
major groups. The traditions about them are 'contradictory and confused' 
(II, p, 119). Attempts to set down the doctrinal distinctions between the 
schools even on the main subjects of dispute, have taxed the best efforts of 
the best scholars. 

There were two main branches that gained strength between the conversion 
of Aioka and Kanishka’s Council, chiefly as a result of the split which occurred 
during the Second Council. These were the Sthavira, later called Hinaydna 
and the Mahasanghika, which evolved into Mahdydna. In time each again 
subdivided into a number of smaller sects. 

The Sthavira, ‘Venerables’, constituted the orthodox stem who regarded 
Buddha as a man, held firm to the letter of his teachings, which they inter¬ 
preted in an ethical light. They referred to their own doctrine as Theravdda 
since it was formulated at the First Council by the thera, ‘Elders’, but they 
were later spoken of by their opponents as possessing the Hinayana ‘lesser 
vehicle’, in contrast to the greater vehicle of Mahayana. The Hinayanists are 
classified under two subdivisions: firstly the Vaibhdshika (fl. ad ioo) who 
foUow the Vibhasha or Commentary on the Abhidharma. Chief of the 
yaibhashika sub-sects is the Sarvdstivdda, who are pluralistic realists, appeal- 
mg only to experience and perception. Knowledge, they state, is a direct 
awareness of objects, since the constituents of phenomena are not wholly 
traiaitory but have a permment existence in latent form. The outer material 
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Chinese monarchs, to South China, Tibet, Burma and the Indian archipelago, 
carrying with them precious relics and countless manuscripts which the 
various rulers, particularly the Chinese princes, desired should be translated 
from the Prakrits and Sanskrit for the benefit of their people. The long routes 
they traversed were dotted with cells of Buddhist teaching that had sprung 
up in the heart of Asia {see China), and which exerted their influence on more 
than one Buddhist sect. 

The names of numerous scholars whose peregrinations took them along 
these ancient routes are preserved, mainly in Chinese texts, but their identity 
is not always certain. Indian authorities have in most instances claimed them 
as their own, partly because they came from 'North India’, an area whose 
population Wcis at that time completely intermingled with Greeks, Persians, 
and Kushans, and to which came students from all parts of India; and partly 
because they bore Indian names. 

There can be no doubt that some of these scholars were actually Indians. 
Such were Paramartha (fl. AD 545) who worked in South China and translated 
more than eighty texts; Subhakara (fl. ad 715), a Tantrik Buddhist who also 
translated diverse works into Chinese; Amogha-Vajra (fl. ad 720) the favourite 
of three Chinese emperors who made a form of Buddhist tantrism fashionable 
in court circles. 

A great and as yet unassessed contribution was made to the diffusion of 
Asian cultures by these Mahayana converts, most of whom studied at the 
great centres of north-western India. This scholastic intercourse between 
India and the Far East was a direct corollary of Buddhist enterprise, for the 
traffic was first opened by enthusiastic missionaries eager to spread abroad 
the teachings of the Blessed One. 

But many of these scholars, and some of the most eminent among them, 
were not racially Indian at all, although they bore Indian names. Professor 
P. K. Mukeiji reminds us that ‘the practice of assuming Hindu names was 
very common among Central Asian, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Bud¬ 
dhists’ ; and this convention was also widely adopted by other foreign converts 
to Buddhism. Thus one of Anoka’s missionaries who carried the teachings to 
Aparanta (Saurashtra) was the ‘Yona’ monk Dhammarakkhita, of Greek 
origin. Among the generous donors who helped to build the cave monasteries 
of western India there were Scythians (Sakas) such as Rishabhadatta, 
responsible for much of the work at Karle and Kanheri. 

The 'Indian’ scholars who journeyed to China and Hinterindia included 
Lokottama (c. ad 148), probably the most renowned of the pioneer missionaries 
to China, whose In^anized name conceals the identity of an Arsaddan prince 
of Parthia, who renounced his kingdom and the world to become a Buddhist 
monk. He translated one hundred and seventy sUiras into Chinese and became 
the head of the school of translators at the famous Lo3rang monastery which 
was the focus of Indian thought and culture in China. There was also the 
monk Lokakshema (fl. ad 150) another great missionary, and exponent of 
Mahayana, and translator of twenty-three works, who was a Saka by birth. 
Dharma-raksha (290-370), the translator of over two hundred and ten 
major Buddhist works, induding treatises by A^vaghosha, was the master of 
thirty-six languciges, a great traveller and the founder of a monastery in 
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Chin^L with scvcrcil thoussiid disciples. In spite of his Iiidinn title he wss not 
an Indian but a Getian Yueh-chi. Srimitra (c. 350), the pioneer of Tantrik 
Buddhism in China, was also not an Indian, but a Kuchean prince who 
renounced his kingdom in favour of his younger brother to become a monk. 
Dhannanandi (c. 384), a prominent personality in Buddhism in his day and 
an authority on Sanskrit agatm literature (parallels but not translations of 
the Pali M'Jfeayas), wasaXokharian by race. The greatest of all the translators 
was the Indo-Kuchean half-caste Kumarajiva* (d. 413) who rendered into 
Chinese more than a hundred Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Buddhaghosha 
(fl. 430) author of the Visuddhi-magga and other major Theravada works is 
claimed as a native of Burma. The great Bodhidharma* (d. 535) who founded 
the Dhyana school (which later evolved into Zen) was a Persian. Prajnavar- 
man (c. 670) the monk who visited Nalanda about ad 670 and left a descrip¬ 
tion of the university, besides copying one ‘back-load’ of books, hailed from 
Korea. The monk Panchasumati (c. 675) who travelled twice through 
Central Asia, translated several standard works into Chinese, met I-tsing at 
Nalanda, was a Chinese, native of Shansi. Similarly Prajnadeva (c. 675) who 
headed the monastic establishment of Bodhgaya was a Chinese, native of 
Chiang province. Sikshananda (d. 710) made a fresh series of translations of 
the greater sutras which were an improvement on some of the earlier ones. 
Such was the renown of this scholar that the Empress of the T’ang dynasty 
came in person to assist him so that her name might be linked with his in 
this signal undertaking. He was actually Hio-hi, a native of Khotan and a 
Saka by race. 


m above catalogue excludes a host of lesser luminaries in the field of 
Buddhist scholarship such as Sanghavarman (c. 252) the Sogdian monk; 
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Buddhists were annihilated / embers of Buddhism in India, 

stroyed.Todaytheir books de- 

It is kept alive now as a timp t, ^ foreign religion in the land of its birth, 
its vitaUty and its i^p^S museum-piece, having long ago lost 
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BUDDHIST SCBIPTUBES. The canon of Buddhist sacred literature may be 
divided into two great classes; the Hinayana canon written chiefly in Pali, 
and hence spoken of as the Pali canon; and the Mahayana canon written 
chiefly in Sanskrit and widely translated into Chinese, Japanese, Tibetan and 
other Mongolian languages. 

The Pali canonical books consist of three parts collectively known as the 
TipUaka ‘three Caskets’, which were reduced to writing between 350 bc and 
90 BC. It is said that at the first Buddhist Council held at Rajagriha (483 BC), 
Upali recited the authentic text of the Vinaya Pifaka, the first section of 
the Tipitaka] then Ananda recited the text of the Sutta Pifdka, the second 
section; and that Ka^yapa recited the third and last section, the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. 

1, The Vinaya, or Vinaya Pifaka (c. 350 bc) comprises the Buddhist canon 
law. It contains the Patimokkha or rules of monastic discipline for bhikkus, 
with a commentary on the rules. Supplementing this, the Mahdvagga, ‘great 
section’, lays down rules for admission to the monastic order, the mode of 
life during the rainy season, regulations on dress, the wearing of shoes, 
personal hygiene, medicine, etc. The Chullavagga, ‘smaller section’, contains 
edifying Buddliist stories, duties for monks and nuns, methods of settling 
disputes among monks, expiation and penances. 

2. The Sutta, or Sutta Pitaka (c. 300 bc ) about which Rhys Davids says, 
‘In depth of philosophical insight, in the method of Socratic questioning 
often adopted, in the earnest and elevated tone of the whole, these discourses 
remind the reader of the dialogues of Plato’. This pitaka consists of five 
nikdya or collections, of aphorisms, precepts and discourses for the laity. 
They are (i) the Digha-nikdya, a collection of long sermons dealing with 
points of doctrine and topics such as the origin of the universe, rebiiUi, 
asceticism, miracles, nirvana, heresy, condemnation of caste, and an account 
of Buddha’s last speeches ruid his death and the funeral ceremonies; tte.flm 
two chapters of this collection give information about the entire religious life 
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and thought of ancient India (ii) the Majjhima-nikdya, a collection of medium¬ 
sized suttas dealing with the relation of Buddha to the Jains and other 
religious systems of the day, various forms of asceticism, and a long enumera¬ 
tion of criminal and moral offences such as theft, robbery, adultery and the 
rnncienuent oimishments for them, fiii) the Satiiyutta-nikaya, discusses Bud- 



doctrine, and mcludes nddles and aphorisms, ballads in mixed prose anc 
verse and many sayings of Buddha, (iv) the Anguitara-nikdya (or Ekottara- 
nikaya), a collection of sermons arranged in ascending numerical order, 
enumerating doctrines and principles; and lastly (v) the Khuddaka-nikdya, an 
anthology of smaller pieces, comprising fifteen books of miscellanea which are 
essential for an understanding of Buddhism. It also contains the confession 
of faith which, according to Hinayanists is the best and briefest form of 
prayer: 'I put my faith in Buddha, Dharma, Sangha' (Buddha, the Law and 
the Church). 

The principal texts of the Khuddaka-nikdya are often taken to include a 
few of the most extensive of the Pali canonical writings. Chief of these are {a) 
the Khuddaka-pdtha, ‘lesser readings’, a book for young neophytes when they 
join the Order, ip) the Dhammapada (the Law-Path), the best known of the 
Buddhist canonical texts; it is a collection of over four hundred aphoristic 
verses garnered from the sayings of Buddha, (c) the Uddna, the solemn and 
ecstatic utterances of Buddha, each set in the framework of a narrative. One 
contains the world-famous stoiy of the blind men who having felt an elephant, 
each touching a different part or limb, report their findings, each giving a 
^erent version: a ploughshare (said the one who had touched the trunk), a 
large pot (the one who had touched the body), a winnowing fan (the ear) 
a besom (the tail), a pillar (the leg); the truth was thus viewed from various 
as ajl truth must be viewed by imperfect beings; (^i) the Itivultaka. 
Ttc Blessed One; contams much material similar to the Udana. 

of of deepest problems 

pi^rvas many fra^ente o£ the 
“'““‘tag infomation on the 
Tr 'heyanin. or stories 

four SS wL ‘ho twonty- 

as the Sutta but°k^a^ subjects 

mentary phU^M f ^ of supple- 

mind-training psycholoev aoH expositions of the finer points of 

catechism. ofk'^SvenSlTL^^^^ ^ f°™ °f ^ 

exposition of Buddhist nhilncr.r.1, ( 35 ° bc) provides a good 

Thini Council, is valuable for the r ,. .^O^gahputta Tissa, President of the 
dogma. “^‘"°“hohght It throws on the evolution of Buddhist 


dogma. 

The next body of BudHhief • 

the Bactrian Greek and the composed some time during 

^ penods of Indian history, since these 





foreign principalities favoured the Mahayana form of the religion that had 
been evolving ever since the first Buddhist schism. A work dating from this 
period is the Milindapanho* (c. 130 bc) which relates how the sage Nagasena 
converts the Bactrian Greek king Menander (Milinda) to Buddhism, .pother 
work, the Mahdvastu (c. 75 bc), ‘Great Subject’, presents some Hinay^a 
doctrines but with much additional metaphysics of the Mahasanghika 
(proto-Mahay§na) sects. Buddha’s legendary life is re-told m a senes of his 
foimer births, as in the Jatakas, showing how he acquired the spintu^ 
knowledge to become a Buddha. The Blessed One is portrayed as self- 
begotten, possessed of superhuman powers, and his spouse remans a 
throughout her life. The LaUtavistara (30 bc) is an anonymous biography of 
Buddha written in the Gatha (Sanskritized Prakrit*) foim of language. It 
was from this book that Edwin Arnold drew much of ^s matend for ^ 
Light of Asia. It contains some Hinayana matenal but is largely 

In the early centuries of the present era the monks of the Theravada school 
of Ceylon started compiling the traditions concemuig the promuJgatira of 
Buddhism in their country, and this was finally set down in two 
Pali works: the Dlpavamsa (ad 350), 'Island Chromcle , of 
ship which tells of the introduction of Buddhism mto Ceylon by Mahinda 
son of ASoka; and the Mahdvamsa (ad 550) composed by the monk Mah^^a 
and based on a lost work, which tells the same story m greater detail, givmg 

the island’s history up to ad 350. , . , . . „ . +1,- 

The period between the second and sixth centunes ad is that of 
Mahay£ia classics and the age of the great translations. The scripting 
presented in a series of dialogues, discourses and semons, deh^red by 
Buddha in what is called the siUra {Pali, sutta) form, and gener^y knoiro 
the Vaipulya Sutras or ‘expanded discourses’. They were e^ly translated 
into Chinese, and from Chinese into Japanese, and Tibetan, and several sutra 

works exist only in these versions, the originals bemg lost. . . 

The task of codifying the Mahayana doctrines, and much onginal theonzmg 
on the subject, is associated with such scholars as Nagarjuna (c. ad 100) 
founder of the Madhyamika school and compiler of several Mahayana works, 
ASvaghosha* (c. ad ioo) author of the Buddhacharita, a poetic biography o 
Buddha, and alleged author of the SraddhotpSda (The Aw^eimg of Faith)^ 
a Mahayana classic, besides other notable works; and the brothers Asanp 
(c. 500) and Vasubandhu (c. 500) founders of the Yogachara school, and 

authors of numerous Mahayana texts. ... -x j 

Of the many hundreds of sutra works, the pnncipal are ated below. 
Prajna-pdramitd. a class name for a number of sutras wluch de^ especi^y 
with the iStion of iunya* or nothingness. One must re^e that all composite 
things are like a dream, a dewdrop, a bubble, a shadow, a phantasm, 
flash of Hghtning’. But beyond this iflusory and impermanent world is a new 
wOTld of freedom, which o^e can attain with the aid ofprajha or mtmtive and 

(AD A50), The Lotus of the Good Lew’, afso^ed 
the Lotus Sutra, has been described as the Bible of halLA^ia. It is of untoown 
authorship and is the most important of all the sutras. It is a sermon dehvered 
by a trSgured and glorified Buddha on the Gridharkuta mountam to an 
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assembly of bhikkhus, hodhisattvas, devas, and other celestial beines 
mortals. It teaches that only npaya or expediency caused Buddha to ore h 
different doctrines to different people. His true teaching is one, and there ’ 
only oneyajirt or vehicle of salvation, although it may be drawn by diffe^^ 
animals. Though the Taihdgaia saves mankind by the use of different 
pedients, it is only through the one vehicle as set forth in the Lotus Sutra th^t 
salvation can come to all creatures. The Buddha of this Sutra has V.P^'^ 
compared to the Logos of St. John. 

Avatamsaka, supposed to be the teaching conveyed by Buddha three week 
after his Enlightenment. Buddha himself remained silent but his discinir 
received his transcendental message. The main doctrine taught in this siitrn 
is that of ‘interpenetration’; everything in the world being interpenetratprf 

mutuaUy conditioning and being conditioned. So 
f and all beings are one and the same. The twentv 

fifth chapter is interesting because it expounds the doctrine oi parinamana 
he transference of merit, whereby one’s merit can be turned over for the 

salvation of others. Thus the bodhisattvas are able to save men throuei thp 
excess ment acquired by them. borough pe 

ofS'fh f ^ Avatamsaka Sutra but is 

oiten called a sutra m its o\to rieht It tpll«: hnw ^ 

MaSjuSrt left the assembly fo^ to human 

after truth, he sent out the youth Sudhnna i!^ seekers 

fifty persons, monks, nuns a phvLkf °ver 

several children, who each in^il nr h ’ daymen and laywomen, and 

Sudhana went lo wt-Iata T «■' last 

the ten vows of the bodhisattva bv me. aspirant to understand 

to enter the spiritual C d '"aWed 

Other important sOtriSe^h.^ if- ,?*' Reality. 

of salvation through faith in Amitshh^ "’Ith the subject 

i! them Hinayana* kno„^ to »< texts, sime 



L many 

text. Which 

oncep s central to Mahayana' the Maka-* olarifies several other 

CS ente; n^^ deHvered by Buddha 

saidSt« T for salvatiS 

M,-nH composed by Vasubandh +’ ^<^^kavatara (c. ad 400) 

nf fh ^ spiritual repenpra*caches the ultimate reality of 

attl?n- achieve deliverance^ th^^^” ^ complete turning about 

attammg enlightenment by coSrat^ outlines the mians of 

mtuition. It contains an acSS n^S ^nd superconsdous 

s;r.£sr-'^~s.Sffi!si?£3j-S 
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CALENDAR. In common with other time systems the Hindu calendar 
employs the unit of the day, with further units of the week, month, the 
seasons and the year. The term panchdnga, *five limbs , used for the c^endar 
or almanac also covers the studies connected with the shorter periods of 
time, and is so named since it traditionally treats of five subjects, namely, 
(i) solar days, (2) lunar days, (3) nakshatras or lunar asterisms (see below), 
(4) yoga, the lucky conjunctions of the planets, and (5) karana, a special 
division of the day, of which there are eleven in all. 

In theory each unit of time has two wings and is made up of a day-and- 
night' separated by twilight periods in between. The solar day is called 
divasa, and night nakta (or rdtri). The day is preceded and succeeded by a 
period when day and night meet: the morning twihght or davm called 
samdhyd, and the evening twilight or dusk, samdhydmia. The unit of the 
day-and-night is known as ahordtra. An earlier expression iov.ahordtra was 
rdtrinidivani which occurs in Panim and which probably preserves the ancient 
usage when days were reckoned from sunset. 

The day when considered as part of the week was called a vdra and it • 
seems that some peoples among the ancient Hindus had a five-day week, 
measured in terms of five nights [panchu’-rdtra). The seven-day week {saptdha) 
was introduced from the ancient Phoenician or Chaldean S3^tem by the 
Hellenized peoples of north-west India, not earlier than the third century ad 

and was universally adopted from the Gupta j^riod. 

The days of the week were named after their presiding planets \g^ha) as 
in the Graeco-Roman system: Ravivdra from Ravi, the sun, was Sunday; 
Somavdra from Soma, the moon, was Monday; Mangalavdra itom Mangala, 
Mars, was Tuesday (the word is sometimes said to be derived from mangala, 
‘fortunate', so called to avoid bad luck, since the day was actually inaus- 
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pidous); Budhavara from Bu<&a or Mercury, Wednesday; Brihaspativara 
(or Guruvaia) from Bjihaspati (or Guru), Jupiter, Thursday; Sukravara 
from Sukra or Venus. Friday; Sanivara from Sani or Saturn, Saturday 
(regarded as most unluckj^' a month containing five Saturdays is particularly 
inauspidous). To these grahas two more were added, namely, Rahu"' and 
Ketu, the ascending and descending nodes of the moon. It was Ijelieved that 
in the beginning of each yuga or aeon all the planets began their revolutions 
in line, and that they would return to the same position at the end of it. 

With the solar calendar. Western astronomy also brought to India the 
signs of the zodiac. The solar months are named after these signs and are 
literal or near literal translations of their Greek equivalents (see table below) 
In solar reckoning the measure is the time taken by the sun to pass through 
the twelve houses or signs of the zodiac called raH (‘scattering’ or constella¬ 
tion), a journey which is completed in one vatsara or solar year. 

The entry of the sun into each new zodiacal sign is called a sathkranti 
‘incoming’, which corresponds to the first day of the solar month. The 
makara sarhkranti (winter solstice) being regarded as esoeciallv ausnirin,,c 



IS also widely celebrated {see pole ceremonies). 

The progress of the sun north\vards from the winter to the summer solstice 
i.e. from Pausha (December-Januaiy) to Ashadha (Jime-July) when the 
sun s warmth and length of days are increasing is knqwn as the uttardvana 
»d repr^te the ‘day’ of the gods. It is regarded as an auspicious time, j usi 
the dakshmyana is mauspicious {see divination). The southward progress 
of the sim from the summer to the winter solstice, i.e. from Ashtdim to 

^^^^Vdyana. and represents the ‘night’ of the 
* time when the spirits of the dead are awake. ThusLe year of 
the gods lasts 360 terrestrial years. ^ 

each ritu comprising 

(May and June)* (^) (2) Grlshma, Summer 

ramy m!X f areas the 

iukla tenth fTimp ^shadha-iukla tenth to Kdrttika- 

monte-, 

(5) amanta. Winter (Novemiif 

(January and February). ^ecemoer), (6) Stitra, Cool season, 

it is th?^tm^Xr^eS^e*Su^*W calendar, and 

poses. A lunar year has fn ofin ^ Hmdu reckonmg for religious pur- 
day is called a Uthi, and lunar ^™ar months. A lunar 

one limar month. The tithi mivht a fraction solar days) make 

^ctical purposes it commences at s^'t^ solar day, but for 

the whole day, ^ ^ taken as prevailing through 

so it is also ^^ed^o’^zvlbr niMsions (signs of the zodiac). 

nahshalra. The nakshatra is a cmiii '^ar "aansions or asterisms, known as 
he moon. They are not all eouaH^f in the ‘path’ of 

many as sue. The moon’s soio^ in containing one star, some as 

each nakshatra is a little in excess of one 



lunar day, so there is a short interposed interval called the abhijit, 'balance', 
between the 21st and 22nd nakshatra, which collects the month's daily 
excesses. 


The sun journeys through the heavens in one year, passing through one 
rail and about 2J nakshatras^ each month. The moon journeys through the 
heavens in one month, travelling through a little over one nakshatra every 
solar day, and so becoming full in a different nakshatra every month. The 
names of the months used today are derived from the nakshatra in which the 
moon was full in the year the present luni-solar year was instituted. 

The discrepancy between the solar and lunar months is solved by cumbrous 
and lengthy calculations. Certain days are intercalated, or even expunged 
when the solar and lunar calculations are being reconciled. Generally lunar 
names for the months are in more frequent use, but the solar names (from 
the zodiacal signs) are sometimes used. 

The mdsa or lunar month is divided into two fortnightly halves or paksha 
(wings) each consisting of fifteen tithi. The fifteen days following the purnima- 
vdsya, 'full-night', or the night of the full moon, is the dark half called 
krishna-paksha (or hadl). The dark fortnight is said to be the day of activity 
for the piiris and the spirits of the dead. To this day men are fearful of dying 
in the dark half in case they are tormented by evil spirits. Except for festivals 
held in honour of Siva practically no celebrations are held at this time. 

The fortnight beginning with ama-vdsya, 'new-moon-night' (also called 
hahuld-vdsya, or darsa-vdsya) or the night of the new moon, is called the 
bright half, sukla-paksha (or sudi). Thus the date *Mdgha-sudi is the fifth 
day from the new moon of the month of Magha. The fifteen days following the 
new moon are the night of sleep for the pitris or forefathers. When the moon 
is on its fifteenth day it is called Anumati and worshipped as a goddess. 

In some parts of India the limar month begins on the day following the new 
moon; this is known as the amdnta system current in South India, Bengal and 
Maharashtra. In North India and Telingana, the purnimdnta system is 
followed, the month starting on the day after the full moon. 

The table below shows roughly the relation of solar and lunar months to 
the nakshatra. The year begins with the new moon of Chaitra (mid-March) 
which immediately precedes the sun's entry into Mesha, and which takes its 
name from the fourteenth nakshatra, Chitra. (In some places in North 


Nakshatra or 
Lunar asterism 

14th Chitra 
15th Svati 
16th Vi^akha 
17 th Anuradha 
18th Jyeshiha 
19th Mula 

2oth Purva Ashacjha 
2ist Uttara Ashadha 
& Abhijit, ‘Balance’ 


India the year 

begins in K^ttika (mid-October).) 


Solar 

Equivalent 

zodiacal 

Lunar 

Equivalent 


month 

house 

month 

Western month 

I, 

Mesha 

Aries 

Chaitra 

Mar-Apr 

2. 

(Ram) 

Vrishabha 

Taurus 

Vai^akha 

Apr-May 

3 - 

(Bull) 

Mithuna 

Gemini 

Jyeshtha 

May-Jun 

4. 

(Twins) 

Karka 

Cancer 

Ashadha 

Jun-Jul 


(Crab) 
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5 - 

Simha 

(Lion) 

Leo 

Sr&va^a 

Jul-Aug 

Abhijit 

22nd SravaQa 

23rd Dhanishtha 

6 . 

KanyS 

(Virgin) 

Virgo 

BhSdrapada Aug-Sep 

24th Satataraka 

25th Purvabhadrapada 
26th Uttarabhadrapada 

7 - 

Tula 

(Balance) 

Libra 

Alvina 

Sep-Oct 

27th Revatl 

1st ASvini 

2nd Bharaui 

8 . 

Vfi^chika 

(Scorpion) 

Scorpio 

Karttika 

Oct-Nov 

3rd Kpttika 

4th Rohi^i 

9. 

Dhanu 

(Bow) 

Sagittarius 

Marga^Irsha 

Nov-Dec 

5th Mpgaiiras 

6th Ardra 

:o. 

Makara 

(Sea- 

monster) 

Capricorn 

Pausha 

Dec-Jan 

7th Punarvasu 

8th Pushya 

11. 

Kumbha 

(Pitcher) 

Aquarius 

Magha 

Jan-Feb 

9th Ailesha 
loth Magha 

12. Mina 
(Fish) 

Books 

Pisces 

Phalguna 

Feb-Mar 

nth Purva Phalguni 
12th Uttara Phalguni 
13th Hasta 


I. Mukhopadhyaya, D. The Hindu Nakshatras, 1923. 
{See also under Time and Mathematics.) 


CANOira OF PBOPOBHON. The term ganyamana {ganya-mdna, 'reckoned 
^s^ment) us^ originally for the proportions of an architectural 
stacture, espea^y with relation to its height. Subsequently it was appKed 
pro^rtion m aU constructed objects, whether buildings, 

to be^tSdt^ wfh?fivf^^ra o^bS proportion 

parts of a constructed object M the component 

(4) the aya or 'movement’ of mana or measure used, and 

dyn^c aspect of ga^y^ana. * which is virtuaUy the 

their general^urp^^” n^hT’M ^ gapyam^, which indicate 

theticaUy graceful effect and fl ’fiJ- peaceful', which creates an aes- 

in architecture is thj^ t height sh contentment. The formula 


‘wealth giving’, creating the impression of strength and affluence. In build¬ 
ings the height should be i J times the breadth; in sculpture it is found in 
seated figures of kings and conquerors; {5) adhhuta, ‘marvellous’, creates an 
impression of majesty and loftiness. In buildings the height should be twice 
the breadth; in sculpture, the warrior. 

The main components that fix the proportions of a building, a column or 
an idol are known as the shadvarga {shad-varga, ‘six categories’). Separate 
proportions were allotted to these categories, and according to the Manasdra 
all structures had to conform to them: (i) adhishthana, ‘foundation’, the 
base of a statue or building, the feet or ankles of an idol; (2) stamhha, 
‘column’, the body or height of a building, and the legs and hips of an idol; 
(3) prastara, the entablature of a building, and the chest and shoulders of an 
idol; (4) karna, ‘ear’, any side structure in a building, the arms and sex 
organs of an idol; (5) Hkhara or roof of a building, and the neck and rear of the 
idol’s head; (6) stupi, the dome of a building, the face of an idol. 

In measuring a man for sculpture, a house for building, or other object 
for reproduction, the various types of mdna or measure to be used were also 
considered. These were (i) mdna, the height of a structure, taken over its 
surface including any curves or depressions that come in the way of the mea¬ 
suring instrument; (2) pramdna, the measurement of breadth; (3) parimduyi, 
the measurement of width or circumference; (4) lamha-mdna, the measurement 
along the plumb-line, i.e. the exact height (cf. mana); (5) wnmdna, the 
measurement of thickness or diameter; (6) upamdna, the measurement of 
interspace, e.g. between the two separated feet of an image, or from the top 
of the ^ikhara of a sanctuary to the top of the mandapa. 

In sculpture the proportions were first fixed by the tala system. In lineal 
measurement the tala is the ‘flat’ of the hand, i.e. the palm, which in tala- 
mdna, ‘tala-measurement’, is said to be equivalent to the length of the face. 
Taking the tala or length of the face as the norm, the ideal figure in icono- 
metry was so many times the face-length of the subject to be represented. 
Thus for men the ashta-tala (eight-tala) norm was used, for goddesses the 
nava-tala (nine-tala), and for the minor gods the dasa-tala (ten-tala). The 
generally accepted tda measurements for the various beings were as follows: 

12 asuras, daityas, ddnavas 

II major gods 

10 minor gods 
9 goddesses and rishis 
8 men 

7 women and yakshas 
6 tigers and lions 
5 Ga^eSa 
4 goblins 

3 kinnaras (horse-headed bird beings) 

2 birds, fish and rats 
I images of kabandhas and other ogres. 

In each of the tala norms more precise proportions were worked out by a 
complicated system dividing the whole body into 1241 120/116, 112, 108, 
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96,84 or other number of equal parts, and allotting the desired proportions 
to the figure. Thus in one variant of the nine-tala system used for minor gods 
goddesses and sages, the entire length of the body was divided into io8 
equal parts, and proportions given to the various parts right down to the 
smallest member. Thus the head might be allotted 3 parts, the neck 3, 
knee 3. chest 12, thigh 24, and so on. 

The basic proportions were first determined from the crown of the head to 
• the tip of the nose; from the tip of the nose to the point of the chin; from the 
point of the chin to the hollow of the neck; from the neck to the nipple Une; 
from the nipple line to the navel; from navel to sex organ; from sex organ to 
knee; from knee to ankle; from ankle to podium. 

There are various lesser S3^tems \vithin this system based on the measure 
of the angula (finger), giving the exact proportions of the lesser bodily 
members: the length of each finger separately, when bent or extended; of the 
ear, ear lobe; length and breadth of the eyebrow, of upper and lower lip; 
length of nose and nostril; of the eye; of the depth of fat on the female abdo¬ 
men; the size of the navel; of the female ‘triangle’; the size of the male mem¬ 
ber; the length and breadth of the scrotum; buttocks (male and female); 
distance between breasts; dimensions of breast and size of nipple. Hindu 
sculptors did not work from life but applied such predetermined anatomical 
rules and formulas. It was this system of proportions that to a large extent 
stereotyped the iconographic figures of the various schools. 

^ Closely associated with the shadvarga was the obscure concept of the aya, 
course’, or dynamic principle, determined by a series of seven formulas which 
were believed to establish the ‘internal’ or esoteric vitality of a building 
column or idol. The aya formulas actuaUy varied considerably from authority 
^^terpretation was also subject to the preconceived 
behefs of the schools in question. One such aya scheme is given below: 

aya, ‘excess’, for which the formula is length x 8 

vyaya, ‘loss’: breadth x 9 
io 

fikshu, bear or ‘monkey’: length x 8 

27 

yoni, womb’: breadth x 3 
8 

v«r«. 'water’ or ‘treasure’: circumference x o 

Mht. ‘lunar day’: height x 9 ^ 

30 

amia. ‘fragment’: height x 4 
9 

Other formulas were akn ^ j 

conformed to the esoteric allowed to be used if they 

was tested by aya and rikshl- h proportions. All length 
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vara, tithi and aiii^a. One variation of aya is: 'Take the length of the house, 
square it, multiply the sum by eight, divide the product by twelve, the 
remainder is the aya.' 

The aya was endowed with certain powers and it was believed that a 
formula if properly worked out would bring good luck. These formulas were 
not easy to grasp, and were often abstract, inconsistent and fanciful. It was 
possible that even a correct formula might not be properly carried out in 
practice with the result that the building or idol would bring misfortune. 
A proper formula for a 'wealth-giving' house, correctly built according to that 
formula was supposed to bring immense and unceasing wealth to owner and 
occupant. Subsequent alterations or improvements might upset the pro¬ 
portions and bring misfortune, so lucky houses or images should not be 
tampered with. The texts declare that defects in the proportions of public 
buildings or of images cause famine and revolution; if well made they bring 
prosperity to the realm. 

Auguries were often worked from formulas, e.g. if no remainder is left in a 
chosen formula of aya, religious merit is increased. All remainders or excesses 
after working out the formula may be compared with the other components 
of the formula to give information such as how long the house or image will 
stand, how long the owner ^vill live; the caste for whom the building is 
suitable; the days of the week or hours of the day when good or evil influ¬ 
ences will operate on the house or image. It is good if the aya be equal to the 
vyaya. Excesses from tithi and aih^a cause the house to be haunted and the 
image to become possessed of an evil spirit. Excess from yoni and tithi cause 
madness. 

So powerful are the esoteric effects of these calculations that a correctly 
worked out formula for more than two aya was believed to ensure success, 
even if the building was not erected or the statue not made. The correct 
relationship of all the seven ayas is not known even to the gods. 

Books 

See under Architecture. 

CASTE, a term derived from the Portuguese word casta (breed, race, kind) 
and today employed to define a concept of Hinduism for which several indi¬ 
genous words are current but no specific word exists. Caste is an endemic 
feature of Hindu life and, as it is known in India, is an exclusively Indian 
phenomenon. It has so effectively pervaded all strata of Indian society that 
it is found among Muslims (e.g. the Musali, a convert from a low-caste group 
who carries the taint of his origin even after embracing Islam), Sikhs (e.g. 
Mazhabi Sikhs who do not have full equality with other Sikhs) and even 
Christians (especially among Catholics, who do not admit low-caste converts 
to a status of equality with high-caste converts). 

According to legend aU the people of the world were of one caste during the 
first Age or Krita yuga {see aeon). This caste was caUed the Hamsa. But 
through successive Ages separate castes came into existence owing to the 
progressive degeneration and immorality of m ankin d. Remnants of the ongiim 
caste, belonging to the first yuga are found among the brahmins; those of the 
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second age or Treta yuga among the kshattriyas; those of the third age or 
Dvapara yuga among the vaisyas. The present age, the Kali yuga has pro¬ 
duced the sudras and the still lower castes. 

The origin of caste according to the brahmimcal theory is given in the 
twelfth verse of the nineteenth h5mm in Mandala X of the Rig-veda. This 
hymn, known as the Purusha-sukta, says. The brahmin was his (Purusha’s) 
mouth, therajanya (kshattriya) his arms, the vaisya his thighs and the §udra 
his feet’. This slight allegory was embellished by the brahmin pandits, 
commented upon wth profound learning, and taken to the national bosom as 
a divine injunction for such a subordination of one class by another, as can 
find no parallel in the history of any other nation on earth. And this perverse 
interpretation of the Purusha-sukta is rendered all the more pernicious by the 
fact that there is evidence to show that the verse in question is probably an 
interpolation and a forgery*. 

The lawgiver Manu* who codified the rules governing the conduct, duties 
and interrelations of the various castes, perpetuated and established the 
notion so firmly in Hinduism that he is often regarded as the founder of the 
institution of the chatur-varm, or 'four castes’. That this rigid four-fold 
division ever existed outside the lawbooks is disputed by many authorities 

{VIII, p. 19). 

The first three castes, brahmins, kshattriyas and vaisyas are known as 
dvija {dvi-ja, ‘twice-born’) because they undergo a second, spiritual birth 
during investiture with the sacred thread. The fourth caste, the Sudras*, and 
the huge class of outcastes known as the panchamas* are called once bom and 
are not eligible for the thread* or other initiation ceremonies. 

There are several theories concerning the origin of caste. Since one Sanskrit 
word for caste is varna, ‘colour’, it is argued that the main castes were 
originally distinguished on the basis of complexion. The Aryan had one 
obvious criterion that enabled him to differentiate himself from the native 
Indian, the colour of his skin. He was a white man and proud of it (VII, p. 14). 
Pat^jali declared that blond hair was one of the essential attributes of a 
brahimn. But tWs attribute was becoming rare. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
Patanjah wo^d have found many blond brahmins in his own day, for even 
the 0^ ‘black’ and ‘white’, which already by 

Rama and k castes outwardly indistinguishable. 

as white or dark. 

as ‘exceedindv dai-k’"^^ Draupadi for all her fatal beauty was described 
VySsa, and Ate »6»atamas, 

met'Ste tTcTlT? from the Sanskrit jdla. 

SSes Snrd^-f to posit a racial or tribal 

formed the brahmins kshatt° Aryan priests, warriors, and traders 

Aryan camps were the i-d vaiiyas; the slave components of the 

tribes 

scheme embra^dtSit?^ "^^ t^^t, however, the caste 

nations that entered India aiid and slaves of all the various 

gone into the making even of xj^fj“5^.tbat many racial components have 
even ol the brahmms. Priests of aU races and tribes 
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werfe assimilated as brahmins, and the warriors as kshattriyas. The rishis*, 
supposedly brahmins, came from aU grades and peoples, including npn- 
Aryans, Dravidians and outcastes. Successful aboriginal or barbarian chief¬ 
tains were frequently provided with suitable genealogical pedigrees and 
accepted as caste Hindus. 

Religious belief, cult practice and sectarian traditions may also have given 
rise to caste division. Even when a sect is established on the basis of casteless- 
ness it thereby forms a separate caste within the Hindu framework. Such 
were the Lihgayat followers of Basava, the followers of Kabir, Dadu and 
other reformers. Invariably, sub-castes are formed within these sects, 
depending on the original caste status of new converts, or on the status of 
older members within the sect. ... . . 

Numerous castes have their own theories of their origin. Some derive their 
descent from legendary association with rivers, pools, hills, trees and sacred 
grasses. The illicit liaisons of rural deities have formed still other castes. One 
caste traces its origin to the droppings of a cow with whom Siva had copu^ted 
in ano {see Gorakhnath). The Kammalan caste claims descent from the divine 
artisan Vi^vakarman, and is made up of from five to nine occupational sub¬ 
castes such as goldsmiths, carpenters, stonemasons, and so forth. The Kumbi, 
a kshattriya* cultivator caste of Gujarat, known to anthropologists for their 
curious system of chUd-marriage*, claims to have been created from the 
perspiration that formed at the waist of the goddess Parvati; another ^te, 
the Pokunativaru, from the menstrual cloth discarded by the same goddess. 

Many castes were formed and named after the profession or trade foUowed 
by their members. Such occupational castes provided opportunities for 
specialization in particular crafts or types of work. Hereditary occupations 
facilitated the transmission of trade secrets and techniques, at the same time 
ensuring the continuance of monopolies and perquisites e^ed by them in the 
past. In a few cases castes of common occupation living in a single area 
formed guilds (sr^^i) of traders, artisans or craftsmen; or corporations 
whose members joined forces to obtain their demands from the society in 
which they lived. In most cases the members of different occupational classes 
regarded themselves as distinct from one another, forming rival groups, and 
did not mix socially. Some occupations were regarded as superior to others 
and caste observances developed amongst them. Thus the sonar (goldsmith) 
was superior to the sutdr (carpenter); the sutar superior to the godla (milk¬ 
man), and he to the teli (oil merchant). The lohdr (ironsmith), wait (gardener), 
dhobi (washerman), muchi (cobbler) and others formed their own separate 

Among these castes various adventitious sub-castes were easily formed. 
Thus the oil-pressers of Bengal were all of one caste imtil a new device for 
pressing oil was introduced. The innovators were condemned by the tradi¬ 
tionalists and relegated to a lower category, with whom interdining Md 
intermarriage were forbidden. So, identical occupation^ castes may ^er 
because one group wears a pugree (turban) on the head in the ^ual fashion, 
while the other uses the turban as a cummerbund or waistband. 

There are about 3,000 castes in India, and over 25,000 subc^tes, some with 
millions of members, others with a few hundred. They emerged from the clash 
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of races and cultures; were gradually built up and strengthened through the 
prejudices of the conquerors or the privileges assumed by the dominant race, 
often as a result of deliberate economic and social policy. Caste rules formula¬ 
ted on these grounds and drawing added strength from existing totems, 
taboos and traditions, now govern all aspects of a Hindu’s life: birth, mar¬ 
riage, inheritance, possession and dispossession, eating, drinking, voiding, 
dressing, playing and fighting, privileges and livelihood, ceremonial and 
worship, rewards and punishments, death, burial, burning, after-death 
karma and reincarnation. 

The basic provisions governing caste relations were laid down by Manu 
who legislated in particular for the four principal castes. The twice-bom were 
permitted to study the Vedas, and to perform the Vedic sacrifices and were 
expected to progress through the four dsramas* or stages of the orthodox 
Hindu’s life. The ^udras (and other lower castes) could not study the Vedeis or 
perform sacrifices. The four castes were not allowed to associate socially or to 
intermarry, and had to restrict all their activities to the duties specifically 
^Hotted to each. Thus, a low-caste man could not perform a religious rite, 
arid the story is told that the virtuous Rama* slew the Sudra Sambuka for 
being over-zealous in his devotions. 


Strictly speaking the castes still cannot associate sociaUy. Commensality, 
or to use a popular neologism, inlerdining, is completely prohibited If bv 
chance an orthodox Hindu of the higher caste does eat the food prepared bv 
or touched by a man of lower caste, or even eats in his presence, he is obliged 

o a punficatory bath afterwards./wfemamage in any case is out of the 

quMtion for one mvites immediate ostracism and social degradation, 
them essentiaUy autonomous, making its own rules and enforcing 

untourSf founcils. The caste system is so tenacious that even the 
unlouchabUity amongst themselves, and one class of 
untouchables Will not touch the class beneath them in the social scale- thev 

cSe conferences 

withothS^ti ofteThei T/ 'contact 

of circumstSSwSr'r^^^ ^ contaminating. Where the pressure 
single well caste Hindi,strange compromises ensue. In a village with a 

calfy S SS SdTntT?hf' other'periodi- 

contact is unavoidable a Dreri<;e c, f to purify it. In places where 

scales of ‘distance pollution’ i<! <iiJ^ t-™ P®™issible association, including 
In Malabar for instance the Pnln,”^^ worked out for the various castes, 
nearer than 96 paces to a brahmf (panchama* cultivator) must not come 
Panan (bask^Sr cite to the 

brahmiA and^is from 40 paces away from a 

(toddy-tapper). TheTiyan must remai but not touch a Tiyan 

a Nair. A Nair may approach but nnt t m brahmin and 12 from 
Not infrequently this works in ^ Nambudri brahmin. 

Jlerate the presence of a brahmin A many lower castes do not 



pollution. The Kaiiarese Holwa^n^t ^ brahmin is believed to cause 
204, ^ field-labourers, slipper and merci- 
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lessly beat any brahmin who chances to enter their q' larters. The related 
panchama caste of the Paraiyan have been known to bv at brahmins for the 
same reason, as the presence of the brahmin contamina..:S their dwellings. 

Caste distinctions are made in many spheres of social observance. The 
brahmin begins his religious studies at the age of eight, the kshattriya at 
eleven, the vai^ya at twelve. Ritual incantations, according to the lawgivers, 
should be prosodically fixed, with verses composed in the 8-syllable gayatri 
metre for brahmins, the ii-syUable trishtubh metre for kshattriyas, and the 
i2-syllable jagati metre for vai^yas. Caste initiation for the brahmin takes 
place in spring, for the kshattriya in summer and for the vaisya in autumn. 
The ^udra is barred from study, has no religious incantation and cannot be 
initiated. The sacred thread of the brahmin is made of munja grass, of the 
kshattriya of a bow-string, and of the vaHya of hemp or wool. 

The chief festival* of the brahmin is the SravanI Purnima, of the kshattriya 
the Vijaya-daiami (the last day of Navaratri), of the vaisya the Dipavali, of 
the §udra, Holi. Modes of salutation also varied; a brahmin sMuted by 
stretching forward his right hand on a level with his ear; a kshattriya holding 
it level with his breast; a vaisya on a level with his waist; while a ^udra bows 
low and stretches forward his joined hands. An old text states that the 
brahmin is to be addressed as EM, the kshattriya as Adrava and the vailya as 
AgaM. The 5 udra may be called by any loud sound. 

A brahmin is permitted to take a wife from any of the four castes, the 
kshattriya from three, the vaisya from two and the sudra from one only, 
namely, his own. The colours associated wth the castes are white for the 
brahmin, red for the kshattriya, yeUow for the vaisya and black for the 5udra. . 
In interior decoration and personal adornment and dress these coloiurs should 
predominate for the respective castes. Caste Hindus may build houses of two 
stories and cany an umbrella; outcastes even if rich had no right to build a 
house of two stories or to use an umbrella. Brahmins may use gold or silver 
ornaments; kshattriyas gold and silver of inferior quality; vai^yas brass; and 
^udras iron. Sudras wearing prohibited ornaments could be beaten for their 
presumption. 

Any one of the lower castes killing a brahmin could be tortured to death 
and his property confiscated, and his soul was eternally damned. A brahmin 
who killed anyone could only be fined and never punished with death. In the 
event of one br a hmin killing another brahmin he could be fined and im¬ 
prisoned and his property confiscated, but in no C2ise could the death penalty 
be imposed, however heinous the crime. To expiate the sin of killing a 
kshattriya a brahmin had to pay a fine of one thousand cows; for killing a 
vaiSya, one hundred cows; and for a §udra, ten cows. The last was not obliga¬ 
tory, for the killing of a ^udra by a brahmin entailed no sin since it was 
equivalent to the killin g of a cat, frog, lizard, owl or crow. One text sa}^ that 
a §udra could be killed at will. 

The sliding scale for abuses was also significant. If a kshattriya abused a 
brahmin he had to pay one hundred karshapa^as; if a brahmin abused a 
kshattriya he paid fifty karshapanas. The brahnun was also to pay twenty- 
five karshapapas for abusing a vaiSya, but, says the Gautama Dharmasutra, 
he may abuse a §udra with impunity. It is to be noted that many of the 
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distinctions listed above were valid only during the brahminical dispensation, 
and are now obsolete and have been so for many years. 

In spite of their rigidity, caste barriers were not reg^ded as absolutely 
insurmountable, and in certain circumstances it was possible for a man of one 
caste to move to a higher or lower caste by merit or defame. Legend relates 
that Viivamitra, Gritsamada, Dhruva and Vitahavya the Haihaya king, who 
were kshattriyas became brahmins. According to the Pur^as the two sons 
of the vaisya Nabhagarishta were also admitted to bralunin status. 

Even iudras have become brahmins, such as the Pokhar-sevaka brahmins 
of Rajputana, and the Vyasokta brahmins of Bengal, the latter reputed to 
liave been raised to brahminhood by the rishi Vyasa, who was himself the son 
of a fisherman’s daughter. According to the lawgivers a brahmin can emerge 
from a kshattriya line if a kshattriya marries a brahmin girl and his male 
descendants for seven generations also marry pure brahmin wives. The des¬ 
cendants thereafter are to be regarded as legitimate brahmins. 

A story is told in the Mahdbharata how Kayavya, the son of an outcaste 
Nishada woman by a barbarian, rose to the dignity of the first caste through 
his virtue and piety. The legend of Matanga* indicates how a man, claiming 
to be a brahmin was shown to be the son of a low-caste barber. The Rdmdya^a 
relates that the low caste woman, ^arvari, a devotee of Rama longed to 
behold him face to face. When she finally saw him during his exile in the 
Dapdaka forest she fell at his feet in reverent homage. For her devotion Rama 
raised her to high caste. Her ambition thus accomplished she returned home 
and burnt herself on a funeral pile. 

The demarcation between the castes was often overstepped when occcision 
offered, and sometimes one had only to move to another locality and claim a 
higher caste, a metamorphosis easilj^ achieved when a villager migrated to the 
town. Many lower castes thus simolv claim to be kshattrivns. Ahoritrin;)! 
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lara, whom he despised. Humbled by this revelation 
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he went to Tuladhara and learned wisdom at his feet. Mary castes have been 
debased because of failure to observe caste practices. Thi i the Orissan caste 
of the Chhatarkhai is formed from the descendants Hindus who were 
outcasted for having taken food at relief kitchens [chhatira) during the famine 
of 1886. Some lost their status because of association with foreigners. The 
Pirali brahmins, to which caste the Tagore family belonged, became seques¬ 
tered from the Rarhi brahmins as a consequence of having savoured Muslim 
meat. Gandhi, like many other prominent Hindus, was excommimicated 
from his caste after his return from England for having crossed the polluting 
kdldpani, ‘black waters’. 
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CASTE MARES. The tilaka, ‘mole’, also called the tikd, ‘spot’, is a mark made 
on the forehead, arms, or chest, with red, yellow or white pigment, with 
sindura (red lead), sandal-wood paste or ashes, to designate one’s caste. The 
practice of making marks on the body may have originated from the marks 
{lakshana) branded on the forehead, ears, cheeks, or rump of cattle from 
Vedic times to distinguish ownership. The clipping or slitting of the ears* of 
cattle was also commonly employed for the same purpose. 

Among the early cattle brands, some of which were known in Panini’s time 
and are mentioned by him, were: the ashta or ‘eight’ sign, and the pancha or 
‘five’ sign, usually branded on the ear. Presumably these were the ancient 
numerals eight and five, but what the actual signs were is not known. Other 
marks were descriptively spoken of as bdna, ‘arrow’, an upright line with a 
head; mithuna, two banas side by side; plihd, ‘spleen’, a mark resembling the 
figure eight l5dng on its side; kui^ala or ring; svastika, a hooked cross; 
angula, a ‘finger’ mark, a now forgotten sign; sruva, ‘ladle’, a circle with a line 
projecting from it, said to have been made by heating a ladle red hot and 
stamping it on the hide. 

Up to the early Buddhist period women were sometimes marked on the 
shoulders with scars made by branding, although what the purpose of such 
marks might have been is not known. The fact that these scars were only 
made on married women would suggest o^vnership by their husbands. Tattoo¬ 
ing was common in Patanjali’s time, and high class ladies often had a star 
tattooed on the chin. Some time after this period married women began to 
make a mark {tilaka) on the forehead with red pigment (said to be connected 
with menstruation*), in all likelihood also to indicate ownership by their 
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husbands. This custom survives to this day and is thought by some scholars 
to be the origin of cosmetics in India (III, p. 306). 

The Hindu devotee who regards himself as the property of his god, or as 
the sheep of his deity's pasture, me iks himself with his sect mark. The marks 
may be horizontal or perpendicular lines, dots, rectangles, circles, oblongs or 
triangles. They are usually made on the forehead, but more fervent devotees 
may have their insignia made on their shoulders, arms, stomach, breast, 
private organs or buttocks. The latter can be seen on those ascetics who wear 
only a loin cloth or go about naked. Sometimes the caste mark is a more 
permanent chMp or ‘seal’, usually made by means of a hot branding iron. In 
such cases the design may be that of a conchshell, discus, lotus, mace or other 
symbol. Such marks are especially prized if made after a pilgrimage. 

Sect marks or caste marks (pundra) \ary considerably, but they are 
generally divided into two main classes: those of the Vaishnavites (followers 
of Vishnu, Krishna and Rama), and those of the Saivites (followers of Siva), 
the latter including the Saktas. Vaishnavite caste marks are generally per¬ 
pendicular and include: a single perpendicular line; two vertical strokes either 
open or meeting below in a curve, with a dot in the middle, denoting the 
footprint of Vishnu and called the urdhva-pundra', three lines, one red per¬ 
pendicular and two white at an incline meeting at the base and forming a sort 
of trident, and called the ndman, ‘mark’; also two perpendicular strokes 
meeting both above and below in an oval. Saivite marks are generally hori¬ 
zontal, e.g. two or three horizontal lines with a dot below or in the centre 
(called the tripundra), made with white or grey ash and said to represent the 
half-moon on Siva’s head drawm three times; also a triangle or half-moon with 
a dot in the middle. 
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teri^^th^variotiQ fundamental to Hindu metaphysics, and charac- 
mavreflr toSe hn?' P^dosophical thought. In different contexts it 

SSn^n^or the ultimate principles of 

toSe twL ""‘ter which all naLable and 

these categories vSS? hstcd^Tfnamed, and the number and nature of 
sixteen topics of discussfon- the speaks olprameya. and lists 

thatnesses-the Vaiscshitn* ’ f ^amkhya speaks of twenty-five toWva or 
terms are’freely interchaneed^S T predicables, and these 

main heads of predicables are^hefoSngT ^t^^tosophical literature. The 
Vedanta, ihicrholdsliiaUh^re'ho^^^^^ category of 

emanate {see God), ' ^ ^^'^^nia, from whom all things 
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Purusha* or Cosmic Spirit, the first principle of the Saihkhya system, often 
equated with the soul or the mind, is the directing principle behind ihatter or 
Prakriti. 

Prakriti or Cosmic Substance, as manifested in nature and the material 
universe. It is the second principle in the Saihkhya system and is often 
identified with dravya. 

Dravya or Substance, the first of the Vaiseshika predicables. It is resolved 
into nine eternal realities, namely, earth, air, fire, water, ether, time, space, 
soul and mind. 

Atman or soul*, one of the categories of Nyaya. It is the only permanent 
substratum in the individual, sometimes identified with jiva, ‘life’. 

Mind, variously conceived in Hindu psychology*. It includes Buddhi or 
wisdom in Nyaya; Manas or intellect, also in Nyaya; and the Mahat or 
Cosmic Intelligence, and the Ahamkdra the individuating and identifying 
principle of the Saihkhya system. 

Indriya or the senses*, of the Nyaya system, including the Jnanendriya, 
Karmendriya and Mahabhutas. 

Artha or the objects of the senses, also of Nyaya. They are sometimes spoken 
of as the tanmdtr/a and include sound {^abda), touch {sparsa), form {rupa), 
flavour {rasa) and odour (gandha). 

Sartra or oody*, in Nyaya philosophy, is the mortal frame and ph3isical 
vehicle of all living creatures. 

Kola-ox time*, the power that limits the ‘duration’ of eternal elements in 
matter, distinguishing ‘then’ from ‘now’. 

Dik or space, often said to be made up of desa (locus) and dik (direction), or 
position and distance, distinguishing ‘there’ from ‘here’. 

Guria, ‘quality’*, attribute or property. Twenty-four gunas are listed in 
Vaiseshika, and three {saliva, rajas and tamas) in Saihkhya. 

Karma* or action, of the VaiSeshika system. Associated with it are the 
Nyaya categories of pravritti or activity; dosha or sin; duhkha or pciin; phala, 
‘fruit’ or consequences; pretya-bhdva or future life and rebirth {see escha¬ 
tology); and apavarga or release {see trance). 

Parimdna, ‘quantity’, including all notions subsumed under size, mass, 
number, amount, weight*, and measure. 

Sdmdnya or generality, with which is associated viiesha or particularity; and 
samavaya, combination or inherence, all important VaiSeshika categories. 

Books 

See under Philosophy. 

GAVE TEEIPLES. The custom of hewing chambers and cells out of the living 
rock originated in Ancient Egypt. From Egypt the practice passed to Persia 
and spread via the Achaemenian Empire to India. Rock excavating was inore 
economical than the erection of buildings, which involved quarrying, 
dressing the stone, and its transport, often across long distances over bad 
roads. But an additional esoteric reason for the choice of this mode of 
architecture was that it grew naturally out of the living stuff of the earth and 
was sustained by the power of the rock and hill. 
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The earliest rock-cut arcliitecture in India is Buddhist, altliough later Jain, 
and still later Hindu, cave temples were also built, A typical Buddhist 
excavation of this kind comprises caves and chambers for purposes of 
meditation; a viMra or residence for the monastic community consisting of a 
quadrangular hall or court around which the monks’ cells are disposed, and 
most typical of all, the chaitya. 

The term chaitya originally applied to a funeral mound or tumulus; later it 
came to mean a retreat or sanctuary for Buddhist monks; and finally a 
Buddhist rock-cut temple or hall of worship, containing a shrine that is 
worshipped by a ritual act of circumambulation. The origin of the chaitya 
rock-chamber is said to be found in the primitive barrel-roof hut of the 
aborigines of India, and in fact the pre-Dravidian Toda* hut has been cited as 
the architectural prototype of the early barrel-vaulted chaitya with its 
horseshoe arch. 

The facade of a typical chaitya has an opening or sun-window, occupying 
the centre of the archway over the entrance, through which light is admitted. 
The arch itself may be shaped like a horseshoe, or may be semi-circular or in 
some cases almost circular. The plan of the chaitj^a bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Roman basilica. A long hall with a rounded apse at tlic 
farther end is divided into a broad nave and two side aisles. Nave and aisles 
are separated by rows of pillars running along the entire length of the 
sanctuary on either side and around the apse. At the apsidal end in front of 
the pillars stands a rock-cut stupa, holding the cult object, corresponding to 
the altar of the Christian church. Later a large statue of Buddha took the 
place of the stupa. 


Chaityas had wooden prototypes, and even in the construction of rock- 
chambers many chaityas continued to be half-timbered, in some of which the 
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trading centres. Evidence of foreign influences can be traced in their architec¬ 
tural styles, in the portrait statues of the donors, and in the many friezes. 

Ill Bhdjd (75 Bc) near Poona, there are eighteen excavations of which 
vihara No. 12 is sculpturally the most interesting. Pillars, twenty-seven in 
number, run down either side of the chamber and around the apse at the 
further end, dividing it in the traditional manner into nave and two side 
aisles. Parts of the chaitya were of wooden construction, now destroyed, but 
many unique reliefs in the stonework still exist intact. Situated near Bhaja is 
Bedsd (ad 100 - 200 ) which also has several cave structures, including a 
chaitya. The roof of the chaitya was once covered with paintings, now 
indistinct. It contains four pillars surmounted by statuary groups of horses, 
bulls and elephants with male and female riders, which resemble the figures 
found on Indo-Mithraic coins of the north. Of approximately the same style, 
.pattern and date, are the chaitya caves at Kotiddne near Poona, and at 
Pitalkhord in Khandesh. Both these are in a state of decay. 

Between Poona and Bombay are the caves of Kdrle (ad 120) or Karll, with 
the largest, finest, most complete and best preserved cave temple in India, 
representing the culmination of Hinayana chaitya architecture. In front of 
the entrance porch of this chaitya rises a massive stone pillar topped by a lion 
capital. The fa9ade has three doorways surmounted by a gallery and an 
arched sun-window which allows the whole interior to be suffused with light. 
On either side of the doorways are vigorous sculptured figures in couples, 
male and female, who are believed to represent the donors. Their racial type, 
not quite Indian, suggest that they may have been Kushans. Within is a lofty 
' sculptured haU 125 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet in height. 

diie of the caves in Junnar (ad 150), fifty-six miles from Poona, has a 
circular chaitya haU surrounded by a ring of twelve pillars. A decadent 
replica of Karle is the elaborately carved chaitya of Kdnheri (ad 180) on the 
island of Sjilsette, near Bombay. In aU there are over 120 cave excavations 
scattered over the area. Ndsik* (100 bc-ad 175) with its Buddhist, Saivite 
and Vaishijavite cave temples, is very valuable both architecturally and for 
its many cave inscriptions. Other sites with cave temples of approximately 
the same period (50 bc-ad 200) are found at Guniupalle in the Kistna 
District, South India, and at Kha^dagiri, in Orissa. 

EhaMagiri a few miles from Bhuvane^var has ig (mainly Jain) gumphd or 
little rock-cut halls and cells in the Kharidagiri hills . There are, besides, 44 
(mostly Buddhist) caves in the Udaigiri hills, and 3 caves in the Nllagiri. 
They are of various dat^ covering several centuries, but the more important 
ones date from between 25 bc and ad 200. The gumphd generally consists of 
a pillared verandah with a series of cells opening out from it. The entrance 
arches of most of the gumphas are semicircular and not horseshoe shaped as 
in the early Buddhist caves. Many of the gumphas have interesting reliefs, 
illustrating scenes from Jain and Buddhist fable. The better caves we 
designated by special names such as Ga^^e^a gumpha, Manchapuii gu^pl^, 
Ananta gumpha, and so on. The Bagh gumpha is so called because.; the 
exterior is carved like the head of a tiger (6^A); its tiny ceU .representi«^e 
tiger’s mouth. The Hathi giunpha is famous for an inscription of Kharavela, 
ruler of Kalinga.* The double-storied Rani gumpha has cells arranged on 
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The earliest rock-cut architecture in India is Buddhist, although later Jain 
and still later Hindu, cave temples were also built. A typical Buddhist 
excavation of this kind comprises caves and chambers for purposes of 
meditation; a vilidra or residence for the monastic community consisting of a 
quadrangular hall or court around which the monks cells are disposed, and 
most typical of all, the chaitya. 

The term chaitya originally applied to a funeral mound or tumulus; later it 
came to mean a retreat or sanctuary for Buddhist monks; and finally a 
Buddhist rock-cut temple or hall of worship, containing a shrine that is 
worshipped by a ritual act of circumambulation. The origin of the chaitya 
rock-chamber is said to be found in the primitive barrel-roof hut of the 
aborigines of India, and in fact the pre-Dravidian Toda* hut has been cited as 
the architectural prototype of the early barrel-vaulted chaitya with its 
horseshoe arch. 

The fa9ade of a typical chaitya has an opening or sun-window, occupying 
the centre of the archway over the entrance, through which light is admitted. 
The arch itself may be shaped like a horseshoe, or may be semi-circular or in 
some cases almost circular. The plan of the chaitya bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Roman basilica. A long hall with a rounded apse at the 
farther end is divided into a broad nave and two side aisles. Nave and aisles 
are separated by rows of pillars running along the entire length of the 
sanctuary on either side and around the apse. At the apsidal end in front of 
the pillars stands a rock-cut stupa, holding the cult object, corresponding to 
the altar of the Christian church. Later a large statue of Buddha took the 
place of the stupa. 

Chaityas had wooden prototypes, and even in the construction of rock- 
chambers m^y chaityas continued to be half-timbered, in some of which the 
still partially intact today. What is more, the original timber 
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trading centres. Evidence of foreign influences can be traced in their architec¬ 
tural styles, in the portrait statues of the donors, and in the many friezes. 

In Bhdjd (75 bc ) near Poona, there are eighteen excavations of which 
vih^a No. 12 is sculpturally the most interesting. Pillars, twenty-seven in 
number, run down either side of the chamber and around the apse at the 
further end, dividing it in the traditional manner into nave and two side 
aisles. Parts of the chaitya w’ere of wooden construction, now destroyed, but 
many unique reliefs in the stonework still exist intact. Situated near Bhaja is 
Bedsd (ad 100-200) which also has several cave structures, including a 
chaitya. The roof of the chaitya was once covered with paintings, now 
indistinct. It contains four pillars surmounted by statuary groups of horses, 
bulls and elephants with male and female riders, which resemble the figures 
found on Indo-Mitliraic coins of the north. Of approximately the same style, 
/pattern and date, are the chaitya caves at Konddne near Poona, and at 
Pitalkhord in Kh^desh. Both these are in a state of decay. 

Between Poona and Bombay are the caves of Kdrle (ad 120) or Kaxli, with 
the largest, finest, most complete and best preserved cave temple in India, 
representing the culmination of Hinayana chaitya architecture. In front of 
the entrance porch of this chaitya rises a massive stone pillar topped by a lion 
capital. The fa9ade has three doorways surmounted by a gallery and an 
arched sun-window which allows the whole interior to be suffused with light. 
On either side of the doorways are vigorous sculptured figures in couples, 
male and female, who are beheved to represent the donors. Their racial type, 
not quite Indian, suggest that they may have been Kushans. Within is a lofty 
' sculptured hall 125 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet in height. 

One of the caves in Junnar (ad 150), fifty-six miles from Poona, has a 
circular chaitya hall surrounded by a ring of twelve pillars. A decadent 
replica of Karle is the elaborately carved chaitya of Kdnheri (ad 180) on the 
island of Salsette, near Bombay. In all there are over 120 cave excavations 
scattered over the area. Ndsik* (100 bc-ad 175) with its Buddhist, Saivite 
and Vaishnavite cave temples, is very valuable both architecturally and for 
its many cave inscriptions. Other sites with cave temples of approximately 
the same period (50 bc-ad 200) are fornid at Guntupalle in the Kistna 
District, South India, and at Khandagiri, in Orissa. 

Khandagiri a few miles from Bhuvanesvar has 19 (mainly Jain) gumphd or 
little rock-cut halls and cells in the Khandagiri hills. There are, besides, 44 
(mostly Buddhist) caves in the Udaigiri hills, and 3 caves in the Nilagin. 
They are of various dat^ covering several centuries, but the more important 
ones date from between 25 bc and ad 200. The gumphd generally consists of 
a pillared verandah with a series of cells opening out from it. The entrance 
arches of most of the gumphas are semicircular and not horseshoe shaped as 
in the early Buddhist caves. Many of the gumphas have interesting reliefs, 
illustrating scenes from Jain and Buddhist fable. The better cav^ ^e 
designated by special names such as Gane^a gumpha, Manchapuri ,gu^I)l^, 
Ananta gumpha, and so on. The Bagh gumpha is so called because, the 
exterior is carved like the head of a tiger {f)dgh)\ its tiny ceU represent^-the 
tiger's mouth. The Hathi gumpha is famous for an inscription of Kharavela, 
ruler of Kalinga.* The double-storied Rani gumpha has cells arranged on 
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three sides of an open courtyard; it appears to have been designed for an 
elaborate kind of ceremonial, and the gumpha probably served as an open-air 
theatre. A sculptured frieze depicting an ancient ceremony in progress 

More than three centuries separate the excavations of Khandagiri from the 
next important phase in rock-cut architecture. Baddmi (c. 580) in the Bijapur 
District of Bombay has four cave temples, all lihga shrines, all on the same 
plan in the style of the Early Ch^ukya school. The capitals of some of the 
columns serve as brackets for some fine, slender, almost ethereal figures of 
gods and goddesses. The several long sculptured friezes, however, are rather 
clumsy and lack artistic merit. 

Although a few of the famous Ajanid* caves date from about 150 bc, most 
of the excavations are dated about ad 650. The nine Mahayana caves of 
Bdgh* probably pre-date Ajanta; their significance in the history of Indian 
sculpture and painting still awaits analysis. 

Aurangdbdd (c. 650) not far from Ellora contains over a doz''*i caves and 
one chaitya. It is notable for its remarkable sculpture winch besides large 
reliefs of Buddha and the bodhisattvas, portrays voluptuous female figures of 
massive proportions, and male and female worshippers, realistically posed and 
modelled. There are many secular scenes of dancers, singers and musicians, 
and in one panel, a drinking party showing the successive stages of a drunk¬ 
ard’s progress. The final period of rock architecture is typified in the work 
of Ellora*, which stands in a class by itself, and Elephanta. 

ElephatUa is the Portuguese ncime for the small island of Ghai'puri near 
Bombay, so named from an elephant-shaped rock, now broken, that once 
stood on it. It is the site of a number of Saivite caves {lena) and temples, 
probably executed by the Rashtrakuta* kings about ad 750. The Great Cave 
is approached by steps flanked by lions, and the main hall has a wide colon¬ 
nade with capitals of the ‘cushion’ style. Among the interesting features is 
a shrine contaimng a linga of Siva three feet high which is an object of great 
veneration on certain occasions. Its approach is guarded by two giant 
dvaxapalas or doorkeepers. Huge sculptured figures and reliefs decorate the 
various wall panels and recesses of the Great Cave. One, a representation of 
.^dhanari (the an^ogynous Siva) is over 16 feet high; another has two 
^gantic figures of Siva and Parvati; a third shows the marriage of Siva and 
arvatl. The reliefs include one of Siva as Bhairava with skulls and cobra on 
lus hwd, and another dancing the Tandava dance. The finest of these works, 
^pd^ly known as the T^urti, is a colossal three-faced bust of Siva 

Arocl if f^ce 5 feet long, crowned by a tall head- 

ess. It is classed among the most unique creations of the sculptor’s art. 

Books 

See under Architecture and Sculpture. 

Chauh^) a line of agnikula Rajputs who played a promi- 
centuries Thm "“rthern India during the twelfth and thirteenth 

e Chahamanas ruled in different parts of Gujarat and 
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Rajputana. One branch were feudatories of the Pratiharas and held a gmgi i 
area near Ajmere. 

With the decline of the Pratiharas at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
this Ajmere branch asserted their independence. In the twelfth century their 
chief rivals were the Gahadavala and Tomara Rajputs. The Tomara were one 
of the thirty recognized Rajput clans, had founded the town of Dhillika 
(modem Delhi) in ad 736, and ruled the surrounding territories for several 
centuries. It is said that they were responsible for bringing to MehrauH the 
Iron Pillar of the Saka* prince Chandravarma, a sacrilege which, according 
to legend, resulted in their downfall. In 1175 the Chahamanas occupied Delhi 
and established themselves there. They continued to be constantly at war 
with their neighbours, opposing both Hindus and Muslims with equal 
ferocity. This lack of unity among the Hindus, especially among the Rajput 
clans, in the face of the common peril was the chief reason for the downfall of 
the Hindu kingdoms in the period of the Muhammadan invasions. 

The last of the Rajput rulers of Delhi, regarded by Rajputs as the very 
embodiment of chivalry, was Prithvirdj III (1162-1193) a chief of the 
Chahamana clan of Ajmere, who had defeated a number of his rivals including 
the Chandella* king. The romantic story of his elopement with Sarhyogita (or 
Padmavatl), daughter of the Gahadavala king, Jaichand of Kanauj*, is still 
told in Rajput homes. The princess, hearing of the valour and cMvalry of 
Prithviraj feU in love with him and carried on a clandestine correspondence 
with him. She kept the affair secret from her father since the Chahamanas and 
the GShadavalas were hereditary enemies. At her svayamvara (bride’s-choice 
ceremony), to which Prithviraj was not invited, his statue was placed at the 
entrance as an insult to signify that he was fit only to be a doorkeeper. The 
princess made the roimd of her suitors with the garland in her hand, and then 
stepping outside the door garlanded the statue. Prithviraj, concealed nearby, 
carried her off. This romantic episode cost him the lives of a number of his 
followers, and resulted in the loss of a powerful ally when the Muslims came 
battering at the gates of his kingdom. 

In his first encounter with the Muslims under Muhammad of Ghor in 1191 
at the battle of Tarain, he was brilliantly victorious, and routed the enemy. 
But in a second battle on the same field in 1193, two years later, fought 
against the mounted archers of Muhammad of Ghor, a large Hindu army led 
by Prithviraj suffered a total defeat. Prithviraj was captured as he tried to 
escape, and put to death in cold blood. His queen, accompanied by her hand¬ 
maidens mounted the funeral pyre in the rite otjauhar. This battle marked 
the beginning of the end of Rajput power. Muhammad's general, Kutb-ud- 
din, completed the annihilation of the dynastic line a short time later, ta kifig 
Ajmere, putting thousands to the sword and selling the rest of the inhabitants 
as slaves. 

The story of the prowess and romance of Prithviraj is recorded in the 
Pfithvirdj Rdso, the great epic of Hindustan, written in an old form of the 
Brdj-bhasha dialect of Hindi by Chand Bardai (1125-1193) of Lahore, who 
lived at the court of Prithviraj and died with his patron in the battle of 
Tarain. 

The remnants of the Chahamanas took refuge in Ra^asthambhapura, 
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(modem Ranthambhor), and for almost a century thereafter the fortress was 
alternately taken by the Muslims and retaken by the Chahamanas. Under the 
heroic leadership of the Chahamana chieftain Hammlra (1283-1301) (ako 
known as Hamir Deva), the Rajputs repeatedly repulsed the generals of 
Ala-ud-din, until the latter finally came in person to besiege the fort in 1301 
Two of Hammira’s generals betrayed him, and Hammlra, after his wives and 
family had committed themselves to the flames, went out to meet the foe and 
died in battle. The death of Hammlra is commemorated in a Sanskrit havya 
(short epic) by the Jain monk Nayachandrasuri. 

Books 

I. Satyasray, R. S. Studies in Rajput History: The Origin of the Chauhans 
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CHA 1 TAN 7 A (1485-1534) founder of a Vaishnava sect popular in Bengal and 
Orissa, was the tenth child of a brahmin couple of Nadia, Bengal. He studied 
Sanskrit and early acquired a sound knowledge of the sdsiras. At the age of 
fourteen, soon after the death of his father, he married the daughter of 
Vallabhachai^fa, who was not, as is often erroneously said, the same person 
as the founder of the Vallabha sect. Chaitanya’s wife died a feVir years later of 
snake-bite and he married again. 

When he was twenty-two years old he made a trip to Gaya and was con¬ 
verted to the ^rvice of Krishna by a Madhva ascetic. Returning home he tied 
up to Sanskrit books never to open them again and completely changed his 
mode of life, devoting himself entirety to his god! Two years later he became a 
^nnyastn and journeyed to Jagannath in Orissa where he taught Vaishnavite 
^ rmes, raaldng converts among brahmins, women, princes, Muslims, 
5 u^, untouchables and Saivites. His further travels took him to the 
extreme south of India and thence north to Dvaraka and the Braj country. 
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The highest maiufestation of Kiishpa is his power of bringing hlddini or 
delight. Krishna is the source of delight; he savours delight himself through 
giving delight, and is thus the cause of the devotee’s delight. The expression 
of this delight is found in the eternal lila or divine play, the ideal of which is 
the gopi-llla. Devotion to Radha and Kpshiia was thus central to Chaitanya's 
philosophy. Radha and Kpsh^a are one soul in two bodies whose delight lies 
in experiencing each other’s love. The worshipper must believe himself to be 
a gopi and love Kjishna with the fervour of a gopl. 

In its highest form hladini resulted in a divine ecstasy; in hxunan relation¬ 
ship it was interpreted as ^ema or pure and legitimate love; it was also 
s3nnbolized in conjugal love, but the concept was open to misinterpretation 
and often led to erotic love. The vairagi ascetics of the Chaitanya order were 
associated with women who were actually their concubines and were also 
available to assist other devotees in the attainment of the experience of 
divine union. Vivekananda deplored the imfortunate results of RSdhd-prema 
as preached by Chaitanya, since, he said, it had turned Orissa into a land of 
effeminate cowards and wellnigh led Bengal to lose all sense of manliness. 

Emotionalism and sentimentality were indeed the hallmarks of Chaitanya 
and his sect. The very mention of the names of Krishria or Radha, the sight of 
their images, the soimd of a flute (Krishna’s favourite instrument) were 
sufiicient to send him into mystical raptures. In one of the few verses attri¬ 
buted to him he says, T crave only to repeat your name so that my eyes shall 
ever overflow with tears, my mouth utter only broken syllables, and my 
breath be suffocated with emotion, my soul filled with joy and my body 
covered with horripilation’. 

He insisted on the importance of singing and dancing as aids to ecstatic 
commimion between the soul and the deity. His favourite form of worship 
was known as the klrtan (or samkirtan) or choral singing interspersed with the 
chanting of the names of Hari, Kpshna and others, accompanied by simple 
musical instruments like the drum, cymbal, or one-stringed fiddle. The hand¬ 
clapping and chantings would grow to a rhythmic stamping of feet, bodily 
movements and a frenzied dance, in which Chaitan}^ would join with fervent 
abandon. All present would be carried away in a torrent of religious excite¬ 
ment and hysteria. Men would shout and leap about like madmen imtil they 
fell unconscious. 

The kirtans soon developed into nagar-kirtans, processional worship which 
was carried into the towns, much to the annoyance of the brahmins and civic 
authorities who looked upon these bhagais (devotees) as a public nuisance. 
Chaitanya organized, and took part in, various Krista yatras or primitive 
dramatic performances, and the recitation of kaihas (stories) at sessions 
lasting throughout the night. 

Throughout his life Chaitanya lived as if on the verge of insanity. For no 
apparent reason he would be thrown into fits of ecstasy, or stand transfixed 
with wide staring eyes, foam-flecked mouth and rigid limbs, or weep 
bitter tears, laugh out loud, stamp his feet, jump or dance. Often he climbed 
trees or ran hither and thither like one possessed, calling out incessantly 
the divine names. Then he would suddenly fall into a state of stupor. Chait¬ 
anya himself described his frequent trances as due to epileptic seizures. 
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The latter part of his life was spent in Puri, and dicing his last days his 
mind was in a state bordering on collapse with trance-like periods alternating 
with outbursts of frenzied delirium. He died in a fit of religious ecstasy while 
bathing in the sea near Puri. His body was recovered and is said to have been 
buried in a temple close by. 

Chaitanya’s disciples organized the sect after their leader’s death. From six 
of the original disciples were descended the Chaitanya gosvdmi who were 
responsible for the erection of the great temple at Vrindavana. In time this 
arch-priesthood of the gosvamis became hereditary. They lived lives of ease 
and wealth and developed into a largely parasitic class, lacking in vision and 
spirituality. 

Contrary to Chaitanya’s teaching that aU castes were equally pure, that all 
were equally admissible into the sect, and that the true Vaish^ava was one 
who abandoned the vania^rama creed, the sect and its leaders soon took over 
the prejudices of caste distinctions. Today members of the two leading 
gosvami families, descended from two of Chaitanya’s chief disciples, 
Nityananda and Advaitananda, do not intermarry although both are of 
brahmin caste, because their two progenitors came from different parts of 
India. 


Chaitanya gave his sanction to idolatry and himself had a black stone 
which he bathed and ‘fed’. His followers worship not only Vishnu, Krishria 
and Radha, but even Chaitanya himself and other prominent leaders of the 
sect. Indeed certain of their books, such as the Chaitanyci Charitdmxitci by 
Kphnadas ‘Kaviraj’ (d. 1594) giving a life sketch of Chaitanya, are wor¬ 
shipped as relics. 

Chaitanya and his followers were anti-doctrinaire and anti-Vedic. God’s 
grace, it was said, does not follow the Vedas. They were violently opposed to 
the doctrine of Sankara and the Vedantists in which salvation implied loss 
0 self. To them salvation involved personal consciousness and a real relation- 
s^p ^tween lover and beloved. They declared, ‘At the mention of the word 
(loss of identity) the hhakta (believer) feels fear. He prefers heU to it. 
At the word mukti (redemption) hatred arises in the mind. But at the word 

Voii Lif distinction between the sects of 

^ fhS’f while the former developed the ceremonial 

side of worehip devoted itself to the cultivation of the emotional 
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chakra, a 'vortex’, or centre of psychic energy in the subtle (i.e. etheric or 
astral) body at its point of contact with the physical body. The chakra, 
generally translated ‘plexus’, is also called the padma or lotus, and represents 
a centre for the supply and distribution to the physical body of the vital, 
etheric or prdnic forces. At these points of contact the so-called arteries or 
nddis of the subtle body are conjoined with the physical nerves through 
which they activate the perception of the sense organs. The inner world 
within the body, especially the sphere of the chakras, is the subject of a 
unique branch of esoteric knowledge {sn-vidyd) known a^ laya-yoga {laya, 
‘extinction’ or ‘absorption’) whose goal is the merging of the mind of the 
practitioner wth the divine object of his contemplation. 

The chakras are the chief centres of Hindu occult physiology. They are 
mainly situated along the hrahmadanda (rod of Brahma), also called the 
mcrudwt^d, which is sometimes identified with the central spinal cord. Within 
the brahmadaijda is enclosed the sushwnnd, the principal nodi {see channels 
of the subtle body). It consists of a single tube of subtle matter which extends 
upwards from the midddhdra at the base of the spine, to the medulla oblon¬ 
gata at the top of the spinal column, and after passing through the principal 
aperture called the hrahtnu-futidhfu (fissure of Brahma), which is sometimes 
identified with the sutura frontalis or the foramen of Monro, enters the 
sahasrdra situated just above the crown of the head. 

There are said to be eighty-eight thousand chakras in the human body. Each 
one forms a focus of vital energy from which a number of nadis or subtle 
channels branch out connecting up with one or more areas of the physical 
body. A complete knowledge of all the chakras and their ramifications is 
impossible, but there are alleged to be specialists in ^ri-vidya who are able, 
for instance, to cure a toothache by massaging one of the ribs, or ease asthma 
by gently pressing a point behind the ears. Such knowledge of the chakra 
points is handed down as a family secret, and their efficacy has frequently 
been attested. 

The names of about thirty chakras often occur in the texts. They 
are: 

1. Pdddngushtha or great toe, a chakra connected with the ear by one of the 
nadis. It governs the sense of locality. 

2. Pdrshni or heel, the chakra of strain, connected by a na^ with the 
vertebra behind the neck. It is the chakra of greed and acquisitiveness. ^ 

3. Gtilphu or ankle, a circular chakra, connected with the tips of the little 
fingers, is the chakra of order. 

4. Jdnu or knee, the chakra of veneration, connected with the crown of the 
head. 

5. Guda (or pdyti), the anus, coimected by a naffi to the left side of the 
sahasrara. The chakra of material success and aesthetic feeling. Its stimula¬ 
tion forms the basis of perverse* rites. 

6. Mulddhdra or the sacral plexus, a major centre of psychic experience (see 

below). . , , 

7. Yonisthdna, ‘yoni-place’, or perineum, corresponding to the position ot the 

female vulvaj the place where Siva and Sakti meet. 
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8. Mushka or tesles, an outward and hence ‘disclosed’ mystery of the 
yonisthana. The chakra of time. 

9. Medhra or male organ. An obverse symbol of feminity. The chakra of 
quantity. 

10. Vanksham or groin, connected with the lower jaw, a chakra of heat 
protection and safety. 

11. SvddishfMna, the prostate plexus, one of the major chakras (see below) 

12. Kandayoni, ‘bulb-nesf, lies above the sex organs and below the navel 
Bulb-shaped, twelve-spoked, lustrous like molten gold, it is a seat of fire 
A le-sser type of coiled energy than the kundalinl, with eight coils. The idd 
piiigalu and a few other nadis take their origin here. It regulates the pranas' 
and vital energies. 

13. fvabhi or navel; the umbilical plexus, forming the great junction of the 
ida and pingala with the cerebro-spinal axis. It is often confused with the 
inanipura, 

14. Manipura, the solar plexus, another major chakra (see below). 

15. Angushtha, thumb, the master chakra of the physical plane, connected 
with the base of the neck and the crown of the head. 


16. Aratni, elbow, the chakra of purpose, connected to points behind the ears. 

17. Kaksha, armpit, the chakra of dependence, connected with points behind 
the knees and ending at the instep. 

18. Anahata, the heart chakra, a major plexus (see below). 

19. Jihvagra the tongue tip, connected with the coccyx, the chakra of faith. 

20. Jthvamula, the root of the tongue, connected with the buttocks the 

chakra of domesticity. ’ 

21. a major chakra situated behind the throat (see below) 

S' Sth^’u^la? the lungs. The chakra of colour. 

S' Z '^'th the temples, the chakra of shape. 
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various plexuses, in an Essay published in Guy's Hospital Gazette in 1889. 
Each of the major chakras is associated with certain Sanskrit letters, has a 
certain number of petals (making fifty petals in all), has its own characteristic 
colour, geometrical figure, element, sense organ, vital breath, deity, female 
deity or demoness, animal, mystic seed syllable, and a particular reward for 
meditating on it. These major chakras are cited below. 

Mulddhdra, ‘root-foundation’, also called ddhdra, ‘foimdational’ chakra, is 
the centre in which most of the subtle arteries are rooted, and from which 
they spread throughout the body. It is located in the region of the perineum, 
is the seat of pleasurable and aesthetic sensations, and the source of desire on 
the physical plane. It is identified in western terminology with the sacro¬ 
coccygeal or sacral plexus. It has four roseate petals; its Sanskrit characters 
are v, sh, s, and s; its colour golden; its geometrical figure a fiery triangle 
containing the coded kundalini* inside a yellow square; its element earth; 
its sense that of smell; its organ of action the feet; its vital breath apana) the 
phenomenon associated with it, accumulation; its deity Brahma ri^ng on a 
swan; its female deity the demoness Dakini; its bijdkshara or mystical seed- 
sound is lafit', its animal the elephant Airavata; its celestial being D^duri; 
its realised being Dviranda; its symbol the linga. 

Svddishthdna, ‘pleasant’, the chakra connected with the excitation of sexual 
feelings, is situated at the root of the medhra or penis and identified mth the 
prostatic plexus. It has six vermilion coloured petals;-its Sanskrit characters 
are 6, bh, m, y, r, and /; it is colourless; the geometrical figure is the crescent; 
element, water; sense, taste; organ of action the hand; breath, praiia] 
phenomenon, contraction; deity Vishnu; demoness Rakmi or Chakini; seed- 
sound vam] animal, makara] celestial being. Lord of Water; realized being, 
Bana; reward of meditation, conquest of the watery elements. 

Manipura, ‘gem-site’, also called the nirmdna or measuring chakra, is 
identified with the lumbar or epigastric plexus. It governs sleep and thirst, 
and feelings of jealousy, shame, fear and stupefaction. Situated near the 
nabhi or navel; it has ten blue or ‘cloud-coloured’ petals; its characters are 
d, ih, n, i, th, d, dh, n, p and^A; the colour red; geometrical figure a triangle 
with swastika on each side; element, fire; sense, sight; organ, anus; breath, 
samdna; phenomenon, expansion; deity Rudra; demoness, Lakim; seed 
syllable, ram] animal, buU or ram; celestial being Lord of Tears; realized 
being Rudra; reward for meditating on this chakra, freedom from pain and 
disease. 

Andhata. ‘new’, the chakra situated in the hridaya or heart and identified 
with the cardiac plexus. It governs hope, anxiety, doubt, remorse, conceit, 
egoism and duty, hence also called the dharma chakra. It has twelve golden 
petals; its letters are k, kh, g, gh, n, ch, chh, j, jh, n, t, th] its colour is flaming 
red; figure a hexagon or two interlaced triangles; element air; sense touch; 
organ penis; breath prana; phenomenon motion; deity I^vara; demoness 
KakinI; seed sound yam] animal black antelope; celestial being Pavana, 
Lord of Air; realized being Pinaki; reward for meditation, a vision of the 
Lotus of the Cave of Silence. 

Viittddha, ‘pure’, situated at the juncture of the spinal column and medulla 
oblongata, behind the throat, and identified with the laryngeal'or pharyn- 
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geal plexus. It is also called the sambhoga chakra. It regulates the larynx and 
other organs of articulation. It has sixteen petals of smoky or blue colour; its 
letters are all the sixteen vowels, a, a, i, i, u, il, ri, rl, It, It, e, at, o, ou, m. 
A; colour gold; figure spiral or circle; element ether; symbol the ambara bird- 
sense hearing; organ mouth; breath uddna-, phenomenon space; deity 
Sadasiva; demoness Sakini; seed sound, hath\ animal white elephant with six 
trunks; celestial being Lord of the Dance; realized being Chhagalanda (goat's 
^gg)- 

Ajm, ‘understanding’, a chakra situated between the eyebrows, which 
commands the world of concentration and conscious trance. It has two white 
petals; its letters are A and AsA; its colour white; figure the sun and moon- 
sense, cognition; organ yoni; deity Paramasiva; demoness Hakini; seed 
syllable Om. 

Sahasrdra [sahasra, ‘thousand’). The Lotus of the Thousand Petals, known 
to Buddhists as the ttshnisha-kamala (Head Lotus). It is located about four 
finger-breadths above the cro\vn of the head, and thus lies outside the body 
and is said to be the halo or emanation of the cerebral cortex. It has a thou¬ 
sand petals (whence its name); its characters comprise all the letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet; it S5'nchronizes all colours; encompasses all senses, all 
organs, all functions, and is all-pervading in its power. The sahasrara is the 
vessel of the ambrosia of immortality. This, however, is constantly dripping 
away, materializing in the cerebrum in a liquid form. The aim of many yogic 

techniques is to reabsorb this nectar, re-vitalize the body and thus ‘live 
forever’. 
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although it is usual to have only a woman in the middle, or a nude virgin girl, 
representing the goddess Sakti. Alternatively, the goddess may be rep¬ 
resented by an image, or by a drawing of the female yoni in the centre, or of a 
mandala composed of nine yonis. 

The purpose of the chakrapuja is to provide an experience of various 
grades of enlightenment by partaking of the panchatattva {pancha-tattoa, 
‘five-thatnesses’), the five principles or categories which are the objects of 
human desire and through which perfection can be attained. These five 
principles are elaborated in the Kuldrnava Tantra. Because their names all 
begin with an'm', they are also called the five makdra, or things that are 
made of five m’s. Various interpretations have been given to them and 
substitutes are often used when the puja is performed today, either because 
opportunities for indulgence are not readily available, or because certain 
aspects of the rite are repugnant to the modem mind. The five makaras are: 

1. Madya, 'intoxicant’, a symbol of fire. It is represented by alcoholic drinks, 
narcotics and drugs, such as those obtained from hemp and the opium poppy; 
by the stimulants of esoteric alchemy*; and the so-called fiery draughts of 
internal secretion. 

2. Mdmsa, ‘flesh’, S5unbol of air. Meat, especially beef which is so repugnant 
to Hindus, is served and eaten by the celebrants. In the now rare necrophilic* 
^avavada rites, human flesh used to be consumed. 

3. Matsya, ‘fish’, a symbol of water. This refers to the techniques of yoga and 
sexual occultism, since the methods of enlightenment by this means were first 
revealed to man (see Matsyendra) by 3 iva in the form of a fish. 

4. Mudrd*, ‘seal’ or mark, a symbol of earth. It is represented in the chak¬ 
rapuja by a small dry cereal cake, specially impressed like a sacramental 
wafer, which is eaten by the participants. In tantrism the term is also inter¬ 
preted to mean the paramudrds, the postures of maithuna, iconography, and 
the esoteric symbolism of the human, especially female, body. Chakraberty 
defines the mudra of the chakrapuja as ‘excitation of the clitoris by the 
raised forefinger, the other fingers being closed’ (p. 303). 

5. Maithuna or sexual intercourse, a symbol of ether. This is the culmination 
of the chakrapuja where each vTra after having partaken of the first four m’s 
unites in intercourse with his 5 akti. In some cases the rite is not consum¬ 
mated, but the male by self-restraint utilises the unexpended bindu on him¬ 
self. 
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CHALUKTA (450-1189), a dynasty founded by the barbarian Gujar chieftain, 
Chulik, in the fifth century ad. A small branch settled in Gujarat and rose to 
prominence as the Solanki* d3masty. A larger branch moved southwards and 
established themselves south of the Vindhyas in western India. Their brahmin 
bards did not long delay in tracing their descent from the hoary dynasty of 
Ayodhya. 
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The First or Early Chalukyas ( 450 - 757 ) ruled from Aihole in Dharwur, 
Bijapur District, and later from Vatapi (now corrupted to Badami) in 
Hyderabad not far away. Their first ventures in territorial expansion were 
due to Mangale^a (597-608) who destroyed the neighbouring powers such as 
the Kadambas of Vaijayanti and the Kalachuris of northern Maharashtra 
and Malwa, and annexed their territories. 

Pulake^in II (608-642) the greatest of the Chalukyas was the contem¬ 
porary of Harsha* whom he defeated when the latter attempted to invade the 
Deccan. Hiuen-Tsang visited and described his kingdom and the people, 
praising their energj^ and industry. Pulake^in conquered Gujarat and Vehgi 
and his empire embraced almost the whole of the Deccan. He received an 
embassy from Khusrau II of Persia, an historic event recorded in one of the 
Ajanta* frescoes, many of which were also completed by him. The Pallavas* 
were the hereditary enemies of the Chalukyas and the two royal houses carried 
on a ceaseless struggle for supremacy. Pulake^in was defeated by Narasiih- 
havarman the Pallava king of Kahchi in 642 who sacked Vatapi and probably 
slew Pulakerin. 

Pulake^in’s successors ruled with varying fortunes. One of them defeated 
the Pallavas and took Kanchi, and another even successfully opposed the 
Arabs of Sind. In 753 the First Chalukya Dynasty was brought to an end by 
the Rashtrakutas. 


The Eastern Chalukyas (630-1070). Pulake^in’s brother, Vishnuvardhana 
(c. 630) took over his share of the Chalukya empire, establishing the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty with capital at Rajamundry in the area known as Vehgi, 
on the east coast between the Godavari and Kistna rivers, whence they are 
also kno\yn as the Vehgi kings. Their history is a chronicle of strife. One of 
the Vehgi monarchs boasted that he had fought 108 battles in twelve years. 
In the first half of the tenth century seven kings ascended the throne in 
sixteen years, some reigning less than one year each. By that time, torn as 
they were wth internal and external wars the Vehgi were living by sufferance 
of the Chola kings who set up or displaced the Vehgi rulers at their pleasure, 
n 1070 the Chola king Kulottuhga I seized the throne of the Eastern 
kingdom^o^^'^end^ twenty-fifth reigning king and thus brought the Vehgi 

or Later ^ukyas (973-1189). In the eighth century (ad 753) as 
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The Yadava dynasty (fl 1190-1294) of Devagiri or Deogiri (modem 
Daulatabad) in the northern Deccan, remained for some time the foremost 
power in the Deccan. The age of the Yadavas saw the composition of the 
works of Hemadri, Bopadeva and Jnanadeva. The kingdom was brought to 
an end with the capture of Devcigiri by Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1294. The then 
king Ramachandradeva (1271-1309) was made to pay heavy annual tribute 
but his life was spared and he continued to rule as a vassal of the Delhi 
Sultanate. Some years later a Yadava prince attempted to restore the inde¬ 
pendence of the kingdom and was caught and flayed alive by Malik Kafur 
and his head impaled over the gate of Devagiri. These Yadavas are to be 
distinguished from the Epic tribe of the same name. 

The Kakafiya dynasty (1175-1323) in the Telugu-speaking areas of the 
eastern Deccan had their capital in the fortress city of Warangal (Orakkal, 
‘solitary rock’). In 1175 they conquered the Eastern Chalukya (now Chola) 
territory and started building a fort in the town, later to become famous under 
the Muslims as Golkonda, the Centre of India’s diamond trade. In 1200 the 
Kakatlyas were defeated by the Yadavas of Deogin but soon recovered, 
although their mutual hatred of each other continued. Noteworthy among 
the Kakatlya monarchs was Rudramma (fl. 1293) a queen whose wise rule 
was highly praised by Marco Polo. 

The next ruler, Prataparadradeva (1300-1320) managed to defend himself 
against an expedition sent by the redoubtable Ala-ud-din Khilji. Ala-ud-din 
next sent an army under Malik Kafur who, receiving help from the Yadava 
king Ramachandradeva of Deogiri (see above) forced the Kakatiya monarch 
to surrender. Kafur returned to Delhi with a fabulous booty earned on a 
thouscind camels groaning under the weight of the treasure’. Prataparudra- 
deva like his Yadava rival sent annual tribute to Delhi. 

The Early Chalukya period was of great si^ificance in the history of 
Indian architecture and sculpture. The chief sites of Chalukyan building 
achievements are Aihole, with nearly seventy temples and shrines, regarded 
as one of the ‘cradles of Indian temple architecture’; also Badami, and 
Pattadakal. The Chidukyan temple style is in embryo a combination of 
northern and Dravidian features, the latter predominating. It is generally a 
long low structure, with a squat pyramid-like tower over the main shrine. 

Chief among the Aihole temples are those of Lad Khan (c. 4 ^)» Huch- 
chhimaUigudi (c. 510), and Durga (520), the last a brahminical version of the 
chaitya hall'. At Badami, besides cave-temples* and rock-cut pillared halls 
(c. 578), there is also the famous Malegitti Sivalaya (c. 525) teinple. The 
principal Puttadakal temples are those of Papanatha (c. 735) and Virupaksha 
(c. 740). 

Chalukya sculptiure foimd in the cave temples of Badami and in the 
structural temples there and elsewhere, is seen on the pillars and in orna¬ 
mental friezes. Their graceful apsar^ and male and female couples are 
regarded as surpassing, in some respects, the work of the Gupta sculptors. 
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CHANDELLA (800-1204), a Rajput tribe of Hunnish and Gond stock, who 
claimed descent from the sage Chandratreya. bom of the moon-god and a 
young widow. Among the heroes descended from this progenitor were Alha, 
Jujhar, Jujhoti, Jejaka and Jayasakti; names that frequently recur in 
Chandella legend and history and in the topography of their country. Their 
kingdom was also referred to as Jejakabhukti. Their patron deity was 
Maniya, an ancient tribal goddess of the aboriginals of the locality, who is 
depicted nude. 

The first historical name in the Chandella dynastic line is that of Naimuka 
(c. AD 800), also called Chandravarman, who rose to power with the decline 
of the Pratiharas and established his sovereignty in the area of Bundelkhand 
to the south-west of the Gahadavala kingdom. He chose as his capital a site 
near a lake which was supposed to have existed from time immemorial under 
different names as the capital of various kingdoms through all the successive 
kdpas or aeons. On this site Nannuka performed a 'great sacrifice’ {mahd- 
utsava) and named the place Mahoba. It is difficult to determine what 
elements of fact underlie these legends; but there is no doubt that the whole 
region is rich in prehistoric associations, including the architectural centre 
of Khajuraho. Many of the hoary traditions have unfortunately been buried 
under later orthodox a,ccretions. Another important Chandella fortification 
was Kalanjar (or Kalinjar), a hill sacred to Siva and associated wdth the exile 
0 Rama and Sita, and once dotted with ancient temples. Because of its 
strategic position the Chandellas converted it into a hill fortress. It was 
^troyed by the Muslims at the beginning of the thirteenth century (see 
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The d3masty later again rose to prominence, notably under Elrtavaiman' 
(1070-1098), at whose court flourished the poet and dramatist Krishna- 
mi^ra; and under Madana (1129-1163) who did much to beautify the lake on 
which the capital was situated, so that it was renamed after him Madana 
Sagar. Its shores and islands are graced with the picturesque ruins of many 
temples and sculptured monuments dating from that day. 

Chandella power declined under his successors until in 1182 they were 
heavily defeated by Prithviraj III. In 1202 they were finally crushed when 
the Muslims under Kutb-ud-din Aibak, captured their principal fortress of 
Kalanjar, plundered its vast wealth, enslaved its inhabitants and converted 
its temples into mosques. Kutb-ud-dTn then went on to sack the venerable 
town of Mahoba, so that ‘the very name of idolatry was ^hilated' in that 
region. Surviving scions of the Chandella line continued in small fashion to 
hold court until the beginning of the fourteenth century, but they had ceased 


to be of any consequence. t-u v * r 

The ChandeUas were notable patrons of art and architecture. The heart 01 
their architectural endeavour, the village of Khajuiaho, thirty-five miles 
from the capital of Mahoba, was an ancient centre of Map, a^d later of 
Buddhist, worship, mentioned by the Chinese traveller Hipn-Tsang. T e 
site was razed by the ChandeUas and on its foundations, within the space of 
one century (950-1050) they erected more than eighty Saivite, Vaishpavite 
and Jain temples and shrines, of which only about twenty 
A relic of Maga sun worship survives in the Chitragupta temple dedicated to 
the sun god, which contains an image of this deity wearing heavy boots of 
north-western provenance. 

Built of fine sandstone the Khajuraho temple is generally small ^d raised 
on a high masonry platform, the single entrance being approached by a steep 
flight of steps. The successive parts of the temple are not separate but 
constitute one unified whole, although each part has its own roof. Unlike the 
pyramidal roof of the Orissan style, the Khajuraho roof is domic^. The 
grouping of these roofs towards the Hkhara (steeple) and the vertical l»nes of 
the structure, lead the eye upwards and suggest a miniature range of hills, 
soaring and sweeping aloft to the highest pinnacle. The best known of the 
Khajuraho group is the Siva temple of Khandaria Mahadeo (poo) which has 
elaborate friezes running horizontally around the building, with an astonis - 

feature of the Khajurtho temples. The 
interiors are richly carved with dwarfs, gargoyles and grotesques, as well 2s 
female figures of sensual grace. But no Epic or Puranic scenes are presented. 
The exterior of the temples, notably that of Khandaria Mahadeo h^ t^j 
three parallel friezes which form horizontal around the bull g. 

carrying a profusion of wonderfully proportioned statuary in high rehef 
There are over 650 nude figures, mostly female, in elegan y 
attitudes, though there are others depicting po Jures of sexual ^, 

Les in groups and in unnatural attitudes. To some authorities this fact 
suggests Sat the temples were once dedicated to a sex cult, abandon^ 
or were perhaps a carVy-over from the ancient traditions associated with sun 
worship as is found in the Black Pagoda of Konarak. 
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CHAIIPIDAS (?I 350 -I 430 ?) Bengali Saktapoet. Traditions about him extend 
over a long period and some scholars think there may have been two 
even three poets of the same name. One was certainly a friend of the MaithT 
poet Vidyapati; and possibly another was the author of hymns in praise of 
Krishna and dozens of short Vaishnavite songs (pada). These songs deal with 
every phase of human love and were the inspiration of the Vaishnavif- 
reformer Chaitimya. • 

Chandidas inherited from his father the position of subordinate Driest at 
the temple of the Goddess in his birthplace in the Birbhum district Wk 
predij,osition to ecstatic states and bursts of spontaneous poetry earned 
him the reputation of bemg 'mad’. One day, while walking by the river bank 
he saw a beautiful prl washing clothes and was immediately struck with love 
for her, and he made her acquaintance and sought her company Her name 

scandalized the brahmins and led to his discharge from his 
pn^tly office and ostracism from his caste. The brahmins agreed to 4 ^ 1 ^^ 

would teach him Lre trfft^^^^^^^ for she 

vision he refused to give up the girl. ^ Taking courage from this 
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the^nof Samudragu 4 aaiidi)attflHp^-^ of the Gupta* dynasty, was 
brother Ramagupta ruled before him T '^^^°rding to one account, his elder 

Sakas he acqmesced in the surrender's ^ ^^^reat of the 

evi, to the Saka king.of Mathura K ® beautiful wife, Dhruva- 

)?*®rvention of his brother ciia^S was averted by the 

binity Chandragupta entered the te 4 S!SS^*^' a suitable oppor- 

devi Md slew the licentious mono * ? as Dhruva- 

his brother RamaeJIS^^^' returned to the capital, 

mamed Dhruvadevi, over whom^f *^® ^brone, and himself 

Whom aU the trouble had started. The child of 






their union was Kumaragupta. This episode has been sung in verse, and was 
embodied in a contemporary play. 

With the aid of his Buddhist general Amrakardava, Chandragupta II 
consolidated his many conquests, expanding the empire and considerably 
reducing the area of Saka rule. He then settled down to a life of peace. He 
chose as his capital the city of Ujjain, once the metropolis of the Saka king 
Rudradaman, and a place that had been subjected to the most varied racial 
and cultural influences. He next married a Naga princess; his daughter 
married a Vakataka prince; and his son a royal Kadamba maiden; thus 
adding to the genealogical complexities of the Hindu dynastic lines. 

Fa-hien the Chinese pilgrim who visited India at this time left a remarkable 
account of Chandragupta’s empire, which portrays a prosperous and con¬ 
tented people. It is the last, detailed glimpse of Indian history we have until 
the time of Harsha, about two centuries later. Fa-hien described iri glovrag 
terms the impartiality, clemency and ef&cieiicy of the adimnistration. 
Hospitals were opened, roads and rest-houses built, and the safety and 
security of the people assured. 

Chandragupta is described as a patron of learning ^d a paragon of justice; 
he has in fact sometimes been identified with the Vikramaditya* of legend, 
whose judgment was said to be unexcelled, and whose knowledge of literature 
and the arts and sciences was only exceeded by his understanding of occult 
and hidden matters, and who, like Solomon, was able to command spirits, 
both good and evil, to do his bidding. 
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CHANNELS OP THE SUBTLE BODY. The subtle body is said to^be served 
by a network of loi vessels called ndii (tube) which ramify from the heart, 
from the kania and other chakras or astral centres. Each of these branches 
out into 100 lesser nadis, and these again into 72,000 still lesser nadis, and so 
on, making a total of more than 700 million nato. Along this elaborate Re¬ 
work of na(^ great and small the vital, pramc and astral currents flow. The 

chief nadis are mentioned below. , , i. j j 

The sushumna (or avadhutikd) which is enclosed withm the brahina^^ 
or spinal coluiim corresponds to the principles of the sun, moon and “e. It 
proceeds from the kandayoni chakra* just above the sex organs, to the 
brahmarandhra or principal aperture at the base of the skull. In general 
practice it may be said to correspond to the central channel of the spmm cord. 
Inside this enclosing channel is a finer channel called the vajnm, and e 
that another channel caUed the chitrini. The latter is as tlun ^ the thou¬ 
sandth part of a hair and it is on this that the chakras are based, and along 

it the awakened proceeds. - t* • in 

The idd is the nadi situated on the left side of the s^humpa. It is wtat^ 
colour, corresponds to the lunar principle and ends m 
ida stretches in the form of a bent bow from under the left nostril to below 

*^TheV^^5 is situated on the right side of the sushumpa. It is red m 
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colour, corresponds to the solar principle and ends in the right nostril. Like 
the ida it is bow-shaped. 

The sushumna, ida and pihgala are the three main nadis. The ida is 
referred to as the Ganges of the subtle body, the pihgala as the Yamuna, and 
the sushumna as the Sarasvati. These three rivers meet at a certain point 
above the middle of the eybrows known as the triveni, ‘triple braid’, the 
triple confluence. ‘The man who can by the power of yoga bathe in the 
triveni attains liberation.’ 

The lesser nadis include the gdndhan and the hasti-jihvd which start in the 
kandayoni chakra and travel to the front and rear of the sushumna, pro¬ 
ceeding towards the left and right eyes respectively; or, in some texts, the 
gandhari starts from below the comer of the left eye and goes to the great toe 
of the left foot, and the hasti-jihva from below the comer of the right eye to 
the great toe of the right foot. The piishd and yasasvinl also start in the 
kandayoni chakra and reach the left and right ears respectively. The alam- 
bushd reaches the mouth and proceeds to the arms with ramifications to the 
urinogenitary organs. The subhd (or kuhu) stretches dowTiwards towards the 
tip of the sex organ; it is equated with the pudic nerve of the sacral plexus to 
the left of the spinal cord. The kausikl (or sankhinl) starts from the kandayoni 
chakra and reaches the anus, and then proceeds as far as the big toes. 

The so-called purification* of the nadis is one of the most important of 
yogic exercises and is performed to enable the pranic and psychic currents to 
pass freely through them. In the higher stages of the purificatory exercises the 
ida, pihgala and certain other nadis are ‘blocked’ so that the prana is forced 
along the central nadi, the sushumna, in order to awaken the kundalini*. 
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C^RVAKA, the greatest of the nastika* or materialistic philosophers of 
one of the greatest sceptics in the history of philosophy. Little is 
Si doctrines are referred to in the Manu-smriti and 

nm^ mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata 

that diirinff non-Arj'an sage. The Mahdhhdrata relates 

fdemonl n^pd n!- • entry into Hastinapura, a rdkshasa 

reoroachinF him f ^ disguised himself as a brahmin and reviled him, 
Sm^Sfch L ^^^d gained the throne. The 

exposed bv real ifatheistical and heretical doctrines, but he was soon 

*>y the fire of their eyes. 

repiesentine the evt f ^®tived the tenets of the Charvaka school, 

entirety the coneenf T* ^ ®tid Pyrrhonism. They reject in its 

^ inlrn% ‘hat the while world 

ESi pSs a.?* m ‘h' of matter. The 

philosophy ether is (‘he fifth principle of Hindu 

elements the world hac h ^ fortuitous combination of these 

four SementsTi nm^ been jrontaneonsly formed. The combining of these 
sense 

g ce. Both life and consciousness originate in 
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matter. All knowledge comes through sense perception, and what is not so 
perceived and experienced is false and non-existent. Consciousness is a 
function of the body, a by-product of the four non-conscious elements, just as 
intoxicating liquor results from the fermentation of non-intoxicating rice and 
molasses. All activity results from the inherent tendency in things to respond 
to external stimuli, just as certain flowers open in the day and close at night, 
and others turn their faces towards the sun. 

The inherent, characteristic quality of each thing is termed svabhava*, 
‘selfness’, or one’s own nature, and it is this nature of a thing, and not the 
apparent cause-and-consequence, that determines its niyaii, destiny . The 
principle of causality is therefore invalidated: it is futile to attempt to 
discover ultimate causes, for in the final analysis one must fall back on 
svabhava since it is svabhava that guides the individual, just as it is the 
svabhava of the swan’s egg to produce the swan and not hatch snakes. The 
Charvaka concept of svabhava is perhaps the most important of their positive 
contributions to Hindu philosophy and in one way or another it has left its 
mark on all subsequent Hindu philosophical thought. 

The Charvaka school rejected the idea of God and regarded religion as an 
aberration and a disease. There is no retribution, no reward or punishment, 
no heaven and no heU. There is no soul and no other world, arid the doctnnes 
of transmigration and sacrifice are only suited to the intelligence of fool^ 
The Charvakas reserve their special scorn for the Vedas, the pnests and 
religious ceremonial. The Vedas are the crazy rhapsodies of knaves and black¬ 
guards, are ridden with falsehood, self-contradiction and tautology, and no 
sensible person with the brains of a blind buffalo could possibly accept thern 
as inspired. If it be true that a sacrificed animal goes to heaven, why does not 
the sacrificer sacrifice his own father? If the offering of food satires the 
hunger of departed souls why does not the supply of oil increase the name of 
an extinct lamp? Sacrifices for obtaining a son can only have two residts, 
positive and negative: if a son is bom the brahmins proudly declare that it is 
due to the power of their mantras (speUs): if there is no child the scoun^els 
wiggle out of their predicament by declaring that the rite was vitiated by 

some fault of the patron. • xu j 

Caste was denounced as a monstrous invention of the priesthood, a^d 
asceticism and self-mortification condemned as dovmright folly. People were 
urged not to waste their time on pilgrimages, or their money on shnnes, smce 
it merely went to sweU the coffers of the brahmins. Vedic teachers, pnests and 
brahmins were vilified as 'worse than cobras and scorpions , human para¬ 
sites’, and ‘perfidious impostors’, and the ri^arole which they taught was 
only useful as a means of providing them with a livelihood. 

The Charvakas advocated a Ufe of sensible enjoyment, for whi<^ natme 
provided man with the reward of happiness. ‘While you hve, 

^ve well, even if you have to borrow; for once cremated there is no return. 

They encouraged good living, good eating and 

doctrine some authorities believe that the name Charvaka 

from a philosopher but from a school of epicures {charva. chewmg) and 

^^The Ch^vScas £?thfonly truly optimistic school of Hindu phUosophy. 
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They strongly opposed the Buddhist preoccupation with suffering, holdine 
that although pain exists, it is transitory. In the pattern of pleasure and paij 
that constitutes life, pleasure is more abundant and more lasting, and pre¬ 
dominates over pain. In any case, should one throw away the rice because it 
is covered with husk, or refrain from eating fish because of its prickly spine.? 
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CmpAMARAM, a town 150 miles south of Madras, known in ancient times 
as TiUai, once the capital of the Ghola kingdom. Its temples are among the oldest 
in India and some of them are gems of Dravidian architecture, though the 
majority now form part of later structures. The site is honoured as the 
'standing-place' of the dkdsa-linga, the ethereal, invisible liiiga* of Siva, and 
a complex of temples grew up in ancient times around the hallowed spot. 

The temples are erected on an alluvial plain between two rivers. There is no 
trace of building stone within forty miles, so that all building material had 
to be tr^sported great distances. The temple enclosure contains shrines to 
G^e^a (which has the largest image of the elephant god in India), to Vishnu 
Parvati, and other deities, but most of them are Saivite. 

c^turies ago (c. ad 500) a king came from 

Chid^baram Md was miraculously cured of leprosy. The monarch whose 

3e2i°d h^d it ^ endowed the 

^ ^ ®^arged. In AD 960, Vira a Chola raja had a vision of Siva 

tomg the cosmic dance* m the vicinity of the temple, and he had it still 

temnlp^w Golden Shrine in honour of the deity. The 

Its SdesUtructmra 1250, having taken several centuries to build. 

charr ' ^ to represent a horse-drawn 

(actually , 34 ) waa 

raja's vision, and is dedicated tn commemorates the incident of the 

Nate^vara);;nite panels (Nataraja or 

karai^a or dance poses, illustrating the hundred and eight 

Bhamta’s Ndiyaiasira Each cl^sic dance postures described in 

aiche. like 
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Hindus. With the lower cast^^man-^-f ^ commonly practised among 

partners had reached fuU age buUm3fi,T®,5®"®'^^^y deferred until the 

male was immaterial provided the hnv 1,^, of the 

(imtiation) ceremony. The aee rernm^ \ j through the upanayana 

suitable for the male varied between lawgivers as most 

In the context of Hindu^m S * twenty-four. 

230 ^ mamage refers more specificaUy to the 



custom of giving girls in marriage at an extremely early age, the maximum 
allowed by the lawgivers being twelve years. From the RdmdyaiM we learn 
that Rama at sixteen married Sita when she was only six; and Megasthenes 
(c. 300 BC) writing of conditions prevalent in his time records that the Hindu 
wife in many cases was only six years old. The Brahma Purdna states that a 
girl may be given in marriage at any time after the age of four. 

It was of course necessary for the girl to be a virgin, and absolutely impera¬ 
tive that she be married before her first menstruation*. It was extremely 
difficult to find a husband for a girl who had passed the ‘marriageable age, 
which was determined by the ritu. According to the lawgivers and sages if a 
man failed to arrange the marriage of his daughter after the year set by 
custom, ‘his ancestors are cursed to drink of her menstrual flow from morith 
to month’ (VI, p. 177). To be on the safe side the girl was wedded very early, 
the ideal age in stri-tantra* being between nagnikd (‘nude’, i.e. five years) ^d 
lagnikd (‘clinging’, i.e. nine years), a rule which was strictly follc^ed m the 
case of most high-caste Hindu girls, although the husband might actuaUy 
exercise his marital rights only when his wife r^ched the age of ten. 

Many reasons have been advanced for the child mamage of girls: ^ne lew 
that if a girl were not married before puberty she might claim the nght o 
self-determination in the choice of her husband; the fear of parents that their 
daughter might enter a Buddhist nunnery (I, p. 26); the early iiubihty of 
girls in the tropical climate of India with its consequent temptations when 
they reached the age of desire; the prejudice of husbands who wanted to have 
full possession of their wives before they were fvdly aware of the miphcations 
of marriage; the deep distrust felt by Indians from ancient to inodem times 
towards the mingling of the sexes. Manu advises a man not to sit m a lonely 
place with his own mother, sister or daughter. A modem writer pointe out 
that the members of a Women’s Club in Bombay demanded the right to 
bring their eleven and twelve-year-old daughters with them to the afternoon 
meetings, since, they confessed, they were uneasy about leavmg the gnls at 
home with the men of the famUy (VI, p. 66), but such instances need not be 
given any universal validity. The Abbe Dubois writing m the beginnmg of 
the last century expressed another reason in his usual self-righteous manner 
thus, ‘Experience has taught that young Hindu women do not possess 
sufficient firmness and sufficient regard for their honour to resist the ardent 
solicitations of a seducer. Therefore measures cannot be taken too early to 
place them intact in their husband’s hands.’ 

The reductio ad absurdum of the injunctions laid down by the early law¬ 
givers is seen in the progressive lowering of the 

Sitil it reaches infancy and in fact even before jl 

bhdrata there are passages recommending mamage at birth. In t^ 
was merely a betrothal, but if the husband died before consunmation the gml 
was regarded as a widow* and could not remarry. the 

difference between a man and his child bnde was vety ^ 
unusual for a man of fifty or sixty to marry a ^1 of five or 
she was often left a widow in her early teens and her hfe 
extreme. Rabindranath Tagore in a movmg 

the system.‘Playing ourflutes, let us bring homeabndeofeight.yeais. Let us 
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snatch and tear open the bud of childhood, let us force out the sweet of youth 
Pressing a weight of scriptures on the new expanding life, let us make it o " 
with the dust of the wrinkled ages.’ The more sordid realities of such unio”^ 
are vividly, if at times extravagantly, set forth in Mother India, a mu^h 
maligned book written by Katherine Mayo. 

Another kind of child marriage was that in which two children were united 
in a regular and recognized marriage ceremony as man and wife. The custom 
of ‘embrj'o marriage’ was also prevalent, where a man was betrothed to an 
unborn child who, if it turned out to be a girl, would be his wife from birth 
Another form of ‘embryo marriage’ was when two pregnant women under¬ 
went the formalities of a marriage ceremony, and this union by proxy was 
absolutely binding on their future children who were thus united eis husband 
and wife even before they had seen the light of day. The contract was 
regarded as null and void only if the two infants were of the same sex A 
curious form of chDd marriage is found among the Kumbi caste* of Guiarat 
(especially the Leva and Kadava sub-castes). With them the marriage season 
comes only once in twelve years and lasts for only three days. As they insist 
on pre-puberty marriages aU marriages take place within this period so that 
even girls in the cradle are married. 

Hindu refoimers imder the inspiration of Christian missionaries agitated 
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X. Rathbone E F Child 1949 - 

XI. vaidya, c! v! 

tte remote Sdew"'’ go® «ar back into 

the craniological str^ure Stw to indicL from 

fet mentioned*m the older passaees^o 7 tr ot China are 

that m the pre-Buddhist perfod cSnes! ^‘^^‘^bhdrata and it would appear 
in India. influence was already well established 
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Close contact between the two civilizations is believed to have occurred at 
some meeting-place in Central Asia, which brought in its wake a profoimd 
modification in the religious notions of 

Siilosophical enquiry in the Upanishads are to be identihed wth Scythia ^d 
Central^Asia, if not directly with China (I, p. 13)- Aiyar mamtams that the 
doctrine of ahifiisd as taught by Chinese philosophers 'played a great part m 
the evolution of the doctrine in India'. From Chma also came 
niques of religious meditation which date from a remote penod. Noting but 
yevy ancient Ssociation between the two peoples can 

of rertain meditative (yoga) routines that combme asanas and breath control 
pracL"d\n India, ^th those 

^inese sects of pre-Taoist times, and of the ancient Tao practic^ tsec 
tantrism) of therapeutic alchemy* and sex-magic* with the 
s^terlhich seeks to attain immortaUty through the same means (see 

Himalayan passes from Tibet and Nepal and the My ImoU 
of Ruma mid Assam did ofer a means for establishmg communication be- 
+ Totlin and China the main routes remained the prehistonc thorough- 

of central Asia along w^ -ch 

nf the ancient world was carried on to and from the Fa , . r j.- i 

WgiLys as the great -silk routes’, after the chref artrcle of 

'”X“SrtS“°aaS“Sew up in the heart of A-a, "here n^ 

sionaries of many faiths propagated obscure ® - measure to 

afield as Alexandria and Korea, that have contnbuted m no ^ 

the evolution of the religious systems of the ^cien w • Sanskrit 

language and scripts in which they were 

Tibetan Svriac Khotanese, and the variety and wealth of philosopfec^ 
ideas exoreSd in them, Taoist, Confucian, Zoroastnan, Nestori^, Christian, 
mS vlSraviie ird SaMte, speak eloquently of the vast mtellectual 

activity that flowed along these caravan highways. orpat ‘<;ilk 

Sthe growth of Buddhism the traffic that flowed along the ^eat si^ 

rorti^rvellfd into a mighty stream that ^ soon 

the Asiatic world. The long trade, routes they o|”Se 

“■"^aSSLTdBudlSfat though, re^iveda^^^^^^^ 

cultural miscegenation, and more ^ religious cell in a remote 

Persia and even bears traces g^ch as the use of the five 

Scholars believe that ^^ 7 ^\^tP^ani£hara or chinachara practices 
M’s in chakrapuja ntual, and m fact vamacu 
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generally, as well as the worship of certain gods and goddesses were int 
duced to India from China (IV, p. 105). The Tantrik goddess Tara, who°' 
name is derived from the Persian word for star, sitara, represented the cele^'^ 
tial being who dwelt amongst the stars. For long she remained obscure unt'l 
the bodhisattva ideal developed in Central Asia and she came into her o\ * 
as the sakti or female counterpart of Avalokiteivara. Her character under^ 
went a transformation when her worship spread to Tibet and China where sh' 
became a saviour goddess and the Mother of Mercy. ^ 

The Mahabhdrata, the Buddhist, Jain and early Sanskrit texts, all give 
occasional glimpses of the Chinese world. Literary references in the Milin- 
dapanho (c. 150 Bc) and epigraphic data from the Nagarjunikonda inscrio- 
tions (ad 250) speak of close intercourse between India and China in the earlv 
centuries of the pre- and post-Christian eras. ^ 

There are indications of the invigorating breezes of foreign thought blowing 
m from the kingdoms of Han (c. ad 200), Wei (c. ad 400) and Tang (c. ad 
620). In the latter part of the fifth century there were three thousand Indian^; 
residmg in the kingdom of Wei in northern China (VII, p. 172). Indian 
mathematic was deeply influenced by the labours of Chinese savants of this 
period. In fact Indian theory in this field is such a close copy of Chinese 
mathematics that even the examples and mistakes of Chinese manuals are 

P- 4 °)- evidence seems to 

This Whole period was an age of fruitful cultural exchange between the two 

of Buddha to the Chinese nanni Indian pedants bearing the message 

and scholars were Chinese travelSs 

histoiy). wisdom to India {see Buddhist 

Of several suchitemspT°™^^^ The Sanskrit names 

antiquity of trade relations with tho denvation and would confirm the 
been introduced to north to have fimt 

P- 97 )- Chinese pottery and silk-mair- ® ^ through Chinese trade (X, 

on Indian art’ (I, p. ici stuff ^ ancient and deep influence 

(^htndmsuka, ‘China fibre-cloth' Tif in early Sanskrit literature 

is (^led in Sanskrit ktchaka a terrii of rt b^boo used for making flutes. 
Chmese k’i-chok. Chinese princes int j j® origin, derived from the ancient 

which came to be known resoertiv”^? the peach and pear, two fruits 
P-58). The Sanskrit word for a ^ ^ fMndni and chinardjaputra (II, 
Chinese ts’in-t’ung. Woodrofle sindUra, comes from the 

brought from China via Nepal hibiscus may have been 
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The impact of Chinese ideas on kingship is seen in the title Devaputra 
(Divine Son) used by many medieval princes of India. It was derived from the 
usage of the Kushan kings of north-west India who called themselves the 
'Sons of Heaven’ from a tradition ultimately Chinese in origin (IV, p. 99). 
Professor S. K. Chatterji discerns traces of Chinese influence in the frame¬ 
work of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta and in its descriptions of the garden, which 
appear to be derived from Chinese horticultural art. 
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CHOLA (or Chola) an ancient Tamil kingdom on the lower east co^t of India 
along the banks of the river Kaveri. The name of the Coromande 
derived from Chola-mandala or Chola territop^. 

The origin of the term Chola is undecided. Some denve 
meaning ‘black’, referring to the very dark complexion of the • 

inhabitLts of that region. Others say the Cholas were a predatory tribe 
whose habits made their name synonymous with ‘thief and who accor^g 
to some etymologists gave the word chaura (thief) to * 

The Choks are mentioned in the Epics, the Jatakas and the 
displayed great military activity, from the beginrung of their career, a C 
S ma (145-101 BC) (or Elara) conquered Ceylon but w^ dnven out 
after a war that lasted fifteen years. To the author of the ® ] 

?he ChoT^were known as 'mei of the sea’, and as traders and fishermen to 
Z geo™he?pTdemy (ad i6o). Their chief port Kaviripatfanam, at he 
m^th ?Mhe Kaveri, was an important trading* station known to the 
Romans- and excavations at another Chola port further ^o^th /^medu 
near Pondicherry (the Podonke of Ptolemy), have confirmed that 
S Sri eily as the first century bc. Greeks, Romans and other 
Wim traders who came from beyond the sea speaking vanous tongues 
hrc^ns^Selttlemen^ in the soufh-eastem coastal toivns, and were 

'’Zr=Sy“lSt^ but it is established about 

the begiiming oi the th* nefeXur- 

^tb the Pahavas who 
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conquered and for a time ruled the Cholas. For the next four hundred ve 
Chola fortunes are again shrouded in obscurity. Hiuen-Tsang who visited th^ 
Chola country in ad 640 describes it as a land of marshes and jungles wild 
and deserted, with a hot and oppressive climate, and wnth a people as disso 
lute and dirty as they were fierce, cruel and savage. The country was th' 
home of brigands who went about openly marauding. ^ 

In the ninth century the Cholas rose to prominence again, by which time 
they emerged as zealous Hindus intolerant of both Jains and Buddhists 
Their principal towns from this period on were Chidambaram, Tanjor 
(Tanjavur) and TrichinopolJ^ all rich in old mythological associations. The 
last named is properly Tiru-.sila-palli, ‘sacred-rock-town’ from the famous 
Rock which dominates the area, once the abode of a three-headed demon 
During the early part of the njnth century the Cholas were vassals to the 
Pallavas of Kanchi, but under Aditya I (870-906) they succeeded in over- 
thrmving the Pallavas and establishing themselves in Tanjore. In the reien of 
Partot^a I (906-953) the Chola country was overrun by the Rashtrakutas 
of the Deccan, but after worsting them the Cholas launched out on a career 
of expansion and consolidation that went on for three centuries, ruling the 
Coromandel coast and large parts of the eastern Deccan. 

The zenith of their power was reached under Rajaraja I, the Great (08s- 
1014), v^ose conquests included the territories of the Cheras, Pandias 
Vengi, Kahnga, and even Ceylon and the Laccadive and Maidive Islands’ 
He was responsible for the creation of the great Siva temple at Tanjore ' 

sway ext^endTd^^ tti?V sumamed Gaiigaikonda because his 

to the Ganges. He defeated the Pala king of Bengal 

ever hampering Chola trade M - 

Substantiated bv historical farf made on his behalf are not 

great templfatLs MW He built a 

poly district. S^^konda-cholapuram in the Trichino- 

known as RajendraTn° A^thoudi was Kulottunga I (1070-1120) also 

Chalukyas his ei^te begaS^ t.«>^ritories of the Eastern 

were expelled from Ceylon in i07S In^th^ ' f? 

the continual harassment of thefr tip' v,i, power declined under 

final downfall came in the thirL^ the Pandyas. The 

divided between the HovSlas o t^^ was 

Madura. Mysore and the revived Pandya dynity of 

nagar, which centuiy the last remnants fled to Vijaya- 

centuiy the territory was taken seventeenth 

eighteenth century by the British.^ ® arathas and by the middle of the 

"fhe Chola goverTimpTii* • 

century show a very advanc^efficient. Accounts of the eleventh 
TMted on unions of villages whirh pa h if administrative structure 

their own treasuiy an? thefr 

2^5 ^^’^*®frative offices. Several villages 



formed districts, and these again were grouped into provin' es. The village and 
district councils had a considerable measure of local autoi omy and exercised 
a great influence on the larger neighbouring towns. A regu .r survey, a kind of 
Domesday Book, was prepared. They used metal currency consisting chiefly of 
gold coins; had an extensive trade, well-maintained roads, and huge irrigation 
works including canals, reservoirs, tanks and anicuts. 

The Cholas were remarkable for the precision of their records. Royal 
orders, for instance, were \vritten by scribes at the king’s dictation, and 
attested by competent witnesses, and all copies were again attested, some¬ 
times by as many as a dozen witnesses. These royal scribes wefe often 
important personages. The Cholas have left a number of inscriptions which 
testify to their splendid social and governmental organization, and the 
flourishing state of their economy. 

They were also notable for their high artistic achievements, particularly so 
in the field of sculpture and architecture. The products of their schools of 
metal-workers are outstanding, and Chola bronzes are among the best in 
India, and indeed have seldom been surpassed elsewhere. 

Chola achievements in architecture are likewise notable. Certain of their 
temples are gems of the Dravidian builder’s art. They evolved a massive style 
of building, with highly elaborate decorative detail. Examples are to be found 
at Pudukottai and Chidambaram* whose celebrated temple, although com¬ 
pleted after the Chola period, is in the early Chola style. 

The masterpiece of Chola architecture remains the great Siva temple at 
Tanjore (c. ad iooo) built by Rajaraja the Great. It consists of several 
structures, such as the portico, assembly hall and nandi pavilion, grouped 
into an impressive composite whole. Crowning the central shrine is the 
vimdna or sanctuary tower, the chief feature of Chola architecture. The 
190-foot tower of the Tanjore temple is built on a square base 55 
high, and rises in a series of diminishing zones, pyramid-wise, ending in a 
flat top. Upon this flat top stands a single block of stone, 25 feet high and 
80 tons in weight, giving the vimana tower a total height of 216 feet. It is said 
that a ramp or inclined road four miles long had to be constructed to raise the 
huge monolith into position. The Cholas applied their finest craftsmanship to 
the vimana which was fantastically and often grotesquely sculptured and 
adorned. One of the subsidiary struciures of the great Tanjore temple has a 
carving of a man’s head with a European hat, believed to be that of Marco 
Polo the Venetian traveller who may have passed through this region on his 
way back from China in about ad 1293. 

In 1025 Rajendra I the son of Rajaraja built the Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram temple, a pretentious but inferior version of the Great Temple of 
Tanjore. 
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CHRISTIANIT 7 is of greater antiquity in India than in any other country ' 
the world except Palestine—^it is older in India than in Rome itself ^ 
According to an apocryphal Ancient Syriac work of the second or third 
century called The Acts of Judas Thomas, the Apostles who were together ‘ 
Jerusalem after the Ascension of Christ, cast lots to decide where each should 
go to preach the Gospel. India fell to the lot of Thomas who was unwillb 
to go. T have not strength enough for this, for I am weak,’ he protested^ 
adding, 'and I am a Hebrew, how can I teach the Indians?’ Even when Tesus 
appeared to him in a vision he refused saying, 'Whithersoever Thou wilt 
0 Lord, send me, only to India I wiU not go.’ As it happened, however he wa<! 
purchased as a slave by an Indian merchant and was taken to India anvwav 
Master and slave probably reached Taxila by the well-known sea-route from 
^exMdna to the mouth of the Indus, and here Thomas was sold once more 
this time to Gu<toaphar (Gondophemes) as a master-carpenter. Legend savs 

the Gospel m the kingdom, where his simple life and abundant faith 
gr^tiy impressed the j^ople, many of whom were converted. 

IS mission^ activities in the north-west were cut short by the Kushan 

W rVrt-® ^ of the Indus and thent to^ 

oat to Malabar, landmg m the year a d 52 at the port of Muziris (Cranganore 1 

st" t.L7t Jh™:wtve“:fc 

pubUcly L^ized'^HtthTnTa!^^^^^^^ 

to the east coast of India and was martyred bvthe T-h 

place of his martyrdom martyred by the brahmms in ad 72. The 

Madras, and here he was burS In the third ^^7 Mylapore, near 
version, his remains were exhiimp,^ he third century, according to one 
thirteenth century exhumed and ^ and once more in the 

believed to rest today There wa«: Ortona in Italy where they are 

as the ninth cen^' to whicrK^u V' ^ 

England, is said to have sent a oilprim *he West Saxons in 

The tradition of St Thomas’s mi^^ Saxon Sighelm. 

not only among the Syrian for St martyrdom in India is preserved 

the writmp uAk, TravauJe, but in 

Tyre (254-313), who spiks of theAnoSf’TT""* Dorotheus. Bishop of 

Parthians and Bactrians and siiff 7 - preaching the gospel to the 

ndia. St ChrysostomT 4 V^ 07 rtrre?o^^^^^ ^ ^ 

^^e facm°t^^ mSion. (340-42o) and Gregory of Tours 

many referenSs^t^^h^^eariJT? ^°.”? 0 "hund creed is shown by the 
^exandria visited India in Aif jwntings. A certain Pantaenus of 

Bishop of Alexandria, at the remipct’ r+ 1 *”® hy Demetrius, 

found a flourishing Christian comm congregation in India. Pantaenus 
2jg ^ founded by St Bartholomew and a 


Gospel of St Matthew in Hebrew in use among them. Clement of Alexandria 
was a friend of Pantaenus and apparently obtained his Jiformation about 
India from him. 

At the great Council of Nicaea in ad 325, representatives from all parts of 
the Christian world were present, among them a bishop, who subscribed 
himself as John, Metropolitan of India. Contact between the Christian 
communities of Palestine, Persia and India, and the free intercourse among 
them is amply confirmed from various sources, and from the discovery of 
ancient Persian crosses at Travancore. We also have the story of the merchant 
Thomas of Cana who arrived in Cranganore in ad 345 from Persia and was 
welcomed by the Christians of Malabar, where he settled down with a large 
number of followers, men, women £md children. The author of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (fifth century) speaks of having visited South India and been the 
guest of Moses, a Nestorian prelate living there. 

In AD 522 an Alexandrian merchant, who later became a monk and was 
better known as Cosmas Indicopleustes, voyaged across the Indian seas and 
wrote a book entitled Universal Christian Topography, in which he referred 
to the Indian Church established in Ceylon, with a Persian Nestorian pres¬ 
byter and deacon, and of Christians in Malabar, ‘where the pepper grows'. 
The Bishop of Kalyan (Malabar Coast) he says, was appointed from Persia. 

The influence of this proselytizing and democratic religion h^ been a 
significant factor in the evolution of popular Hinduism, and its irnpact is 
clearly seen in the development of the sectarian doctrines of Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. In historical times we find Saivism motivated by fresh ideas, 
especially in South India. These ideas centre around the benevolence of the 
deity, who requires not the blood offering of animal victims, but the surren¬ 
der of self, the complete and whole-hearted sacrifice of the devotee. There is 
also for the first time in the historical epoch, a slackening in the distinction 


between the castes. 

Religious worship also begins to be formulated around a single deity, 
the hymns that are sung in his praise are as uncompromisingly monotheistic 
and as intense in their hatred of idolat^ as anything in the Hebrew votings. 
The belief in the redeeming mercy of Siva is something new to Hinduism and 
bears undeniable traces of Christian inspiration. Some authorities maint^ 
that the development of Saivite hymns betrays the influence of Nestonan 
Christians. Says Dr T. M. 1 ^. Mahadevan, ‘The rise of a definite religious sect, 
revering Siva as a Supreme God and with a philosophy and organization aU 
its own, cannot be traced back earlier than about the beginning of the 

Christian era’(VII, p. 453)• , •!.?».<• f-tK 

Similarly, the doctrinal basis of the worship of Vishiju is bhakh, or faith m 
God who is conceived of as a deity filled with compassion for humanity, who 
recodes no distinctions of caste but admits all his devotees to his grace ^d 
love Here again we find a new element evolving during the Christian penod. 
There is no evidence that Vaishnavism as a theistic, sectari^ rehpon 
flourished in the Vedic age, nor can bhakti as a religious doctrine be found in 
the Vedic texts, and the theory that traces it to faith m the loving “ 
Varuna is scrappy and far-fetched. No evidence of a reg^r cult of bhak » 
such as characterized later Vaishpavism can be deduced from any reliable 
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source at present available to us. The bhakti notion, it would appear is 
direct consequence of the impact of Christianity in the early centuries of the 
present era. 

Some scholars believe that, t.Kcept for the name, the Krishna cycle of 
stories has borrowed extensively from Christian sources, especially in relatio 
to the birth, childhood and ^vinity of Jesus. The great orientalist Sir 
William Jones, held that the spurious Gospels which abounded in the'first 
years of Christianity found their way to India and were known to the Hindus 
According to others, Krishna’s victory over Kaliya is a travestied version of 
Christ’s victory over Satan, the Serpent. The German writer, Weber, held 
that Krishnaism was indebted to Christianity on the grounds that the' wor¬ 
ship of Krishna as the sole deity was a post-Christian phase in Hinduism, and 
the legend of his birth and the celebration of his birthdays, thb honour paid to 
his mother DevakI, and his life as a herdsman, all showed Christian influence 
(XI, p. 131). 

It is further contended that incidents like the visit of Nanda, foster-father 
of Krishna, with his pregnant wife Ya^oda to Mathura to pay taxes; the birth 
of Krishna in a shepherd’s hut; the adoration of Akrura (like that of Simeon) • 
die persecution by Karhsa; the massacre of the innocents; the flight into 
f V flight into Egypt); and the various miracle stories; the anointine 

of Krishna s body with ointment provided by the maiden Kubia, are actuaUv 
taken from Ctastianity Summing up the data Hopkins says, ‘Considering 
how late are these Krishna legends in India there can be no doubt that the 
Hmdus borrowed the tales, but not the name’ (XI, p. 144). 

Christ; brahmins became’acquainted with 

with selected Christian doctrmes. This may be the journey referred to in the 

bS Ids ctndSr Mahdbhdrata. He 

h*S.itiS tip- of the White Island, and the colour of the 

faith and prayer.'^ iP 0 an Unseen God {see Narayana), their stress on 

^ On the other hand Dr R. G. Bhandarkar says, 

and the name of Christ itself The na ? ' "’“sacre of the innocents etc., 
word is often pronged hvl? recognized as Krishna, as this 

traditional legends brought hv ^ Krista or Kusta. And thus the 

Vasudeva Krishna of India’ (XI ^^145)^^ became engrafted on the story of 

several Christie co^uidti^^ Lormser. From the premise that there were 
there was akoTn third century AD, and 

we have positive proof in ^ Testament, a fact of which 

conclusion that the author of Chrysostom, he arrives at , the 

Gospels and the Christian n^avadgitd knew and was inspired by the 

Gita and the Gospels to snnoo <■ ^ Produces parallel passages from the 

spels to support his statement. Though parts of the Gita were 
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written before the third century, a large portion of it was added after that 
date and some authorities believe that the work received its finishing touches 
at the hands of Sankara the ninth century Hindu philosopher. 

Inconclusive as all these separate theories may appear to be, the cumula¬ 
tive proof as it has been adduced by the experts in their respective fields, 
leaves little room for doubt that Christian influence on Hinduism during the 
early and medieval period was both deep and widespread. The parallels 
between certain aspects of the two religions, so close and exact at times, 
cannot be dismissed as coincidence. 

Christian influence during the later medieval period is considerably 
obscured for a number of reasons, but the leaven that had been so bounti¬ 
fully added by Christian activity in the early period continued to lighten the 
heavy dough of Hindu thought for centuries after. Christian ideology coloured 
the teachings of Hindu bhagats like Kabir, and the thought of philosophers 
like Madhva, and generally shaped the work of South Indian poets and 
mystics as seen in the masterpiece of Tiruvalluvar*. 

But its greatest impact was made during the modem period. Christian 
missionary influence has left a permanent mark on the development of 
literature in aU the major vernacular languages of India. It has been re¬ 
sponsible for a new orientation in thought and a new spirit in religion. Every 
significant movement for social reform in Hinduism in recent times has 
received an impetus in some measure from the Christian religion. Evidence 
of this motivation is found in the lives of the great modem Hindu reformers 
such as Rammohan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Dayananda, Ramaknshna, 
Vivekananda, and Gandhi. Sometimes the reforms were carried through in 
imitation, open or concealed, but often they were forced upon the Hindus by 
the unfavourable light in which their own social and religious concepts and 
practices stood in contrast to the Christian ideal. 
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CHYAVANA, an arch-rishi, the son of Bhrigu and author of certain hymns, 
who controls 'quaking' diseases. When his mother Puloma was pregnant she 
was carried off by the ddtuiva (giant) Puloman, and in her fright she ‘quaked 
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and her child fell from her womb, whence his name, which signifies ‘tremu- 
lation’. Puloman left mother and child and fled. For this deed the danava 
was punished and his own daughter, Sachi was ravished by Indra*, and 
became the wife of that god as Indrani. Puloman raised his voice to curse 
Indra but was struck dead for his insolence. 

Chyavana was noted for his terrible austerities as a result of which he grew 
old and shrivelled. He sat motionless on the banks of the Narmada while 
white ants built their nests around his body till only his eyes remained 
visible. As he sat thus the sons of Sarj^ata, a descendant of Manu, noticed 
him, pelted him with clods and poked at the anthill with a stick. The sage 
cursed with a terrible palsy the father of these rude children, and to appease 
him Saryata took his daughter Sukanya (‘wonderful-virgin', who had never 
seen a male, human or animal, including her father, in all her life) and 
presented her to the sage. The forefathers of the decrepit sage had repeatedly 
appeared to him in dreams imploring him to marry and beget offspring for the 
performance of srdddha rites to redeem them from hell, and now in extreme 
old age he acceded after beholding the irresistible Sukanya. 

Some time later the resplendent twins, the Asvins*, physicians of the gods, 
visited the hermitage and seeing the ravishing young woman wedded to so 
wizened an old man, tried to seduce her by displaying their vigour, and 
promising to give her every experience of supreme delight. But she refused 
to submit to their allurements and in turn taunted them with being imperfect, 
with an iniperfection that only her husband could set right. She consented to 
tell wherein lay this deficiency provided they made her husband youthful in 
appearance. It was agreed that they would do so if after his rejuvenation she 
would be able to distinguish her husband from themselves. If not, the 
husband would be made to resume his decrepit form. The two youths and the 
oW man bathed in a pool into which the Alvins had thrown a magic stone, 
Md all three emerged looking alike and full of radiant beauty and displaying 
the fullest extent of their masculine power. In the purity of her heart she 
easily recognized her husband. 

She then told the twins that they were imperfect, since they were excluded 
^ other gods were performing. Proceeding to the scene of 
cons^iSn privilege of participation because they had 

excent InHra°n mortals. On Chyavana’s intervention all the gods 

to the Alvins5 w commenced a sacrificial rite 

whS InS^ ^ humiliating period of ‘trembling', and 

wtLTSS thunderbolt the sage uttlred a 

mSed tw Mada, ‘intoxication? whose jaws 

JS^Sce^S o — of all the gods, floated on his 

ment Indra waq ^ ^ leviathan. In his predica- 

the cause of the ASvSs hp demand of Chyavana, ‘who was thus 

Orva, father of Aurva*.^^ ^ ArushI) were the parents of the rishi 
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COCONUT. The Sanskrit word for coconut, narikera (or ndrikela) is of Austric 
origin, and the use of coconuts in Hindu ceremonial is believed to derive from 
prehistoric Austric practice. There is a belief in Malabar that the coconut palm 
was brought to India from Ceylon by the flat-nosed Tiyan (also called 
Izhavan or Ilavan) people, who are now an untouchable, panchama, toddy¬ 
tapping caste. 

The coconut has a special significance for the Hindu. It provides both food 
and drink. It is a symbol of fertility and a magnified bindu* or drop, and is 
kept in shrines for presentation to women who desire to become mothers. 
According to legend it was created by the magic of Vi^vamitra, and is believed 
to be a substitute for the human head, the buck (the tuft of fibre at the end) 
representing the scalp-lock {see head). The coconut is therefore offered in 
place of the human head as a bloodless sacrifice, yet having the potency of 
blood. If the tuft is missing its likeness is destroyed and it is .useless for 
sacrificial purposes. Many Hindus will not eat any part of a coconut from 
which this tuft has been cut off for fear that it might have been removed in 
the name of some god or spirit other than their sectarian deity. A coconut is 
never broken in the presence of a pregnant woman in order to prevent a 
similar occurrence to the head of her child. 

It is further believed that the coconut has a face resembling a man’s, and 
its surface is divided into three parts representing Brahma, Visvnu and Siva, 
that the flesh is formed gradually as human flesh is formed, and that unlike 
other fruit it contains no seed. 

The coconut is closely associated with Siva, since its three ‘eyes’ symbolize 
the three-eyed god. In some religious rites Siva is represented by a pot of rice 
and a coconut; in others a figure is made of a vessel filled with myrrh, spices, 
coins, flowers, rice, and grass, topped by a coconut. The figure is garlanded 
and worshipped. 

A special day called the Narali-purnimd or ‘coconut fuU-moon’, occurring 
during the month of Srdvana (July-August) is dedicated to the coconut and 
to the waters. The sea and the rivers are worshipped with mantras and coco¬ 
nuts are thrown into the water as offerings to the gods, especially to Varuiia. 
From this date the south-west monsoon is supposed to abate, and coastal trade 
on the west coast may be resumed. 

Coconuts continue to be used in literally hundreds of Hindu ceremonies, in 
many of which the vestige of the ancient head-sacrifice is still in evidence. In 
the simplest form a coconut is broken before an image and offered to the 
deity. Ships are now ceremonially launched by breaking a coconut on the 
bows instead of the Western-style champagne bottle. 
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COLUMNS. In Sanskrit the column or pillar is known as the stanibha (Hindi, 
lat). There are many theories to account for the origin of the pillar, the chief 
of which may be briefly cited. 

Some favour the view that the prototype of the column was the tree, and 
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indeed some early pillars are marked with rings ^ on ^ tr^, and 
adorned with foliage. Clusters of columns as seen in Buddhist shrines are 
suggestive of the grove where Buddha preached. 

The roofs of primitive Indian huts were supported by wooden uprights 
stuck into an earthen jar {kalaia) to protect them from damp and white ants, 
the top being fashioned like a pot with a lotus flower and a cluster of leaves. 
The ‘pot-and-foUage’ motif continued to adorn the base and capital of the 
later stone columns for centuries after. On this analogy the column may have 
symbolized the invisible support holding up the vault of heaven, separating 
earth from sky, leaving the earth free for man’s activities. It is believed that 
the steeple of a Hindu temple is an elaboration of the column. 

The Vedic altar enclosed a symbolic pillar which pegged do’vm the figure of 
a golden human effigy; around this pillar the brick altar was raised. The shaft 
as it were carried heavenward the aspirations of the sacrificer (IV, p. igj. 
This symbolism may have been retained in the evolution of the pillar. 

Another theory holds that the Vedic or sacrificial post is the origin 

of the pillar. The top of the yupa carried a wheel called the kataka, to which 
some authorities trace the dmalaka (see below). 

The column may have developed from the taU, wooden, brick or stone 
structure which carried a tribal S5nnbol or totem, which subsequently 
became the standard of the clan or tribe. Standards crowned with figures of 
animals were taken in procession in Mohenjodaro (IV, p. 19). According to 
this view the Hindu pillar represents the flagmast {dhvaja-stambhc^ of 
Indra. 

Again, some hold that the first columns were merely elongated pedestals 
for setting up images of deities or mythological guardian figures. Statues of 
Garuda and Hanuman are frequently placed on the tops of pillars. Jain 
temples often have ‘lamp-bearing’ pillars, and other temples use columns as 
pedestals for statuary groups. 

Yet another theory is that the column is a development of the Unga 
S3mibol, representing the deity of the ancient phallus-worshipping peoples and 
today the linga of Siva. 6F 

The pillar may also have served to delimit a special area. The pre-Aryan 
paJh^de marking off a sacred enclosure consisted of a series of upright posts 
^.e ^ s am ha (P^i, thaba) on which a horizontal cross-beam was placed. 
Tim IS weU exemplified in the stone fence surrounding Buddhist stupas*, 
vpir! f of a column had a wide variety of shapes, but it seems that a 
a large holed’ stone known as the amarasild {amara- 
amalaiilTn^^ h association with tree-worship it was called 

myrobalan tree. This stone 
but tliprp wp ^ ^ ^ flattened pumpkin with ribbed edges all around, 

on the sides Subsequently the amala§ila was also used 

todav in the tp ommi of the sikhara or steeple of a temple and may be seen 
linga origin of ^ ° the Bhuvane^var group. Those who believe in the 
Those who hold ^ amalaka on top symbolizes the yoni. 

the amalak^ rp?^ "If ^ elaboration of the Vedic yupa think that 
summit of the ^ surmount the 
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That the column as it evolved in India did not necessarily have a structural 
purpose is shown by the existence of hundreds of ‘free standing’ columns 
that combined some of the functions of flagmast, ‘keeper’ of the gates, the 
lihga, the tree, the s3mibol of ascent to heaven, and so forth. 

Early chaityas had two upright beams or simple stone shafts in the door¬ 
way which in course of time evolved into two columns. These jambs were 
later released from their function at the entrance and became detached and 
free standing, some as high as 50 feet. In their development they acquired 
ornate shapes, were carved and decorated, had octagonal shafts, campani- 
form capitals with spreading abacus, or were topped by groups of statuary; 
the lion symbolizing security, the bull for prosperity, the elephant for plenti¬ 
ful harvests, the horse for dominion, and human couples for good luck. In 
South Indian Buddhist architecture there were often five free-standing 
columns near the stainvay of the stupa representing the five Dhyani Buddhas. 

Long rows of columns were used in Mauryan palace halls. The main hall at 
Pataliputra had 225 such stone pillars supporting the wooden beams of the 
roof. The ceiling of one haU was held up by stone caiyatid-like figures, 
probably a Greek innovation in Indian architecture. 

The Buddhists first used a series of columns in their temples to suggest a 
forest grove, for it was among trees and in groves that the legendary Buddha 
lived and taught. The Buddhist chaitya halls and cave-temples* contained 
rows of columns separating nave from aisles, reminiscent of an open clearing 
in a forest. 

A§oka made use of pillars as he did of the living rock in order to carve his 
edicts and proclaim the main tenets of Buddhism. He had about thirty 
p il l ar s erected in various parts of the empire, of which only ten survive today. 
Several were erected in spots associated with Buddha’s life and activities. 
They were generally tapering monoliths of hard sandstone, with exceedingly 
polished surfaces almost like glass. The cylindrical shafts were circular, had 
no base but rose direct from the ground, often to a height of 50 or 60 feet. 

The capital of the Aioka pillar, usually campamform in shape, sugg^ting 
their PersepoUtan origin, is sometimes 7 feet high, the two parts joined 
together by a copper bolt. The decorative friezes, floral ornaments and other 
minor motifs on the capitals are almost exact replicas of Acha.emeni^ work 
found in the palaces at Susa and Persepolis, and in Hellenistic architecture 
elsewhere in Asia. The stone figures surmounting the capital are usually 
animals, e.g. a huge stone bull at Rampurva in Bihar (the bull capital was a 
typical PersepoUtan feature), the elephant at Sankisa, a Uon at Nandang^h 
(Lauriya) in Bihar, and the masterpiece, a Uon capital at Samath, consisting 
of four addorsed Uons facing cardinzJly. The Uons support a Buddhist whed. 
The pi llar is of highly poUshed sandstone and according to Vincient Simth, 
'must have been wrought by a foreigner’, probably by a Persian or Greek 
craftsman. Its beU-shaped capital is purely foreign and the treatment of the 
Uons is reminiscent of Greek sculpture. Discovered by one Mr Oertal, it is 
now the national emblem of the Government of India. 

The foreign inspiration and workmanship of the A^oka piUars are now 
universally admitted. There is nothing in pre-Mauryan arclutecture to suggest 
an antecedent history for the accomplished workmanship of these pillars, and 
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Greek and Persian influence is established beyond doubt. Apart from th 
Persepolitan capitals and Greek motifs, the technique of giving the distinctive 
high polish to the stone was quite extraordinary. It had never been used in 
India before the Mauryan period, and disappeared shortly after the death of 
Aioka. 

Among the earliest Hindu pillars still surviving are those at Besnagar 
. (c. AD 150) and Sanchi, which also represent the earliest kno\vn monuments of 
stone erected by the Hindus. Of the several votive pillars one is still standing 
This pillar, once surmounted by a Garuda, was raised in honour of Vasude\^ 
(Vishnu) by Heliodorus (c. 113 BC) son of Dion, an Indo-Bactrian resident at 
Taxila who was sent on a mission to Bhagabhadra, Suhgan king of Vidisa 
(Besnagar) near Bhilsa in GwaUor State by Antialcidas, Bactrian king of 
Taxila. Discovered in 1909, it has a bell capital and stands 30 feet high 
The remaining pillars at Besnagar, of which only a few fragments survive 
had palm-leaf capitals. ’ 


Indian rulers often set jaya-stambha, 'victory-pillars’, to commemorate 
their conquests. Usually these were of stone, but sometimes they were cast in 
metal. The most famous of the metal columns of victory is the Iron Pillar of 
Meharauli near Delhi {see metals). Some of the victory pillars reached enor¬ 
mous (hmensions, such as the ‘towers of fame’ and ‘towers of victory’ at 
Chitor in Rajputana, one dating from about ad 900, and another, 122 feet 
high, dating from 1468. The best-kno\vn tower of this kind is the Kutb 
Minar, commenced by the Khilji king Kutb-ud-din in 1206. Rising to a 
height of 238 feet it consists of five gradually tapering stories built mainly of 
red sandstone, with beautifully incised inscriptions. It is regarded as unsur¬ 
passed by any building of its type in the world. 

Sonie attempt has been made to distinguish the various Orders of columns 
in Inihan architecture. The Dravidian column is usually ornate; good 
ex^p C£> are ound in the elaboration of South Indian columns in the form of 
furiously rearing ^imals, such as are to be seen in the Pandyan Horse Court 
dian^Tpmnt^’ + rampant hippogryphs and other grotesques of Dravi- 
EUorSnravS T^®^f"stricted neck and the cushion capital at 

rouie characterized by: a plain 

manv-sided shaft- Vishnu column at Besnagar; a short, 

abacus surmonntpd ^ resembling a broad conventional vase; a massive 
elaboration of thp r ^ % cvice of lions. The Northern style is merely an 
capital. ^ further emphasis on the vase and foliage 
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COMBIONITY. Family and conunimal relationships in Hindu society are 
extremely complex, and the terminology employed to express these relation¬ 
ships is confused and at times arbitrary. A rudimentary outline describing 
the basic features is given below. 

In ancient India the nucleus of the social order was the griha or household. 
The term is derived from the root grah (hold), signifying a holding or posses¬ 
sion. The household centred around the grihya or domestic hearth, ^d was 
ruled over by the grihin or griha-pati, ‘house-lord’, the paterfamilias. In 
matriarchal* societies the oldest lady conducted the family affairs, which 
were decided largely in the interests of women. 

A group of related families or a community living homogeneously in a given 
locality was known as a kula, ‘flock’, and was ruled over by the kulapati or 
patriarch, who exercised wide powers. A group of related kulas formed a sept 
or grama (also called a vis or settlement) presided over by a gramanl or 
viipati. The terms grama and vi^ originally denoted a group of kinsfolk 
related by blood, but later came to mean village or canton, and embraced all 
the castes and families of the village population, whether related or not. 

A number of grama formed the jana or tribe, sometimes also called a gana, 
i.e. class, multitude or clan, whose leader was the janapati. Early soci^ 
organization was thus tribal, and in the course of time the territory in which 
a group of related tribes settled came to be known as a. jatiapada, which, term 
was later used to comiote a nation. Larger aggregates of such tribal nations 


were known as mahd'^anapada*. 

Family relationships based on consanguinity or religious adoption were 
differently graded. Here the circle of relationships was bounded by the gotra 
(lit. ‘cowshed’), a term said to be derived from the time when the cattle 
shared the family dwelling, or, by analogy, from the cominon household 
shared by a student and his preceptor during his apprenticeship.^ Blood 
kinship was not at first the underlying principle of a gotra, which originally 
sprang from a common sacrificial and traditional usage, md the m^bers of a 
gotra were not necessarily related by blood. Both Panini and Patanjali define 
the gotra as a community relationship of those who followed the sacrificial 
custom of a particular rishi, who was chosen to be the spiritual patriarch of 


that gotra. . 

In later times the term came to mean a strictly physical relationship 
which, in a fusion of blood lineage and religious patriarchy, denoted an 
exogamous sept descended in an unbroken male line from a single male 
ancestor. In theory all families belong to specific gotras, but since the tradi¬ 
tion of ‘remembering’ one’s ancestors is observed among brahmins only it is 
the brahmin to whom the gotra system is specifically applicable. 

AH brahmin families are said to be descended from seven (or eight) gotra- 
kdra, ‘family-making’, rishis who established their status by composing Vedic, 
and especially Rig-vedic hymns, and hence were referred to as manira-krtt, 
‘hymn-makers’.The names of these founder-rishis are discrepantly given m 
the Brahmanas and Puranas but they are generally taken from among the 
following: (i) Agastya, (2) Angiras, (3) Atri, (4) 

(6) GotaLa: (7) Jamadagni, (8) Kanva, (9) Kasy^Pf. (i^Kmtu. (ii) M^c^ 
(12) Pulaha, (13) Pulastya, (14) Vasishtha, and (15) Viivamitra. The majonty 
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of these ancestral fishis Avere non-Aryan both in name and appearance, bein 
of aboriginal stock, and served as priests to outcaste non-Aryan tribes! Some 
(like Pulaha and Pulastya) were not regarded as having produced true 
brahmin stock; others (like Kratu) were celibates and produced no stock at 
all, which confirms the non-consanguineous basis of the early gotra system 
The seven (or eight) traditional gotras descended from these rishis are 
subdivided into forty-nine gotras, not necessarily founded by h5min-writin? 
rishis, which again branch out into a still larger nurnber of clans or ganas 
All those who are descended from one rishi in a direct line constitute a vaifi^a 
or dynastic family, e.g. the Lunar and Solar vam^as. A branch of the varh§a 
is a varga, each forming a separate homogeneous class. Any offshoot of this 
class constitutes a paksha, ‘v'ing’. 


A brahmin is expected to know to which of the forty-nine gotras his family 
belongs, and in consecrating his own household fire he must invoke the 
ancestors who established his particular gotra. This is done in orthodox 
•brahminical worship by invoking the names of the arsha (rishis or quasi- 
deified ancestors) up to about five in number who stem from the first founder- 
rishi. This recitation, known as a pravara (or drsheya) constitutes an invita¬ 
tion to them and forms part of the religious formula of the domestic rite. In 
reciting the pravara the sacrificer prays to the gods and presents himself as 
the descendant of that rishi who sang their praises in his hymns in the 
Rig-veda. 

Nowadays a distinction is made between the pravara rishi who is the 
actual ancestral mantra-krit, and the later gotra rishis. A gotra rishi is not 
necessmily a mantra-krit or composer of hjmins, he may be any famous 
descenc^t of the pravara rishi who gave his name or a fresh impetus to the 
that sprang from him. Gotras are innumerable but the 
Ti,' composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed 
eotr^fe^pln^ln^ Ifana thus has at least one pravara rishi after whom the 
ancestors ^ name , one gotra rishi, and at least three later prominent 

vast co^r^ictoT^i ^°P®^®^sly involved and the texts on the subject so 
to reduce it to or^r amorphous that it is an impossible task 

it existed at a nartir onty can only write of a particular system as 

LeSe to f en conditions^The syste^ is not 

observances rules of mnrH ^^he traditions of origin, descent, taboos, 
Th^TocS considerably in each case, 

adopting a gotra system of th • kshattriyas and vaisyas 

brahmins, though based not on J names as the 

who traditionally performed thf>i°°f^ ‘descent but on the gotra of the brahmin 
consanguineous lineage oririnalh «tuals, thus reverting to the non- 

golras of the kshattrivac T ^ employed by brahmins themselves. The 

founded by eponymous ancSts^^^ ^^' ^ 

■ dents thrwgh a dirertline^^"^^ aspires to be a unit tracing its antece- 
small units of the ancestor, and living today in the 

periodicaUy reaffirmed during^^e relationship of families is 

. - g ne sraddha or post-funeral ceremonies, the 
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degree of kinship being graded as follows: sapinda, the near, agnate (male) 
relative whose relationship to the deceased is established by his right to the 
acceptance of the whole pinda or rice cake; sakulya, belonging to the same 
kula or family branch, a remoter agnatic relation to whom only a portion of 
the pipda is offered; samdnodaka, a still further removed agnate relation to 
whom the udaka or libation of water and cinnsmon is offered; sagotra, an 
agnate descended from a common male ancestor in the male line and belong¬ 
ing to the same gotra; handhu, a cognate (male or fem^e, but especially 
female) relation. It generally presupposes maternal kinship. 

Wider spheres of relationship do not necessarily embrace related fa^es, 
and the obligations of such relationship are confined to the spe^c circum¬ 
stances which bring them about. Thus a religious relationship in culte ^d 
sects often transcends blood ties. In Sanskrit the notion of ‘civilization is 
equivalent to sabhyata, i.e. fitness to live in a society {sdbha), but the term 
society refers to the community or more specifically the caste to which one 
belongs. Caste* in fact cuts across many stratification of the community idea 
and its rationalization has been the aim of many Hindu reformers. 
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COMPASSION or karund is counted among the e^cal obligations of Hin¬ 
duism and represents a cardinal principle of Budd^m. Its as^ciated virtues 
are charity {ddna), mercy {daya or kripa), friendliness {maitrl), and 
or ‘humanity’ {manushya). In social life karuna may be said to he reflected m 
hospitality {atith^a), and to some extent in non-injuty {ahtmsd*). 

In Hinduism, however, the absence of compassion, mercy or loving- 
kindness has never been regarded as an obstacle to the devout life, and a 
perusal of the Hindu scriptures and lawbooks would not give fte impression 
that these qualities were very highly esteemed among Hindus. ‘Of sympathy 
for the poor’, remarks Professor B. K. Ghosh, ‘there is not much e^denw m 
the Rig-veda’ (II, p. 324)- Legends of the great tishis, or Hindu 
abound in examples of malice, vengeance, hatred and spite, only seldom 

relieved by the virtues named above. 

In Buddhism, imM-karuna is one of the distinguKhmg marks of me 
bodhisattvas or saviour Buddhas who stand out as shining exemp^ of mis 
virtue. But in the practical Buddhism of everyday life we find that a ™nn 
need not have compassion in order to be a good Bud^t. Says Alb^ 
Schweitzer, ‘The Buddhist lay ethics disappoint us, in m far ^ they omit to 
promote action due to the compelling force of compassion and love. 

The related virtues of hospitahty and charity were ceremonial or religious 
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duties rather than social qualities and the-prevalence of itinerant holy m 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain, placed hospitality high in the scale of Indf”’ 
virtues, but in reality meant little more than the free feeding of these men^ 
cants. The eleemosynary virtue was wholly channelled to flow straight t' 
their support, based as it were on the hope that one might be entertainin ° 
'rishi unawares’. The curse of a rishi inhospitably received is a recurrent 
theme in Hindu mythology. One of the chief merits accruing to a pilgrim? 
the giving of gifts to sadhus and religious institutions. ^ 

The quality of friendliness or maitrya) was to a great extent inhibi¬ 

ted in Hinduism by considerations of caste. Families could display this 
quality in dealings with their own kin, and of course earned special merit bv 
being generously disposed to priests, but no friendship was conceivable 
between people of different caste or between those belonging to unrelated 
groups. In a higher metaphysical interpretation, friendship was regarded as a 
form of contamination. Even Gandhi regarded close friendship as dangerous 
because friends influence each other, and through loyalty to a friend one 
could do wrong. The lack of the friendly spirit amongst Hindus themselves 
o’^servers from earliest times, a plaint subsequently 
echoed by the Muslims and Europeans when they in turn entered on the 
scene* 

It was extremely rare for a Hindu to make friends with a non-Hindu. In an 
oft-quoted ^^e the Moghul king Babur complained that the Hindus ‘have 
no Idea of the pleasur^ of society’. Writing in the eighteenth century three 

?eU mfth^tT. w ^ European were S 

tell me that he had found among the Hindus a really disinterested friend T 

betra%ta', ' pretended friend would deceive and 

what he sa^ "d J .LTvf '““““'d man, and much of 

But it is remarkable tb!??,!^ personal disillusionment. 

Epic and literature-Vedic, 

sympathy, charity, even friendlhip^rfT5i7°"^^"^°“^ outpouring of love, 
breeding and caste, is conspicu^^ ft^r^itj! 
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CONSUMMATION -x 

the marriage* rites, for whfoh^tb * m Sanskrit, is the concluding phase of 
supply precise if occasionally lasri (texts on domestic rules) 

among certain orthodox families; ‘^^tails. In olden times, and even now 
night of the wed din g but nT-mi- ^ "^^^nage is not consummated on the 
confidence to the bridegroom ^ courtship is prolonged so as to give 

^^Owmg to the daugeta concomitant with defloration, a rod of «i»»ii«r» 


..-nod anointed with perfumes and clothed in a garment or tied mth thread. 
rnLTd ^ bosition between the bride's and bridegroom s place on the 
marriage bedl^The rod is said to represent the gandharva Viiva.vasu, who 
, • rifrht of congress wth a virgin immediately after marriage. 

On the firft three nights the newly W They 

should engage g romnanv Most of the lawbooks recommend 

and getting used to each "“Jj” ^ence the rite attending 

consummation on the fointh toy aiterttewed^^fc ^ 

wnriln" thfhSband has fet intercourse »ith his bnte 
lourtii cay > o further seven days contmence, so that 

SEsSSSSHSsk-k 

fire in the domestic brelth to thy bLth, bone 

which he enter thebridal 

‘^l&te'^^dharJaisregu.tedmd^^^^^ 

ViSvavasu. Seek another maiden with large bips-^ave tms 

!l'lS”rSeI'',:i"S'* 

il Mw'to be gentle end eonmderate He^mt^t n^t^e 

^ef vT^^^a :11 ?^rsi:"a oniy v«y r^uctanUy touch the 

”"rS:kt»l^-\hatmustbe,undert^^^^^ 

The best way is to make it was not the Pole 

ISW toTtoM^or (A^ktl) “dta sffl 

SedtoS'S ^om^th^ore 
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pother near it; he thus progresses to stars closer and closer to 
interspersing each stage with further caresses on the breasts 
each time approaching nearer and nearer to the pubic zone each t;,« ’ 
that that is not the star but another near to it. This progr 4 sion towar?^!!!^ 
sto IS repeated tiU the bridegroom reaches the star and in?oduces hi<5 h ^ 
the mysteries of marriage. to 
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TONTINMOT or chastity, in Sanskrit brahmacharya, is one of the m • 
virtues of the Hmdu ethical* code. The term is said to derivreitheffro T' 
notion of w^denng {chara) in the eternal, i.e. yvith mind directed to Go? j 
not to worldly objects; or from conduct (chara) leading to the Absobif 
_ Continence is a strict requirement in the life of the ? 7 

asrama), and the student of the Vedas is rpfprrf./! t (see 

C^l. It is believed that d 

powers they acquired through thp if tremble because of the 

MHvitythat^hta?oiMdarmt!re'dLX''enem'* thought or 

joke about it; „or even me„ta « Z ‘h' 

--vitahle and brahn^ch^at 
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ineor 

“^"iSduis -- ^description of t 

sectarian tendenci. 

wmbmtion of Vedic and PurS .oT popularly accepted one i* 

north neither existence the beginning', says 1 

dav n heyond. Death was ^ “°^'®^tence; neither the worl 

day. Darkness was in darknis^nf Tf ™n»ortality; nor night i 

5 ® Cause formed ^ “distinguishabktatt 

golden cosmic egg, which float^ 'soldea womb’, 

252 ^ ot the primeval wate 


In early Hindu philosophy this egg is often equated with the Cosmic Intelli¬ 
gence or Soul, and in later mjdh with Brahma. 

The egg then divided itself into two parts, the two shells forming the 
heavens and the earth, and the twenty-one regions of the cosmos. The golden 
top half of the shell became the heavens; the ^ver lower half formed the 
earth; the outer membrane became the mountains; the inner the clouds and 
mists' the veins becjune the rivers, and the fluid the oceans. Savitii made f^t 
the e^th with bonds, Vislmu with pegs, and Bril^pati held up the ends. 
Other divine beings who participated in the creation of the umverse, often 
helping Brahma, were Vi§vakarman, Manu, Prajapati, Purusha, Yama and 
Yami. Some schools of Hindu philosophy (e.g. Saihkhya) postulated the 
existence of primeval matter {prakriti) from which the world was made or 

evolved. j 

The hrahmdt! 4 a or ‘egg of Brahma’ comprised the whole cosmos and <»n- 
tained the twenty-one zones called loka, ‘locahty’ arranged in three principal 
strata known as the tri-loka. ‘three worlds’, consisting of paradise* high above 
the earth, tala the subterranean regions, and hell* far below &e earth. Each 
division of the tri-loka traditionally has seven further sub-divisions, although 
these again are discrepantly listed and named, making twenty-one lokas m 
the imiverse. Descriptions of these regions vary co^derably in the Vedic, 
Epic, Vedantic, Saihkhya and Puramc texts, but a simplified version may be 
given as follows: 


Loka, the general term for the entire system, is also applied specifically to the 
first of the tri-loka. It contains the paradises* of the gods (hence is also called 
Anandloka), as weU as the atmospheric and terrestrial spheres. Its seven 
subdivisions are: (i) Brahma-loka the abode of Brahma, (2) Tapo-loka, the 
abode of Viraj, (3) Janar-loka the abode of certain of Brahma’s sons, (4). 
Mahar-loka, the abode of certain Prajapitis, (5) Svar-loka, extendmg from the 
sun to the Pole Star, is the paradise of sectarian deities like Vishnu, Siya, 
India and Krishna, (6) Bhuvar-loka, the atmospheric sphere, extending 
from the earth to the sim, is the abode of the piiris; it includes the regions of 
the sun and moon, (7) Bhur-lote, the earth, though traditionally included m 
the lokas is always considered in a class by itself. 

Tala, ‘place’, designates the subterranean regions, the abode of chthoman 
beings, often mistranslated as ‘heU’. It includes (i) Patala the serprat king¬ 
dom of the Nagas*, (2) Atala the kingdom of the Yakshas, evil spmts, (3) 
Rasatala or Nitala the abode of the asuras (giants), daityas (demons) and 
ddnavas (titans). An asura-fire bums here constantly, and from this pomt 
will burst forth the conflagration that will consume the universe at the end 
of time, (4) Gabhastala the kingdom of the rdkshasas (ogres), (5) Vitala the 
kingdom of the Hataka a chthonian people ruled by Siva, (6) Sutala ruled by 
Bali*, (7) Mahatala the kingdom of spectres fpretd) and the Kumbhanda 


(pot-testicled) demons. , , * -« 

i^uaka or hell*, whose divisons are (i) Put, for the childless, (2) Avi^ for 
those awaiting reincarnation, (3) Samhata for the g^erality of evildoers, 
(4) Tamisra where the gloom of hell begins, (5) l^jisha where torments 
attack, (6) Kutoala the worst hell for those who are gomg to be remcar- 
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nated, (7) Kakola the bottomless pit, the eternal hell of indescribable to 
and pain, for those who have no hope of reincarnation. ^ 

In the centre of the whole cosmographical scheme stands Mount M 
dominating the celestial region of Ilavrita, wherein are situated all the 
discs* of the gods. Beneath the celestial regions the rest of the worM*^^' 
arranged in seven concentric rings of dvlpa or island continents Di 
below Ilavrita lies the earth called Janibu or Jambu-dvipa [see Geoffranl \ 
the innermost of the island continents. It is flat and circular like a dish ’ 
footed goat, Aja-ekapad, holds apart the earth and sky. The earth rests*^^' 
the head of Sesha the cosmic Naga*, who himself rests on Akupara a tortoi°" 
whose four feet are supported by elephants standing on the shell of th 
brahmanda in the abyss of abysses. Here again the order and position of thp« 
cosmological creatures varies in different accounts. Jambu is surroundeH K? 
a sea of salt water called Lavana. ^ 

AroTOd Jambu is the second ring-shaped continent called Plaksha ^nr 

Iksh«^lS’t? ®""rcled by a sea of sugar-cane juice or treacle called 
• contment-rmg around Plaksha is called Salmala 

^ded by a sea of wme caUed Sura. The fourth ring is Ku^a, encircled by a sea 
or clarified butter called Sarpis. The fifth continent is KraLcha 
stmounded by a sea of curds called Dadhi. The sixth continent is ^vetSS 
whose shores are w^hed by a sea of milk called Kshira (or Dugdha). The 

water caUed^JMa ' ®"oompassed by a huge circular sea of fresh 

This f'" of brahmanda. 

things that aroused the scorn of treacle and milk was one of the 

reasons dismissed Hindu cIpittiq ^^.caulay, who for this among other 
geography. The fact is that C u ° ®oientific competence in the field of 
India by the time the rine-ronr^ V ronomy had already penetrated into 
astronomers (notably Brahman **t^^ scheme had been evolved, and Indian 
and compiled fairly accurat^n«^t '' 7 ^^ that the earth was spherical, 
Indian seamen who travelled ar ^ important places in India, and 

no oceans of ghee or curds to knew full well that there were 

appear to influence Indian mi5Twhere. But this knowledge did not 

bomly clung to these fanci^ in geographers who for long stub- 

Another basic cosmoS of the universe, 

physics is that of the kalfa imderlies much of Hindu meta- 

world passes through endlescpxr/si ^ According to this notion the 

cyde constituting a ‘dav’ of Rroif and destruction, each 

which the universe is destrovpd f v ending with a total cataclysm in 
®nce which is the ‘night’ of BrJt,™- ^^ain after a period of quiesc- 

umverse in their view does not v Jains have a similar theory but the 
25^ «>°ving from a golden age reaches a 


Tjoint of degeneration, and then starts its ascent again tiU the age of perfec¬ 
tion is reached, and thus moves back and forth without cessation {see aeon). 

Books 
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COW. Of aU animals, the bovine species occupies the place of ^^test prom- 
nence in Hinduism. The cult of the bull was one of the chief rehgions of IndiK 
Valiev India, and representations of the bull are found among the st^bte 
seals and terracotta statuettes of that period. The two bme^ depicted “ ® 

seals are the now extinct aurochs, and the humped Brahma buh or 
indicus. which are often shown in profile with only one horn visible, and 

mistakenly termed 'umcom*. , , ,,, i i. i 

In these seals there is frequently depicted below the bull s mu^le a basket¬ 
like object fixed on a slim post, of which the exact significance is not Imoi/m. 
^lishid stone lingas and pierced stone yoni symbols found m the ^ciiuty 
may have possibly been placed in such receptacles, like the phallus m the 

baskets of the Mysteries of Greece. . 

Worship of the cow itself is less marked m the Indus Vahey ciyil^tion ^d 

appears to be linked with the worship of the Mother 

oFthe cow-goddess Hathor of Egypt. Many 

and offered homage to the cow and other bo^es ^d m fact 

do so today. In many rural places the cowshed is the temple. The Todas 

the Nflgiris worship thebuffalo, with an elaborate dairy ceremony ^d a ri 

buffalo^crifice. The KaUan tribe of the Tamil country (^o called the KaUw, 

KuUar or Maravar tribe) who are mainly an agncultural and ^toral people, 

but often classed with the Criminal Castes, use a sort of boomerang^d 

practice a buU-cult reminiscent of ancient Mycenae. To show their prowess 

young men leap on the back of an infuriated buU and recover a scarf tied to 

fte Vedic period the buU takes a subordinate place to the cow. It is stiU 
the Symbol of virility and a source of power, ^d the epithet B^ 
to several deities like Parafijaya, Dyaus, Indra Agm and ^ 

was used for pulling the vehicles of the nomadic Aryf^s, and the ox for 
ploughing theh field! when they settled down. But for the Ve<hc “ 

essentiaUy pastoral people it was the cow that was held speasd ^teem, for 
she gave milk and produced more bulls for the labour of the fields. Cattle 
represented wealth and were therefore treated vnth c^e, and were 
as the best of aU domesticated beasts. The cow is spoken of m the ? 
as ashnyd, 'not-slayable', but this prohibition was chiefly directed agaimt the 
kiltog of the milch-cow, and did not preclude the slaughter of 
for a variety of rehgious and communal reasons. From the AUareya 
we learn of the Aryan custom of sacrificing ox^ to the gods. Among ^em 
Indra in particular had a great fondness for beef, and bulls were sacrificed to 

him in herds of one hundred, or hecatombs. 

Several other Vedic sacrifices demanded the slaughter of buUs, after which 
a piece of the flesh was eaten by the sacrificer. Beef in those days ^^med part 
oithe regular diet* of the Hindu, rishis and brahmms not excluded. In the 
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marriage;, anu aiuycsiij.!. jL»uimg uie aiiiycsnpi poDsequiaj") ceremony a co 
known as the anustaraifi {mu-starani, ‘overspreading’) was slai^ n 
membered, and the internal organs laid on the body of the deceased 
There was never any reluctance to vse the hide of cows for prof^e d 
poses. Thus when a disputed boundary was under settlement a cow-sldn w ' 
placed over the head and shoulders of the arbitrator who was then believ^ 
to be imbued with wisdom and justice. The battle-drum of ancient days wm 
covered with animal skin, usuaUy the hide of a cow. ^ ^ 

The fertility of the cow was the measure of future prosperity, and if cattle 
bred plentifuUy it augured weU for the kingdom. In the ancient ceremony of 
vrtshotsarga {vrisha-utsarga, ‘bull-freeing’) a buU, stamped with some aus 
piaous sign, like the trident of Siva, was let loose on the Karttikeya full moon 
to ensi^ good breeding and the fertility of cattle. 

A wide nomenclature existed in Sanskrit for bulls of various ages and 
stages of life. Thus there were separate names for bulls used for work for stud 
purposes, as draught animals and so on. For cows a much richer vocabulary 
evolved covermg every important phase of a cow’s existence thus- 
w^ a new-^m calf; iakrit-kari, a very young calf; vatsa. a’young 
caM ^asat^a. a let out to graze with a wooden club hanging from its 
neck to resh^ it; dttyavah, a calf two years old; dvidan. a heifer a httle over 
two ye^ old which has its first pair of permanent teeth; chaturdan. with two 
pm^ pOTnanrat teeth, at the age of three; upasaryd, a heifer attaining 
puberty s^n, a barren cow; upasara, a heifer after her first mating- vehcd 
a rn^ ^ Dusc^ed; odyohina. a cow on the eve of delivery- erishti 
kas straatsS, a raw th'ai 

niillSSel anto^T„'^“; “ '??'■ a raw whose' 

^ calvmg, samdrhsamind, a cow calving every 

As one Hind™^ter m^t ^ T occupies a prominent place, 

been farmmoS from ^a^; ^vine have never 

were sacred cows, diva's vehiHp /i- daughter Surabhi 

own right. Krishna is assodatfa«l received worship independently in his 
and gopis (milkinajds^ and hi. j- ^ pastoral background and with cows 

‘cow-place’. Bulls 

common feature of In^ ardSectuS^fr^'^M ® 

It was, however onl^rn^T^? • • ^2"" Mau^an times, 
present era that the worshin of fh period in the early centuries of the 

in the Hindu reh'gion. This^was WhT aspects of a weighty credo 

the ‘Puranic’ period. It was believed fanatical zeal during 

as Brahma and that the sin of Idllintr ^ created on the same day 

Every part of the cow’s body S^he brahminicide. 

where the Aivins dwelt to tbL j ^ nostrils. 

By the fourth centr^Iy f ^ ^ '^here Yama was hidden, 

and it is related that a Chola tin a ^ capital offence by the Guptas, 

accidental killing of a cow Tiif execution of his own son for the 

S a cow. TiU fairly recently cow-killing was punishable 




■with death in Kashmir. The killing of cows in the present century even by 
Muslims who eat b^f regularly has resulted in frenzied co mm unal riots. 

In the train of such credulity came a whole spate of beliefs about the divine 
^TiimAl that still evoke the deep^t response from orthodox Hindus. Many 
Hindu organizations exist in India today which agitate for the total ban on 
cow slaughter. Gandhi who had the gift of expressing in unmistakable terms 
the deepest sentiments of the Hindu people declared, 

‘I yield to none in my worship of the cow. Cow-protection is the gift of 
Hinduism to the world and is one of the most wonderful phenomena in human 
evolution. Mother cow is in many ways better than the mother who gave us 
birth. Our mother gives us milk for a couple of years and then expects us to 
serve her when we grow up. Mother cow expects from us nothing but grass 
and grain. Our mother often falls ill and expects service from us. Mother cow 
rarely falls ill. Our mother when she dies means expenses of burial or crema¬ 
tion. Mother cow is as useful dead as when alive.' 

The Puranas enjoin cow-worship on the seventh (bright half) and twdf& 
(dark half) days of Aivina (September-October), and in the twelfth (bright 
half) day of Kdrttika (October-November). 

Another common Hindu belief is that all that comes out of the cow is 
sacred. This includes not only dairy produce, but the urine ^d dung mtte 
cow as well. An important nostrum in Hindu purification* rites is a mixb^ 
known as pancha-gavya, ‘five-cow’ ingredients, consisting of the five pr^ucts 
of the cow, namely, milk, ghee (clarified butter), curds, cow-dung and cow- 

^^^e drinking of go-miUra, ‘cow-urine’, is still practised by the devout and 
by women before and after delivery, and pious Hindus may still be s^ 
cupping their hands and drinking straight from the flow of a urinating cow^^ 
scatology). Washing in cow's urine is a form of purificatory snana or bath . 
A bright yellow pigment known as gorochana, prepared ^m the gallstone of 
a cow (but also from cow-urine or from the bile regurgitated up by her), is 
used for making sectarian marks on the body; mixed with cowdung it is ^en 
as a tonic and appUed to the genitals. In the villages the floors and he^ of 
mud huts are daubed with freshly-mixed cow-dung and earth to purify them 

and keep them clean. , • tn » 

Dust that is found in the hoof-mark of a cow (go-pada, cow-prmt) is a 
very powerful component of indigenous medicines. Hence aiso fte dust sti^ 
up by a herd of cows is sprinkled over the body as a beneficial dust bath . 
There is a go^achdra, ‘cow-pasture’, or sacred spot in many pkces of 
pilgrimage, where hoofprints, representing the hoofprints of Kjishpa s cows, 
are worshipped. In the ante-mortem ceremonies {see obseqmw) the dying 
man's hand is tied to the tail of a cow so that it might lead him to heavCT. 
If a child’s horoscope forebodes evil he is made to be bom agam by bemg 
passed under the belly of a cow {see pregnancy). 


I. Conrad, J. R. The Horn 6- The bword: The History of the Bull as Symbol of 
Power and Fertility, London, 1959- 
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IV. Karmarkar, A. P. The Religions of India, 1950. 

V. Ram, L. L. S. Cow-Protection in India, 1927. 

VL Rama, Sundara. Cow-Protectioyi in India, Madras, 1927. 


DADtT (1544 rnystic, saint and ascetic, the best known of Kah- ' 
Mowers, was bom in Ahmadabad in Gujarat, of parents who were ^ 
converts from Hinduism. AU the members of Dadu’s family bear Muha 
madan names and his own name appears to be a form of Daud (Davidi n 
affectionate dminutive of Allahdad. According to tradition he was found bv 
Lodi hif adoptive father, in a basket floating on a river. He was taken care 
of ^d brought up in his new home and foUowed his father’s professiornf 
cotton-^rder. When only eleven years old he was miraculously initiated bJ 
an aged mendicant, and an illustration depicting this episode is hnner 
nearly aU shrines dedicated to him. ^ ^ ^ is hung m 

D 5 da mamed early Md had four children, but at the age of twenty-five 
raounad the world »d spent the remainder of his lif! wandS Sd 
prea^g m and about RajputSna. Of himself he liked to say that hf S. 
neither Hmdu nor Muslim, but only a devotee of the MeSiU Go^ T, 
dreamed of a unificaUon of aU faiths and it was with tte^fect t^at 

body to the top of a hill followers carried his 

their sight. Tiffs legend howewr"^c^^^^'* miraculously transported from 

He burifd beneathTe A^ZtL his bones 

Dadu like ""hose shade he spent his last days. 

had a memorable interview^at^FaSSi whom he is said to have 

his verses and sayings oossesspH ct formally illiterate, but 

his own tongue he had a smattering of charm. Besides 

Persian and Arabic His dortrinpe ^ ^arati, Panjabi, Sindhi, Marathi, 
which comprise 5.000 ^"‘hodi^d in the Bdni or ‘Oracles’, 

deaUng in separate chapters with snbiV Poems, and aphorisms, 

and so on. Some of thW am set^ Truth, Faith, 

Apart from the Bdni the sect has ^ sectarian worship. 

Hindi and the vernaculars. ^ ^ considerabie literature both in 

Dadu is popularly said to have left a - • i 
what are known as Dddu-dvara nr ‘n ^ disciples out of whom 52 founded 
called ihdmba, many of which qfiii Dadu’ in special settlements 

I«»iu follow a sJpta Sufitr™-; Dado- 

cu^om of exposing their dSd. pattern. Like the Parsees they have the 
Dadu did not reouire fh® .^u j 

forbid marriage. PeopkVem Wn“ Pursuits, nor did he 

from the world or engage in if<! remain celibate; to withdraw 

sought to avoid giving pain to anw r Prohibited the eating of flesh, and 


japa or repetition of the name of God. According to him, 'Those are true 
sa^us who call upon the name of Niranjana', i.e. God. This term is translated 
both as ni-ranjana, ‘void of passion’, or nir-anjana, ‘free from stain, and 
unsullied'. He had little patience with the pretentions of orthodoxy either 
Hindu or Muslim. ‘The brahmins expound the scriptures while evil demons 
dance within them,’ he declared; and to Muslims he said, ‘Slay not the 
innocent; cut rather the throat of anger and slay your own self-esteem. 

Among the many aphorisms and sayings attributed to him ^e *e follow¬ 
ing- ‘Disciplining the mind is more needed than studymg the Vedas . World- 
liifess and not the world is evU’. ‘Where self is, God is not. Where Gc^ is, self 
is not. The abode is small, there is no place for two’. ‘As the opium-eater longs 

for opium, so does the soul yearn for God. v -i*- 

Dadu preached against all temples, but temples have been budt “ ^ 
name. He forbade images, but his pictures are accorded divme reverenc^ 
Relics were disdained by him, but his Bant is worshiped 
and homage is paid to his sandals and clothes. He rejected the need for 
pilgrimagS, but his devotees make pilgrimages to places 
naSrfi denounced caste but today only the twice-bom 
and the sect has nothing to do with outcastes. He preached the i^ty of 
mankind but there was an early split among his followers ^d rivalry ^ 
intrigue among his own disciples. He advocated peace and tolerance ^d 
cond^ed warfare, but one group of his followers developed mto one of *e 
most militant of ascetic warrior sects {see sadhus). He ° 

homage paid to heroes and saints, but water used for w^hmg the feet of the 
guna of the Dadu-panth today, is drunk by their foUowers. He away 
STcaste marks and cult uniforms but his foUowers ^ a pec^ar white «p 
with four comers and a flap hanging down belund, which each person has to 
make for himself as a badge of distinctiveness from the common herd. 

^L^Bhandarkar, R. G. Vaistiavism. Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 

Strassburg, 19^ 3 * . r j 

II. Orr, W. G. A Sixteenth-century Indian Mysttc. ljondon. 1947 - 
III. Wilson. H. H. Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, Calcutta, 1846. 


DAESHA, ‘dexterous’, a primordial creative rtsht of uncertam P , 

who in different texts is referred to as a.prajdpatt, a vtivad^a, > 

a manu. There is also said to be a daksha, like a raanu, for every His 
name in the form of Dakash occurs in the records of the Kassites and Mitanm 

Daksha is variously described as a son of Brahma spimgmgfrom^ nght 
thumb of the god: as emerging from the aU-encompassmg ^ti ^ 
creating Aditi; as the father and offspring of the moon, and, m a se<^d 
incarnation, as the son of the rishi Prachet^ by 
of Vishnu (a later legend to account for enimty towar^ Siva^ 

One myth has it that Daksha, the first of aU °“tat 2 

form of a beautiful woman, by whom he had inany J 

that he married PrasiUi (daughter of Pnyavrata and granddaughter ot 
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SvSyambhuva*) by whom he had, according to different accounts twe t, 
five, fifty or sixty daughters. In his second incarnation he had seven’soTi« 
aUegorical Krodha (Wrath), Tamas (Gloom), Dama (Punishment) Vik?® 
(Hostility), Angiras (Subjection), Kardama (Impurity) and A^va (GluttS^ 
Kardama is sometimes said to be the son of the jishi Pulaha. ^ 

Daksha's many daughters play a prominent part in Hindu mytholow 
One of them, Satl*, married Siva and in consequence of a quarrel between h 
husband and her father, committed suicide. The germ of this well-kno^ 
stoiy is found in the early legend that tells of the wrath of Rudra at not be^ 
invited to a sacrifice given by the gods. A later legend relates that Brahmf 
once mvited the gods and great yishis to a feast. Daksha arrived late andTii 
tte gods rose respectfuUy to greet him, except Siva. Seethine with 
D^ha left the hall planning vengeance. He arranged a great sacrifice 
Vislui^accordmg to the Puranas), to which he asked all the gods excent 
Siva. The^e Dadhicha informed Siva and his wife Satl about this, and the 
latter mo^ed beyond endurance at her own father's treatment of W 
husband threw herself mto the flames of the sacrificial fire. 

Irifiinat^ by the presumption of Daksha Siva determined to stop the 
sacnficial festivities. For this purpose he created a dreadful being from his 
mouth, the thousand-headed, thousand-armed Virabhadra who held thp 

^ ^ monster caused consternation among the assembled 

^este, while Siva wreaked his vengeance amongst them. Siva pierced the 
offerag Witt aa arrow, and such wastesurjuis^ri,?th« wa 

oiSa'^Sbl^ahSn? tt””' ‘he insolent 

Bhrigu. slew S sSLd tie ^^^ni), and the beard of 

geneSiy caused cLteWio^^^^^^^ t^ie Prajapatis, and 

rishishmnblypropitiatLthe SeSe?d */®"ty-one worlds. The gods and 
share of the ^ce md a^ortioned to him the choicest 

head could not be foimd so it wac 1 ^ara^e he had done. Daksha's severed 

was still raging, Vishnu aoneared story goes that while Siva 

to desist from his foliy aSacknoS^d*^ throat, compelled him 

borne by several personages inrlnd’* ^+ 1 .^ master. The name Daksha is 
Chief among thVSf^od^^^”^ S® ^ dharma-iastra. 

Siva, who married Sati- Kama vod married the daughters are: 

married Svadha-’ Vasishtha married Rati; Angiras the 

■Anasuya; Bhrigu mar ried Khvati Atri the sage married 

Viprachitti mSed Siih^a^^S Lakshmi; 

married twenty-seven of D^a'.^ ^ Soma 

twenty-seven nakshairas or wt ^nd became the father of the 

or lunar mansions {sec calendar); Dharma married 




ten (or thirteen) daughters of Daksha, through one of whom (Sraddha) he 
became the father of Kama, and through another (Sadhya) the father of the 
godling* Sadhya. 

The sage Kaiyapa married thirteen daughters of Daksha, namely, Aditi, 
the mother of the Adityas; Arishfa mother of the gandharvas; Danu mother 
of the Danavas; Diti mother of the Daityas; Kadru mother of the Nagas; 
Kalaka mother of the ferocious Kalakahja; Kamadhenu* the miraculous 
cow; Kha^a mother of the Yakshas and Rakshasas, called after her Kha^t- 
maja; Krodha (or Krodhavasa) the mother of the Piiachas and other flesh¬ 
eating monsters; Muni mother of the Maimeya {see Mandhatp); Puloma 
mother of the fierce Pauloma; Somati the mother of Sumati who married 
Sagara*; Vinata mother of Garuda. 

Books 

See under M3rthology. 

DANCE. In Indian art theory there is much confusion about the precise 
definition of the dance, since the medium overlaps into art forms that include 
all staged movement {nafya), the drama {nafaka), the mime-ballet {nfitya), 
and the dance {nxitta). TTie last is employed today only for abstract dance 
demonstrating pure bodily rh3^hm, in a series of rhythmic postures, gestures 
and movements to the accompaniment of music, expressing neither mood, 
sentiment nor story. 

By tradition the dance was invented by Siva who first danced the cosmic 
tdi} 4 (iva (see below). His spouse Parvati contributed The seductive Idsya. 
These became the protot3rpes of the male and female dances respectively. 
Historians of the dance believe that Indian dancing evolved from the ritual 
steps taken by priests and acolytes while executing certain tasks that in¬ 
volved going from one part of the ceremonial area to another. The sequence of 
hand movements in early religious ritual is correspondingly believed to be 
the origin of the hand mudrds. 

The rules of the classic dance were first codified by the sage Bharata* in 
his treatise the Ndfya-idstra. Like the other arts, the dance was closely 
linked with the emotions {see empathy) and the whole purpose of dancing 
was to create a certain mood in the spectator. Classical dancing was required 
to conform to the rules governing the postures, stances, facial expressions and 
hand movements collectively known as angika. These to a large degree have 
stereotyped the dances of the Indian classical tradition and a good knowledge 
of the significance of the angika symbols is necessary for a proper appreciation 
of the Hindu dance. Under the impact of modem trends Indian classical 
danr-ing has been simplified and has consequently lost much of its pedantry. 
The mudras have been made' comprehensible, the facial expressions more 
natiual, the orchestration more popular, and a great deal of attention is paid 
to stage effects, make-up and costume. 

All Indian tlanring is performed barefoot, but sometimes tiny bells, called 
gejjai, are worn by the female dancers around the ankles. The investiture 
with the bells is a solemn rite, in which a red thread is tied to the dancer's 
right arm and she is ceremonially presented with a pair of anklets. It is a 
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symbol of tte‘ profession and its acceptance means that the person has 
chosen dancing as a career and has been formally welcomed into the company 
of dance exponents. 

The dancing profession has, however, been regarded with disfavour by_ the 
orthodox, and in the past those who followed this avocation always c^e 
from the lower castes. The dancer was regarded as no better than a pimp and 
his wife a harlot. Even those who danced in religious worship were classed 
with public women. Dancing girls were employed in all the greater temples 
and certain sacred dances such as the kuUu could not be performed at ordinary 
places of entertainment but only in temples. Classic dance forms like the 
Bharata-natyam* were traditionally associated with the devadasls (‘God’s 
slaves’) as professional temple prostitutes* were euphemistically known and 
whose function it was to sing and dance before the deity. In the middle 
period of Hinduism with the rise of the sects, dancing was used as a devo¬ 
tional aid, but was largely confined to men. The Vaishijavite mystics Chai- 
tanya and Tukaram both danced in ecstasy before idols. 

With the advent of the Muslims the professional bayadere specializing in 
the erotic nautch (Ang. for Hindi ndch, ‘dance’), unattached to temples, 
became very popular. Nautch girls were the secular counterparts of the 
devadasis and were often employed at the courts of nobles. Their main 
object being to arouse the baser instincts of the male audience, their notoriety 
led to a further debasement of the dance and a deeper stigma being attached 
to the profession from which it has hardly recovered to this day. 

It was largely owing to the tireless advocacy of a young lawyer and dance 
student E. Krishna Iyer that the prestige of Indian dan rin g was to some 
extent restored during the twenties of this century. He explained the beauties 
of the classical style in practical public demonstrations in which he dressed 
up as a woman and performed the temple dances. When he felt he had 
suf^ently prepared the ground he brought forward a young danseuse named 
Balasarasvati whose performances won great acclaim from Indian and 
European critics. 

^^The dance is in essence a harmony between music and bodily movement, 
^e l^^ter, kno^ as angika* then becomes a form of com muni cation 
I arrmgement of the parts of the body in stances 

(s M), bends {bhanga), sitting positions {asanas) and, more rarely, re- 
cuin en postures {Dayana), with accompanying hand gestures {mudrds), 
jta exj^^ions {abhinaya), footwork {gait) and the acted composition 
K V several elements of angika may be regarded as letters of 

'rPo/T' ^1* 1 gestures, movements and facial expressions are 

in ^ ^ ok^ or verses of poetry. Theoretically they can be combined 

of thp esired text, which has lead to a highly complex ‘vocabulary’ 

a Texts on the subject do not always clearly show how 

are intemrif v them, and these 

are mterpreted freely by the exponent. 

indi(^p dance list: five movements of the chest (fully expanded to 

five deflated to show passion, and so on), 

hands m sixteen of the arms, several hrmdred of the 

u a), four of the adbomen, five of the waist, three of the 


buttocks, three of the thigh, two of the knee, tv/o of the calves, four of the 
ankle, and thirteen of the feet. 

The term abhinaya, ‘performance’, was at first used synonymously for 
ahgika and covered all the classical bodily movements and postures, but is 
now generally confined to the head movements and to ‘facial mime’. Hindu 
theorists enumerate; twenty-four head positions, nineteen head movements, 
six eyebrow movements, three eyelid movements, eight eye movements 
(natural, circular, diagonal, vertical, horizontal, fluttering, sidelong, and 
down), thirty-six kinds of suggestive glances, four cheek movements, six nose 
movements (dilating the nostrils, turning up the nose, and so on), ten lip 
movements (smiling, sneering, snarling, etc.), six teeth movements (baring 
the teeth, gnashing, etc.), six tongue movements, eight chin movements, and 
six neck movements. Best known of the neck movements is the rechaka (also 
called sundari, ‘beautiful’) which is the gliding of the head from side to side, 
with shoulders immobile, a characteristic feature of many kinds of Indian, and 
also Central Asian, dancing). 

The mudras’" or hand gestures fall into a separate category, and there are 
literally himdreds, some taken from conventional poses of meditative 
practice and some from the ritual gestxires of ancient sacrificial ceremonies. 
A few are fixed S5Tnbolic poses formed by the position of hand and fingers, 
but the majority of dance mudras are fluid and changing. In some cases as in 
the iirmanam of Bharata-natyam and other dances, the hands are rapidly 
flourished in a complicated series of movements. 

The gati (or gat), ‘gait’, is a generic term for all movements of the feet, 
from the intricate footwork executed in one spot, to the rhythmic progression 
of the dancer across the floor. The gati is usually a single phrase or sequence of 
the dance, which as a whole may be said to consists of a series of such gati. 
The nimble footwork in some of the Indian dances is quite extraordinary, 
done with great skill and a remarkable sense of timing. Thus the nautch- 
girls who dance the lasya parts of the Kathak dance often intersperse the 
regular dance movement with a gati, in this case a succession of decorative 
gliding steps in a lyrical sequence. The best exponents are said to practise 
these extremely short gliding steps on gauze without wrinkling it. The adavu, 
of Bharata-natyam, and the virile tatkar of the male dancer in the Kathak* 
are also types of gati. Variations of gati steps are the rechita, or ‘stepping’, 
a term originally applied to a particular kind of pace in a trained horse; the 
chdri, ‘prance’, stepping up with rather exaggerated footwork; utplavana, 
‘leaping’, so that both feet are well off the floor; chakra, ‘wheel’, the whirling 
movement where the dancer spins about in one spot. 

An interesting feature of Indian dancing practice is its accompaniment of 
certain meaningless syllables with whose inflections the dancer keeps time. 
Such a beat as, tai tai dhidhi tai, or, tai tai tarn, or tai tuhga taka tuhga, 
tikadhet taka, diga diga thai, ta tai tuhga tai, and similar syllabic patterns 
lend their strange rhythms to the dance. The instructor-musician of Bharata- 
natyam who calls out this onomatopoeic accompaniment interspersed with 
brief comments and technical directions is called the ndfuvan, who often 
accompanies himself with a pair of metal cymbals called talam. This mode of 
practice is used in the Bharata-natyam, Kathak, and various other dances. 
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These syllabes are known by different names such as sollukattu, bol, tat, that 
torah, tukra, paratia, and these terms are frequently used for the accompany¬ 
ing footwork as weU., , . , . , 

The acted sequence in a dance is known as a karana, doing , where the 
movement conveys a particular action, object or attribute. It is said to be a 
perfectly conceived composition of hands, body and limbs. The io8 classic 
katanas have been sculptured in stone in the Nataraja temple at Chidam¬ 
baram in South India. Elementary karanas are called gdtha and express 
simple actions such as carrying a pitcher on the head, donning bangles, 
weaving a garment, washing the face, milking a cow, a swaying tree, a creep¬ 
ing serpent. A more complicated variety of the karana is the angahdra which 
portrays a condition or emotion e.g. drunkenness, bewilderment, lust, 
meditation. There are traditionally 32 ahgaharas and the distinction between 
them and the karanas is not clear. A composite figure formed by a group of 
dancers performing a series of related karanas is called the pindt. In theory 
there are only 4 pindi, but in practice there is no limit to their number. 
Descriptions of the pindi vary and the term is now virtually obsolete. 

All the classic postures of the four great dance styles have been standard¬ 
ized, and will be found in articles on the mudr^, angika and asanas. They are 
regarded as ‘typical’ of the Indian dance and in recent times a few character¬ 
istic attitudes assumed by the dancer, such as the various ‘bends’ of the 
body, particularly the semi-knee bend with feet apart, the gliding neck 
movements from side to side, the rolling motion of the eyes, have been suffi¬ 
cient to label the dance as ‘classic’, often without justification. 


A typical stance is the sariidhyd or ‘juncture’, a pose of balance S5Tnbolizing 
the balance of Creation. Here the dancer stands with the weight of his body 
on the left leg, with left knee slightly bent; the right leg is stretched out 
resting on the heel, toes pointing up, sole of foot turned towards spectator; 
the torso and head inclined backward forming a straight line with the right 
leg. The right arm is held up sideways parallel to the ground wnth hand 
hanging down; the left arm is bent with outfaced palm, fingertips touching 
the head. The pose of Krishpa is also typical. The dancer assumes an upright 
jmsition, with his weight resting on the right leg. The left leg is crossed over 
t e n^t leg in front, resting on the toes. Both arms are raised parallel to the 
p’ound, left hand near the right cheek, right hand raised a little distance 
before it ^ though holding or playing a flute. The Nataraja pose has been 
made familiar by the sculptural masterpiece called Siva Nataraja, or Siva the 

weight of the body rests on the bended right leg 
7 - , and crossed over the knee. It is also caUed bhujahga- 

(snake-fright) smce the dancer ‘suddenly lifts up his leg as though he 
(VII p**209)^ ^ snake very near him and appears to be of unsteady gait 

above the prototypes of the two basic forms of 
Snt J for men and the lasya for women. The mdava, a 

raging and fierce emotion is said to have been Siva’s 
viPorojK! f <iramatic arts {see Bharata). The term is applied to any 

K* +? °^^7“oe sequence executed by a male dancer It was first 
performed by the victonous Siva at Chidambaram over the slain body of the 
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demon Mauyalka [see Siva); or, in another legend, when he grieved for the 
immolated Sati; as he danced his sweat fell to the earth and caused grains of 
rice (tanda) to sprout from the ground, whence its name. Alternatively, the 
name is said to derive from Tandu, Siva's drummer who improvised the music 
for the dance. 

There are many variations of the tandava. One is a sort of Devil Dance 
originally danced by Siva and his ghostly crew. Another is a Dance of 
Death, in which Siva is accompanied by Bhrihgi, a skeleton attendant who 
performs a travesty of Siva’s dance. A third form is known as the Nadanta, 
in which the dancer represents a toothless old man trying desperately to 
dance the vigorous dance of Siva. In yet another form called Ta^dava- 
talika, Siva’s mount Nandi keeps the time and the dance causes all earthly 
creatures to spring into existence. 

The Lasya (from lasa, ‘lively’) is a tender yet voluptuous dance invented by 
Parvatl as the prototype of aU feminine dancing. It is danced in many forms 
most of which are characterized by small seductive movements of the feet. 
One, the so-called ‘nautch-girl’s walk’, is a sudden succession of tiny steps 
which is almost a glide, and is considered to be extremely erotic. The feet are 
kept parallel and close together, one foot advancing only a few inches and 
the other following it with remarkable delicacy and exactness of time. The 
laghu, another form of lasya, is performed by reusing the heels slightly and 
alternately beating them on the floor. A typical lasya dance is the Mohinl- 
attam, which was popular in Malabar till the beginning of the present century. 

Four great Hindu dance styles each with its distinct features have been 
evolved in India. These are the Bharata-ndtyam* of Tanjore; the Kathak* 
of Uttar Pradesh; the Kathdkali* of Malabar; and the Manipuri of the hill 
people of Manipur state in Assam. The Manipuri is danced by men and women, 
either accompanied by a chorus of singers or providing their own vocal 
accompaniment. The dancers’ costumes are extremely rich and colourful, 
with the girls wearing long wide skirts with a hooped box-like flovmce which 
stands out stiff around the hem. The dance is soft and graceful and powerful 
withal. There is much swaying and sinuous motion, though the performers’ 
faces remain immobile. It is notable as being the source of inspiration for the 
‘lyrical ballet’ style taught at Santiniketan. 

Most of the Manipuri dance themes centre around Krishna and the gopts, 
but one dance, the Laiharoba (‘merrymeiking of the gods’) is of very remote 
origin. It begins with an offering of fruit and flowers to the lai or gods, by 
gaily dressed girls led by a priestess. The young men form a circle around 
them, select partners and dance the story of the love of a poor but noble 
youth for a princess. 

Many minor classical dances are also found in various comers of India. 
Some have come down from early times and still retain their unique charm 
and traditional flavour. Such are the Kuchipudi of Andhra and the Chhau of 
Orissa. The Kuchipudi is named after a small village in Andhra, the centre of 
a dance-drama performed by certain brahmin families and passed down 
from generation to generation. The roles of both men and women are taken 
by male actors. Each actor introduces him.se1f with a daru, an eleborate 
entrance motif of postures, gestures and dance patterns. The themes of the 
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dance-dramas are varied, but all are reUgious. A popular subject is Jayadeva’s' 

is danced in spring usuaUy in honour of. Siva. The traditional 
natrons of this dance are the rulers of Seraikhela state in Orissa, who them- 
L es take part in its performance. It is danced only by males, the female 
narts being taken by boys. Many of the performers wear masks (chhau) 
whence the name. Among the Chhau dances are variations on the taridava 
(see above); the Mayiira or ‘peacock’, in imitation of the play of the peacock 
at the approach of spring: and the Sahara or hunter's dance, aU of which have 
been popularized by well-known Indian dance exponents. 

In addition to the four chief dance styles and the lesser classical forms 
already considered, there are hundreds of other regional dances performed on 
special occasions, such as the war dance, devU dance, rain dance, harvest 
dance, marriage dance, which are characteristic of various groups, tribes, 
castes’ and rural communities all over India. These are roughly classed as 
Folk Dances. As a rule all folk dances are devoid of mime, facial expression, 
and stylized mudras. The steps are natural and the beat is usually provided 
by a single drum. The costumes are colourful. 

All warlike tribal peoples, like the Bhils and the Nagas, have a war dance. 
The Nagas of Assam have very striking costumes, including a skull head¬ 
dress and buffalo horns. Spears are fiercely brandished and there is much 
frenzied movement. Other primitive tribes, especially in south and central 
India have devU dances, which are perfoimed at night. There is a monotonous 
beating of drums and a great deal of high-pitched yelling. Hand mudras of a 
rather free type often accompany these dances. 

Ritual dances during marriage, harvest, sowing and the rains are also 
very common. Such are the Gagariva, the water-pot danc,e of the women of 
Bra], the earthly abode of Krishna; and the Garba (or Garva) of the women of 
Gujarat. The leader of the group sings the first line of the garba song, the 
rest repeat it in chorus, the whole being accompanied by the dancers clapping 
hands and bending gracefully from side to side at every clap as they progress 
round in a circle. 

Among the dances that have aroused the particular interest of anthropolo¬ 
gists, besides the war dances of the Assamese tribes, are the various fertility 
, dances of tribal India, of which the rain dance of the Rajbansi tribe of Cooch 
Bihar is often described. It is performed in the nude* by women, usually 
young girls, who strip'naked and dance before an earthen image of their 
deity in a jungle clearing. The dance is accompanied by a song pleading for 
rain, interspersed with ribald words and gestures. Gradually the pace is 
increased; the movements get wUder and wUder and they start hurling curses 
at the idol and spitting upon it. Both song and dance become obscene in the 
extreme until the girls fall on the idol and smash it to pieces, thus marking 
the end of the dance. 

Very popular throughout the .country is the folk dance known as the rds- 
llla (or rasa-lfla, ‘passion-sport’) of which many variants are known. They 
are generally circular dances, with a circle of women, or men and women, 
dancing wound a male and female couple. One form, which first became 
popular in Mathura, represents Radha and Kpshi^a surrounded by their 
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youthful companions, the cowgirls and cowherds of Vrindavana. Such dances 
are also called rdsa-mandala, 'passion circle'; or mandala-nrilya, 'circle^ 
dance'. A similar dance is the Rdma 4 ild, which is performed to conunemorate 
the victory of Rama over the demon king Havana, 
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DANDA, 'rod', signifies chastisement, coercion, and the rule of force, and 
symbolizes the fearsome majesty of sovereign power. In Hindu polity it is 
held to be one of the chief principles of state management. Manu and the 
lawgivers declared that the whole world was governed by the danda. Agni 
bums through fear, Surya sends forth his beams through fear; through fear 
Vajm blows, Mrityu slays, and the stars stay in their courses. 

Among the precepts of the Mahdhhdrata there is one which states, 'Right 
leans on might (danda) as a creeper on a tree. As smoke follows the wind, so 
right follows might'. The Puranas declare, 'As the reins check the steed, as the 
yoke controls the bull, as the iron hook restrains the elephant, so danda 
controls the world'. Danda moves the universe, piercing, cutting, wounding, 
maiming, afflicting, causing consternation and panic in the hearts of all. It is 
danda and danda alone, irresistible and terror-striking, that makes the earth 
prosper, that brings about morality and makes virtue possible. 

Danda restrains the ungovernable and punishes the wicked. It creates a 
fierce dread, makes men tremble for their fields, their possessions, their cattle, 
their families and themselves, and through this fear renders them docile and 
subservient, and thus maintains peace and order in the state. Without dan^ 
men will never obey the law or tread the path of righteousness. Without 
danda no maiden would marry the man selected for her by her parents but 
would give herself to any plausible rogue. Without danda no one would milk 
the cows, no warrior would go forth to battle, no brahmin study the Vedas, 
no §udra remain servile. 

The king is warned that if he is not prepared to use the danda, to be stem 
and ruthless, to cmsh and to kill, as the large fish kUl the little fish, he 
should abandon every hope of success, for if men think him soft they will 
despise him. Three things are to be avoided: a priest who does not know the 
Vedas; a woman with a wagging tongue; and a kingdom whose king hesitates 
to use the danda. 
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Da^da is depicted as a great eunuch deity, black of visage, having four 
great fangs, four arms, eight legs and many large, bloodshot and unblinking 
eyes. His ears are pointed, his hair stands erect, and his tongue is forked H 
is called the First Legislator, the Elder Manu, the Affectionless, the Fathe^ 
of Morality, the Sword of Dharma, the Fury of Virtue, the Dread Preventer^ 
the Terrible Avenger, the Parent of Prosperity, the Purifier, the Merciless 
Judge, the Refuge of Kings. 

Books 

See under Politics. 


J)ANpiN(c:. AD 600) Sanskrit writer of probably South Indian origin. He is 
the author of Kdvyddaria {kdvya-ddaria, ‘poetiy-mirror’) an important 
contribution to poetics*, and a gadya (prose) romance called Dasa-kumdra- 
charita (Ten Princes' Adventures’) written in elegant and polished but 
involved Sanskrit. Dandin resorts to frequent verbal tricks and grammatical 
devices to display his mastery of language. For example, a lover who has 
been severely bitten on the lip by his ardent mistress is made to say his part 
without the use of labials, since he is now imable to pronounce them. The 
story of the novel is long and rambling, full of curious episodes of magic and 
wonder, Uke the adventures of medieval princes in Western fairy tales. But 
through it all one obtains a vivid glimpse of the luxury and depravity of that 
age. Love is at its most sordid and unrefined, an affair wholly of the senses, of 
violent and unrestrained lusts which arise suddenly arid demand fulfilment 
without delay, disregarding all obstacles. These weaknesses along with the 
^gar puns and suggestive innuendos, the graphic details of seduction, and 
tte general departure from good taste have earned for it the censure of critics 
Dotn Indian and European. 

Books 
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(See also undef Sanskrit.) 



wiffi the +K A ^^^vata class of Kathiawar, and invested 

in ^ At tWrt=«n he suffered the tel 

Sivaratri hp nK ^popular Hinduism when, keeping vigil at the feast of 
image of 3iva sa^cial food prepared and presented to the 

nnde,^a sometime later of his 

problems of life 6 loved dearly, set him thinking earnestly on the 

tive and critical minfi after-life. This early evidence of a contempla¬ 

tive and critical mind led his parents to decide to get him married as soon 
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as .P^ible but wMe preparations for the marriage ^ ere being made he 
qmetly left home. He was twenty years old at the time 

From theri on the young man associated and discoursed with sannySsins 
improvmg his knowledge of the Vedas and Hindu philosophy, and in fact 
becommg a saimyasin himself, assuming the religious name of Dayananda. 
He travelled widely throughout India, acquiring varied experiences, on one 
oc^ion nearly drowning in the chill waters of a Himalayan stream. 

His study of Tantrik phdosophy confirmed his view that much popular 
Hinduism was corrupt and perverted. He writes. ‘My astonishment knew no 
bounds when I read with my own eyes in Tantrik books of the sexual inter¬ 
course of mother and son. of the worship of a naked woman, of the ta iring ©f 
meat, wine and drjigs, and that salvation was expected through all this'. He 
pulled out a dead body from the river and dissected it to find out whether he 
coidd discover the nS^is and chakras that the tantriks spoke about so much. 
Failing to find these he pitched his Tantrik books into the river along with 
the corpse. 


After years of searching Dayananda at last found his true preceptor in a 
blind gUTO, Swami Virajananda of Mathura, a great Vcdic scholar and 
grammarian who for four years from i860 to 1863 taught him the scriptures 
in their purest form, and before parting enjoined Dayananda to devote him¬ 
self to the mission of uplifting the country, of rescuing the sacred texts, and 
of promulgating the Vedic faith. 

From 1863, Swami Dayananda Sarasvati as he now came to be called, 
began his travels again to teach the new Vedic philosophy, and fearlessly 
condemned idolatry in Banaras and Mathura. On the advice of Keshab 
Chandra Sen he gave up delivering his lectures in Sanskrit in favour of the 
simple Hindi of the masses. He met the other leaders of the Brahmo Samaj in 
Calcutta and for a time thought of co-operating with them but owing to 
^erences he eventually decided to start a society of his own. In 1874 he was 
in Bombay, in dose touch with the Prarthana Sarnaj, and it was here that 
he founded in 1875 the Aiya Sam&j (Noble Sodety). But its initial success was 
greatest in the Panjab, and Lahore soon became the sodety's headquarters. 
His book, entitled Salyartha Prakaia, ‘Truth Manifest’, written in HinHi in 
1874 sets forth most of the guiding prindples of the movement. 

Dayananda s end at Ajmer was m3^terious. He had publidy rebuked the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influence of a courtesan, and he 
died in circumstances that gave rise to the suspidon that he had been 
poisoned. There was however no dear proof. About ten years after his death 
a split occurred in the samaj between a progressive party led by Lajpat Rai 
that advocated modem education, freedom in diet, and the universality of the 
Arya creed, and the conservatives who favoured vegetarianism, the ancient 
gurukula system of education* and the propagation of their teachings for the 
benefit of Hindus only. 

Whereas Rammohan Roy had been attracted by the Upanishads and 
Vivekananda by the Vedanta, Dayananda went straight to the source of 
both these systems, the Vedas. He regarded the Vedas as the eternal, infallible, 
perfect wd complete revelation of God, given to the world one hundred 
billion years ago. His watchword was ‘Back to the Vedas', and his purpose 
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was to revive Vedic reUgion as based on the exegesis of the texts in Yaska's 
mukta (see etymology), although his own interpretation was largely fanciful 
and often forcibly adapted to suit h’'s preconceptions. As he knew no English', 
his inspiration was derived main’y from indigenous sources. 

Dayananda held that India was the fountainhead of all culture, both 
material and spiritual, and that Sanskrit was the parent of all l^guages. His 
followers went further in asserting that the Europeans, Persians, Chinese, 
Aztecs and Mayas, received their culture and wisdom from prehistoric 
invaders from India who had conquered their lands. All the religions of the 
world, including Judaism, Christianity and Islam were garbled versions of 
the primal Vedic revelation, and all these religions were destined to succumb 
before the triumphant march of the eternal Vedic faith. 

He further held that all knowledge, secular as well as religious emanated 
from the Vedas, and that many of the scientific principles and discoveries 
which were unknown to Europe till a century or two ago were referred to in 
the Vedas. He was the most vocal of those modem Indian scholars who seek 
to read into the elementary concepts of the ancient texts the results of the 
most recent scientific advances (see sanatva). His followers believe that 
a careful reading of the sacred scriptures would reveal that the steam engine, 
the aeroplane and radio, the latest discoveries in medicine, the chemical 
composition of water, the microbic origin of disease, and as other inventions 
and discoveries came into view, that television, the atom bomb, radar and so 
on were all known to the ancient pshis, and that an infinite number more are 
still available to those who have the wisdom to interpret the hidden meanings 
embodied in the Vedic texts. 

In his metaphysics Dayananda evolved a synthesis of the Advaita andf' 
Samkhya systems. To the dual principles of Saihkhya he added a third, 
positing Purusha (Universal Soul), Prakrit! (Primordial Substance), and God, 
As a monist, however, he insisted on a non-dualistic version of this metaphysi¬ 
cal trimty. Again, though accepting the doctrine of karma (a pre-Aryan 
notion) ^d transmigration (which is not found in the J^ig-veda), he did not 
believe like the Vedantins (whose pantheism he vigorously denounced) that 
emancipation resulte in a loss of individuality. The soul, he taught, enjoys 
Mppmess in emancipation and consequently cannot be lost in the Absolute. 

e soul is a free agent, separate from God, and salvation is attained by 
contmued well-doing. 

He maintained that the religion of the Vedas was monotheistic and in his 
^atyaHha Prakdia, which opens with a chapter on the names of God, he 
explan^ that these names merely describe God's nature, quahties and activi- 
^ infimte. Though thirty-three gods are mentioned in the 
forces of nature. He further endeavoured to establish 
F? , ^ Vedas did not sanction idolatry as there was not a single 
^tings to support the worship of idols. 

Hinduism that was being practised aroimd him, 
anic re pon^ The Pura^as he dismissed as fairy tales,^and the MdhSb^ 
35 merely literary treasures and nothing more. He 
popular Hinduism of its gross and vulgar elements, 
ne summary of the other teachings of Dayananda and his followers 
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may be cited here. He was opposed to polytheism, i lolatry and animal 
sacrifices. In the first edition of Satydrth-a Prakdia he subs ribed to beef-eating 
under .certain circumstances, but in later editions h^ condemned it im- 
equivocally. He subsequently formed a society for the protection of cows, and 
wrote a book on the subject. Todfey all members of the Arya Samaj are 
obliged to protect cattle and are absolutely forbidden to slaughter cows or 
eat their flesh. 

Dayananda also opposed irdddha ceremonies, caste based on birth, un- 
touchability, long pilgrimages, and ritual ablutions. He condemned child- 
marriage, purdah and female backwardness. He did not permit the remarriage 
of widows, but adopted a variation of niyoga {see levirate) which permitted 
cohabitation with widows apart from marriage, for the procreation of 
offspring. 

He vigorously denounced Christianity because many Hindu outcastes were 
turning to that religion. By means of iuddhi (purification*) rites Dayananda 
made every effort to bring them back to the Hindu fold, and even tried to 
convert non-Hindus to the Arya dharma. He was sufficiently enamoured of 
the scientific achievements of the West to be more than zealous in claiming 
them as belonging to India. He borrowed many ideas from the Western 
world and Christianity and most of his social reforms were undertaken as a 
result of European influence. The foundation of such organizations as the 
Arya Tract Society, Women's Arya Samaj, Young Men’s Arya Samaj, the 
Vedic Salvation Army, and his schools, colleges, orphanages, widows' homes 
and relief centres, were due to direct Christian inspiration. 

The Arya Samaj rites include Sunday worship, the reading, preaching and 
teaching of the Vedas. The society lays emphasis on dtkshd (initiation), the 
daily observance of the homa, sarhdhya and other devotions, and the recital 
of the Gayatri mantra. The Agni-conc^^i is prominent in Arya Samaj ritual 
but there are no regular priests and the organization is run on democratic 
lines. Members of the Samaj have to pay one per cent of their income and to 
subscribe to the ten niyama or principles. Besides, every Arya must cultivate 
brahmacharya (continence) if unmarried, tapas (austerity), satya (truth) and 
Brahma (devotion to God). 
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DESIGNS. There is still much uncertainty about the origins and sources of 
Indian designs, such as are seen in indigenous pottery, jewellery, rrietal and 
ivory work, wood carving, furniture, papierra§.ch6 work, domestic interiors, 
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raneoli floor designs and ritual mandalas, dolls and toys, weapons, book- 
cowrs, pen-boxes, manuscript borders, textUe goods (saris, bed-covers, 
t>illow-^cases, kerchiefs, shawls), and a hundred and one other common 
obiects of the craftsman’s art. Scho’ci.s at first believed that the basic patterns 
were of ‘immemorial antiquity’ in India, but a more detailed analysis based 
on historical research and comparative study h^ shown that many of what 
today are termed ‘Indian’ designs are derivative. 

Very little positive data can be gleaned in this respect from references in 
the Vedas, Epics and Puranas. There are fabulous descriptions of the re¬ 
splendent costumes and eye-dazzling apparel of the monarchs and princes of 
yore, of their gorgeous and multi-coloured robes shot with gold and silver and 
studded with precious gems whose brilliance darkened the sun, but the in¬ 
formation given suggests only a strong predilection for bright ornaments* 
and shiny trinkets, and a great love of personal adornment, but provides few 
specific details of any traditional motifs. 

It is to be remembered that in most ancient communities design had a 
primarily magical significance. It was not just a casual product of the artists’ 
fancy or the result of some sudden inspiration. It was a sacred inheritance 
which it was his duty to preserve. Even as late as the Moghul period the 
naqqdsh or professional pattern-designer decided which of several established 
motifs was to decorate a particular object. Many an ancient design thus had 
religious and symbolic significance that made its perpetuation a matter of 
necessity. Those who transmitted the heritage were obliged to observe every 
serif and curlicue as ordained by the tradition of the tribe. 

The earliest extant specimens of ancient patterns point to a close assimila¬ 
tion of foreign influences. The trefoil pattern on the shawl of the bearded 
limestone figure of Mohenjodaro (c. 2000 bc) has been traced to Sumeria. The 
foliate ornaments and minor motifs on Anoka’s columns* (c. 250 B c), centuries 
later, are Achaemenian and Hellenistic in derivation. The ‘diaper’ pattern, a 
small recurrent floral design within a geometrical shape, and many varieties 
of sculptural motifs are first found in Sirkap, Jandial and other Hellenistic 
centres in Gandhara. Certain costumes in the Ajanta frescoes are direct 
replicas of Sasanian styles in their decorative designs. 

The influence of the northern ‘barbarian’ nomads on the minor arts such as 
those of the jeweller, metal-worker and textile designer is also accepted as 
beyond ^pute. The ‘barbarians’ excelled in this line and the geometrical 
designs, intricate floral patterns and animal forms used by them are now held 
to be characteristically Indian. Dr Nihar Ranjan Ray says, ‘Quite a good 
many forms, patterns and designs of the Indian goldsmith’s art today can 
toectly be traced to northern nomadic forms of Scythic art which were 
brought into India by West-Asiatic people and the Sakas and Kushans’ (HI# 
* Much of this heritage has been preserved in the present-day costumes 
of the women of Gurjara ancestry in Gujerat and Kathiawar, and of Hun 
Mcestry m Rajputana, whose richly hued skirts, exquisitely embroidered 
bodices, and gorgeous jewellery display motifs still reminiscent of Central 

In the early medieval period the Muslims were responsible for introducing 
a wide variety of beautiful designs. Since the reproduction of human or 
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animal figures was forbidden by Koranic interdiction, a profusion of geo¬ 
metric^ and floral arabesques of exquisite delicacy was evolved in Mudim 
countries, and many of them have passed into Indian art. One of the most 
typical motifs of India, that of a leaf with a curled end, variously said to 
represent the footprmt of the goddess Gauri, or the leaf of the pan, or of the 
^ Sasanian motif which was brought to India along 
With the fluid classical line of beauty' and the popular 'tree of life' patterns 
some tune after the Muhammadan invasion. 

Scholars hold the view that a number of designs now in use preserve 
ancient mdigenous motifs. These are to be found in some kinds of pottery, in 
TOStic dolls and toys, in ivory work and also in the form of 'pure' desims 
rao\ra as rangoli, ‘coloured’, where the pattern is traced directly on the floor. 
The latter is executed throughout India, chiefly by women, the designs of 
Bombay, Tamilnad, Andhra, Maharashtra and Bengal being particularly 
good. The skill is known variously as holam, muggu, dlpand or alipdna. The 
patterns may be drawn by means of a small piece of cloth wrapped around the 
finger soaked in a thin "ground of rice-powder, or by sprinkling coloured 
powders between thumb and finger on the ground, or by allowing it to pour 
gently through a perforated cardboard box. 


Rangoli designs are used to decorate thresholds, courtyards, living-room 
floors on festive occasions and are intended as auspicious and sacred areas to 
welcome the deiti^. Some trace their relationship to the mapdala*. It is 
thought that certain rangoli designs have come down imchanged through the 
centuries, and students have traced the ^pana of Bengal to the ancient 
outhnes used in the Indus Valley. But it is loo fluid a medium to have sur¬ 
vived unchanged for very long, and the art has in fact reflected many varying 
trends in designs, such as trees, arabesques, human and animal figures, 
landscapes, historical events and even historical and political personages. 

The last phase in the development of Indian designs is seen with the 
coming of the Europeans. The foreign merchandise distributed to markets 
throughout India by way of Diu, Goa, Pondicherry, Hugh and other European 
trading centres included commodities from Portugal, England, Holland and 
France, and the designs of many of these wares were soon copied by the 
Indian craftsmen. The extraordinary imitative faculty of the Indian has 
been consistently noted by foreigners from the time of the Greeks {see Art), 
so much so that in the early seventeenth century Sir Thomas Roe counselled 
the East India Company against sending certain kinds of embroidered goods, 
since Indian craftsmen had copied them and were using the motifs themselves. 

Today many decorative designs are borrowed from the West. A number are 
artfully contrived variations on Indian designs, adapted to suit the taste of 
the European customer. But imfortunately many of the designs produced for 
export, especially in textiles, show little trace of traditional Indian designs 
and motifs. 
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DESIEA (fl. AD 1230), also known as Vedanta-desika or Veiikatanatha a 
native of Kanchipuram who spent most of his life at Srirahgami in South 
India. As one of the greatest of Ramanuja’s successors, he is a prominent 
figure in the history of Vaishnavism*. A voluminous writer in Tamil and 
Sanskrit he was practically deified after his death, and came to be regarded 
as an incarnation of the bell of Vishnu. He was the founder of the Vadagalai 
{vadd-kalai) or northern sect of Vaishnavism which accepts both the Tamil 
Prabandham and the Sanskrit witings as canonical. 

The central teaching of Desika’s philosophy as further elaborated by his 
followers upholds Vislonu as the only Lord, uncreated, all-powerful, everlivine 
Their concept of Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, has elements of Sakta 
theology, and the worship of both is greatly stressed. The grace of God is the 
chief hope of mankind, but man must make an effort himself to attain to this 
grace. God’s grace is sahetu, ‘with cause’, as opposed to Lokacharya’s belief 
that it is spontaneous. Bhakti or faith should be of the markata (monkey) 
t}^, as opposed to Lokacharya’s* view that it should be of the cat type. In 
other wor^ man must cling to god by his own exertion, just as a baby- 
monkey clings to its mother. Only by maintaining his ‘monkej^-hold’ on the 
divine can man share in God's grace. 
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(dh^van-tari, ‘arrow-moving’), a deity of probably 
antiquity. His name suggests the parabolic flight of an 
an arr’ Tn ^ Y identified with the sun, since the sun also ‘moved in 

Dhvsirian nf he was the son of the sage Dlrghatamas and 
^ tte Churning of the Ocean 

tradition AvnrvwT"^ or nectar* in a milk-white chalice. According to 

^ or he science of health and medicine is attributed to 

disciole^of ^ ^ ^ishiju himself, in others as a 

conqueror of the mai^ * others as a pupil of the eagle-god Garuda, and the 
wL people. The name or title of 

author of numeronc x semi-legendary teacher of medicine and 

the court of Kimr Ayurveda, and by one of the 'nine gems' at 

the son of the lisW Gala latter Dhanvantari was said to be 

historical 
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See under Ayurveda History, and Mythology. 
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EfflAEMA, a term of very wide connotation. In its broadest sense it is used 

for the universal laws of nature that uphold the cosmS. XhT^icrol 

^aima is usuaUy termed signifying the cosmic order or the mgSl o 

the cosmic processes: the rising and setting of the sun, t£ SK the 

se^ons, springtime and harvest; even concepts like the intrinsic^ustice and 

2 d ^ to mean theS 

?weS alf tL . ^ weU-known hymn! 

Sweet the ivin^ to him who desires moral order’. In the 

Varuna is the guardian of rita. • ^ ’ 

conduct of the individual or 
behaviour, as found in the Dharma-ilstras, 
nror^prh^^^ ’ of the virtues enjoined by ethics, leading to 

proper behaviour and moral conduct. Hindu ethics* evolved a scheme of 
tour human ends, or purusMrtha, of which dharma was the third 

implies justice, virtue, morality, religious merit and 
nghteousness, law, duty, the Good, the True, the Norm, the Ideal, the Way. 
B^ic to dharma in practical life is the notion of karma* or wiUed activity 
which detemmes a man’s future incarnation. Closely connected with this 
conce^ of dhama is the observance of caste* rules for it is only within the 
*be obligations of dharma may be best observed. 
\'/Ju- dharma is one’s duty performed for its own sake, 

iudhishthna says m the Mahabharaia, Tf I do not look for the reward for 
my conduct it is because I do not trade in virtue, or greedily seek the fruits 
my nghteousness. I follow the paths of those who have lived wise and holy 
hv^ be^^e I consider it my duty to do so’. Kpsima in a weU-known passage 
teaches ‘Service without reward’. 

tr,+5® dhanna is nirdharma or antinomianism*; anrita or un- 

22 k ^ or sm*; and adharma, vice or unrighteousness, often personified 

as Adharma, son of Brahma and husband of the godling* Nipiti. 
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^ l^hattriya fishi, whose father Uttanapada was the second son 
of Manu Svayariibhuva. Uttanapada had two wives, the proud eind arrogant 
favomite Suruchi, who was the mother of a son named Uttama, and a second 
mte Suniti (or Sunpta) who was humble and gentle, and had four sons named 
Dhruva, Kirtiman (or Kirtivat), Ayushman and Vasu. 

Even as a child Dhruva was contemptuously treated by Suruchi who 
^clared that only her son Uttama was fit to ascend the throne. Suniti and 
Dhruva accepted the claim, the boy sa}nng that he desired nothing more 
what could be acquired by his own merit. Although a kshattriya, the youth 
joined a society of fishis and studied under their guidance. He became a 
rishi himself and went through a rigorous course of austerities from which 
all the efforts of Indra and the gods to distract him were of no avail. At the 
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end of his long probation he secured boons from Vishnu and was raised to the 
firmament as the Pole Star. 

Dniva^s son Prachina-garbha, was tho father of Chakshusha who became 
the sixth Manu*. Chakshusha’s grandson Vena* became the first of all 
consecrated kings on earth. Sixth in descent from Vepa was the arch-sage 
Daksha, and the grandson of one of Daksha’s daughters was Vaivasvata the 
seventh Manu, the Manu of the present age and the progenitor of mankind 
after the Flood. 

Dhruva was also called by his patronymic Auttanapadi; and Graha- 
dhara or pivot of the planets. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

DIAGNOSIS. The Sanskrit term niddna (ni-dana, 'through-knowing’) is an 
almost literal equivalent of the Greek dia-gnosis, and covers that branch of 
Ayurveda*, Hindu medical science, which examines the cause {hetu) of a 
di^ase {roga) with a view to understanding its nature and prescribing a cure. 
In theory the study of diagnosis is extremely complicated since it takes into 
account the interaction or combination {sathyoga) of all aspects of a patient’s 
life. The importance of these aspects has been variously stressed and widely 
different theories of their nature and sphere of operation abound in Ayurvedic 
literature. To be clearly grasped in aU its ramifications, a comprehensive 
chart is to be drawn up in which a place is found for each likely detail that 
might have contributed to the disease. Their permutations and combinations 
are infinite, so this type of diagnosis often has little bearing on the disease in 
question, and few if indeed any physicians today trouble to take more than 
a few of these theoretical factors into account. Often, the tabulation is ignored 
and the doctor just proceeds along the paths dictated by common sense. 

Among the causes of disease, several are ‘hidden’. These include a man’s 
karma*, or his actions in a past and in the present life, which have a cumula¬ 
tive reaction, manifesting itself as the disease. Then there is the diabolic 
theory, accounting for all sickness as due to the operation of malignant 
demons who plague men, either out of malice or at the bidding of sorcerers. 
Diseases also occur as a result of spells, curses, divine wrath and the evil eye. 
Much of this lore is to be foimd in the Atharva-veda. 

■ factors likewise play an important part in diagnosis, and the 

influences of the heavenly spheres on the physical and subtle bodies of men, 
is worked out on astrological principles. Related to this are the diseases caused 
by disturbances of the astral body, when the na^is, chakras, prdi^as and other 
known to esoteric physiology are said to be affected. 

ine Atharva-veda classifies diseases as those produced by fire, water and 
to the three humours* of the body. Diseases are also 
produced by worms (sometimes translated 'germs’ by Hindus today) and 
msec . iKruta (fourth century ad) and others classify causes as extraneous 
(e.g. as ro ogical influence), bodily (rheumatism), mental (inseinity), natural 
old age, hunger, thirst), accidental (fractures), seasonal (boils and prickly 
heat) and hereditary. One of the chief causes of hereditary diseases is said to 
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be diseased semen or menstrual fluid, which results in leprosy {kushfha) 
cancer {vrana) and venereal disease {rdjayakshma). Su^ruta says, ‘Men die in 
spite of the best treatment, for when life has to end then spirits, ghosts and 
infernal imps prevent the action of medicine'. 

The physician Charaka* (second century ad) laid stress on omens for 
diagnostic purposes which had to be read from the moment the messenger 
came to summon the physician to the patient's house, and continued there¬ 
after. Su^ruta interpreted the dreams of the patient, giving them either, a 
Uteral, opposite or symbolical meaning. Thus, he who dreams that a bamboo 
tree grows out of his body, or is being swallowed by a fish, or has intercourse 
with his mother, or grows bald, or is overcome and bound by crows, or 
climbs an anthill—^if he is healthy he \vill fall sick, and if he is sick he will 
die. It is auspicious to dream of gods, brahmins, mountains, elephants and 
brightly burning fires. 

Finally, diagnosis took into account the patient's own condition, his family 
background, heredity, caste, the ‘soil factor', i.e. the climate, food and water 
of the country of his origin; his birth and upbringing, his character, tempera¬ 
ment and physical constitution; whether his disease was ‘hot’* or ‘cold', 
and a complete physical examination. This physical examination included 
the general appearance (rUpa) of the patient; spar^a (‘touch’) or the feel of 
his skin to ascertain his temperature; the examination of his eyes (netra), 
tongue (jihvd), faeces {purtsha) and urine {mUtra). In certain cases it also 
meant tasting the secretions of the patient, which was one of the reasons why 
the profession of physician was held in disrepute. 

Perhaps the most important diagnostic method was by counting the 
pulse (nadi) which was known as na 4 i-pariksha, ‘pulse-examination'. It was 
introduced to India from Persia and certain physicians specialized in diagnosis 
by this means alone. The various pulses—those on the nose, neck, armpit, 
wrist, genitals, ankles, etc.—were checked according to the strength or 
feebleness of the beat, the number of beats during a given time, and the 
nature of the beat, and classified as serpent-like, leech-like, crow-like, quail¬ 
like, and frog-like. All these allegedly gave different indications relating to the 
disease. 

Books 

See under Ayurveda. 

DIET. Many of the staple items in the diet of the Hindus date from pre¬ 
historic times and certain preparations have remained virtually unchanged 
to this day. Froni the Negritos, Austrics and other aborigines came the Hindi 
word for rice (chdwal, firom the Kolarian root jom, ‘eat’); cultivation of the 
pumpkin, brinjal, banana, coconut, ^vater melon, turmeric, ginger, lemon 
groundnut, sugar cane; the chewing of betel*, and the drying and salting of 
small fish (‘Bombay duck’ and bummalo), were all well established before the 
Aryans arrived. Milk and curd products remained another constant factor in 
the diet of Indians through the ages. 

The Indo-Aryans who migrated from the Iranian steppe seem to have been 
unfamiliar with many of these indigenous staples, and the word rice, for 
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instance, never occurs in the Rig-veda {see Plants). But the Aryans had a wid 
dietary range of their own and set great store on good eating, as may be see^ 
reflected in the verse from the Chhdndogya Upanishad which says, 'Through 
food comes the end of all ignorance and bondage’. The Taittirlya Upanis^ 
identifies food with Brahma. 

The long-standing controversy in regard to the diet of the Indo-Aryans has 
now been sufficiently settled to admit of no doubt that the Hindus of the 
Vedic Age were extremely liberal in the foods they ate. They drank intoxicat¬ 
ing liquor, and freely ate fish and meat of all kinds including the flesh of sheen 
and horses. In time of necessity it was permissible to eat even the entrails of 
a dog (IV, p. 29). 

Although the average Hindu today will never touch beef, there is no doubt 
that the Vedic Aryans, including brahmins, did eat the flesh of buffaloes 
, oxen, bulls, calves and cows. In the Vedas a guest was called goghna, i.e. one 
for whom a cow is killed, and no ceremony for welcoming a guest was com¬ 
plete without offering him meat. The Ve^c god Indra is shown as having 
a great fondness for beef. In the Aitareya Brdhmana instructions are given 
for celebrating the visit of a king by preparing beef for him to eat. One of the 
greatest Indo-Aryan rishis, Yajnavalkya, says in the Satapatha Brdhmana 
in connection with beef-eating, T for one eat it provided it is tender’. The 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad recommends that if a man desire a son learned in 
the Vedas he should prepare a pilau of beef, rice and ghee (clarified butter) 
and both he and liis wife should partake of it before intercourse. 

The MaMbhdrata also speaks of the custom in Epic days when cooks 
served the heroes great joints of meat, like sirloin of buffalo, and haunches 
of venison, roasted on spits and dressed by dropping ghee thereon, or spiced 
^ cumes. Elsewhere the Mahdbhdrata states that in the palace of Rantideva 
{see Bharata) two thousand animals were killed every day and the meat 
distnbuted to brahmins and mendicants. Among the foods cooked at 

aupa i s wed^ng mention is made of viands of several kinds, including 

ao, go^, deer and fowl. Whenever they entertained brahmins the 

° meat and this was eaten by the priests with immense 

in describing the dietary preferences of the 

Rama wp fif' variety of meats. The favourite course of 

meat conkpH animals ‘variously dressed’; and 

meat cooked with nee was the preferred dish of Sita. 

the ^ws o/morp th contradictory, and evidently prfeerve 

person who oprm't + 1 ” school. Condemned without qualification is the 
sTaSet it^2? the slaughter of an animal, as weU as he who actually 
serves, or eats it An T ° tie who stocks, sells, buys, cooks, 

Manu "makes beef-pa f stayers of animals. In the same chapter, however, 
is no sin in eating meat and certain occasions, declaring that there 

not enough he fopo dnnking spirituous liquor. As though this were 

‘hat b-g duly engaged to 

death for twentv nno • to eat meat, becomes an animal after 

ivlSSer heSiru "Xo honouring the gods eats meat 

X A ve^ “• “t himself killed it, comLs no sin', he 

c later dharma^astras says, ‘The cow and bull are 


sacred animals and therefore should be eaten’, and another lawbook recom¬ 
mends the serving of beef to learned brahmins and guests. 

During the Maurya period there was an official Superintendent of Slaughter¬ 
houses, and the sale of meat was regulated by the state. In the time of Kau- 
tilya oxen were bred and fattened for the market, high standards being main¬ 
tained for the purity of the meat. The daily killing of cattle for the royal 
table took on the character of a hecatomb in Anoka’s reign, and before his 
acceptance of Buddhism thousands of animals were slaughtered daily for his 
kitchen; but after his conversion he restricted the number to two peacocks 
and one deer. 

Hindu writers on Ayurveda or medicine were also catholic in matters of 
diet, and recommended flesh, roasted or fried, or prepared in soups and 
broths, although the diet prescribed was largely determined by such factors 
as the guna^ or qualities* believed to be inherent in all eatables. The physician 
Charaka (c. ad i8o) advocates the eating of meat and writes that human 
tissues are best nourished by similar animal tissues; animal flesh improves 
man’s flesh; bone nourishes bone; blood nourishes blood, and brain sustains 
brain. Susruta (c. ad 350) speaks of beef as ’pure’. Later Ayurveda prescribes 
the meat of the lion and tiger as particularly energizing since these animals 
themselves subsist on flesh. 

Authors on kdmaidsira (erotics) go even further in their recommendations, 
and the flesh of asses, vultures, snakes, lizards, snails and slugs is suggested for 
specific sexual afflictions. The meat of the rhinoceros (see animals) when 
available was regarded as the supreme aphrodisiac. Bull’s testicles, pre¬ 
ferably not too well cooked, were a sovereign remedy for loss of masculinity. 
The eating of these exotic meats did not imply that they should constitute 
one’s diet in normal circumstances. Says Vatsyayana, ‘Dog’s meat is re¬ 
commended for strength in medical treatises, but that does not mean that 
vase men should eat it’. ’ 

A number of left-hand Hindu sects like the Kapalikas*, and certain orders 
of sddlms'^, are notorious for their unorthodox diet which includes snails, 
snakes, scorpions and ordure. Cannibalism is not unknown among them. 

The Purarias repeatedly advocate the eating of meat, and the Vishnu 
Purdna states that serving brahmins with beef during the irdddha rites 
satisfies the soul of deceased parents for eleven months. Even as late as 
AD 800, Bhavabhuti the dramatist refers to meat-eating by the populace. 

But by this time the change-over in the dietary habits of the Hindus had 
already been well established. Vegetarianism, a practice of pre-Aryan 
antiquity, had been reinforced by the ‘non-injury’ religions, and it is generally 
held that it became universal in India as a result of Buddhist and to a lesser 
extent Jain influence. Buddhist literature frequently speaks with contempt 
of the flesh-eating and bibulous habits of Hindus, and indulgence in these • 
‘vices’ was for long regarded as the chief distinguishing mark between the 
followers of the Buddhist Law, and the Hindu Dharma. Here again the 
Mdhdhhdraia, which incorporates layers of belief stretching over a period of 
more than ten centuries, declares that all who eat the flesh or permit the 
slaughter of cows rot in hell for as many years as there are hairs on the body 
of the cow. 
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The pressure of indigenous custom and the influence of Buddhism and 
Jainism gradually began to have an effect on the eating habits of the Aryan 
peoples. Although at first Hindus of the higher castes deemed it heretical to 
refrain from eating beef since it was a mark of the Buddhist, subsequent 
references to meat-eating were mitigated by apologies that it was practised 
only during sacrifices, or to serve guests, or for recovery of strength during 
convalescence. The ban on the eating of meat was thus imposed in order to 
make Hinduism compare more favourably with Buddhism as a rehgion of 
kindness and ahithsa. Already by the time of Fa-hien’s visit (early fifth 
century ad) meat-eating had been abandoned by the upper classes. 

For the past millennium and a half the habit of abstention from meat and 
wine had been growing (though this is now again steadily on the dechne) and 
despite the varied dietetic prohibitions of the Hindus it may be taken as a 
general rule that Hindus do not eat beef. At any rate from the beginning of 
the present era the killing of cows* began to assume the proportions of a 
major crime, and the eating of cow’s flesh an unspeakable outrage against 
god and man. The practice of eating other meats is common in certain parts 
but not widespread in India. Meat-eating is obligatory in several sects and 
still remains one of the five stages of the chakrapujd ritual. .Dasgupta points 
out that during the Hindu marriage ceremony a mantra is still recited to the 
effect that a cow has been brought for the bridal feast, but the groom today 
replies that the cow need not be butchered for his gratification. Brahmins 
from Kashmir eat mutton, and brahmins of Bengal eat fish, while Kshattriyas 
generally eat all meats except beef. Strict brahmins of South India do not 


eat anything that has life, especially ‘visibly moving life’, i.e. animal flesh. 
Some vegetarians do not eat anything but vegetables, and are precluded even 
from having milk products like butter and cheese, and eggs. 

In Sanskrit literature cookery, was known by a diversity of names; pdka- 
vidyd, cooking'knowledge’; s«/»a-i^i!t’a,''‘8oiq)-scriptiu:e’, an indication that 
the Indians delighted in broths; anna-vidhi, ‘food-rule’l No ancient textbooks 
on the subject survive, but it appears to have been a highly cultivated art. 
The position of cook in the royal household was the preserve of brahmins who 
WCTe considered the best cooks and were employed even by barbarians and 
there were many prohibitions circumscribing the manner in 
wJuch the lower-caste employer was to receive the food cooked by his 
bTitimm siipa-krti, ‘soup-maker’, or cook. Kshattriyas too did not disdain 
hVb wT'"* with the refinements of the culinary art, and princes 

t were expert cooks. The fame of Indian cooks spread 

chef in his jmlaaf emperor Justinian employed an Indian 

ferem^^ food were adopted from the Muslims. Re- 

to the methods of cooking meat and vegetables 
mainlv in thp ^ ^ ^°oking in the ancient tradition is today preserved 

seasoneH Vti represented in European cuisine in the highly 

‘pepper-waterM^ThP^ “ Mulligatawny (Tamil, milagu-tannir, 

overwhplmincri • fl of northern India, on the other hand, has been 

introdiirpH hJth * Muslim cuisine and the many rare dishes 

y e abs, Turks and Persians. Seasonings like king (asafoetida) 
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and spices like cummin (Sk. jtraka from Persian zlra), and sour-pungent 
relishes like chutney (Hindi, chatnt) came from the Muslim countries. The 
aromatic kedgeree (Hindi khichri), the rich pilaus, (Persian pilaw) and 
succulent kabobs (Persian kabdb), the delicious roasts and tanduris, are all a 
heritage from that age. 

Indian cooking owes little to the Europeans, but it is worthy of note that 
maize is not mentioned before the advent of the Portuguese. And it is to them 
that India owes the ingredients which completely revolutionized Indian 
cookery: the ‘hot’ curries, sharp \vith spices that are a typical feature of the 
present-day Indian menu are given their characteristic tang by the now 
ubiquitous red chilli pepper, which was brought to India by the Portuguese. 

There were several more or less generally observed rules governing eating 
practice among the Hindus, of which the principal may be briefly given here. 
A3mrveda prescribes two meals a day for good health, one meal in the morning 
and one in the evening. Food must be prepared in the prescribed way and in 
special utensils. The best cooks are brahmin males. Food must never be 
prepared by a woman in her monthly periods, or by a man of a lower caste 
than the person who eats the food. One should not eat in a boat, or on a 
wooden platform (tables are therefore not in order), but on a patch of ground 
previously purified by the application of cowdung. While eating a specific 
direction should be faced: if one is not in mourning, or otherwise impure the 
best direction to face is the east, although facing south is also permitted 
provided one’s mother is not alive. The prescribed manner of sitting at meals 
is to squat on the ground; the knees should not be raised, nor should the dish 
touch the legs. The upper gannents and the sacred thread should be worn 
during meals (there is no unanimity about this). One should rinse one’s mouth 
before and after eating [see purification) in order to wash away all effects of 
impure thoughts that are generated in the mouth. 

It is auspicious to eat with a Vedic scholar, with a student, a liberal donor, 
or with one who has attained the age of one hundred years; but not with 
lepers, bald persons, adulterers, acrobats, actors, goldsmiths, wrestlers, 
athletes, a woman with a second husband, or with musicians. 

Food which has stood overnight, food which has been cooked twice, or 
left over from an earlier meal is taboo. Food touched by the foot, by the hem 
of one’s garment, or by a dog, cannot be eaten. Likewise, any food in which 
one finds a hair, an insect, or the limb of a mouse, or which has been smelt by 
an animal or even a human being is unfit for consumption. Food brought into 
the house from the back door is also proscribed. Leavings are not to be touched 
except in dire need; but a wife may eat what is left of her husband's food; 
indeed, it is meritorious for her to do so. It is improper for a wife to eat with 
her husband. When food is prepared in large quantities, e.g. for marriages, 
and it is uneconomical to throw it away, it may be eaten after removing 
the defiled part, and sprinkling water over the remainder to the recitation of 
mantras. 

Rules are laid do\vn for the manner of eating, the sequence of dishes, the 
quantities to be consumed. Food should be eaten off leaves which are then 
thrown away, or metal dishes which must be thoroughly scoured after meals. 
Liquids are to be poured straight into the uptiimed mouth or drunk from 
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earthen cups which are broken after use to avoid any possible contaminati 
The house-holder should eat thirty-two mouthfuls, chewing carefully 
thinking of pleasant things. Drinking before meals delays digestion and lead 
to thinness, while drinking after meals promotes stoutness. 

There is a convention regarding belching (one loud prolonged belch after 
the meal is better than frequent belching during the meal) and a rule re¬ 
garding crepitation (to be avoided while seated for meals, but permitted 
after one has risen from the floor and left the room to rinse one’s mouth). It is 
considered harmful to have a bath after a meal because the internal fires are 
being fed by the fuel of the food and cold water on the body quenches the 
fires, causing indigestion and various other diseases. 
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DIBECnON or the position of an object with reference to the worshipper is 
determined by the course of the sun through the heavens. When pj’aying or 
meditating the worshipper generally faces east, the direction of sunrise, and 
in a few cases north. When making an offering to his forefathers he always 
faces south. Movement around a shrine, an idol or a guru is as a rule clockwise 
[see wheel), and in rare cases anti-clockwise. 

The cardinal points are named starting from the east, the direction in 
which the worshipper normaUy faces. This direction is therefore called para, 
opposite or front; behind him lies the west or apara, i.e. the rear; to the 
south IS the auspicious dakshiim, 'right' side; and to the north is the vdma, the 
e or sinister side. The Atharva-veda speaks of six quarters, namely, eastern, 
southern, western, northern, fixed and upward. The Puranas define 'fixed' as 

on which the worshipper stands, and further refer to 'centre', 
around, 'above' and 'below'. 

nnd four intermediate points of the compass are 
regents known as loka-pdla, 'place-guards', or guatdian 
helnPT^' InT performing other duties have appointed as 

dip-pain * ^ iftites eight jmirs of male and female elephants knowm as 

wifs* rallpT^^^Associated with them are certain guardian 
weanon coin ^ region-wardens'. Each direction is further allotted a 

ably^in'different^^xt's™"^ quality and so forth. All these vary consider- 

^^*1^*'* go'is. Its guardian deity is India; 

guardian Ana^^*- Airavata and his female mate Abhramu; its naga 
caste kshattriya^’ or thunderbolt; its colour red: its 

South East is guarded by Agni; the elephant guardians are Pundarika 
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and his mate Kapila, and the naga Abhoga. Its weapon is the idkti (spear), 
its colour red, its caste also kshattriya. 

The South or dakshina is the right or auspicious side of the oriented 
worshipper, hence the right-hand sects of Hinduism are kno^vn as dakshin- 
dchdri. It is guarded by Yama; has Vamana and his mate Pihgala for its 
elephant guardians, and Padmaka for its naga. Its weapon is the danda or 
rod, its colour orange and its caste vaisya. It is sometimes regarded as the 
zone of the demons. 

The South-West is guarded by Surya or Nirriti; its guardian elephants are 
Kumuda and his mate Anupama; its naga Sahkhap^a; its weapon the kunta 
or lance; colour yellow; caste vaisya. 

The West or apara, 'behind* the oriented worshipper. Guardian deity 
Varuna; elephants Anjana and his female Anjana; guardian naga Vanina; 
weapon the pdsa or noose; colour black; caste §udra. 

The North-West guarded by Vayu; elephants Pushpadanta and his mate 
SubhadantI; naga guardian Kulika; weapon the dhvaja or pole; colour blue; 
caste ^udra. v 

The North, vdma, the sinister or left side of the oriented worshipper. It is 
the wrong or antinomian direction and is often equated with the zone of the 
'people* or mobile vulgus. The left-hand sects of Hinduism are therefore 
Imown as vdmachdri. Guardian deity Kubera; elephant guardians Sarva- 
bhauma and his mate Tamrakarni; naga Vasuki; weapon the khadga or broad 
dagger; colour pink; caste brahmin. 

The North-East, ruled by Prithivi, Soma, or Siva (in his I^ana form); 
elephant guardians Supratika and his mate Ahjanavatl; naga ruler Maha- 
padma; weapon the trisula or trident; colour grey or white; caste brahmin. 

The regents of the fixed, centre, around, above and below directions are 
very discrepantly named, and do not figure prominently in Hindu mythology. 

Books 

See under Hinduism and Mythology. 

' Dm, Vedic goddess often referred to in association with the goddess Aditi*, 
and seemingly conceived as an antithesis or complement to her. In the 
Rdmdyana and Puranas, Diti (who is also known as Pri^ni) is the daughter 
of the sage Daksha, the wife of Ka^yapa, and the mother of the daityas 
(demons). The Pur^as relate that aU her children died at the hands of the 
gods and she begged Ka§yapa to give her an immortal son. The boon was 
promised provided she agreed to carry the child in her womb observing all 
ritual purities for a hundred years. This she did until the last year of the 
century arrived when Indra, who was watching her performance with growing 
trepidation, noticed that she retired to bed one night without washing her 
feet. Seeing her thus in an 'imperfect' state he was able with a stroke of his 
thunderbolt to split the embryo into seven portions. The fragments began 
crying out and Indra angered at being unable to silence them, further spht 
each portion into seven, ordering them to be quiet with the words, md-rodth 
'weep not*. Another legend states that Siva in response to the plea of his wife 
Parvatl transformed the pieces of flesh into boys. 
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These children of Diti were the Marat, the storm gods, who figure ‘ 
records of the Kassites and the Mitanni of the ancient Middle East as M* 
tash, and are thus long anterior to the Puranic legend. They are in fact 
a different origin in the Vedas, where they held a very prominent place 
sons of Rudra and the brothers of Indra, children of the heavens the ^ 
and the earth. Their number is variously cited as 'thrice sixty', ‘seven 
seven’, ‘three nines’, or ‘seven’. They were armed with lightnings and thun^^ 
bolts, and personified the fiery atmospheric turbulences, cyclones storm c ^ j 
thunder. They were the attendants of Indra. ’ 

In other legends Siva in the form of a bull begat the Maruts on Prithi ■ 
the earth-goddess in the form of a cow. The term Marut is also applied to'^ 
wind-god who is regent of the north-west quarter. The world of the Marut ^ 
called Maruta, is the paradise* of the vaiiya (merchant) caste. 
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II. Vaidya, D. Hindu Myths <S* Their Meaning, 1902, 

(See also under Mythology.) 

DIVINATION, the art of telling the future by means of signs and portents 
has been practised in India from time immemorial. Known as ganakaia 
reckoning, or pratibhd, ‘imaging’, it has a rich specialized vocabulary 
derived from the objects viewed or examined for divinatory purposes. 

These objects, the raw material of divination so to speak, cover a very 
wide range Prognostications were made by observing the omens in nature, 
mcludmg aU atmospheric phenomena, particularly lightning and rain. Omens 
were also read during sacnficial ceremonies from the direction of the rising 
sarrLT A® PJ.^bhava) or the behaviour of the victim {see human 

(^atoa), which consisted of reading the future from the 
in all nartcn^h especially crows and m)mas was popularly practiced 

behaviour aid 

marks of t^phnH the significance of moles, ywinkles and other 

extreme antin ^ ^ igmata) to determine the destiny of a person is of 
sterlrrr more rare, instances, Ltalogical 

course present an mantic ends (see sterility). Dreams of 

was much fanrifnl^^ aus ible field for divinatory interpretations, and there 
the subiect’s ation concerning their meaning, with reference to 

handbook on ^°™®stic life and so on. A well-known 

Thought-Geml hv Ta ^ ®^^®^tion was the Svapna-chintdmani (Dream 

^780). Telling fortunes from shadows, fire, 
logy S'comp^S^^^^^^ palmistry and phreno- 

stm rer^nrSrolo^ "'n^* widespread method of divination was and 

(jyoliska) was in placed in a class by itself. Indian astronomy 

taken from the ChaMp ^trology, the basic precepts of which were 

much was added to 

cience from Greece. From these foreign sources came 
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the twelve signs of the zodiac, the seven-day week, the division of the day 
into twenty-four hours, and several other significant notions. 

Astrology is based on the belief that human destiny is influenced by the 
heavenly bodies acting both singly, as in the case of the sun, moon and 
planets, and conjointly in groups as in constellations. From the disposition 
of the planets at the time of one’s birth the future is calculated in a personal 
horoscope. An analogous method is used for determining the outcome of any 
enterprise. This science of horoscopy was first known in Sanskrit as hord- 
idstra, the word hora being derived from the Greek hora, ‘hour’, and numerous 
Sanskrit works on hora-^astra are extant. Later, horoscopy came to be called 
jdtaka or 'nativity’. 

In India the stars’ are consulted in all important undertakings, from 
setting an auspicious time for weddings, business transactions, travel, build¬ 
ing houses and bridges or digging wells and tanks, to sowing and harvesting, 
and declaring war. Buddhists however, believe that preoccupation with 
astrology causes psychic impurity, and Buddhist monks are forbidden to 
have anything to do with astrology, soothsa3dng and similar superstitions. 

Great stress is laid on favourable and unfavourable times for holding 
ceremonies, performing rites, and in the daily roimd of one’s work. In 
general the following periods are regarded as auspicious: (i) the uttardyana, 
the period between the winter and the summer solstice {see calendar). The 
Mahdbhdrata relates that the hero Bhishma, mortally wounded during the 
inauspicious dakshindyana (see below) deliberately willed to live until the sun 
had turned northward, so that he would die at an auspicious moment; (2) the 
light half of each month, from the new to the full moon; (3) the month of 
VaUdkha (April-May), which is especially sacred and devoted to Krishna; (4) 
the samkrdnti days, when the sun enters into a new zodiacal sign each month, 
but especially the solstices and equinoxes; (5) Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays (certain hours on these days are inauspicious); (6) the 
time of the Dussard, Dlpdvali and Ndga-panchami festivals. The inauspicious 
times are: (i) dakshiimyana, lasting from the summer to the winter solstice, 
when the sun journeys southward; (2) the dark half of each month, from the 
full to the new moon; (3) Sundays, Tuesdays and Saturdays; (4) the chatur- 
mdsa or 'four months’ of the rainy season; (5) every day between 12 noon 
and 1.30 p.m.; 4-30 p.m. to 6 p.m.; 9 p.m. to 9-30 p.m.; (6) the first day of 
the month. It is said that the sage Agastya left for his mission in the South at 
the beginning of a certain month and never returned. Hence the first day of 
the month is inauspicious for starting a journey. 

In calculating 'times’ several factors are to be taken into account, among 
them: the conjunction of the planets; the lunar mansion; the fortnight"(i.e. 
whether the bright or dark fortnight of the month); the season; the half of the 
year (i.e. whether the sun is on its outward or return joiuney); the day of the 
month; the hour of the day. 

There is a minimum and maximum period for which the stars can possibly 
influence a person or an event. The minimum period is known as the muhurta 
lasting 48 minutes. The influence of a planet for good or iU is at its intensest 
for 48 minutes, and in the event of danger it is this period that is to be 
guarded against at aU costs. Conversely in the planning of an important 
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occasion or business deal, the undertaking should be completed within th 
time for the maximum benefit to be obtained. Journeys, business transact * 
and other imj^rtant events should be planned so as to start within that t’°*^ 
else the auspicious moment passes and the influences are weakened 
The maximum span of a planet's influence is also rigidly determin H 
according to astrological laws. The full extent of all planetary influences o 
a man is said to last io 8 years. Out of this any man may be influenced?^ 
each planet for not more than a fixed number of years as follows; ^ 


Suiya, the Sun, for wealth, fame, success: 

Chandra, the Moon, for religion, philosophy, mysticism, 
writing, asceticism, madness 
Mangala, Mars, for warfare, strife, litigation, quarrels 
Budha, Mercury, for travels, business, agriculture, wealth 
Sani, Saturn, for worries, troubles, death, mourning, tragedy 
Brihaspati, Jupiter, for dominion, power, authority, rule, 
justice 

Rahu & Ketu, the ascending and descending nodes of the 
moon, for greed, anger, jealousy, defeat, setbacks 
Sukra, Venus, for pleasure, love, women, lust, and 
voluptuary delights 


6 years 

^5 years 
8 years 
’ 17 years 
10 years 

19 years 

12 years 

21 years 


In theory the maximum bad luck period possible for a man to have would 
be a succession of the worst aspects of Mars, Saturn and Rahu, i.e. 30 years 
but no one is influenced by the heavenly bodies in this ‘pure’ manner since 
they do not operate alone but always jn conjunction with others. 
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a great king mentioned in the 
^0 Dro\ddf‘<? cn suggests a native ancestry. The early record 

t?a° fod? ?el Aryan: although « is said 

^dei^t^n to dernolish the hundred stone cities of sLbara. An 

X h^S'W ^ father Vadhryaiva {vadhri- 

an indigenous mother a nver goddess, another allusion to his birth from 

« sornetimes caUed a brahmin and spoken of 

fair Ahalva and af f Miidgala, or as the twin brother of the 

The lavishness of hie divine physician Dhanvantari. 

and hTpU^r^^d wrtlT f "d ^eav Jn, and his generosity 

should go'. ^ ^ epithet of Atithi-gva, "he to whom guests 


His descendants became rulers 
the Pafichala royal line. One of 
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of Ka^I (Banaras) and some married into 
them, also named Divod^a, the son of 


Bhimaratha, had a prolonged conflict for supremacy with the Haihaya* 
warrior tribe, in the course of which his whole family was exterminated by 
the sons of the Haihaya king Vitahavya, The afflicted Divodasa went to 
Bhrigu (or Bharadvaja) for succour, and the latter performed a sacrifice for 
him as a result of which Divod^a obtained a son, Pratardana, who became 
a mighty warrior and defeated Vitahavya, forcing him to flee. 

Sixth in descent from the second Divodasa was Suddsa or Sudas (also 
known as Paijavana), but in this case too the accounts pf his ancestry are 
conflicting. In some legends his father is Pijavana, a king of the Tritsu 
(Bharata*) tribe; in others he is the descendant of the above Divod^a, and 
a sudra or member of the servile caste. He figures frequently in the Rig-veda 
and in many subsequent legends. Sudasa's son was Kalmashapada. 

The family priest of Sudasa was the celebrated sage Vi^vanutra* who 
helped Sudasa to victory in various battles against tribes dwelling on the 
banks of the Vipasa and the Sutudri. For some reason Visvamitra w^ 
dismissed by Sudasa who appointed his rival Vasishtha* as royal priest in 
his place. Visvamitra eventually led a confederacy of ten kings against the 
Bharatas, comprising the Pancha-jandh, ‘five peoples’, and five other tribes, 
namely, the Puru, Yadu, Turvaia, Anu and Druhyu, and the Alina (of 
what is now Kafiristan), Pakhta (modem Pathans), Bhalanasa, Siva and 
Vishanin, The Bharatas, like their ten enemy kings had many non-A^an 
allies. The bloody and decisive Ddsa-rdjna, or Battle of the ‘Ten Kings w^ 
fought on the banks of the ParushnI (Ravi) and is alluded to several times in 
the Rig-veda, The Anu and Druhyu kings were dro\vned, Purukutsa otthe 
Purus also met his death, and the Bharatas emerged victorious. 

Shortly after, three non-Aryan tribes, the Aja, Sigru and Yakshu, joined 
forces against the Bharatas but were defeated on the banks of the Jamna. 
Certain scholars have pointed out that the names of some of these tribes, such 
as Sigru, Yakshu and Turvasa are mentioned in Egj^tian documents of 
about 1200 BC, and identify them with the Sikeloi or Sicilians^ the A^awoi 
or Achaeans (Greeks) and the Tyrrhenoi or Tuscans, thus possibly indicating 
early struggles with people from the Mediterranean and Near East (II, p. xli). 
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BVfORCE has always been an extremely rare proceeding in India and, 
, notwithstanding the more liberal provisions of modem legislation culminating 
in the Hindu Marriage and Divorce Act of 1955* continues so to remain. The 
inexorable orthodox Hindu rule was that a man and a woman duly mamed 
by prescribed rites were united forever, in this world and in the next and, 
according to some, in all the succeeding lives to come. 

The option to break the marriage partnership rested heavily in favour of 
the husband who if he wished for any reason to sever the marital bond was 
allowed the rite of nirdkarana, ‘expulsion’, by which he formaUy repudiated 
the woman as his spouse and ceased to have relations with her. The fate 01 
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such women was often pitiable since they were driven from th 
home and could not find a home with their parents. They had ^ .^^d’s 

to turn to prostitution. On the other hand, the wife had no rec° 
privilege of separation from her husband in any circumstances 
obliged to bear her suffering in silence. Manu had declared that 
deformity, disease, drunkenness, infidelity, the husband is stiU ‘a t 
Some lawgivers did give a woman the right to leave her husST^ 
was impotent, insane, suffering from an incurable or contagious di<;p ^ 
to remarry if the marriage had not been consummated But in 
fest prohibition was observed, and few were the women thus divorr^^ r 
their first husbands who could find a man Nvilling to marrv them t 
dharma^astras allow a woman whose husband departs on a lone ion™ 

does not reta for five years, fonnaUy to abjure the marriage bond S'* 
remarry if she wished. • ° and to 

Brahimnical literature has few records of divorce, but Buddhist recnrri= 
speak of them, although not in large measure. The Arthasdsira of Kauti?^° 
permits (hvorce on grounds of mutual enmity and with the consent oThS? 
parties. If a woman divorced her husband she forfeited her proprietarv riah? 
m her father's famUy. If a man divorced his ^vife he had 
whatever prwents he may have received at the time of his marriage 
The recently promulgated Hindu divorce laws permit divorce to Hint! 

and wife. ‘«nty years as husband 

Books 

See under Sociology. 

Krnt'pS’ta th^Lh^ T “ “nd'an animal, and it plays 
Hindu legend however” Hinduism. Andent 

In a Rig-vedichvmn tw, . o- ^ ^ prominent place. 

Also in the Rig-J^a we herr'^of 

myths make her the daughter of Indra, though other 

being with ^vhom the safrmated 1 w!n? ^ 

speakmg, godless ffflsvM Pani wJfh fi, ^^^'^nown legend tells how the evil- 
gods and took shelter in their demons' stole the cows of the 

^th him his favourite bitch Snra*^- Indra went in pursuit taking 

bmka through 

4 alognebetweenSarani 5 andth?th“ “'i“"?°“‘®^ ‘bem. The ensuing 
the seed of early Sanskrit drama Panis is often quoted as containing 

co^. This ancient legend is thomy^t f Papis and -recovered the 

ra^g of Mount Govardhana fnf ru ° origin of the story of Krishna's 
The two offspring of Sarams ^ Protection of cows, 
watchdogs of Yama god of the m?H^ four-eyed Sdrameya who became the 
288 ^ underworld. In some places in India the dogs 


of Yama are worshipped with offerings of pi'^a (rice-balls) so that they 
might not bark at or molest those who convey the sacrifice to the pitri in the 
other world. The association of dogs with this post-mortem rite may have 
arisen from an ancient practice when dogs were trained to devour the dead, 
and in certain districts the bodies of the deceased are still firet shown to 
dogs before they are taken away for disposal by burial or burning. The sage 
Vasishtha* once addressed a hymn to a watchdog of Varuna to appease the 
animal so that he might enter the god’s dwellmg. 

Several ancient tribes were totemically associated with the dog. One whole 
chapter of the Harivamia is devoted to the genealogy of a highly respected 
famW called ‘Dogs’. The Mahdbhdrata speaks of a branch of the Yadav^ 
bearing the cognomen, and KautUya mentions a people of that name. The 
Kukkura, ‘dog’, were said to be a tribe related to the Vnshms along the 

^Tan^y individual sages also bore canine names. The c;«ogy« Upanishad 
contains what has been called ‘The Liturgy of the Dog '^hich a white 
dog appears before the philosopher Bakadalbhya for whose beneht the dog 
with Sveral others, enacted a strange processional dance 
and drink. Sankara in his commentary on this passage states that the w^te 
doR was either a god or a rishi. Another sage mentioned m the Chhmdo^a 
upanishad who imparts secret knowledge to a student 
kSieva ‘dog-monkey’. The Aitareya Brahmana refers to three famous 
brothers namely, Sunah-puchchha, ‘dog-anus’, Suna^i-^ephas , og-penis , 
and Suno-lahgula, ‘dog-tail’. The Hindu Prometheus who first brought fire, 
from heaven for the use of mankind was Matm-§van 

The reno%vned rishi Gritsamada was the son of Suna-hotra dog-priest, ^d 
the father of Sunaka, ‘dogling’; and Sunaka himself was the father of 
author of some of the most famous works on Vedic ^ainmar, law f/jd n u . 

In the moving episode that brings the great events of Mahabharata to 
a close Yudhishthira refuses to enter heaven if his faithful dog canno g 
with him. The dog turns out to be none other than Dharmaraja Yama. 
god of the underworld who was merely putting the great soul through a final 
test Having passed it successfully Yudhishthira enters heaven. 

In spite of the almost universal abhorrence with which 
regarded in India today, there are a few places 
reverence. In some parts of Bombay the dog as the anunal 
receives homage and even worship. In Banaras there is a weU-Imoivn teinple 
of Bhairanath (or Bhairava) which contains an idol of the g^dian o 
madstrate of the city who is said to make nightly rounds ndmg about on an 
Sdog. An im 4 e of the dog stands ol^o to the X 

by make and sell sugar images of dogs wteh are offered to 
the attendants of the god Khandoba*. and their human dcscen^ts ^ eVOT 
today iiSSially fed and honoured at the deity’s annual festival. Simjuly 
Ihe fon“^ who attend the god Dattatreya are held in great reverence and 

are said to represent the four Vedas. 
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DOWRY in Sanskrit texts is referred to as yautaka or th 
money or goods that confirm the union of those who nr! gifts of 

together in matrimony. or joined 

In one form of marriage* in ancient India a girl was eiv^^n 
father receiving a ‘bride price’ called iulka, which was a form li lier 

to the girl’s parents for the Joss of their daughter. In another 
father received a pair of kine. The custom fell into disuse bv abm,f 
f ages, when it came to be regarded as disreputable but 
practised clandestinely where, for example, a wealthy old m!n ? k I 

wi„ pay her fa.her a large aL fari",e“rhi: 

bridegroom and not* SJ‘bridrS°coimnd\°'tL‘’'S^^ 

origin of the modern Hindu dowry system to ancient trace the 

to a brahmin «as 'decked with laments' at her mrrrLge'’a"nd'’/h'^'’ *"'" 

and adornments passed to her husband. Today the KrMm?^l r' 'T'* 

draan^ a eompjete inventory of ornaments, cloMng !ash bond. 

and other property that will 'accompany' the bridf befo^^t?^' 

proposal IS accepted. This is reparHori fi, j t)efore the marriage 

inheritance, and settles all claiL Henceforth 
responsibility for her economic needs The vdfe w[lMh^^'?‘^ 
“--ytimeinfuturet^ 

.S-aXr-r-h “ O' a man to a girl 

their women are concerned the Hindus s 3 f ' ^ remarks, ‘Where 
rnan who marries a girl is considered by v ^nferionty complex. A 

the girl s male relatives’; and he points out th!t ^ "’fnage. superior to all 
wife) IS a term of abuse in Indfa "'ord s« 7 a (brother of one’s 

that one has taken the man’s ster^t Ss ^^Ply 

her sexually (always degrading for the woma^i^^*^!! (albeit as a wife), used 
sire beneath one. and as a result she, as well 

order to provide Kcmily'forTS SlTnI‘“™ therefore not been evolved in 
™y, but are based entir* onThe “t them on the 

“l»ays at a diKounl and a ' V'’' relationship the 

ssential for the unprofitable deal Thic • compensation is deemed 

ever dreaded the bith of dTuZ’J Hindus have 

hey are to be married, and a^Iot on financial liabUity when 

aU^L^f°? to the Hindu to^!i?v unmarried, 

even h ^prepared to oav a/ ^^“^^iter married literally 'at 

bridp<rr°^°'^^ to obtain a^siritahi™l!'^\^ possibly afford (or 

bnde^ooms makes them a mSch soS Theimand for 

placed on grooms even in the .^°’^S:ht-after commodity and a ‘price’ is 

that it is a com^sato smT.'?'' °P“'®t families Apolo- 

°”te'’ *’• 4 for the money spent 

The institutfon, they deci^'„”jJ’'d^"'"'S briUcism from Hindu liberals. 
igo Monbtediy ensures that the Hindu girl will 


have the best husband that money can buy. According to the critics, the 
legislation passed in 1961 to restrict the operation of the dowry system h^ 
so far done little to stop the custom, and has merely substituted for the 
previous public sale, the disposal of eligible bachelors by private auction. 
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rko&ivra mQTORY In Hindu tradition the first drama was enacted in 

n^phs (« pole ceremonies) for the benefit ome 

sage Bh^ta* who after witnessing its performance 

treatise caUed Nalya-saslra on dramaturgy*, music Md the dance. More 

mu^toe^tics Jce the origin of Indian drama to three sources, namely, 

probably a relic of this phase of development. 

^ The eWnts of drama springing from the rec^nd of the^t^^urc^. 

SfeSjSHsSS 

his iJtfe Lopamud^. and their “f/^St^d rmany 

fSeri«al“ (- S^vamayana) prevfdes one 

such example. x„ critics the most important contributing 

The third and according to some cn Indian theatre was 

factor to the growth, ma^ty ^d ^ade itself felt Indian 

the influence of the Creels. Befor -atrpantrv and bucolic horseplay on 
drama was mainly confined to f P^S^rama on the other^ When 

the one hand, and stereotyped forms changed the whole 

^'5"Sl‘S"n“mtGrecitpU^^ 
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India admits of little doubt, and their performance had a direct beari 
metamorphosis of the Indian stage. *^Sonthe 

We know that the Persians and Gedrosians were familiar with Gre k 
and with the Greek dramatic tradition so long established and so f 
sustained throughout the Hellenic world, it could not have been other^^^^^'^^^^ 
that the Greeks should introduce their drama to India. Greek plavs""*^^ 
all likelihood performed in the Graeco-Indian cities of northwest Ind'^^T 
the second ccnturj^ Bc, and the presentation of these plays at the co^ t 
the Hellenistic kings of Bactria could have provided the necessary 
for new trends in Sanskrit dramaturgy. Says Dasgupta, ‘Historical reseaT^® 
have now established the presence of Greek jirincipalities in India anH l 
no longer possible to deny that the Sanskrit drama must have ereatlv V 
loped during the period when Greek influence was present in India’ 

Sir John MarshaU found at Peshawar a fragment of Gandhara notter,, 
representing a scene from what he thinks is unmistakably whirh 

regards as evidence of the presentation of Greek plays in the Pa’ninh Th 
existence of Greek and Roman places of entertainment is corroborated by the 
excavation of an Indian counterpart of a small Greek amphitheatre in th! 
Sitabenga Cave of the Ramgarh hill in the district of Sarguia and the rui^^ 
of a stadium at Nagarjunikonda, near the Roman trading cL'tre of MaisoHa 

tSe ?cen? (^rlitflfckv Th 

century ad has led some i ^ ^ ^ 

loped in Uijain as a direct rnncp conclude that Indian drama first deve- 
Althougfthe cto intercourse with Alexandria, 

enacted in India or at any rate were f Euripides were probably 

years of Greek rule it was nnT f h hundred 

impress on the Indian dramatic a tragedies that left their 

drama as a whole ‘resembles thp cp ' According to Rawlinson Indian 
Indian temple resembles the Parthp tragedy as little as a florid 

Indian dramatic canons follo\v>d the^c" in theory at least the 

Bharata). G^eek in several important respects {see 

visions of the New Attic Cnmp.^^^^ preferred to follow the more liberal pro- 
Greek and Roman mime. It is knn* Plautus and Terence and the 

India during the Greek occunatinr."^” j ^ companies of mime actors visited 
larity of plot, and the identical th ’ r Indian drama a simi- 

the Fool, the Parasite and thp slightly disguised stock characters, like 
by an Indian king with the imr.,-,iK*^i ^he Mrichchhakatika, written 

Bhasa, have been compared to^nla ^ ^ "^^le of Sudraka*, and the plays of 
those of Menander. ^ ^hc New Attic Comedy particularly 

^^Not o„iy to tteme and chaxncter do wo discern the Greek borrowings but in 


numerous technical devices too. Speaking on this point Aiyar avers that ‘India 
took over the whole of the stage apparatus and appurtenances of the Greeks’. 
Among them may be mentioned the controversial yavanikd (lit. ‘Greekette’) 
the term given to the stage screen used in the Indian theatre. The Greeks 
themselves used no curtain but the name is said to come from the material 
brought from Greece. The emplo3nnent of Greek maidens as bodyguards for 
kings and for drawing aside the curtains to allow the actors to enter the stage 
were common features of the early Indian theatre. 

The earliest authenticated Sanskrit dramas are three plays written by 
Buddhists. Fragmentary manuscripts of these plays inscribed on palm-leaves 
were recently discovered in Turfan, Central Asia. The renowned Mahayana 
scholar Asvaghosha* (c. ad ioo) was the author of one of them, which is 
entitled Sdripuira-prakarana. The evidence of these early works shows that 
the birth of Sanskrit drama was contemporary with the Greek period in India. 

The plays of Bhasa* (fl. ad 350) discovered at the beginning of this 
century present many curious problems and suggest afi&nities with the New 
Attic Comedy. Bhasa, along with Kalidasa* (sixth century) the greatest of- 
all Sanskrit dramatists, and the probably forei^ Sudraka* (sixth century) 
constitute the leading triumvirate of the Sanskrit dramatic tradition. 

The next important name is that of Visakhadatta (?58o-65o?) about whom 
nothing is known apart from the fact that he wrote a political play; called 
Mudrd-rdkshasa (Rakshasa and the seal), describing the efforts of Chanakhya, 
minister of Chandragupta, to %vin over to his master s cause the noble 
Rakshasa, former minister of the last Nanda king, deposed by Chandragupta. 
Harsha* (606-648) king of Kanauj is also the reputed author of three Sanskrit 
plays, two of which are ‘harem dramas’ and one a Buddhist play. The last 
of the great Sanskrit dramatists was Bhavabhuti* (fl. 730) who is regarded as 
second only to Kalidasa in importance. 

The decline in Sanskrit drama took place after Bhavabhuti, though a few 
names among the dramatists of the decadence stand out. Bha^^i^ayana 
(fl. AD 880) whose only extant play, the Vev,l-samhdra (Braid-binding) tells 
how Bhima avenges the insults to Draupadi by slaying the offender Duh^asana 
in battle and ceremonially tying up the hair of Draupadi which she had 
loosened as a sign of her shame {see $akuni). Full of ranting and rhodomon- 
tade, and highly inflated in style, it is nevertheless often quoted by writers on 
Sanskrit poetics to illustrate dramatic theory. 

Muiari (950-1020) author of Anargha-rdghava, a play about Rama, is 
erudite but lacks dramatic merit, his work being deficient in characterization 
and weak in action. Rajasekhara (c. 920), whose plays, e.g. Karpura-manjarl, 
although written with lightness and grace, are tedious in their length and 
devoid of interest. Krishnamisra (fl. 1090-1100) a proteg 4 of the Chandella 
court, wrote an allegoricai play, Prabodha~chandro~daya (Rise of the Moon of 
Knowledge). Its characters represent abstract ideas, and it portrays the 
ultimate triumph of King Reason and his faithful adherents. Religion, Will 
and Virtue, over King Error, Folly and Vice. • v 

For all their technical brilliance and verbal dexterity the dramatists who 
succeeded Bhavabhuti were mediocre craftsmen who were primary con¬ 
cerned with the niceties of style and artifice rather than with dramatic values. 
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Their heroes and heroines were stereotypes without blemish and 

every virtues. Many works of this period were little more than of 

metrical virtuosity and contrived dramatic tricks, . written wth^S 

elegance in harsh scholastic Sanskrit, weighted down with se 

platitudes, and at times descending to banality and even downric^ht 

They seldom missed extracting the full value out of a situation^tl^'^t'^*^^’ 

suggestive and coarse. was 
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DRAIMTURGY. The theory and principles of ndlya, the theatrical* or 
dramatic art, was a highly elaborated studJ^ and many learned treatises were 
en on the subject, starting with the encyclopaedic work of Bharata* 
(c. AD 100-300.). Asm the case of poetics, Indian dramaturgy was endlesslv 
ys ematized, so that later dramatists who fell under the spell of the theorists 
pr^uced laboured and pedantic plays lacking in all spontaneity. 

tio?nf til ^ ‘he theatre included: the erec- 

dram? ih costumes; stage-management; the types of 

and don'fs for player and play^gM “ do’s 

dranras. Plays «re 

or in private houses. TheLst regular thl ^ palaces, in temple courts, 
under Greek and Roman inspiration Thfa^Ar^-”^ introduced 

was marked off by pillars which cp ' ^'^difonum of the later playhouses 
indicated seats S redTl ? ‘^e castes. A white piUar 

and black for ^Qdras <^11 the <!Paf ^hattriyas, yellow pillars for vaiiyas. 
In front of tSc 4 ora in rows, 

curtain between stage and auditn • ^ ^®^orated ranga or stage. There was no 
curtain caUed the yavanikd. ‘GreSe’ blh^ ^d ^ painted 

actors' quarters or dressing rooms TwA ‘he nepathya, the 

curtain which they drew aside whA ° maidens’ were posted at the 

hardly any scenery and few stap-e n" ^ character entered or left. There was 
descriptive language and in the need for highly 

The gods and goddesses and^thp iT* posture to make up for the deficiency, 
in traditional costumes* with p1 u heroine were sumptuously attired 

The elock charS rf ’'“d-dresses. 

the hero, who was often a S W “y"*" 

often a princess, aAsara ordanirhf ”F or prmce; (2) the ndyikd or heroine, 
who was a rival prince or a ^ (3) the^yfl/t-«aya^a, or villain, 

294 ‘he hero; (4) the vidiishaka. the 


constant companion and confidant of the hero. He was nearly always a 
brahmin but for some unknown reason was inavariably a ludicrous figure, a 
bald, misshapen dwarf, crude in speech and behaviour, who spoke the 
vernacular Prakrit, and was the butt of all jokes. How a brahmin came to be 
cast in such a part has not been explained, except by the hypothesis of the 
character’s derivation from an indigenous, secular, dramatic tradition; (5) 
the pltha-marda, ‘stool-man’, was associated with the vidushaka. Generally a 
poor man he was so named either on account of the portable seat, 'pifha’, that 
he carried with him, or because he engaged in ‘buttock-rubbing’, i.e. servile 
flattery of the hero. In Sanskrit drama he was often the jester but well versed 
in the arts; (6) the kanchukin, ‘jacketed’, the chamberlain or keeper of the 
king’s household, who declaimed the hero’s lineage, antecedents, his previous 
deeds of valour, and so forth, and filled in the historical portions of the play in 
the course of stereotyped ‘asides’. The name suggests that he was of north¬ 
western, perhaps Greek, Saka or Parthian, origin; (7) the vifa, like the 
Parasite of Greek and Roman comedy was a poet skilled in the arts, especially 
music. A cultured but shallow man of the world, and a friend of the king, he 
was otherwise good for nothing. He did not figure prominently in the great 
dramas, but was the chief character in the monologue {see natya); (8) the 
iakdra, the brother or relation of a royal concubine, was of low caste, easily 
angered and appeased; boastful, fond of fine apparel and proud of his office, 
but corrupt and incompetent. From Patanjali we know that the part of the 
^akara was originally of Saka inspiration. Some authorities find evidence of 
Saka influence on the growth of drama (perhaps through Saka patronage) 
from the presence of this character. 

In Sanskrit and vernacular dramas men sometimes took female parts, but 
it was not imusual from earliest times for the main feminine roles to be 
played by women. The livelihood* of the actor («a/«)-.and actress {nafi) was 
however held in universal opprobriiun and they were regarded as little better 
thar pimps and prostitutes. 

Before the actual drama began there was often an elaborate seri« of 
preliminaries designed to propitiate the deities. There were invocations, 
benedictions and the recitation of mantras. The beat of drums and the dash¬ 
ing of cymbals announced the entry of the musicians. Then followed the 
ceremony of raising the banner {dhvaja) of Indra {see pole ceremonies), and 
the ndndi, ‘joy’, or benediction pronounced behind the screen. 

At the close of the nandl the stage manager or master of ceremonies ad¬ 
dressed the audience. He was known as the siUfadhura {sutfa-dhdTa, string- 
holder’). This term has led some critics to believe that the Indian drama had 
its origins in the puppet shows of early days; but others contend that the 
word merely implies that he ‘held the due’ to whatever was happening on¬ 
stage. The sutradhara was sometimes accompanied by an actress, but more 
frequently by an assistant called the sthdpaka, ‘arranger’, a name also 
believed to be derived from the fact that he ‘arranged’ the puppets of the 
puppet theatre. There followed a sthdpand or prologue, when the sutradhara 
and the sthapaka (or else an actor and actress) introduced the play and ex¬ 
plained its general purpose and moral. ^ 

Each act of the play was often preceded by a short praveSaka or prelude 
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(sometimes called the vishkambhaka), which set the scene su 
had gone before and what was to come, and helped to maintain 
of the story. At any time during the performance a further expla ^ 
the chvlika was given by a voice behind the curtain which cl^^T ^ 
essential event taking place on the stage, or the sthapaka came 
verse or so, or to introduce a new character or scene. ^ a 

A drama was regarded as a primarily visual representation of tlip > 
in which the personages were placed. It called for gesture speech 
and expression, and hence the generic term rupaka {see theatre! anAr °f 
forms of representation on the stage. ppnecl to all 

The classic play is divided into acts, and has fixed scenic convent.-, r 
theory the unity of action is enjoined; but no unity of place The! 
time is limited to one year, and each act to what could normaliy occurt^ 
day. Transitions are explainedin narrative scenes, and the thouahK r 
characters elaborated by means of 'asides’. oughts of the 

Strict rules are laid down for the subject matter of the play and plot Th 
propneties of Indian dramaturgy prohibited violence, death kissing ea'ti 

for the hZSe as^u; 'he hero, and at times 

beforehand. Me^vTSml 

niontade and pSrmoXnf and sTI > 

Sometimes the plot is taken from hkt replete with these, 

are carried over into its compositiom ^ame vices 

situations,^namelyr(l)"w«Ma%hrfrf ‘junctures’ or critical 

to the planting of the seed ^"^o^uction of the main theme, likened 
mp^aiimukha, or vimukha thefii^ft o meetmg of the hero and heroine; 

01 tau™ meeth”w 

and development, e.g. when tv. i obstacles, complications 

(<^)w»wria, the hope of disen tan criif impediments in the way; 

their uruon; (e) nirvahana or pause; e.g. the way is cleared for 

or marriage. ‘ ’ ^ ' <Mfnhara, the conclusion, e.g. the reunion 

and the wickednis^orthTv!S?^^®^’/^®^ adamantine, 

vice are stereotyped and onlv fi!" The patterns of virtue and 

to create characters who real^ li ^ ° Sanskrit dramatists have been able 
^st, merciful or devoted- or ^ basically brave, virtuous. 

Each of ^the four Hindu c^«!tpc i,- ^ Possess a combination of these qualities, 
may fall, making sixteen mnniHc^- moulds into which their characters 

hfe, sublime, middle or low th- ^-According to the person’s station in 
raised to sixty-four t5q)es of mal further multiplied by four and 
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There are similarly several t5^es of heroine. The role of wife, mistress or 
courtesan is multiplied by the four castes and the three stations of life (high, 
middle, low), which are again multiplied by the four ‘approaches', namely] 
experienced, inexperienced, shy, and bold. There are further subdivisions as 
well, like the inexperienced but bold; the experienced but shy. The standard 
number of female types is 128, but some raise it to 384. 

Thirty-six dramatic ‘ornaments’ (governing benediction, lamentation, 
rejoicing, etc.) are listed, besides thirty-six ‘beauties’, plus an equal number 
of ‘excellencies’ (e.g. elegance, softness, majesty, etc.); several kinds of 
beginnings, endings, stages of progression, and a large number of ‘waves' or 
internal movements, e.g. divine interventions, rishi antagonisms (twenty-four 
kinds of rishi-wrath, seven varieties of wrath-assuaging), plus a wide variety 
of climaxes, consonances, clashes, harmonies, and so on. 

The gestures are likewise stylized. When a girl picks a flower, her right 
hand advances to the imaginary flower thus, her left hand is flattened thus, 
her fingers form a semicircular arc thus, her eyebrows move thus, her 
hesitation, is expressed thus, and so on. An actor was judged not by his or 
her individuality but by conformity to the rules laid down. Dramatic gestures 
are sometimes combined with the gestures of the dance and a very elaborate 
range of conventionalized expression is thus achieved. 

A peculiar feature of classical Sanskrit drama was the use of more than one 
language. It has been suggested that the earliest plays were written entirely 
in the regional Prakrits, though most of the great classical plays now extant 
are in Sanskrit. But even in these Sanskrit plays, only the gods, brahmins, 
heroes cind the principal male characters speak in Sanskrit, while the female 
characters use varieties of Prakrit. In general, Maharashtri is spoken by 
women of high position, and educated courtesans; Saurasem by men and 
women of good standing, but not by the hero and heroine; Magadhi by 
attendants in the royal palace, and good men of low rank; Paiiachi by char¬ 
coal burners, low-caste people and villains; while the Apabhram^as were used 
by the lowest and most despised classes; by barbarians, gamblers and 
rogues. 
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DBAUPADl, heroine of the Maltabharata was born in miraculou 
stances to Drupada* king of Panchala. She grew up to be a voluptu^^^'^”^' 
ravishing beauty, ‘long-tressed, deep-bosomed, slender-waisted’ a 'h 
hand was sought by many princes from far and near. Her father dec^'^ri^^^ 
hold a svayatfwara (bride’s choice) to help in the selection of a husband f k 
F or this purpose a great bow was fashioned, exceedingly hard to bend 
revolving ring or fish-eye was placed on a high pole for a target. The w^*^ ^ 
who could shoot five arrows through the ring would win Draupadi 
Contestants from many distant kingdoms, celebrated heroes and le 
priests, came to the Panchala capital, among them Krishna and his 
Balarama, and also the exiled Pandava brothers disguised as brahmins E 
the gods assembled in mid-air to wtness the spectacle. One by one th” 
champions stepped forward to try their skill, but most of them could nof 
even lift the bow and none of them could hit the target. When the might 
Drona came into the arena Draupadi haughtily refused him permission to 
compete as a suitor, for he was the son of a mere chariot driver. 

Then Aijuna* stepped forward, lifted the bow without effort ^d speedilv 
shot five arrows to their mark. Dippada who recognized him beneath his 
ascetic’s cloak, was secretly pleased at the result of the contest, for he had 
alwap hoped for such a husband for his daughter. Draupadi herself was 
overjoyed, and garlanded her future husband amid the applause of the 
^embled populace. Only a small group of discomfited warriors, led by 
K^a and Salya, raja of Madra, tried unsuccessfuUy to raise objections that a 

tried to persuade their eldest brother 

a^tdfe STri tier to become 

A^una by whose prowess she had been won. The matter was stiU 

-Sithf theJ^JJ ' they saw their mother, 

fatd fi’ ® t 3 etween you like brothers’. These 

and anv doubts tW^if^,i mother were as a law to the Pandavas, 

what the mother baH % ^®re removed by the sage Vyasa who confirmed 

a «mn.on wife, lived ‘“uaUy'*''' “ 

brothrm ‘wo ta ‘fhe house of ead. 

with her on pain of ev'i them would visit her while another was 

tently entered the ronm^’ years. It was because he once inadver- 

wenUntoS^^^^^ “ '^th Yudhishthira that Arjuna 

wheJhe nSrierSuS^a tormented with jealousy 

all of whom were later i' • • by each of the brothers, 

hostilities at Kurukshetra*^^ Aivatthaman during the 

hishfhira, Srutasoma hv Uh- sons were; Prativindhya by Yud- 

and Srutakarman by Sahad™a ^™*^**‘ Arjuna, Satanika by Nakula, 
During the exile of the P 3 , 7 ,i.. 

once visited by TavaHrati, * bdavas inany adyentures befell her. She was 

a raja of Sindhu while the Pandavas were out 
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hunting. Misinterpreting the friendly reception she gave him he felt an 
irresistible desire for her and carried her away by force. The returning brothers 
pursued and captured them but spared the raja’s life and allowed him to 
depart on Draupadi’s intercession. She was responsible for much trouble 
3.t the court of Virata and often endangered the lives of her husbands. When 
the Pandavas finally renounced the world she accompanied them, although 
not without complaint, and she was the first to succumb to the hardships of 
their joiumey to the Himalayas. 

Draupadi was uninhibited and passionate; her great enemy Duryodhana 
the Kaurava prince once referred to her as a 'cow’, and not only because of 
her polyandry. The Mahdbharata describes her in a festive scene with 
Subhadra in which both are gloriously drunk; and there is z.Jdtaka story of 
her corruption with a deformed slave. Her beauty, her pride, her vengefulne^ 
and her passion, make her the most vivid and intriguing of all the women of 

Hindu legend. . ^ 

Draupadi was also called: Krishna (‘dark’ in complexion) ;_Nitya-yauvmi 
f'ever-young*); Pafichall (froin Panchala, her country), Panchanu 
‘five’ husbands); Parshati or Prishata (from her grandfather Pnshata), 
Sairindhri (the ‘maidservant’ of the queen of Virata); Yajna-seni (because she 
appeared as a result of a ‘sacrifice’). 

Books 

See under Mjrthology. 


DRAVIDIAN, strictly the name of a group of South Indian languages wi& 
no particular ethnic connotation, and today used to include all peopl^ spr¬ 
ing these languages, namely, Tamil, Kanarese, Telugu and Malayalam, 
besides the ‘uncultivated’ Dravidian tongues like Tulu and Kodaga. 

The Dravidians were originally of Mediterranean stock, by some connected 
TOth the ancient Cretans. It is conjectured that -two branches of this on^al 
race migrated eastwards, one settling in Mesopotamia and know to history 
as the Sumerians, the other travelling by way of south Persia and the Makran 
coast, leaving behind evidence of their trek in the Brahm language of 
Baluchistan, and settling in India. In early times the Dravidians were Imown 
as Damila (from whence the name Tamil), Dramida and finaUy Dravida. 
They were the most notable among the forerunners of the Aiya^, and 
brought with them to India the elements of a comparatively advanced 


civilization. i. , . « 

They spoke a non-Aryan language* that had a powerM influence on the 
speech of the Aryans who followed them; indeed, dravidmtion m^ks the 
evolution both of the later Indo-Aryan languages and of Vedic md ba^knt. 
According to Rhys Davids, Vedic was subject to profound Dravidian mflu^ce 
both in phonetics and vocabularly. The typical cerebral sounds of Sa^tat 
which are not found in any other Indo-European tongue, are best explamed^ 
the result of Austric and Dravidian influence on the language of the mcommg 

Being an adventurous and seafaring people the Dravidians were in a good 
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position to maintain contact with foreign shores. They taught th 
succeeded them much of the art of navigation, a fact attested b 
rence in Sanskrit of numerous nautical terms of Dravidian origin ^ k 
I ndian colonization overseas, notably of Hinterindia*, was alm^t 
a Dravidian achievement. ’ ' ^ ^^‘^iusively 

The beginnings of Aryan architecture evolved under the imneti 
from early Dravidian example—the fortresses and houses of b f 
stone and iron, the palaces with a thousand doors, the statelv m w 
two and three-storied buildings, which so astonished the paLral 
Vestiges of their borrowings are found in words like pur. meaning 
nagara. meaning ‘imperial capital’, which are both pre-Arvan^ii—’ 
sense of W; or 'room', frequently used in combinaVon^ othe? I ?' 
as m dharamiala. or pilgrim’s resthouse, does not occur in the w 
represents an indigenous word and concept. From the DravidiiifTlf “vS" 

support the view that Dravidian methods were^d^ted ^ tSV 
when they came, found agriculture and Sfon fSlv 
ancient Indian villages comolete witli tcr^Ur J developed m the 

granaries and tmnk Sa\ TO water-wheels, 

mainly built and here agsin n ^he vehicles for which they were 
. Aryans. The Dasa cS SuZX something to teach the 

moveable fort, probably drawn bv ^ 

been the prototype of the raiha nr ^ elephants, which may have 

Aryans are shoSpossJ^'^^,^^^^^^^^^ t ' v and when the 

from Dravidian models (VII, p. 20) ^ penod, they are copied 

the^STat^ so many%'aSriA"^T handicrafts, and 

embroidery, are of Dravidian provenanL^^'rP weaving, sewing, 

with these and related skills wptp q + that the arts associated 

commonly worn articles of dress like^thel^^'advent. Certain 
bosom for women, and the male Inm i drape around the hips and 

Lesser items of Dravidirori^r pre-Ai?an. 

manner of preparing and servin^S^p'"”'"®? 

cur^, vegetables and fish were adantpH^f^^^’ products like ghee and 
profound effect on Aryan sociS dravidian custom and had a 

he basis of eight; several .social cntito hfe. The system of counting on 

and family relationships (the distin k ^ ing birth, marriage, and death, 

"^any religious and mSaSy^^Sr is D^aVidian) and 

phdosophy and the Nastik'is arp nf ii P^‘'*^^olarly those found in Yoga 
The majority of the n 'i . ^ l>ravidian origin. 

million as far back as ioia)^re nf quoted an estimated 200 

eighty per cent of the population all of them, 

non-Aryan deities. Both the worH India, address their worship to 

mdu domestic worship the -hi- ’ - ritual for the simplest form of 

and practice. Acceptance of the^ni-*- ^aken from Dravidian observance 

300 ^ °Peiied the way for the infiltration 


of a host of Dravidian deities. Most gods and goddesses of che Hindu pantheon 
today are non-Aryan, among them the zoomorphic de ies such as Ga^e^, 
Garuda, Hanuman. Kumara was the Dravidian god of youthful prowess, 
Murugaii. Brahma is equated with the Dravidian god N^ayana, the god of 
waters and seas. Siva and Vishnu are both pre-Aryan and the consorts of 
these and other Aryan gods are often of pre-Aryan ancestry. Even the dark- 
hued Krishna, the most revered deity in Hinduism today, is of aboriginal 
antecedents. 

Little is knovTi of the southern Dravidian nations during the early period 
of the Aryan invasion. Throughout this time the Deccan kingdoms rose and 
faded in relative obscurity. The Deccan is described in ancient literature as 
covered with dense jungle and inhabited by 'demons', the white Aryan's 
opprobrius epithet for the dark Andrya^ peoples. In the A{tareya Brahma'^ 
the Andhras are referred to as dasyus or slaves, and the Tamils as uncultured. 
But the Rdmdyana preserves an old tradition of a great civilization in the 
South, and of the gradual assimilation of Dravidians into the Aryan fold. 

It must not be thought that during the Epic period South India was immune 
from infiltration and consequent marriage with Aryan immigrants. The 
Puranas state that the Pandya, Chola and Kerala d3miasties (of the early 
centuries bc and ad) were descended from Yayati, the 'Aryan' king of the 
north, and aU later Deccan kingdoms claimed a like pedigree. 'Dravidian 
kings', says Havell, 'were proud to claim descent on their mother's side, from 
ancient Aryan dynasties'. If this was the case, and they claimed descent from 
the female side, they were, according to the precepts of Manu and all the 
other lawgivers without exception, outcastes and untouchables, the lowest 
strata of the Hindu social organization. On no authority kno^vn to Hinduism 
could their priests claim to be brahmins or their kings kshattriyas. 

That, however, proved no impediment to the aspiring neo-Aryans, and 
Dravidian dynasties went ahead inventing family trees and linking up with 
the heroic lines of yore without any regard to consistency, congruity or fact. 
At the behest of Dravidian kings, their 'brahmin' priests conjured up elabo¬ 
rate genealogies which traced the royal dynastic lines to the Solar and Lunar 
kings and queens of the heroic age. South Indian inscriptions that have 
survived are often grossly inaccurate, and information gleaned from native 
epigraphic and numismatic sources needs very careful checking for flaws and 
inaccuracies before it can be accepted. What Kroef referred to as 'mass 
falsification of the genealogical tables of the rulers of South India', was 
already well-established at the beginning of the Christian era. The tendency 
reached its climax in the turbulent period shortly after the Christi^ era 
when pretenders to brahminhood and to the throne, were in a position to 
make such claims with impunity. When new families became powerful it was 
customary to invest them with Kshattriya status, and invent an eponymous 
ancestor for them, to connect them with the Vedic lishis and Epic heroes. Such 
were the Pallavas, Chalukyas and Param^as. 

How facilely the racial barriers are surmounted may in some measure be 
gauged by the following statement, made by a Hindu historian, bearing in 
mind that the Telugu people are Dravidian, and as widely separated racially 
from the Aryan as the Scandanavian is from the Arab. 
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‘The Telugus may have been in the remote past a Dravidian people, possess* 
inK a non-Aiyan culture, but they seem to have lost their Dravidian identity 
early in their history. In hi:>torical times they were so completely 
Aryanized in religion, language and literature that for aU practical purposes 
they may be treated as Aryans (II, p. 14)* 

So strong is the deceptive lure of the mythical past, that the vTiter of these 
lines is prepared to immolate a proud and ancient people, with a great 
tradition of their own, on the altar of the Aryan myth. 
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DREAMS, according to Hindu metaphysics, reveal a range of experience that 
is of great significance in the understanding of the manifest universe. The 
whole course of one’s progression from wakefulness to dreams is spoken of as 
avasthd, ‘down-states’, implying the different levels of one’s perception of 
reality as one descends to the deeper regions of the soul, of which man is not 
normally aware. The human soul experiences several degrees of such aware- 
ne^ which have been extensively dealt with in Hindu phUosophical writings. 
It js to be noted that what we call the waking state is the least effective for the 
penetration of the veil of mdyd* or illusion in which we are enveloped. The 
vanous states of avastha are briefly described below. 

f>on waking. In this state the individual is fully conscious of his 

ego, and most mvolved m maya. He becomes subject to illusion, treating 

«'<P'rienc=s and dkghls in 

nSteriS ‘ n’ “ "'“'d by the senses to thi 

Pf'oenre.and-pain and physical phenomena. 

ne^ since it expands during waking life and contracts during sleen 

viewrf™SiLTll;d','' during which'reality is 

ri "’■fT* ' 1 -“' state is preceded by 

liC: wZrthe n '0 a'it as if about to be 

through which the subconvio dream consciousness arises, 

object wl“Je h„we“r Potception of 

Dreams are subiect to Hivina+i * conscious mind, 

ams subject to divination* although interpretations vary. Many 
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theories of dream psychology exist in Hindu thought. The Nyaya school 
regard dreams as re-representative, i.e. recollections of j ast experience in a 
revival of subconscious impressions. The physician Charf '<a (second century 
ad) held that some dreams were a fulfilment of desires «ind some even pro¬ 
phetic, while the surgeon Su^ruta (fourth century ad) held that dreams often 
had a symbolical meaning, and used dreams to help in the diagnosis* of 
illness. Buddhists generally posit an organic and physiological causation of 
dreams, but also speak of suggestions through the agency of spirits. The 
philosopher Gaudapada* gave equal validity to the dream-state and to 
waking. 

3. Sushupti, the state of deep, dreamless sleep. This is a higher condition 
of the soul when, being neither objective nor subjective, it begins to apprehend 
bliss without subject-object consciousness. At this level mdyd is practically 
inactive and perception is consequently undistorted by delusion or eclipsed 
by desire. In sushupti the soul is said to reside in the subtle centre at the base 
of the spinal column. 

4. Turiya (or turydga), the ‘fourth’ state. A condition of pure intuitional 
consciousness of the soul, transcendent and indescribable, being neither 
waking, sleeping, nor dreaming, but as it were, witnessing as well as trans¬ 
cending. It is defined somewhat abstrusely as a ‘pure-objectless-knowing 
subject condition’. For this form of awareness the sdkshin ox ‘witnessing’ self 
is posited, defined as the unchanging consciousness of the individual which 
remains a mere spectator and not an actor in the experience of the self. 
According to some the sakshin remains throughout the successive births of 
an individual, a mere spectator resident in the soul. It is thus distinguished 
from the bhoktri or enjoyer-self, which experiences the phenomena of the 
world, leaves its mark on the soul and itself perishes after bodily death. 

5. Turyafita (often used synonymously with the above turiya) is some¬ 
times spoken of as the ‘fifth’ state, but refers specifically to a form of samddhi 
(see trance), where there is a complete umon of the self with the Absolute, or 
where the self is experienced as the Absolute Reality. In this state (as in 
turiya) the soul resides in the subtle centre of sahasrara, the thous^d 
petalled lotus situated just above the head. It is also spoken of ^ the ta 
stage of emancipation in some kinds of yoga (e.g. jndna-yoga), from w c 
state the yogi never really wakes, but remains forever wandemg in e 
glory of the knowledge of the Absolute. The soul is extenonzed* and the 
yogi is neither dead nor alive. The body is then immured m f seated posture 
in a secret shrine where it is said to remain for many yeais without decaymg. 
The nature of its ‘dreams’ is beyond human comprehension. 


Books 

See under Psychology. 

dress. It is presumed that the earliest aboriginal inhabitmts ® 

tropical regions went about completely nude, 0^ ^n’ncr nf fibre 

cover themselves with leaves or bark strips suspended om a S todav 
tied around the waist. Grass skirts are still found among 
and a Gangetic outfit, apparently earned over from the pnmi iv p p 
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adopted by the later Aryan settlers, included a skirt of kttia grass* which was 
worn by the sacrificer’s wife during certain Vedic ceremonies. In colder 
latitudes the skins of deer, carnivores and snakes were used to protect the 
body against the cold. 

The Austrics were the first to v'eave cotton in India, perhaps borrowing 
the craft from Mesopotamia, and for a long time a fabric made of cotton 
was the chief dress material used by the early Indians. It consisted of a simple 
genital covering later known as kachha (or kachchha), a strip of folded cloth 
hanging down from a waist-band. This elementary kachha remained for 
centuries the basic pattern of Indian dress, long after more elaborate styles 
were introduced. 

The men of the Indus Valley wore cotton garments of the kachha style 
though rather larger in size and reaching down to the knees. It was a type of 
dress common all over the ancient world in warmer latitudes; similar styles 
were worn in Sumer, Chaldea, Egypt and Crete. The points of resemblance 
between the draped loin-cloth depicted in Assyrian bas-reliefs and the Indian 
kachha have been noted by authorities on costume. Female attire closely 
resembled that of the male. Up to the Kg-vedic period the upper part of the 
female body was generally bare, except in winter when woollen coverings, 
sometimes artistically patterned were used by men and women. The turbari 
appears to have been worn by both sexes and as a form of dress was, according 
to Piggott, 'surely derived from the Harappan culture’, or according to 
Sarkar, from some other pre-Aryan people. 

The dress items mentioned in early texts as having been introduced bv the 
munigrant Vratyas* included a kind of elaborate turban, so apparently this 
headdr^s w^ not uniquely Indian. They also brought sandals to India, and 
the mo^h Vratya shoe styles are described as black and pouated. Shoes were 

T? purposes only (IX, p. 70) since everyone normaUy 

went about barefooted. Ear-nngs which are so conspicuous an item of finery 

“a likewise part of the Vratya dress. ^ 

fats Tl^softened by treating wth animal 

rVII n Th A ^ denved from the same root as vasd 'fat' 
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population and continued liUe^if cotton garments from the native 
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were made of cotton, wool or deerskin. mantles 

begili to bSSame^bSftSsJr?"'^ ^ number of new dress articles 

more colourful and decorated anH j ^ identified. Clothes became 

jewels were worn by the rieh a raiments, embroidered with 

Patanjali’s time as the -baia wac " ^ 'Purposes strip of cloth known in 

Simple stitching now ma^de possfbleSheTS coverins. scarf or shawl. 
30^ P fashioning of such garments as the 


chandataka or drawers and thesamulya or undershirt, but stitched clothes were 
not generally in favour, and the basic dress consisting of two lengths of cloth 
one for the lower part of the body and one for the upper, continued to be the 
chief style for both sexes of all classes, till the advent of the Persians, Greeks 
and ‘barbarians’ in the early centuries before the present era. 

Much useful information on the types of dress worn in the Magadha region 
during the Maurya dynasty can be gleaned from the Bharhut and Sanchi 
reUefs. Both men and women are depicted wearing a length of cloth to cover 
their legs by securing the cloth around the hips and letting it hang down in 
the form later known as the lungi, very much like the sarong of Further 
India. The luhgi was held in place by tying or tucking in just above or below 
the navel, so that a heavier mass of material, known as the kachha (from the 
earlier drape mentioned above) falls from this point to the feet. This free 
flowing method of wearing the lungi is called the vikachha style and prevails 
to this day in northern India. Sometimes, as in the Deccan and Maharashtra, 
the lower front part of the skirt is passed between the legs and tucked in 
behind at the waist in what is known as the sakachha style. 

The dhoti or hip-cloth which drapes the upper legs is a variant of the latter 
style. An abbreviated form of the sakachlia is seen in the langoti, in which a 
narrow strip of cloth is tied around the w'aist, with one end passed down to 
support the genitals, and then drawn up between the buttocks and secured at 
the back, leaving no loose or hanging ends. Its effect has been described as 
‘substituting a pocket handkerchief for the fig leaf.' It is worn by peasants and 
field labourers in summer, and also by wrestlers and yogis. 

During the cold season both men and women wore a mantle in addition to 
these various types of waist and loin cloths. The women in the Bharhut and 
Sanchi reliefs are sometimes shown wearing a piece of cloth over the head, the 
beginning of the odhnl, or covering, but as a rule they were bare headed and 
left their breasts uncovered, as ^d the women of Bengal and Mdabar till 
recently. Mauryan warriors went to battle dressed in a jacket consisting of 
a rectangle of cloth with holes for the arms, and a short pleated dhoti that 
looked like a kilt, which reminded Cimningham of the Scottish Highlanders. 

The next stage in the evolution of Indian dress is extremely confused. It is 
contemporary with the Persian, Greek and Barbarian periods of Indian 
history, although the precise contributions made by these several peoples is 
not easily distinguished. But historians of Indian costume are agreed that 
most of the principal items of dress worn among the better classes in India 
to the present day had their origins at this time and were due to foreign styles 
adapted to the Indian climate. 

Early Persian influence is to be seen only in the dress of the upper classes. 
The more sophisticated styles at this time were borrowed from the Persians 
whose colourful silks and resplendent attire were known and imitated in the 
ancient world from Rome to Central Asia, and profoimdly affected the fashions 
of the Epic kingdoms of northern and western India. From the Mauryan 
period on, Indian court dress began to be copied from the Persian. From 
Persia also came the sugarloaf conical cap, which permitted the development 
of the elaborate Indian turbans, with the ton eh formed by stMei^g the 
Upper end of the turban cloth so as to form a tall pleated crest, which is one of 
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the characteristic features of the north Indian style of wearing this headdress. 

The most significant sartorial contribution of the Bactrian Greeks to India 
was the introduction of tailoring, although the art itself was probably 
Semitic in origin. The Bactrian Greeks created new ways of draping the form, 
of tucking in the pleats of both the male and female dress, and wearing the 
dupatta or stole (which in northern India is worn with the ends hanging 
down the back), and introduced variations of the short tunic with fluted skirt. 

The Kushan and Saka invaders brought a profusion of new and original 
costumes. Many were adaptations of Bactrian dress; some were modified 
from Persian attire; but most were fashions current in various parts of Central 
and Inner Asia. With the Kush^ advent stitched and tailored clothing (first 
introduced by the Greeks) began to be more commonly worn by the upper 
classes. From the Kushans came the ‘buttoned-up’ coat and two varieties of 
trousers made of thick cloth, namely, the ordinary ankle-length trousers, and 
the close-fitting breeches, one variation of which are the Jodhpur breeches 
named later from the Rajput state of Jodhpur. They also introduced the 
kurta or short vest, the achkan or knee-length coat, and m2Lny varieties of 
footwear. Several types of light male headgear also became fashionable at 
this time. One of these, later made famous as the ‘Gandhi cap', was, according 
to H. Goetz, ‘originally part of a foreign, Saka, costume’. 

^tekar points out that women started wearing blouses, skirts and frocks 
during the Kushan period, and their costumes may be seen in the Mathura 
bas-reUefs, Kushan coins and Ajanta caves, and in later art. The Kushan 
short jacket was worn by both men and women and was known as the 
It later evolved into the cholt, a very brief, tight-fitting blouse 
which, like the diawn-in and draped sari (see below) of later date, did not at* 
first become f^hionable with the women of the better classes, but was till 
nS-^Sem Ma covering of the nautch-girls of north and 

are^SonpH?nT-°^-^^ c^e into vogue during the Hunnish period. Two 
rich clothTtnH^^TK^ Harshachanta. namely the stavaraka, described as a 
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elaborate Kushan, faka and Hunnish costume. Hiuen-Tsang Tad 
observed that even the upper classes did not wear cut or fasliioned clothini 
but dressed in simple garments. 

The coming of the Muhammadans, however, brought about a profound 
revolution in Indian dress and fashions among aU classes. Even such details 
as trimming the beard, wearmg the turban, the length of the tunic the 
tightness of the pyjamas, spread from the Muslim* to the Hindu courts and 
from there to the lower classes (VIII, p. 215). The innovations were mainly 
Persian, but Arab, Turkish, and Middle Eastern styles were also prominent. 

The pyjama (from the Persian, pai-jameh, ‘leg-garment’) became popular 
in northern India, each newcomer introducing the particular homeland style. 
One variety, the baggy shalwar, is Turkish; another variety, the cotton or 
woollen churUdr or rucked pyjama tight about the calves, is an adaptation of 
Central Asian leather leggings, ^ong the many minor articles of dress made 
popular by the Muslims and especially the Moguls was the band of cloth worn 
as a scarf of distinction across the body or waist. English w'ords for two forms 
of this decorative item are sash (from the Arabic shasK) and cummerhuni 
(from the Persian kamar-band). The shdl or headcovering (Ang. shawl) 
became an indispensable part of woman’s dress in northern India. The close- 
fitting, knee-length kamlz, along with the shaV.var and the transparent 
dupatta make up the popular costume of Panjabi women today. 

Women’s styles in fact were permanently altered after the Muslim period. 
This is seen most conspicuously in the influence it has had on the evolution 
of that perfect masterpiece of unstitched clothing, the sari, a six-yard length 
of cloth with which Indian women so gracefully drape themselves. The origin 
of this typically Indian garment is still shrouded in m)^tery. Its name is said 
by some scholars to be derived from the Sanskrit iapi, which was at first 
applied only to the draped lower garment worn bj'^ women. Others with 
perhaps less justification suggest its connection with the Persian word sar, 
meaning ‘head’, hence sari or head-covering. There is hardly any evidence of 
the sap style before the advent of the Muslims. The unstitched two-piece 
costume of the early Indians continued throughout the Vedic age, and where 
a single one-piece garment was worn it was placed over the head or around 
the shoulders and allowed to fall about one like a blanket. 

The long draped garment with pleats and folds is Greek, and its Indian 
protot3T)e in stone is first seen in the bas-relief draperies of Gandhara, where 
the upper end of the garment is gathered up and thrown over the shoulder. 
But this garment was not commonly adopted by the Hindus. The Bharhut 
and Sanchl reliefs show women with bare bosoms and draped hip-cloths like 
an abbreviated dhoti, but not the sari. The reliefs of the cave temples, the 
fig^ures of the Gupta sculptures, even the Ajanta frescoes give no definite 
indication that the sari was worn by Indian women. Sometimes Buddhist 
monks are portrayed wearing a sap-like dress, but among the women the 
nearest thing to a sari is an Ajanta fresco of a dancer and musicians wearing 
robe-like garments covering the bust, and with imcovered heads. 

The earliest definitive evidence comes from miniature paintings of the post- 
Muhammadan period, in w'hich women are shown wearing a sap in the modem 
fashion, with one end carried diagonally across the shoulder and over the 
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head. Some late Jain and Pala paintings also suggest some such costume. This 
would seem to indicate that the sari as worn today was unknown in India in 
pre-Muslim times, and may have been a composite Muslim adaptation of the 
native forms of draped dress used by both Hindus and Muslims. Its acceptance 
by the Hindus may have been from a desire to emulate the ruling race, and 
could have been hastened by its utility, since the upper portion could if 
required be drawn across the face as a veil, a necessary protection during the 
period of Muslim domination. 

The modem arrangement of the sari, cunningly draped to reveal the outline 
of the hips and to emphasize the narrowed waist and the swell of the breasts 
was, like t.he choli, for long a device of the nautch-girls and is only a com¬ 
paratively recent fashion among respectable Indian women. In many parts of 
India village folk still deem it immodest to wear any support for the breasts 
or to suggest their shape by outward covering, even where no immodesty is felt 
about revealing the bosom. 

Indian dress reflects, as does every other facet of Indian social life, its 
derivation from sources diverse and disparate. Except for the earliest in¬ 
digenous forms such as the kachha, the lungi and the dhoti, the most original 
and conspicuous contributions to the characteristic Indian dress of today 
were made by invading peoples, and have remained an integral part of Indian 
dr^s ever since (IV, p. 44). In effect, all the items of the present official 
uniform or national dress, the long close-fitting coat or achkan, the short 
buttoned-up coat, the loose shalwar, the tight churidars, the slipper-like 
tumed-up shoes, the sari, the choli (short blouse), the kamiz, the resplendent 
turban, and even the ‘Gandhi cap’ are derived from non-Indian sources. 
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immigrant Aryans who brought several kinds 


of alcoholic bre^ their Central Asian homeland, were as hard drinldnir 
a race as the later Huns. unmong 

A number of these drinks are now unidentifiable, although many fiaured in 
Hindu legend and hteratme. The entire cosmic sea acco^Lg to m^W 
was composed of amrita*, the mtoxicatmg milk-nectar of immortaliW whoS 
quintessence was sought by the gods and demons, and from which LereS 
all the treasures of heaven and earth. The most celebrated drink of the 
Hindu scriptur^ was the legendary soma* of the Rig-veda (sometimes 
spoken of as silra), an intoxicating beverage made from a now foreotten 
plant growing m the Hun^ayan foothills. We also hear of the divine brew 
caUed sudhd {su-dha, 'good drink’) prepared from ‘snake's milk’ and matured 
under the rays of the moon; this was the favourite draught of the Naga people 
and was said to give them the youthfulness, beauty and wisdom for wWch 
they were famed. 

Another drink frequently mentioned in the Vedas is the sura (Avestic 
hurd) prepared by distillation from barley, \yild-paddy or grain, mixed with 
molasses. It was passed around during the vdjapeya, sauirdmani, and other 
Vedic rituals, especially those of a fertility character. Its prototype was 
brought up from the deep at the Churning of the Ocean by the goddess Mada, 
'into^cation.' From madd are derived the names of two other drinks, namely^ 
madird a rice wine, and 7 >uidya a kind of brandy. In the cliakrapujd* rites the 
term madya is used to symbolize intoxicants and drugs as well as the magical 
liquids of internal secretion. In the Aihurva-veda, sura is referred to as the 
reward for the performance of duty, but in general it had an evil reputation 
and was condemned by the lawgivers as a cause of wrong-doing, giving rise 
to broils in assemblies.* A kind of sura made from barley was called kohola, 
which, subsequently combined with the Arabic prefix a/, is said to be 
origin of the word alcohol. J. C. Ray who mentions this adds, 'the knowledge 
of the Indian art of distillation spread to the West through the Muhamma¬ 
dans*. 


One authority quotes almost fifty varieties of spirituous liquor known in 
ancient and medieval India, which were prepared from a wide assortment of 
herbs, plants and cereals. Among them we have two drinks called idd (or 
ira) and mdshara, both known to the Austrics, the former made from fer¬ 
mented rice and the latter from fermented beans. A common, highly intoxi¬ 
cating brew called yusha was made from meat and bone broth mixed with 
spirits. A heady concoction made from grasses, flowers and leaves, mixed in 
various proportions w^as hmda\ these ingredients were stored in elongated 
earthen jars and the fermented juice drawn off from a hole in the bottom. Yet 
another highly potent drink was hdld, distilled from tree-bark, roots, raw 
sugarcane, onion juice and various spices, into which a drop or two of snake 
venom was mixed; this was stored in wooden vats and drunk on ceremonial 
occasions. A drink called rasdyana, compounded by medieval alchemists* 
from ingredients strange and unknown, promised one many remarkable 
cures for a multitude of bodily and mental ills. 

^ Other drinks of a more popular nature included yavasura (yavasura, 
b^ley-drink*) or beer; paishfi made from meal or cereals; gaudi, from the 
juice of sugar-cane; mdiJm from honey; Mhu a sort of rum made from 
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molasses; hldamhan made with sour milk; drdkshd-rasa, ‘grape-juice’, or 
wines made from grapes; asava from date treacle; parisrut from wood-apple 
mixed with spices; kalyant from beet-sugar; arrack (Arabic araq, ‘juice’) from 
the coconut palm (later tlie name of several kinds of ‘ardent’ spirits); tddi 
(Ang. toddy) from the sap of the palmyra tree, commonly drunk by the 
European ‘nabob’ of later days mixed with hot water. There were also 
various drinks made of combined ingredients, a custom originating what 
came to be known in English as punch, from the Sanskrit pancha, ‘five’, 
because it consisted of five ingredients, namely, spirits, water, sugar, lemon- 
juice and spices. 

Although the orthodox Hindu taboo against drinking spirits is believed 
by some scholars to be a very ancient one, there is evidence to show that 
drinking was once universal among all castes. A few ancient texts do indicate 
that the practice was not accepj^bl^,. but the prohibition did not begin to be 
imposed until after the time of Buddha and under the influence of Buddhist 
doctrines. Buddhism counts drinking as one of the five cardinal sins and the 
Hindu, lawbooks soon followed suit in condemning alcoholic beverages. 

This condemnation applied at first to brahmins in particular, the warriors 
being allowed the indulgence, while the lower cast^ were exempted from the 
prohibition altogether. The lawbooks condemned brahmins who drink as 
unworthy of their calling as teachers and moral preceptors, and Kautilya 
made drinking a penal offence for them. If found guilty a brahmin was to be 
branded on the forehead with the mark of a distiller’s still and banished to 


the mines. But in practice, brahmins even up to Patanjali’s time used to 
drink spirituous liquor without inhibition. 

References to drinking and drinking bouts among brahmins and kshat- 
triyas abound in Sanskrit literature. Thus during the asvamedha sacrifice of 
Yudhishthira a ‘sea of liquor’ was drunk by all participants. Balarama was 
very fond of strong wine and so was his wife. From the Mahdbhdrata we 
learn that Krishna enjoyed drinking and drank freely with Arjuna and his 
comp^ons. Krishna’s tribe, the Yadavas, were in fact exterminated in a 
diking brawL In another passage Sudeshna, wife of Virata at whose court 
the exiled Pa^^av^ resided, is described as drinking wine. Some of the ladies 
m the Epics drank so hard that they could not walk straight' (II, p. 117). 

^ ^ ^ festive scene with Subhadra where both are gloriously 
of her ill T ' liked to receive the wane direct from the mouth 

hL^^rife Sf ‘ ^™self drinking wine and making 

of thr^i^mW php ^ special charm to women, and the beauty 

classical noetw Tt p h JP*®^jcated woman is more than once described in 
r^o^thd7 natnr^attractions, made them more desirable and 
s^uaUc f^ ^^^ter appreciation of the 

do™ ih *'■' “S' 

away. ® avoided by those women whose husbands are 

und"/Sf '“Mdon spirituous liquor 

C this SLt?"'’''* ° *'■' “'"'“"y husbJtds in the next 

raint was not imposed on women of other castes who were 
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allowed the same freedom as their husbands. Dutuie the marrioc- 
women were customarily offered wine, first when the bride SrfSkt 
gloom's place and agam after the marriage was consummated In 
Sne we find many allusions to the intemperance of^ioDle 
reflected in later Sanskrit writings. ^ ^ 

A section of the Arihaiastra discusses the distilling of Hquor in government 
distmenes and goes on to recor^end the appointment of a SutSrinSt 
of Liquor to control the production and sale of spirits and the sLrvisS 
breweries and taverns Dr^g very much in vogue in thfpalaces of 
the rulmg closes till the late medieval period, and most books on Hindu 
architecture descnbe the Royal Drinking Saloon, with relevant details as to 
its size and location m the palace premises. Similar saloons were built in the 
houses of the rich. 
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braliiniii hero of the MahSbhdrafa, so named because he was bom 
of the seed emitted into a bucket {droim) by his father the sage Bharadvaja. 
A great archer his fame as a teacher of archery spread even into the remote 
jungles and a Bhil (aboriginal) prince named Ekalavya came to Dro^a for 
instruction. The brahmin however refused to teach the nishada* prince. 

One of Dro^a's childhood companions was Drupada* prince of Panchala 
whose father had entrusted him to Bharadvaja's care. The two youths grew 
up together as brothers in the sage's hermitage, but when Drupada became 
king ^d Dro^a went to visit him the king turned his friend away saying 
ta^tingly that there could be no friendship between a luckless beggar and a 
™ghty raja. 

Dro^a was selected by Bhishma* as the acharya or preceptor to give the 
Kaurava and Paj(;i^va princes their tr ainin g in arms, and he undertook this 
commission only on condition that the young men would eventually help him 
to fight against Drupada his boyhood friend who had spumed his adult 
friendship. Bhima and Duryodhana chose to specialize in dub-fighting and 
Wrestling; Arjuna in archeiy; Yudhishthira in chariot-fighting; Nakula and 
Sahadeva in fencing. 

After their apprenticeship in the military skills was over Dro^a sent the 
Kauravas on an expedition against the Panchalas to capture and bring back 
Drupada to him. The Kauravas were repulsed so Dro^a despatched the 
Pa^davas, who defeated the Panchala forces and made Drupada prisoner. 
For old times* sake Drona forgave Drupada and gave him back half of his 
kingdom, occupying, as a pledge of future friendship, the other half of the 
kingdom, known as Northern Panchala, with its capital at Ahikshetra or 
Ahichhatra, a very ancient city, built by an Abhira* king . 
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But the old enmity between the brfihmin archer and the kshattriya rSja 
continued to rankle and in the great MahabhSrata war they fought in opposite 
camps. Drooa sided with the Kauravas and on the death of Bhishma took 
over as Kaurava commander-in-chief. On the thirteenth day of the battle 
of Kurukshetra Drona slew Drupada and was himself slain by Drupada's son 
Dhyishtadyumna. 

By his wife Kppa daughter of Saradvant, Droija had a son AavatthSman, 
so named because he cried like a horse when bom. A^vatthaxnan became 
the last commander of the Kaurava ranks, and his brutal murder of the five 
Pa^^ava children of DraupadI, daughter of his father’s old enemy Drupada, 
as they lay sleeping in camp, is one of the grimmest episodes of the 
MahabhdreUa. 

Drooa was also called Kuta-ja ('jug-bom’), and Bharadvaja (son of 
Bharadvaja). Aavatthaman was also called by his patronymic Draunayana. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


DRUGS. The use of drugs for occult and ritual purposes was prevalent in 
India from early times. In Hindu mythology Siva is represented as partial to 
drugs, and many of his quarrels with his wife Parvati* occurred because he 
whiled away aeons, lost in a drugged trance, and failed to provide for his 
family. In certain Siva temples, such as the Great Temple at Bhuvane^var, 
Orissa, the idol is bathed in water, milk, and a solution of the hemp drug 
bhang. 

Pat^jali declared, 'Siddhis can be obtained by the use of herbs and 
medicines’, and Nathas, Siddhas, Tantriks and other allied sects have 
continually resorted to drugs to shift the plane of perception and attain 
ecstatic states and mystical illumination. Drugs, drinks*, chemicals (e.g. 
mercury), and special medicinal preparations were and still are used for this 
purple. Dru^ are t^en by sadhus as part of their rites preparatory to 
cert^ esoteric practices, and are used as ritual aphrodisiacs in prolonged 
magical ceremonies involving the sexual act. 

The TOitfce from which most of the drugs commonly used in India are 
obtam^, IS toAtsA, the'leaves and tender parts of the hbrous plant caUed 
wSE include: bhang, a drink made of hemp leaves, 

naiv « feelings of anger and violent aggression; gdtlja, a 

obtafred^o t^^tionally taken by the warrior caste; it is also 

^ this case are 

in O' P>“‘. 

niedica only in the foorteenth centujy 
^ ,»ta>«nce4 from Persia, Po«« is an infuaionrf 
h^, mixed with arrack, sugar and cardamom, 

common mie fordkily iL 
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safiron. sandalwood and other ^omatic substances. These ingredients were 
ground to a paste and coated to the thickness of a thumb on a thin reed about 
six inches long. When dried the reed was removed and the resulting cigar-like 
fjafti viss smeared with clarified butter and smoked. A wide variety of such 
cigars with (hfferent ingredients were used for therapeutic purposes, the 
smoke being inhaled. 

The proper method of smoking was to sit upright, and take three puffs at a 
time. The beneficial effects of smoking were extolled in the texts devoted to 
the subject. It soothed the nerves, cheered the mind, strengthened the teeth 
and hair, sweetened the breath, and was good for coughs, asthma, headache, 
eyesore, thirst, laziness, wind and phlegm. 

With the introduction of tobacco by the Portuguese about ad 1600, the 
whole trend of smoking was changed, and the old forms, with the exception 
of drug smoking, completely abandoned. The cheroot (from Tamil iuruttu, 
'roll'), the cigar with open ends came into its own, as did the hookah or hubble- 
bubble, with its chillam containing the charcoal cakes and tobacco balls, and 
its long pipe, beloved as much by the EngUsh ‘nabobs' as by the Indians. 


Books 

See wider Sociology. 


DBXIPADA, son of Prishata king of Panchala the area around modem 
Bareilly and Farrukhabad in the Panjab. The Panchala tribe like the Kurus 
were descended from Yayati. Both tribes were intimately connected with the 
Vedic civilization of the Bralimana period, were closely related, and often 
referred to as the Kuru-Panchaa. 

Prishata was at first childless and lived performing the sternest penances 
in the forest in order that he might get an heir. One day he beheld the apsard 
Menaka walking past in a diaphanous robe and his seed fell from him to the 
ground. Filled with shame he made a ‘hasty step' {dru^pada) forward and 
trod upon it with his foot, but the seed lived and from it his son Drupada was 
bom. This legend is believed to be a veiled reference to the fact that Drupada s 
mother was a ‘native' or non-Aryan woman. 

Drupada grew up in the hermitage of Bharadvaja where his childhood 
companion was the sage's son Drona; but when he succeeded to the throne 
be scorned his former friend. Drona* subsequently had his revenge by organiz- 
big his defeat and appropriating half his demesne. Drupada returned to 
Kampilya the capital of his shrunken kingdom, now known as South 
Panchala, burning for vengeance. He underwent all kinds of austerities and 
finally ordered his brahmin priests headed by Yaja to perform a spedal 
sacrifice to obtain progeny, for which he offered them a reward of ten railhon 
head of cattle. But when the auspicious moment arrived Drupada s wife was 
unprepared to receive his seed. The rite could not be delayed and a son 
sprang forth from the fire-altar clad in full armour, while a heavenly voice 
declared that this prince would destroy Drona. They named him Dl^h- 
tadyuinna {dhfishfa-dyumna, ‘bold-splendour') and in the battle Kuru- 
kshetra many years later he was appointed commander-in-chief of the Panova 
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forces. He slew Droiia during the battle and met his o^vn end by being 
trampled to death in his sleep by Drona’s son A^vatth^an. 

The rites continued and there now arose from the sacrificial ashes of the 
altar still another creation, a beautiful girl, 'exceedingly dark, with long 
curling locks and lotus eyes; deep bosomed and slender waisted, and as 
radiant and graceful as if she had descended from the city of the gods’. The 
voice from heaven proclaimed that she would be peerless among women and 
that many warriors would die because of her. This was Draupadi* the future 
heroine of the Mahabharata. 

Drupada had a third child, Sikhandin*, who was instrumental in the death 
of the mighty warrior Bhishma. 

Because of the potency of the sacrifices offered by Drupada he was also 
known as Yajna-sena, ‘sacrifice-chief’. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


DTJBVASAS, arch-rtsAt, son of Atri and Anasuya, regarded as a portion of 
Siva himself. He once blessed KuntI so that she Ijecame the mother of the 
hero Karna by the sun-god Suiya. But he is better known as a master-curser, 
a ‘stranger to remorse’, and one of the most irascible of rishis, before whom 
even the gods trembled in fear. It was he who cxirsed the gentle Sakuntala for 
keeping him waiting at the door, and so caused prince Dushyanta to forget 


The Vishifu Purdtyi tells the incident in which Indra treated with slight 
r^ct a garland that the sage had presented to him. Instead of treasuring 
the gift he placed it on the head of a prancing elephant from where it fell to 
the gromd and w^ trampled underfoot. Enraged at the affront Durvasas 

sh^h. As a resdt of tte temble pronouncement the asuras or demons 

SS Vishnu’s guidance were 

nS* the Churamg of the Ocean to obtain amrita or divine 

nectar* and so regamed their vitality 

“■0 e°'f neglected to 
“o 0080 's foot. Furioi at such 

UteSl J'* of Kiisluja and the YSdavas. and 

.t befeU Kpshna aecordMgly, who in dne time perished with his whole 


t race. 
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See under Mythology. 
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cousin Bhima, also a m^ter of the club, on one occasion poisoned him 
and threw him into the Ganges, although Bhima survived the ordeal. 

The growing rivalry between the Pandavas and Kauravas broke forth 
openly when the blind Dhritarashtra appointed as y«»ara;a (heir-apparent) 
not his ovm son Duryodhana, but his brother’s son the just Yudhishthini. 
Duryodhana claimed that the throne was his by right, being the eldest xn of 
■Dhritarashtra, who was himself the eldest son of his father. His remonstran¬ 
ces were so violent that the old man was persuaded to banish the Pa^davasi 
and calling Yudhishthira he commanded him to depart with his brothers into 
virtual exile to the city of Vara^iavata, while the Kauravas remained at the 
capital in Hastinapura. 

Duryodhana’s hatred pursued the Paridavas even into exile and he tried 
through his agent Purochana* to encompass their death in a prearranged fire, 
but the Pandavas were forewarned and escaped to the forest where they lived 
for a time disguised as brahmins. The reappearance of the Pandavas at the 
svayamvara of DraupadI, the division of Dhritarashfra's kingdom, and their 
subsequent establishment at Indraprastha further inflamed the hatred of 
Duryodhana, who chafed at their growing fame and glory. Once while on a 
visit to Indraprastha he accidentally fell into a palace pool which he mistook 
for a part of the crystal flooring, and the mocking laughter of Draupad! at his 
discomfiture did nothing to lessen his bitterness. 

He challenged the Paijdavas to a gambling match and with the skilled 
services of his uncle, the gambler and cheat Sakuni*, he defeated Yudhish¬ 
thira, who lost his kingdom, aU his wealth, his freedom, his brothers, and 
their common wife Draupadi, who suffered great humiliation at the hands of 
the Kauravas. As a result of losing a second gambling match in an attempt 
to regain their fortunes, the Pandavas were forced to go into exile for thirteen 
years. 

While they were living in the forest Duryodhana visited them to exult 
over their mortification. He was attacked and captured by the Gandharva 
tribe who lived nearby, and was eventually rescued by the Papdavas, which 
only served to increase his hatred for them. He refused to listen to the 
Pandava proposal for the restoration of their half of the kingdom after their 
return from exile, and threatened to whip the Pandava emissary, Krishiia, 
who came to make the proposal on their behalf. In the inevitable war that 
followed he was mortally wounded by his lifelong foe Bhima and died on the 
eighteenth day of the battle of Kurukshetra. ^ ^ 

Duryodhana was also called Suyodhana, ‘good fighter’ or fair fighter. His 
son Lakshmana was killed by Abhimanyu on the second day of the battle. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

DTJTT, MADHUSDDAN (1824-73). the greatest Bengali poet before 
Rabindranath Tagore, was educated in the famous Hindu CoUege of ^cutt^ 
Among his teachers was the Eurasian poet Heniy Derozio. Dech^g o 
enter into a marriage which was being forced upon him by his fath^ he 
became a Christian, tciking the name of Michael. His first marriage 0 an 
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Englishwoinan ended in a sep^tion, but his second marriage to another 
TTnglkh girl was veiy happy and lasted till husband and wife died within a 
few days of each other. 

The adversities of his early career, the great poverty he faced, his valiant 
struggle to write as he wished, and his final triumph, success and influence as 
■ one of the most beloved poets of his countrymen, make the life-story of this 
genius one of the most fascinating in Indian literature. 

A master of Bengali, he was also familiar with Tamil and Telugu, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and among the modem European 
languages, with English, French, German and Italian. From the creative 
point of view the best part of his literary career lasted for about four years 
from 1859 when he wrote his first drama to 1862 when he sailed for England 
where he studied law. After his return he practised in Calcutta, without great 
success, devoting most of his time to writing. His improvidence and impulsive 
temperament wrecked a promising career and he ended his last days in a 
charitable hospital. 

His plays, some of them based on the Ancient Greek models though dealing 
with typically Indian themes, were a revolutionary break from the amorphous ' 
and long-winded theatricals of his day. He wrote historical drama, tragedy, 
farce, and romantic comedy with great success. But it was more as a poet that 
he left his permanent mark on the literature of Bengal. His introduction of 
blank veree freed Bengali from the shackles of the stilted forms which had 
fettered it for centuries. His popularization of the sonnet cut down the 
rhodomontade of much of Bengali shorter verse. He wrote the first poem in 
Bengah that could be called an epic in the European sense of the term; it 
dealt with the death of Meghanada, and had its inspiration not in the 
anaent Indian epics but in Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Dante and Milton. MUton 
w^ ms favourite poet, unequalled in his opinion by any other. Writing to 
^ one of his own minor epics he remarks, ‘Some say it is 

„ tter than Mton, but that is all bosh; nothing can be better than Milton. 
»y it hcks Kalidasa: I have no objection to that.’ He never wavered 

^ servile admiration of 

everything Sansknt’ (I, p, 140). 

T Bengali infinitely richer than he foimd it. 

our ^ cou^eous innovations altered the whole course of 

^ dimensions to it’. As another critic states, ‘He 

heralded a new one; and his many-sided Uteraiy activity 

hteratures as well’ (ifp literature, and through BengaU in other 
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o^^e ^5th the gS deity of the sky or heaven, 

^^^dy ancient when the 
Aiy brought him to India but he never attained a status of any importance 
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among the Hindus, He did not have the concrete embodiment of the later 
Hindu deities but stood rather for a vague notion of an aU-pervading heavenly 
father, sometimes referred to as Dyaus-pitar (Dyaus-father. cf. Jupiter). He 
also represented the male principle of the universe, the female principle being 
the earth-mother Prithivl. Ushas goddess of the dawn was his daughter. Dyaus 
yf2S slain by his son Indra as the Greek Uranus was slain by his son Cronus. 
As thunder Dyaus is likened to a bull, and as the night sky to a black steed! 

Associated with Dyaus is Prithivl, 'broad', a beautiful goddess of the 
earth, later also known as Bhunu, ‘earth’, or Urvi, 'wide*. She is the mother 
of the cosmos and in the Vedas is represented as a cow. Dyaus and Prithivl 
are celebrated in the early hymns as the parents of all things. In the Punkas 
Prithivl is mentioned in the story of Prithu {see Ve?a) where she tries to 
escape from Prithu but is caught and beaten and only then yields up her 
treasures, a legend said to symbolize the belabouring of the earth with 
ploughs and hoes before she yields up her bounty of grain and fruit. In 
philosophy prithivl is the pure element, earth {see substance). 

Books 

See U7tder Mythology. 

DYEING. The art of dyeing was known in India from very ancient times and 
the resplendent colours of this country were no less celebrated among the 
nations of antiquity than the Tjnian purples. In St. Jerome's fourth-century 
Latin translation of the Bible, Job declared wisdom to be even more enduring 
than the 'dyed colours of India'. The dazzling Indian fabrics were a byword in 
ancient Rome. The shimmering, flame-hke, rainbow-hued, sky-splashed tints 
of the raiments worn by Indian women of the upper class aroused the wrath 
of pious Buddhists who foimd in the opalescent silks and the voluptuous 
hues an inducement to evil thoughts through the lure of the senses. 

All the colours used in dyeing were obtained from natural sources until 
modem times brought synthetic dyes into use. Many of the old methods of 
making dyes are now lost. In the early years of the reign of Jahangir* (c. i6io) 
more than 400 tints were used by dyers in the Mogul empire. A centuiy 
later, after the death of Aurangzeb, a little over 150 dyes were being used,, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth century this number had dwindled to 
about sixty. 

The common sources of these dyes were: turmeric for yellow; pistachio 
galls for red; the bark and root of the Indian raulberpr for a rich d^k r^; 
the root of the Indian madder {manjishthd) for a brilhant red; coral-jasmine 
{hursinghar) for orange; larkspur flowers for light yellow; cochineal^ for 
crimson; saffron for bright yellow; indigo and harsinghar fov green, iron 
filings for black. These and a great many others were mixed with buffalo-milk, 
sour coconut-palm juice, buttermilk, castor oil, the pulp of the myrob^an 
fruit, pomegranate rinds, and sheep, goat and cow-dung, to create hundr^ o 
subtle shades. The extraction of indigotin from the native indigo plant was 
toiown since the fourteenth century, and indigo was widely used for blues and 
purples. In recent times India supplied the indigo dyes for 
Uniforms known as 'navy blue', just as she gave the name to khaki (Urdu, 
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'dusty’), tlie eartli-coloiired fabrics first used for uniforms in the Boer War. 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century the green dye employed by Indian 
dyers was extracted by boiling baize cloth imported from England. 

Dyeing methods varied considerably. The simplest method of steeping the 
fabric in a bath of dye was generally employed for ordinary fabrics for every¬ 
day use. But more intricate processes were evolved in the dyeing of fabrics 
for special purposes. The use of red pigment from the madder root and the 
process of mordant dyeing were already known in the Indus Valley. In 
mordant dyeing the design is first traced on the cloth in a chemical (e.g. 
alum emulsion) which when dipped in other chemical .solutions or dves brings 
out the desired colour. 

In the Epic period multi-coloured patterns were achieved by painting the 
designs in by hand with different dyes. The art of using varying coloured 
threads for the warp and weft to bring about an extraordinary shimmering 
effect in a fabric seems to have been known to early tribal people like the 
Abhiras, and this technique of merging colours by first processing the thread 
is still in use today. Another old dyeing technique consists in dyeing one side 
of a fabric one colour and the other side another colour, with the result that 
not only does the fabric show different colours on the two sides, but one colour 
is seen through the other ‘in a perfectly bewildering fashion’. ^ 

Two innovations of great importance came to India from abroad! The 
first was the use of wooden blocks for stamping designs on silks and cottons, 
which was introduced from China, and the skill of making printed fabrics 
soon spread throughout the country. The second was the technique of tie- 


dyeing, brought to India by the Gurjaras. In this method the portions of the 


cloth not to be coloured are tied with waxed string and the cloth then 
immersed in the dye. The dye does not penetrate the tied nartc Tn 
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BAB. In Hindu esoteric teaching the ear {karna) is believed to be more than 
jjjgrely an organ of hearing, it is a network of invisible na^is (ganglia) con¬ 
nected to the inner organs of perception. Large ears and long lobes in men are 
therefore regarded as one of the yyanjuna or badges of greatness, since they 
indicate a wealth of imderstanding and spiritual insight. According to this 
theory, the whispering of a rahasya or secret formula into the initiate’s ear in 
kar^-tantra does not imply merely the uttering of words but is the activation 
of this network of nadis by the vibrations of the guru’s voice, which enables 
the mantra to penetrate to the higher organs of perception, resulting in 
mystical enlightenment. 

The ear, then, is believed to lead to an altogether different area of ex¬ 
perience from that provided by the other sense organs. It is the outward 
vehicle of a potency of ‘innemess’ or interiority, and like the shell echoes the 
sounds of the inner world, although their interpretation is often limited by 
the dullness of the physical ear as it is. The external appendage constitutes in 
fact an obstacle and should be adapted by incision in a special manner if it is 
to function adequately as an organ for higher spheres of experience. 

Among animals, cattle are believed to have the secret of understanding the 
‘intemality’ of their body, and the functioning of its basic processes. Hence 
the products of the cow, whether milk, urine or dung, are especially potent 
because they have been processed in a particular manner. But even the 
bovine ear, suitable though it is for its purpose, can be improved if the ear is 


slit. 

Although according to some authorities slitting the ears of cattle was a 
mark of ownership, or was performed in order to protect cattle from evil 
spirits, its real significance according to some Hindus is to augment the 
faculty of inner perception and render the products of the cow still more 
potent. Three kinds of mutilation were executed from earliest tiines and each 
kind was believed to have specific virtues. These were (i) bhinna, cleft, 
where the ear was split for half its length, (2) chhinna, clipped, where par 
of the ear was cut off completely, and (3) chhidra. 'perforated, where t e ear 

was bored. j • f 

The boring of cars also became of some importance to men desurous o 
understanding. Already in the early Hindu period this practice was me u e 
among the sariiskdras or sacramental acts. The ceremony, ^own ^ 
vedha. ‘ear boring’, used to be performed on children of both sexes, a oug 
it is today confined to girls alone. The original intention may have been to 
protect the individual against evil spirits, or to assist m 
spiritual knowledge, but it is now done only in order to fa^tate the weamg 
of ear ornaments. The operation is performed at any j,® 

to the twelfth month after birth, but preferably before the c s 
appears. The ear is pierced by a goldsmith using a gold, ^ 

needle. The hole should be large enough to allow the rays of the sun p 
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through, and the exact spot to be punctured is visible in the sunlight if the 
lobe is pulled down. 

Mutilation of men's ears was also obhga,tory among certain sects of Hmdus. 
The Vratyas* had their ears bored on initiation and wore large earrings. 
Another order of ear-split wonder-workers was connected with an ancient 
tribe, the non-Aryan Vikarna, associated with the Druh3nis and Anus, whose 
name {vi-kariyi) signifies 'split-ear'. Notable among the still existing split-ear 
sects are the Kanphafa. 'ear-tom' yogis, a class of sadhus whose ear is sliced 
on initiation from the lobe upward almost through its whole length. Other 
yogis of the order had a big hole pierced in the cartilage to permit the inser- 
sion of enormous earrings. These yogis take great precautions to protect their 
ears. 


Books 

See under Body, and Gorakhnath. 

EDUCATION. Formal education in ancient India was largely confined to the 
brahmin male. Some slender evidence has been adduced to show that know¬ 
ledge was imparted to all classes, including ^udras, non-Aryans and women, 
although this is not generally accepted. Kshattriyas received training in arms 
and the princely arts; and artisans in the crafts of their caste, as a rule passed 
on from father to son; but they were in most cases forbidden to study the 
Vedas, the source of all religious and philosophical learning. Women are 
mentioned as poets and thinkers in the Vedas but they are rare exceptions. 

The texts laid down several stages for the student’s progress, marked off 
by a mmber of samskaras or sacraments* which may be briefly cited. For the 
brahnun education commenced with the rite known as vidydratnbha {yidyd- 
arambha, 'knowledge beginning’) or the learning of the alphabet. It was 
performed in the fifth year at the home of the boy. The gods were addressed, 
after which the child paid homage to his first or temporary teacher. The 
tracher then wrote out the Sanskrit characters, recited them one by one, and 

t e child repeated the sounds after him. The whole ceremony lasted about 
one hour. 

At home the child continued his early studies in reading and writing, 
generally sunple texts from the Epics, as weU as elementary arithmetic 
^ “Sht, at which time the upanayana or 

nrPQPTif A was performed. In this ceremony he was formally 

ttiaMirn\n w tcacher, the guru who now whispered the gdyatri 

religious ^ 

we^^^Hve^tTiTh^*^ pwents after the ceremony and 

were onlv small Preceptor, which became his school. These 

admitted onlv a 1im> a c^ed diranm each run by a teacher who 

the euru-ktUa ('tear}^ select resident pupils. This was known as 

lived with the irerant^ ^tem, where the pupil {sishya or cJtela) 

ob^erh^s^^S J ^ ^ “y- “Mistered to his needs! 

He wore hiS:long (wSnlv^^^rr^^^reverence. 

St d simply, practised penances, and studied under 
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the direction of the guru. He had to collect fuel and tend the sacred fires 
l^k after the cattle, help in agriculture and attend to the running of the 
household. If need arose he had to go begging on behalf of his master. He 
lived under a prescribed discipline as a vrata-charin or 'vow-abider’, this vow 
pplying specifically to the vow of brahmacharya or continence, whose 
implications were of course not clear to him at this age. 

At the age of ten the boy went through the sacrament of veddrambha {yedd- 
dranibha, ‘Veda beginning’), a rite intended to prepare him for his study of 
the Vedas. He was taught to recite the gayatri mantra correctly, to perform 
the samdhyd or daily devotions, and various other simple observances. He 
was also taught to memorize easy portions of the Vedas by special methods; 
but the more difficult texts were only prescribed for those destined to become 
priests. An outline of the Vedangas was also imparted to the pupil at this 


stage. 

As the years passed the boy would naturally begin to feel the stirrings of 
sex and a special ceremony was held to remind him of his brahmacharya 
vo\/w. This was the samskara known as keidnta, the first shaving of the 
beard, which was performed between the ages of thirteen and sixteen in the 
airama.itself by a barber. The beard, betokening his dawning manhood, was 
closely shaved, and he was warned to keep as close a rein on his youthful 
impulses. Manu in his code embodied an ancient prohibition to check the 
temptation that might arise from the daily contact of a chela with the young 
wife of his guru. According to Manu the ‘contamination’ of the guru’s bed was 
one of the mahdpdtakas or great sins*. After the ke^anta ceremony the student 
presented a cow to his guru, hence it was also called thegoiatw, ‘cow-giving’. 
This very often marked the end of the boy’s schooling. . . 

If the boy’s education was to be continued his studies were intensified from 
then on, and he was given as wide a field as he could view and understand. 
This stage lasted from three to fifteen years, and was terminated by a final 
‘graduation’ of the student. This last ceremony, called the samavartam, 
‘returning’, i.e. returning home from the house of the guru, marked the 
completion of formal studies, and the end of brahmacharya. He was mw free 
to return home. (The sacrament has little meaning today and is pe OTine 
immediately after the upanayana.) The young man took a ceremomal bath 
or sndna and was henceforth known as a sndtaka since he w^ rega ® 
being ‘bathed’ in learning and in his vows. It was ® 

necessary to wash away the aura of holiness and powCT tha e a a ^ 
as a celibate and through contact with his guru. The sna a a 
student formally took permission of his guru to leave, paid him Im lees 

embraced the guru’s feet, paid his last tribute to the sacre ® pj in Mod 

with fuel. He then had another bath, anointed his body, 
clothes (discarding his simple garments) and returned home, 
householder the Vedic student was caUed an upakurvana. , , 

The nature of the Vedic texts taught in a particffiar 
the &dkhd* or school of Vedic learning followed by the ms i u i T 
Methods of teaching were based mainly on anuvdda or repe indeoen- 

early stages there was repetition in unison after the eimtde and 

dently. This basic system of repetition had many vanan s, impi 
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others extremely intricate as in the pSlha techniques {see reciting). Tradi¬ 
tionally there were three methods of study referred to in the Upariishads, 
namely, (i) iravana, 'hearing' the texts; (2) mamna, ‘minding’ or reflecting 
on the texts; this is also spoken of as sva-dhyaya, 'self-reflection' or indepen¬ 
dent thinking on the texts; and (3) nididhydsana or continued profound 
meditation on the import of what has been learned. The later stages of 
learning were often amplified by discussion in the sanigha or learned council 
where representatives of the different academies met to debate philosophical 


issues. 


Although the small residential a^ramas were the usual educational estab¬ 
lishments for brahmins, these were by no means the only sources through 
which knowledge could be acquired. A popular bearer of learning was the 
charaka, ‘wanderer’, originally a young brahmin who went from place to 
place giving instruction for a small fee. the fee being taken in order to pay for 
his o\vn further studies. Later the term was applied to any wandering 
'sophist' who expounded his own particular brand of philosophy to adults and 
sometimes gave elementai^’^ instruction to those of tender years. Such 
itinerant thinkers have been the glory of Hinduism, since they were the rebels 
and reformers whose influence acted as a leaven on the rigid orthodoxies of 
the brahminical creed. In medieval times the old systems of education were 
continued with slight variations. The pdfhasdla or primary school, and the 
iol or residential institute of Sanskrit learning, were the two main pillars on 
which medieval scholastic traditions were supported. The matha or cloister 
attached to a Hmdu temple was also an important centre of religious studies 
as was the akhdrd;z. Saivite monastic establishment. ’ 

The ancient educational institutions of the Buddhists grew out of the 
monastic sett ements formed for study of the Law and for periodical retreats 
during the rainy season. They usually consisted of a cominunal hall enlerad 
by a doorway i„ ta, portico The Ml 'SnM 

cave. Distant and often solitary retreats in"f fraternity, usually m a 
in Orim^d eM in some pl 2 « in South “ 

looselytSTo 

the chaitya or chapel sometimec monastic establishments such as 

especiaUy"^the huT«bns oi mS-' - 

settlements. The earliesf^aras werp j buildings, and monkish 

the life of Buddha such as the vihara-; at places associated with 

Budh Ga}^ (scene of his Enlightenmp (birthplace of Buddha); 

first sermon); Kusinagara (where he preached his 

i.*t?3ta ^ndia »ete the foUo»- 

Samath and Amaravatl, which 
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were 


nrimarUy Buddliist; and Banaras*, Kanchi and Ujjain, which were largely 
under Hindu influence. Valabhi the Maitraka* centre was a foreign Guijara 
foundation, while Ujjain*, famous from early times for mathematics and 
astronomy, owed a ^eat deal to foreign influence. By the medieval period 
it was mainly in Bihar and Bengal that the great Indian universities 

flourished. , , , 

Odantapora (or TJdantapura), was founded by the Palaking Gopalaonlysix miles 
from Nalanda in about ad 745. In 1198 the troops of Ikhtiar Khilji thinking 
it was a Hindu fort attacked the monastery and put all the monks to the 
sword. Ikhtiar entered the huge manuscript library and discovered that it 
was only a place of learning. He called for persons from the surrounding 
villages to explain the contents of the books but there were no monks left to 
do so. He then had the buildings and the entire library destroyed except for a 
few manuscripts which he took to Delhi and presented to his master Kutb- 
ud-din Aibak. 

VikramaSila, a great Tantrik university established in ad 810 by the Pala 
king Dharmapala, was said to have been built on a low hill ‘east of Magadha, 
on the lower Ganges’. The most famous teacher of this university was AtiSa 
(or Ati§a Dipankara) (980-1054) bom of the royal family of Gaud (Bengal- 
Assam), who journeyed to Tibet and founded a famous school of Tibetan 
Buddhism. The Vikrama^ila, like other Tantrik centres, was a hotbed of 
moral corruption, sorcery and idolatry. In 1198 the soldiers of Ikhtiar 
Khilji killed every monk in the monastery, razed the structure to the ground 
and threw the foimdation stones into the Ganges. So effectively was this done 
that the exact site of the imiversity is still unknown. 

Somapuia situated in the Rajshahi district of East Bengal, was first founded 
in AD 480 as a retreat for bridimins. When Hiuen-Tsang visited the place in 
AD 639 it contained many Buddhist and Jain temples and monasteries. The 
site was also selected for a large monastic university by Devapala in 820. But 
in 1050 the town was almost entirely wiped out by a brahmm ruler of East 
Bengal named Jatavarma who set fire to it. Though later rebuilt, it tos 
gradually deserted and fell into ruin. It did not, as is sometimes said, suffer 

destraction at the hands of the Muslims. 1 u +1, 

Jagaddala, another Tantrik seat of learning was foraded in north Bengal by the 
Pala king Ramapala in 1090. It specialized in logic and the Tantras, ^d was 
destroyed by the Muslims in 1207. mithila, site of Janaka s ancient long om, 
became especially famous between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries or 1 s 
school of logic. Among its scholars were Gange^a, Vardhamana, arva 
bhauma, and the poet Vidyapati. It inspired the school of Nacha. nadia or 
Navadvipa, founded in 1450 likewise became a celebrated school of logic and 
philosophy*. ' 
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EGYPT was the grandam of all civilizations. She had a settled government 
at a time as far removed from Mohenjodaro as Alexander the Great is from 
us. Contact with India may havd^ been established as early as the second 
millennium bc when Eg3q)tian traders visited the shores of the Indus (VIII 
p. 60). Among other things, their ships may have inspired the Dravidians to 
build better craft than the outrigger canoe they had inherited from their 
Negrito forerunners in India, for we know that the first sea-going vessels of 
Dravidian navigators closely resembled Egyptian models (V, p. 81). 

Objects of Egyptian origin found in the excavations at Mohenjodaro were 
presumably acquired in the course of trade, but no data is available regarding 
the cultural exchange that in all probability was the corollary of this mercan¬ 
tile intercourse. Trade between Egypt and India continued for centuries, and 
when as a result of Greek and Roman competition it began to decline, the 
Ptolemies established ports on the Red Sea to revive it. Indian imports to 
Ptolemaic Egypt in the third century bc included Indian dogs and cattle, 
and Indian slave girls for purposes of prostitution (VI, p. 374). 

It is sometimes contended that Egyptian religious influences left their 
mark on Hinduism, but little can be said with certainty on the subject. It has 
been urged by exponents of this school of thought that the association of the 
bull with Siva and the reverence for the cow in Hinduism are of Egyptian 
derivation. They find more than coincidence in the triune deities of the Nile 
Valley and the triads of the Vedic gods; in the common worship of cows 
geese, apes snakes and birds; in the adoration of the phallus of Osiris and 
the hnga of Siva; in the return of Vishnu as Kalki at the end of time, and the 

analogies were drawn between the 
theoty of the Ages of the Universe as conceived by the Egyptian priests and 
the Puranic yug^; the doctrme mutually held by both of the jud^ent and 
tonsmi^^ion of souls; the Vedic hymns to the sun god Surya and the Solar 

development muet 
l^elween certain Indian and Egyptian 

teSL STmT,”™ “ emhitectnre (S<ut 

as opposed to the sun-dried halls, the use of fire-baked brick 

the decorative motifs'on pott such^Ste^'"*t (P^’^ticularly 

social organization (both recogSze foSr^^S t*” 

and slaves). recognize four castes of priests, warriors, traders 

parallels, or venturi with cer^aitv into ^ profitless to pursue these 

wun certainty into such a contentious field. What 


can 
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. j assurance is that for many centuries the stream of Indian history 

come in contact with the powerful currents of Egyptian civilization. 
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EKANATHA (fl. 1560) descendant of a celebrated Maharashtrian saint, 
simple and saintly life, devoted himself to le^g and commented 
ipamedlv and lucidly on Vedanta and other philosophies. Another stalw^ m 
the tradition of the Maharashtrian Vaishnavites, he rendered great serwce to 
Marathi literature by editing the JndneSvart of Jn^adeva*, which had 
become thoroughly corrupted during the three hundred ye^s since ite 
composition. Besides a commentary on the eleventh chapter of the 
Pur%a, he mote several little narrative pieces ^d abhangas (hymns) which 
gave wonderful expression to his mystical experiences. 

® The object of his witmgs. he stated, was to brmg an easy °f s^^a- . 
tion within the reach of the ignorant and outcastes, 

The message of religion, he said, was sacred, whether enshimed m toknt 0 
Marathi. ‘Was Sanskrit fashioned by God?’ he asks, ‘and did Mara, sp g 
from thieves?’ This view did in fact prevail m his time. !;« 

But pei^ps Ekanatha'u great clain, to the 
in the many httle incidents of his life that show how far 
the caste and sectarian prejuchces of his day. ^ forefathers, 

pariahs the food he had specially prepared , . , Godavari a 

On another he poured the holy water he 

great distance away, down the throat of a. dyi g ' £ untouchables, 

between brahmin and ntahar (outcaste), ate “ the com^^^ ’^touc 
and consequently suffered much persecution by the brahmins. 

Books 
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• ELEPHAMT. From the Rig-veda we see 
the Aryan immigrants of the first . ^-3^ in Hindu mythology 

hasHn, ‘animal with a hand’. It pla^ an p _ elephant-headed 

and figures widely in Hindu art sc^f-®-£^^Sr deUies'in the Hindu 
god has from early times been one of the P P 

■^“^tutypui dephaut 

‘iravat’ (moisture-possessmg) because h g 




Churning of the Ocean; he was taken by Indra. Airavata is also known as 
Abhra-matahga, 'cloud-elephant'; Arka-sodara, ‘the sun's brother'; Naga- 
malla, 'elephant of might'; Madambara, 'lust-garmented'; Sada-dana. 'ever 
in rut'. 

In another version of his origin, Airavata emerged from the eggshell in the 
right hand of Brahma as the god picked up the two halves in his hands after 
the eagle Garuda burst forth from the egg. Seven other male elephants 
followed, making eight in all. From the shell in Brahma's left hand apjpeared 
eight lemale elephants, and these eight pairs became the diggaja [dig-gaja 
‘regional elephants') who preside over the directions* or points of the com¬ 
pass, and support the earth. 

Airavata and his mate .Abhramu guard the east; Pundarika and his mate 
Kapila the southeast; Vamana and his mate Pihgala guard the south* 
Kumuda and his mate Anupama the southwest; Anjana and his mate 
Anjana guard the west; Pushpadanta and his mate SubhadantI the north¬ 
west; Sarvabhauma and his mate Tamrakarni the north; and Supratika and 
his mate Anjanavatl the northeast. 


AU elephants had wings in times of yore, and some, notably Abhramu 
(Irom abhra, cloud') were snowy white and represented the clouds. One dav i 
number of elephants alighted on the branch of a tree to listen to the sa"e 
Dirghatamas while he sat giving a discourse to his pupils. The bough broke 

saint and killed some of the s^tudents 
the. power o^ 


It k « ® ^ elephant retains its 'cloud-like' symbolism 

Irtii t 'T ram-cloud, believed to be capable of bringing rairaTd 

Sol The Su JeS froM 

tilitv in ^ this animal was said to generate fer- 

IS iSToS/Sr~ - 

thereafter* the urine of thp a * ^ ^Mth her husband immediately 

cared for. Owning such an J ^ Vv. well fed and 

Elephante half S bSH I ‘"'f'T"' ‘''"S*' 

1 he animals, splendidly caparisoned in Tmi °* 

With ornaments and beUs their hp^Hr>I embroidered cloth, decked 

and trunk painted in pattern^^^^^^^^^ "'tth metal, their eyes 

backs surmounted by an ornate hmei^ T immemorial, and their broad 

form the chief attraction of every typreaUv Indi handaj), still 

of the last century the eleohant ^ ^ ^ ^ pageant. Till the middle 
dants in female attire and^hermaDhr(5T" ^y a group of atten- 

shouted remarks of a bawdy nature costumes. The populace 

was supposed to brmgfertiWv^the rPn^ by; this demonstration 

more sober. ® the realm. Today elephant processions ; 


are 


^!J'f‘^ted by the Austric aboriginl^ ThoT^'®"* honoured one, first 
without using the ankusa or goad to exle:^ -fr showed his skill 
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trainer and elephant-keeper is. called, was the privilege of a special class who 
. t their own secrets. Megasthenes described how elephants were cared for 
bv^the mahouts of the Mauryan kingdom, and the great skill which was 
^uired in capturing and taming them. The ^vild animals were driven into a 
^^tockaded enclosure called a kheda and their training started from this place. 
The mahout had to distinguish the various types of animals; those amenable 
to the disciplines of the chase and those fit for work or war. Training a war 
elephant {see army) meant teaching it to break down fences, negotiate diffi¬ 
cult terrain, trample horses and foot-soldiers imderfoot, charge the opposing 
army, and break through the gates of fortresses. Trained men looked after 
their wlfare, and specialists in their diseases attended to their sickness (cow’s 
milk was prescribed for eye-diseases; pig’s fat for boils and sores) and cured 
their distempers. Among the manuals written on the elephant are Hastydyur- 
veda, attributed to the ancient sage Palakapya, and the Mdtanga-lild by 
Nilakantha. 
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eligibility for marriage is called yogyatd, a term often used in regard to 
the suitability of a man and a girl for entering into the status of man and 
wife considered from the religious and legal standpoint. The 5 astras give 
certain broad guiding principles in the matter which, however, were not 

necessarily binding on the parties. , , , r x. 

Thus, the prospective groom had to be potent; he had to be free from such 
defects as ‘epilepsy, idiocy, leprosy and a large belly’. A moral mjunction 0 

Manu’s which could be legally disobeyed 

whose elder brother was unmarried, unless the elder brother was 

of celibacy. The Vedas further declare that a man may not many the daugh- 

‘"-ae AoStte bride wes not left to the bridegrom. 
regarded as impersonal: a man, it was said, can »tisfy n , 

any woman; and a normal woman can be^ chddren by 
CoLiderato of caste and propriety are therefore more 
than romantic love. To choose a girl because one 

invite trouble. The girl was therefore chosen by ® P“ ^be 

at any rate, the boy as a rule saw his bnde for 

""F^th^bride more stringent qualifications were 

pre^ously unmarried, ^ho^^* to be older tiiin he. She 

“ma^yTh:^^^^^ 

The derogatory tenn dtdhtshu was ^PP^ to a widow who had 

younger sister w^as married; the s^e tenn w PP j b^ve 

married her husband’s brother. The Sastras declare, the gin m 
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beauty, proportionate limbs, good teeth, firm breasts. She should be neither 
bow-legged nor have stooping shoulders. She must not have a manly build 
nor have too wide a forehead. A girl to be avoided is one whose feet and hands 
are always moist with perspiration’. The girl’s name* was also important. 

So diverse were the laws governing the prohibited degrees of the marriage 
relationship in different parts of India that it is not possible to formulate any 
general rules of universal applicability. Prohibition of marriage between 
membprs of the samepravara (those having the same exalted ancestors in the 
family line), the same saptra (belonging to the same gotra), the same sapii^da 
and the same kula, varied considerably, and the definitions of who was ^d 
who was not eligible were weUnigh infinite. 

If anything, Hindus preferred to err on the side of close relationship rather 
than permit marriages with 'outsiders’, the latter being taken to include all 
those not belonging to the same sub-caste and profession, and not resident in 
the same district or even in the same village. Thus marriage could be pro¬ 
hibited between persons who, although they belong to the same caste and 
subcaste, do not reside in the same area. The circle of prohibitory degrees has 
seldom been so large in any other country, and different smriti writers lav 
down different rules. ' ^ 


Hindu marriage rules are fundamentally based on caste considerations 
which gave rise to the notions of in-caste and out-of-caste marriages For 
example, the pratiloma [prati-loma, ‘counter-hair’) or marriage ‘against the 
pam, is regarded as contrary to the prescribed order and to the laws reeu- 
latmg moral conduct. It is a hypogamous marriage, uniting a woman to a 
m^ of a lower caste than she is. The lawgivers universally condemn such 
umons and assi^ both partners to the nethermost heU. Pratiloma marriagS 
conde^^ earliest days, the invading and conquerfartSSS 
SlS”' “W-i' (*- 5 - the Aiylns) invalbly feSg 

themselves as belongmg to the higher caste ^ ^ ^ 

womanl^ra S ^ "'^triage was the nnion of a 

and Epic periods. Manv brfh u f the Vedic 

Vedic hymns, were begotten by sares on"^- - writers of 

women, and Epic and^ PnrSn staves and low-caste 



in condemning the offspring *^harmasastras are unanimous 

being 'as impure as a SS A a low-easte female as 

Still surviving is that of Nair* womAn ’"stance of this form of marriage 
The ideal of course is an isopam Nambudri brahmin males, 

woman belonging to the same racf ^ marriage of a man and 

history the two higher castes m early period of Indian 

isogamous were also uni versa I’lv ^ brahnnins and kshattriyas, though 

princely scions of one race intp^m ^ sp far as the priestly and 

By the Epic period the brahmins freely with those of another race, 

within the specific priestly caste more endogamous, mariying 

328 ^ o'vn race, province or state. The 


. hattriyas continued to be exogamous and absorbed vast numbers from the' 
warrior tribes of Central Asia [see Rajputs). 

' The rigid endogamy now prevalent among Hindus is a post-Muhammadan 
h nomenon, attributed to the pressure of circumstances; and two centuries 
Pf gxogamously-minded Emopean rule, and one century of intensive reform 
bv Hindu champions of more liberal and rational marriage rules have made 
o appreciable impression on this custom. Today a brahmin girl of South 
India would not be given as a bride to a brahmin of Kashmir or Bengal. 
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ELLORA (or Elura) in Hyderabad, a site long associated with the exploits of 
pods and heroes, and the scene of prehistoric cults and blood sa.crifices, is 
today notable for its twelve Buddhist, seventeen Hindu and five Jam^^. 
chaityas and cave temples, carved out of the Uving rock, a few (e.g. Pm Thai 
Cave)^two or three stories high. Their names, Das-Avatara (Ten Inc^tions, 
c AD 630), Ravana-ka-khai (Ravapa’s Excavations, 

NahMii (Sita’s Bath, c. ad 650) also caUed Dhumar Lena, Indra-sabha 
(Indra’s Council, c. 800), Jagannath-sabha (The Council of Jaganna , 
c. 8*^0), still retain the flavour of the legendary past. 

There are many remarkable features about this group of excavations. T 
tremendous proportions of some of the temples; their long 
SSd listers Ld strange lighting efiects; the to 

the unusual architectural devices (such as a roof sculpture often 

the Buddhist Vi^vakarman cave); the wealth of n^h p „otlues' the 

of lofty dimensions and majestic "TvSeS^girthe 1- 

repeated motifs (such as a “^dtitude of seated fieures^the sensual 

coLe of Buddha); the grace «< *''' 

postures of the nunthuna couples, th ,iptail in headdresses and 

Ueases; and t^e 'xtrao,^ F^c..n of^e^m 
ornaments even in the lesser bas-reliets, 

one of the most unforgettable ^ sighte^ ^ antecedent history. 

Several reliefs of a SMgumary Selltoe i^eeds of cruelty and 

Here the gods and goddesses ^e ^ headband and 

violence. In one such scene, Siva, a , ^ gaping maw, baring 

armlets embossed with demon faces, is P ^ another by his feet, 

huge teeth. With his trident he transfix the* spurting blood to assuage 

rattles his drum with s^tic joy and ^ , weapon holds out a bowl for 

his thirst. Parvati his wife armed diseased imagination could 

her share. Dr J. BmgeK °P“^' . what cult of Hinduism found 

embody a more vivid picture of _ * .. ^ significant that till the 

its inspiration to such scenes is not kno * ^ the EUora caves held 

eighteenth century the Thugs* letome a modes of assassination 

all the mysteries of their gory profession, and that the moaes 


and the accompanying rites were all depicted on the walls of the caves for 
those who had eyes to see. 

The most impressive structure in Ellora is the temple of Kailasanatha 
(Siva’s Paradise) built by order of the Rashtrakuta* king of Malkhed 
Krish^ja I (757-800). Although based on the model of a structural temple, it 
is not built up by extraneous stonework but carved out of the living rock 
and has, therefore, been called sculptural, but on an altogether stupendous 
scale. Three great trenches were first excavated out of the hillside leaving 
behind an island mass of rock, 276 feet long, 154 feet wde, and towering to a 
height of over 100 feet. Starting from the top the workmen hewed out 
approximately 200,000 tons of stone with incredible system and prodigious 
art, completing after almost a century of labour, what has been aptly called 
one of the greatest architectural monuments in the history of mankind. 

Executed in a mixture of Northern and Dravidian styles, the temple 
complex consists of an entrance gate, a Nandi temple, a circuinambulat^ 
passage around the main shrine, two free-standing columns {dhvaja-stanibha) 
a Ikt-roofed h^ with sixteen square pillars, the main sanctuary, a liiiga 
sl^e with a sikhara, a chapel dedicated to five river goddesses, and five 
other shrmes. The central edifice is supported by eight pairs of elephants 
gi^^g the whole an appearance of being carried aloft, like an aerial palace. '' 
As the surroun^ng area is still in situ, the impression created is that the 
temple IS m a pit but this sm^ drawback cannot take away from the 

edifi’^^Th ‘^'■^^^“anship that went into the ‘quarrying’ of the 

edifice. There is a profusion of architectural embellishment and mnrh 

Books 
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art the^an^tritte^spTktTmS^^ r”"™ ^nubhdva. In Hindu 

create in the listener or spectator certain ^ dramatic works are intended to 
referred to as anubhava, and the arts are mental states which are 

mmmg by direct means or by suggestion medium for deter- 

These reactions are the result of'th^^,^^^^^^ be. 

sequents’ and are allied to the determinants and con- 

^ minor and transitory elements in creat’ Goshas (humours), 

kept subordtoale to th2e comporition ai 

used by the poet and dramatist but na ampUfied. analyzed and 

on a chessboard. Two S cltarK" ^ 

eo^tently, and in feet the terafCb^If ™ distingnished, hot 

They are bhdva and rasa. ^ are used interchangeably. 
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t" eeneral, bhava or ‘emotion’ is said to be produced specifically by 
7 a or the mimetic arts, but by extension is applied to poetry and music 
ell Eight bhavas are usually listed, with a ninth sometimes added. They 
as we . ‘mirth’, (3) krodha, ‘anger’, {4) ioka, ‘sorrow’, 

Sf isfl/ifl ‘energy’, (6) hhaya, ‘terror’, (7) jugupsd, ‘disgust’, (8) vhmaya, 

‘ stonishinent’; with (9) sama, ‘tranquiUity’, added as a ninth bhava. 

The term rasa, ‘juice’, is used in a variety of contexts. In general it means 
n essence or pith. In ayurveda it applies to the distinctive flavour or taste 
f 4ings of which sbc kinds are distinguished, namely, sweet, salt, bitter, 
Sur, pungent and astringent (see medicine). In philosophy rasa is one of the 
i/innidlra or subtle substances*. 

Tn Uterature, rasa is said to be evoked by naiya or drama, and by poetry. 

Tt defines the prevaiUng sentiment, keynote, tone or mood of a work. Some 
■ rritics make a distinction between rasa, the genuine emotion, and rosoi^a 
SSa-resemblance) which is a travesty of the genuine ra^. In rasabhasa bve 
becomes pornography, the pathetic or heroic provokes laughter, the aston¬ 
ishing arouses reviilsion, and so on. «,• 

^fditionaUv the rasa or mood is based on its correspondmg bteva or 
em^Uof md named as foUows: (i) ifMgara. ‘erotic’. (2) h^a ‘comic’. 

^ laudra ‘furious’, (4) karuim. ‘pathetic’, (5) virya. ‘heroic. ((>) myamka 
‘temW. (7) ‘disgusting’. (8) ‘astonishmg’ or wonderful. 

to w^%) Latvia or ‘peaceful’ is sometunes added. 

^/'^Ghose, S. K. Mood and Emotion in Hindu Art Theory. 1903* 

II! Raghavan, V. The number of Rasas, 1940- 

EPWEAPHI takes into 

reUo caskets, coins f“ ^"^SreSns^aUey seals, 

the earliest of whjch goK hai* to the s -21,1 edicts of ASoka 

The most famoos of aU ineenptions ^ tte ^ and^“ 

(d. 232 BC). the decipherment of which by James rrmsep 

foundations of Indian chroriology. metal elates to perpetuate the 

Buddhist texts speak of “S'™?*" ““ SCwn to have been 

teachings of the new religion, an c 120). We hear of 

used for this purpose by the emperor .^an guaranteed by 

Buddhist monitories b^ “t'fcor reStf 5° 

copper-plate ° trawUer Fallen when he visited India m 

centuries later by the Chinese traveucr x- 

AD 410. , , f donation is sasana, which term also 

The generic term for edicts engraved on stone or copper, 

included royal decrees (see - t inscriptions belong to the 

generaUy composed in verse. “^J"ns it was once thought that such 

dass and are panegyrics on ”,he chronological point o 

commemorative records were t^ T , ^ut many hundr^^ 

view since they constituted a o recent date, are now known to be 
inscriptions, some of comparatively recent aa 


spurious, giving fictitious genealogies and false data, and misrepresenting 
historical events. Great caution therefore has to be taken in attempting to 
date such inscriptions, particularly after the seventh century ad. 

The best-known epigraphic inscriptions after A^oka are: the 
Inscription of the Kalinga* king Kharavela; the GirnSr Inscription (ad 150) 
of Rudradaman {see Saka) carved on a rock at Gimar (Junagadh), written in 
strictly grammatical Sanskrit prose in the kavya style. It is the earliest 
example of any length of high-flown Sanskrit prose. Exhibiting similar 
features is the Nasik Inscription (c. ad 170) of Siri Pulumayi, written in 
Prakrit prose. It is characterized by the use of enormously long sentences emd 
compounds, with many other mannerisms of the later kavyas. The AllahabSd 
Inscription (ad 350) a panegyric on Samudragupta, written by Harisheria 
consists of nine verses in the vaidarbha style and a long prose passage, "nie 
Mandasor Inscription (ad 473) consists of forty-four stanzas composed by the 
poet Vatsabhafti to commemorate the consecration of a temple to the sun at 
Mandasor. Yaiodharina's panegyrics of victory are also inscribed at Man 
dasor. The inscriptions of the time of Harsha (d. 647) mark the end of the be<;t 
period of dependable Indian epigraphy. 
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ihf fundamental virtues of Hindu 

greater than the ascetic withoutlt'^' ^^^^eholder possessing ^ama is 

These are: ^^dV^on^ath£e^^ th virtues which spring from it. 
temper. YudhishtWra savs in thp M °f never losing one's 

destruction. No one but the imorant* * Anger is sinful and causes 

and power': ksh^Z natiSL^ a “^er as equivalent to energy 

complaint or retaliatira- difficulties and trials without 

a form of holiness, a mode forgiveness. ‘A great virtue, 

with one’s station in Ufe- idnti with one’s lot, 

{santosha), serenity, impeAurbabilitv tranquillity; samtosha 

tion; dama. ‘taming’, sel^restrabf iortitude. resigna- 

under control. ’ one s passions, greed, lust, envy, 

which implies deichSnrfro^a^/Jj^^ with ‘uncolouredness’, 

<J«irabIe,enj^S^^“ are ^utiM (,« aesthetics), 

332 mappropnate to the ideal of vairagya! 


njf/syhandeva Purana, echoing a doubtless much earlier saying declares, 
should be done by a brahmin for the sake )f enjoyment’. All 
‘Nothing courtesans and pimps, and are cf demned as such 

pleasure-^ ^ Buddhist literature the painter is compared to 

the sacre aphrodisiacs since he creates and offers for sale that which 

tP^the grosser senses and dulls the appreciation of higher things, 
stimulate householder to dance and sing, and reckons architects and 

M^u fo^ unworthy men who should not be invited to sacrifices. 

is likely to excite admiration, desire, or any related emotions. 

>, Hd ^ encouraged. The true vairagi remains ‘uncoloured’ by pleasme or 
should be enco g contempt, success or failure, poverty or plepty, 

pam, p hate, praise or blame. He makes no distmction 

Se^n L own relations and total strangers, between world conquerors and 

penniless b^tww" ^ wre^wS^cuously lacking in this funda- 

Although ^ a^otable exception. He was Mudgala. a Vedic 

mental virtue, one ps „ . ^ ^he founder of the line of Maudgalya 
sage mentioned m poverty, sanctity and hospitality 

brahmms. He w^ lam towards all things. He was rewarded 

and his utter y uncoloured at^^^ 

with a cruse full of gram tempt him into losing his temper, but 

The sage Durv^^ provoition. Durvasas. ' 

Mudgala remamed un^ffled P ^ impr(ied wth the other s 

himself notoriously shor - ®™P ’ ^^uld be translated bodily to the 

equanimity, that he l^t even the joys of heaven must fade, 

realm of the gods. Mu<^ a, r P ^ ^ pleasures, declined the offer. 

quently used in an ^ wrong virtue and vice, good and evil, 

moral injunctions reflating ng among the Sahajiya and Chaitanya 

Members of the bakagi order are especially the Vaishiiavit^j Such a 

ascetics, and the sadhus of o er hairaginl (or sevadasi, maid- 

«»« serves as his coacuihne. 

Books 

See under Ethics. 

ERA. The earliest system 

ffxed event was used by the S®leuc peoples ruled ax^ 

Arsacids (Parthians) who dated ^^^^^fti^^portant notion on Indi^ 
contiguous to India but left no imp • of any regular methods of 

chronological reckoning. We framework of an era system. 

galculating historical peno^.J gji gxed accordmg o 

psed in India in ancient times, tar y 

reigning year of the the first century bc several systems 

With the advent of the 'barbarians 


of dating from a popular era were introduced. In the records of the Sakas 
(i.e. the Scythians, Parthians, Kushans and Bactrians) the term ‘J^aka’ was 
in fact sometimes used to signify 'era'. The two major eras in India, the 
Vikrama and Saka were inauguiated by these 'barbarians’. 

Vikrama Samvat, commencing from 58 bc was according to some authori¬ 
ties first established by the Parthian sovereign Vonones to commemorate the 
year of his accession and his victory over his rivals. Its use spread from 
Parthia to India where it was first employed by the Malava tribe of Uljain*, 
and later came to be associated with their semi-mythical king known by his 
title of Vikramaditya*, after whom it was called the Vikram Sarhvat. 
Originallj^ the era was referred to as the Krita, i.e. established. Era. 

The Sakabda {$aka-abda or §aka Era) is believed to have commenced 
from the date of the accession of the Kushan king Kadphises II in ad 78, 
and marks the beginning of another popular era in the history of India. Some 
historians incline to the view that it was founded by the Saka ruler Chash- 
tana, and commenced from the date of his coronation as king of Malwa and 
Saurashtra. This era was used for centuries by the satraps of western India 
until long after the. decline of Kushan power, and spread throughout the 
north and the Deccan to become firmly established in Indian chronology. 
Another theory is that it was introduced by a king named Salivahana, with 
capital at Pratishthana on the Godavari, who opposed the great Vikrama- 
ditya. 

Chief of the other Indian eras were the Kalachuri Era beginning from 
AD 248 to commemorate the founding of the Kalachuri dynasty; the Gupta 
Era from ad 320 the date of the establishment of the Gupta d3masty by 
Chandragupta I; the Harsha Era from ad 606, founded by king Harsha of 

Kanauj; and the Lakshmana Era founded in ad iiiq by the Sena kings of 
Bengal. ** 
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SSded btVinS^^? or erotics has been very thoroughls 

in all its possible asnertc^ covered the whole range of sexual lif< 

affair of the senses^and thp d love in Indian literature is ar 

bedchamber But %^thi^ confined to the 

be found anywhere else, itog^Chhil treatment is as exhaustive as car 

creX^hSetriftake^nr^^^ for pro- 

with an experienced woman and wife; for pleasure, 

power, as when a man desires to triumniS f motives ol 

his wife; and for magical purposes as hf husband through possessing 
(see sex mysticism). Kama^tra is rnnr * other antinomian sects 

pleasure, and the 
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dbooks on kamaSastra* give explicit and exlianstive details, on the 
biect of erotics. There are classifications of th. various kinds of ' 
whole su ] love*; of the different types of men {se man of the world) 

^*A^^^nmen (see stntantm), their likes and disUkes, with analyses of their 
1 oeculiarities, and with many fanciful schemes for achieving the 
nmbination for a prolonged and satisfying sexual union. Women were 
^ H rl as areas of voluptuousness {vakshand), and whether young or old, 
regaroea princess or servant, were fair game for the predatory male. 

Onfwas advised,’ however, to avoid congress with the mte of a brahimn or 
""'Ttnere are "chapters on the etiquette of the approaches leading to love; hints 

and the choice of a go-between for sending presents and ftog 

f P^and place for the assignation wth the beloved. Maidens usuaUy prefer a 
'^.Tafroproach, and mSried women a go-between. Useful as messengers 
Kl\ nurse, widow, hawker, artisan, gardener, mendicant, 

Ltune-teher, (S!^doTn^n!prie^^^^^^^ 

ra"orn!Sl;propriat..or.hepu^c^^^^^^ 

suitable occasion that arises. . coecial consideration. The sexual 

The proper type of apartmen r P ^ evil-smelling, 

. act should not be performed in y P *, travellers*. Those who have 
and above all not at a roadside.inn j j. woman’s womb, 

intercourse in such places a tract evil bemgs who intec^^^^^ ^ bedchamber 
producing illness both m^tal and P 3 chamber, the 

within a private house. The ^be beds, are described. There 

furniture and appurtenance^ the bamber should be one reserved only 

should be no sacred fire fraerant with incense and the head of the 

for sleeping. The am shoidd be m should be heard; joyous for the 

coital bed bedecked with flo • . ^ gpittoon must be placed near 

experienced women, doleful if she is ^ g • P ^^^y poisonous 

the bed, since vapours and phlegm created dunng 

and must be expectorated bouid rise from his seat accompanied 

When the woman arrives, the m^ formaUy receive her, drawing 

by his servants, extend his h^d to ^ by gently 

her into the chamber, and make her si proceed to untie the knot 

caressing her hands, hair and arms, ^ j^jjig his approach uith jests an 
of her undergai-ment, all the wh ® . AjQJj he should arouse her passions, 

light conversation. By further sugg jbe servants. 

and when he sees that she desires ^ seduction*, and methods of 



attracting and making love to a ^ woman of superior! 

the act of union with a mistress, ^ There’ are disquisitions on the 3^5 
an inferior, a courtesan, and ^ Pr®®^^ *. intended to put a woman at ease, 
of conversation to be employed; one kmd is intena 


another more intimate talk in a low tone is designed to inflame her passions, 
and so on. The elementary tactile approach consists of holding and squeezing 
the hand; and the kiss (see below) 'n all its varieties. Further chapters lead 
one through the more advanced love-games and all the varied stages of the 
actual act till its final consummation* and conclusion (see vega). 

The whole love-drama must be pleasantly rounded off. Vatsyayana and 
other exponents describe the last phase as follows; After the act the lovers 
go to different wash rooms, behaving as if they were strangers and avoiding 
each other’s glances. On return from their ablutions their shyness disappears 
and they sit together on the terrace, and while enjoying the cool air, eat 
sweetmeats, drink milk (this is especially recommended) or mutton-broth, 
followed by fried meats, Iruit-juices and fruit, and share betel-leaves. The 
couple finally go to sleep but on different beds from that on which they had 
congress, as the sacred texts forbids sleeping on the coital couch. The ideal 
time taken for the whole act from the woman's arrival at the house to the 
post-coital sleep is oneyama (three hours). 

Most treatises go on to perverse* practices, such as group union and mutual 
satisfaction, as was common in strlrajya*, oral congress, sodomy, homo¬ 
sexuality and bestiality*, flagellation and the use of artificial contrivances 
(see olisboi). There are also hints for the courtesan and eunuch, and descrip¬ 
tions of life in harems*. For those whose powers are jaded or flagging as a 
result of excess or age, special methods are prescribed for increasing virility*. 

All this material is usually interspersed with digressions on metaphysics,' 
yoga, siddhis, and the magical virtues of semen, the dangers of menstrual* 
blood, the symbolism of the lihga* and the yoni*, cellular ‘reverberation’ and 
rejuvenation, and how the sex rite can be used as a means of breaking the 
endl^ cycle of birth-death-rebirth and attaining immortality. 

Vatsyayana in his classic Kdmasutra devotes thirty-four sHtras (aphorisms) 
to the chumbana or kiss, and others likewise treat of it separately and in great 
irf a authonties describe three kinds of kisses to indicate respect, three 
ft?? occasions; two in which the upper lip and two in 

six on the "'outh; 

The kiss invSvp??h ^ miscellaneous kisses. 

StS SitZl! *®®th, and its variations run 

prSe ?Sh the mouth, the hard 

biting. °P^^ ^P^' or sucking, and dafhsana or 

variations on^^esetL^^ffp l^es for maidens, wives and mistresses, and 
(just a peck) the straioiif/^” occ^ions. Among them are the nominal kiss 
(lips PW ituvW^ (^P^ sq’^-^ely on lips), the slanting 
standkgbehindElS;!?^^ (^hile the girl tits, the ma^ 

kiss (e.g. the tongue is cont^arted^t? 

mouth, and then 'broadpnpH o ^ point and mtroduced into the female 
lower lip of the girl to form " quiver'); the fruit kiss (squeeze the 

tongue (both tongues mutual?” ^'^haped fruit, and then kiss); the fighting 

lover grasps the woman’s lip?withhi?l”"? ^p-hold (where the 

moustache). Parts of the hndir i, irecommended for a man with a 
/ rs the body to be kissed include lips, cheeks, neck, breasts. 


1 People of Lata kiss the thigh-joints, amlpits and yoni, bat this is not 
navel, r should be avoided. A woman is also permitted to take the 

approv® j^issing a man. One text advises that the woman should ‘suddenly 
the lower lip of the unsuspecting man between her teeth, strain her 
• i and with eyebrows dancing, and eyebaUs sportively rolling, laugh 
lunps, j^igging a man’s toes is both pleasing to the man and meritorious 
fo^he \vpman. Kissing, it is to be remembered, is a sensual act. and should 

is reserved in the kama^fctr^ for the 
uof' Tnvp makiiiff is frequently described as a refined form of 
bS'e The man attacks, the woman resists, and by meam of the subtle mter- 
okfof advance and retreat, assault and defence, desire is mutually built up 
?!/the final result is a delightful victory for both parties. . . . „ 

Women are aroused by a show of strength, men by a show of resKtoce. 

Ame height of passion one’s exalted consciousness is satished ^ 

At the neign through sadistic acts; one’s senses become 

the operation one may W';side of the hand, the hall- 
slap wth the open palm, the ba » cVmnlders back bosom and 

SS5jh^:d"on1Sma^rS 

on his cheeks or the back of the neck. because at the height 

One must lie careful, however, not ^ aware of the 

of passion neither the active nor the r g ^.aming points out that a 
severity of the blows. VStsyaj^na w P strildng her in the bosom in a 

idng o/the Chola country a 

manner not prescribed; and another death, 

bit the neck of her lover so hard ha ^larks made by 

The term kamanka [kdma-anH J love^ay- The codes 

the nails (nakha) and teeth {danta) of the lovers durmg P 

dcdaro 

‘Scratches, pinches and bitm ^toduce cadence in maidens, 

sive, frighten the hesitant mto partners serving as 

SS.Sr^^^anS“.,‘^d=e!p to relish and forUfyiove 

KffiSrdescrihes how the 

sight of the love bites left on her ° Y described, the number yarj^g 
Different shapes of snatches ^ j^aiy be shaped like a 

from eight to twelve of each kin . » 


crescent, circle, lotus, tiger’s claw, etc.; and the various fingers employed to 
make them and the parts of the body best suited for each type of mark are 
set forth. The left hand is preferred for inflicting such marks, and nails cut 
into jagged edges like a saw-blade are said to afford the keenest thrills 
Teeth marks are also named, like 'spot-bite', 'coral-chain’, 'elephant-tusk' 
'broken-cloud', and so forth. All these require skill in execution and can only 
be perfected through practice. ^ 

The thumb-nail .edge is audibly clicked against the other nails and the 
teeth clicked and gnashed passionately as a preamble to the love act to 
prepare the woman for the attack. Nails and teeth may be pressed deep into 
the flesh without leaving any abrasion to 'induce a hair-raising feeling' that 
reaches downward towards the sexual regions. Or else they can be used to 
lacerate the skin and even draw blood. 

The textbooks suggest a variety in teeth and nail marks, and in fact there 
is a subtle game in their execution. Thus if a man makes a 'spot-bite' mark 
on the woman, she should counter with a 'cow’s ear'; if he pinches with a 
'half-moon' she should retaliate by pinching in the 'broken brinjal’ style. 
During intercourse with another man's wife, a lover should avoid leaving 
marks, or if made, they should be in hidden parts like the thigh joints. To 
declare his ardent feelings a man may make marks with his nails or teeth on a 
bh^a leaf and send it to his lady love. The sight of it will often be sufficient 
to mflame her desire. 

The vocal sounds accompanying violent passion and acts of sadism and 
fl^ellation, are c^ed sUkrita, derived from the exclamation s* (or sU) 
thSn clenched teeth and a slow expulsion of breath when one is in the 
thra^ of intense pleasure. Other inarticulate erotic sounds are him (like the 
^ horse), Aro»f (like a snore), ham (like an irrepressible sigh), susii 
(hke the sound of a beny falling into a pond) 
Mhash (hke the sound of a bamboo being split). One may liketi^rt?; 



A 1 ’ ciluure no more. 

menTwornS fe Thus 

hand) on the top of the shm manner (i.e. with the back of the 

the mller shriek like a quaU; and when in 

should utter the sound of the spSg bSTboor^^""" 

ent postures assu^d b^he the kamaiastra to denote the differ- 

twofold meaning fLuv it "“brace. It has a 

disp^itionofthehead pre-coital positions, i.e. the 

are known as dlihgana ’of which sixtepn”^°^ the sexual act. These positions 
standing, four wMe sitW W wlT '"bile 

The 'accidental' brush of a man’c k " down, and four miscellsmeous. 
passes him, the touch of his foot a ^^”st a woman's breasts as she 
are not included among the Slinira ” similar suggestive overtures 

The classical alinffana.! am,, “sanas. 

mganas are named and described, but not always con- 


tlv Thus in vtikshadhirodha {vriksha, ‘tree’; adhi, ‘upwards’; rodha, 
sisten y- woman, placing one of her feet on the man’s foot, entwines 

if^^Ther leg around his thigh, while with her left hand she catches hold of his 
° Tills his face down and pretends that she beholds something extra- 
in him, and ivith her right hand gripping his shoulder she attempts 
?*^^limb him as if he were a tree, and failing to reach his lips utters low 
. . __ A i«xrp.filled coos, to show her disappointment and passion’. In the 



i,rr hair unlifts her jagnana ana prcaaca n. agauiou ma*. s lihga, inyitmg 
Sir for union. The woman appears most beautiful to the man, displaying as 
ahe does the large and pleasing shape of her jaghana’. In yet another, she 
Ses him wth her bosom, falls on the couch drawing him on top of her. In 
Various other alihganas the lovers mutually caress, stroke and pound each 
other and indulge in erotic battle, ‘impervious to any damage to their 

^'^wondly, the term is used for the postures assumedby the partijrs durmg 

the finesse was lost and a crude ^e^^^^htl fom ^^ic postures in all, each 
According to Vatsyayana there are J'Shtj-four 

ivith its own particular virtue, ^ jjy 3, single pair since their 

variant postures. All of course soecific copies, depending on the 

utility and practicability are confine P , . j ^ ^ dimensional, 

phyil poo^rities 

Some again are suggested by the e^JgenciK^ nrotuberant belly, excessive 
states of pregnancy, illnesses of various to , P various other 

fat of the gluteal area, excessive flesh on the thighs, an 

a«e.. the cow, 

and while emplo5dng those posrures p tvpes of bandhana are 

may be imitated to enhance enjoyme . , against a pillar, sitting, 

divided into those performed while s an g, lateral 

half-reclining, reclining, flexed, ex ' j-gg These are not mutually 

or sideways, astride, upside down orovide all possible shades of 

exclusive and may be used m com ^ when the woman finds the 

physical sensation. Vatsyayana the duties of a m^’. 

partner is tired ‘she may roll him , bandhanas are descriptively 

The coital movements accompan^ng , the bo^, 

named ‘nail-fixing’, ‘a pair of . ^nging union’, ‘squeezing the 

‘churning the milk’, ‘sparrow-playing » . ^ although there are over 

mango’ !nd so on. Vatsyayana wisely ad^ that a 

eighty ways of performing wheel of passion is set in motion the 

sdsiras (manuals on the subject), one 
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lovers may work out their own postures since at that stage ‘there is no 
^tra and no order*. 

Books 

See under Kama^tra. 


ESCHATOLOGY, the doctrine of 'final* matters, like death, judgment, and 
life after death, is in Hinduism based on the notion of karma*, which deter¬ 
mines the pretya-bhdva or ‘after-death state’ of the soul, since it is held that 
man will earn the reward or punishment strictly according to the final 
account of his actions on earth. 

After death a man’s body perishes, but the soul, or as it is called at this 
stage, ihi preta, 'ghost*, remains for a few days on earth {see obsequies) until 
it is ready to be judged. During their further existence in the next world, 
souls are provided with an ethereal garment to wear when they go to be 
judged. Judgment takes place in the judgment hall of Yama* king of the dead 
and the undenvorld. The thoughts, intentions, desires and deeds of the soul 
are read out, both good and bad, an assessment made, and judgment 
passed. 

One view is that after cremation the souls of the extremely virtuous and 
god-like, which are utterly without a trace of sin, ascend by a series of stages 
loiown as the deva-ydna, ‘god-path*, through flame to day, from day to the 
light-half of the moon, thence to that part of the year illuminated by the sun 
in its northward journey; from there the path lies through the year, the sun, 
the moon, and the lightning, and ultimately to Brahma-loka {see paradise)! 
For those who have achieved this state there is no return to the human 
condition. The blest ‘leave behind sickness of body and all deformities* and 
their consciousness is constantly expanded through contemplation of the . 
di\rae unity, and thus they proceed from illumination to illumination, wrapt 
m mexpressible bliss. 


Others who have devoted themselves generally to acts of merit and virtue 
and whose transgressions are insignificant, ascend by stages called the pilri- 
fathers path*, which proceeds by way of the moon, ether, wind, 

othtr ^* ^ paradise, where in company with the 

her blessed mhabitants they enjoy the full reward of their good deeds. But 

statLJ^^rh not Pemanent and in due time they are reborn as men of higher 

thStenJrrp" ancestors, who are dependent 

des^eiXnte TuTh welfare on the righteous actions of their living 

ceremonies the nmne ^ ^§nlar performance of the postmortem §raddha 
SSue fh’eS •?. ? T sacrificial fires, and begetting sons to 

the no?^n S? ' "'’"I'® ®°“»eoted with this destiny is 

they are nanished^or . , go to one of the lesser hells^, where 

tney are pnnished for shorter or longer periods nntil their sins are eiiated. 
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They are then reborn on earth in one of the lower castes, or as men of inferior 
status, or even as beasts, birds, insects, worms or plants. In the Code of 
jianu it is stated that the person who steals gold becomes a rat; he who steals 
uncooked food becomes a hedgehog; he who steals money becomes a stinging 
insect; the murderer becomes a tiger, and so on. Often the sins of a single 
lifetime can only be expiated through a series of successive rebirths as a 
camel, dog, pig, goat, rat and other animals. 

Those who have been unremittingly evil are consigned to the lowest of the 
hells, and here they are burned, flayed, and tormented till the end of time. 
Madhva* is notable among the greater Hindu philosophers for his belief in 
eternal damnation, but lesser thinkers have also held the same belief. 

This ceeiseless journey of the soul, this motion on the cosmic ‘existence- 
wheel’ [bhava-chakra), this relentless cycle of coming and going, of birth and 
death and rebirth is known' as sathsdra {sath-sdra, ‘trans-migration’), signi¬ 
fying the flow of the soul from form to form, from body to body. Saihsara thus 
invariably involves reincarnation, or the re-embodiment of the soul in vary¬ 
ing forms. 

The idea of the transmigration of the soul, or metempsychosis, was not a 
cardinal belief of the original Aryan tribes, and seems to have been acquired 
by them from the Negrito and Austric aboriginals of India. In one passage in 
the Rig-veda the soul is said to ‘depart to the waters or the plants’. Another 
passage voices the hope, ‘May I be freed from death as a cucumber from its 
stalk’, and some scholars discern here the germ of the theory. But neverthe¬ 
less it would appear that the general acceptance of the doctrine was a post- 
Vedic growth. It was first formulated in the Saiapatha Brahma'^, and 
repeated with varying stress in the Upanishads, the Code of Manu and the 
Puranas. 

Saihsara has been termed the nightmare of Hinduism. Sanskrit texts 
speak of it as the Great Fear which is more terrifying than the idea of hell, 
for the ordinary man has no prospect of ever getting out of this eternal cycle. 
Saihsara is latent in karma, and rebirth is therefore karma manhest. The 
essence of salvation for the Hindu, as for the Buddhist, is the cessation of this 
wheel of birth-death-rebirth, and the whole purpose of Hindu philosophy a 
the attainment of moksha or ‘deliverance’ from the dread bondage of repeated 

and endless rebirths. . 

The means of attaining release from saihsara constitute the many dineren 
tndrga* or paths; they include good deeds, sacrifice, asceticism, knowledge, 
and various difiicult mental disciplines, all too arduous for the feeble pow^ 
of the average man. The first definite break from these paths came with the 
doctrine of the saving power of bhakti* or faith and loving devotion o e 
deity. Hindu soteriology in its present form is post-Christi^ and bears 
definite marks of Christian inspiration. In India the saidour gods are ^ . u, 
Rama, and Krishna, faith in whose redeeming grace is sufficient to absolve 
one from all the sins inherent in karma, and to ensure one s eternal s va 
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espionage ranked among the main instruments of statecraft m ancient 
Sa and the pranidhi or spy was regarded by experts on polity as an in^s- 
neSble adjunct to sound government. AU xvnters on arthcdastra (economics) 
Jnd nUisastra (poUtics) have dealt exhaustively with this important arm 
rf atototto, both in ptace and -.ar, both withm and outside the 


Ancient Indian states were served by a complex organization of spies, 
informers and denouncers. Immediately after the king appoints his ministers, 
says Kautilya he should proceed to create his corps of mteUigence agents, 
and subsequent writers on the subject invariably echoed this advice. The 
ruler was naturally expected to discover the state secrets of neighbouring 
powers their strength and weakness, their military potential. But equaUy 
Important was the work of the spy within the king’s own realm, for without 
spies the essential element of government, namely, the da,nda^, intimidation 
and coercion, could not be brought into operation. 

Although himself sleeping the king is ever awake through his spies. They 
should be spread both among friends and enemies, for friends are only friends 
as long as it is expedient to call them so; they are in effect potential enemies. 
Kalidasa speaks of spies as 'rays of political light', for the intelligence they 
bring is like a bright beam in a dark place. But one spy should not toow 
another, and there were consequently spies to spy on spies, an^ more spies to 
spy on those spies. Throughout Hindu history the espionage system was 
thorough and ruthless in its operation, and worked with a remarkable 
efficiency. 

The chief quality of a spy is his ability to get information without seeming 
to do so. He must determine from gesture and pose, from expression and hint, 
something of the mind of a would-be informant. Such an informant often 
operated from the home or village. An agent known as the gopd, 'protector', 
familiar with the people of liis own district kept a minute record of the 
activity of a certain number of houses in his village which he communicated 
at intervals to his principal. Hardly any likely source of information was 
overlooked and spies were recruited from all walks of life. The bogus ascetic 
with his trained disciples operating in a neighbouring state would be the 
centre of a reconnaissance network; temple agents, including priests and 
worshippers would gather information from the devout; convicts sent to 
prison to mix with other inmates would elicit confidences from them. Barbers, 
fruit-sellers, itinerant vendors, dancers, actors, singers, musicians, rope- 
walkers, wrestlers, jugglers, bar^, pimps and perfumers, were all employed for 
the same purpose. And of course full use was made of the demimond^^ of 
feniale slaves, prostitutes and go-betweens, many of whom were specially 
trained in espionage. 

Wandermg spies posing as merchants, travellers or pilgrims, were a fruitful 
source of information. Tire word chdra, 'wandering', was often used as a 
syncmym for spy, and chdrU’Chakshus, or 'using spies for eyes' was a recog¬ 
nized method of obtaining or secrets of state. Liquor shops particularly 
were a ayourite field for spies, for the loosened tongue was free with infor¬ 
ma on, often of great value to the state. The secretariat was another hotbed 
01 espionage, and a veiy careful watch was kept on government officials. 
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et agents were frequently delegated to shadow Ministers to ensure that 
they did not intrigue with foreign powers or give away state secrets. 

Books 
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'•c’'rHlCS. There are few systematic treatises dealing with the theory of 
Fthics or Moral Philosophy as such, although much material pertaining to 
human ends and the norms of moral conduct is scattered throughout Sanskrit 
metaphysical writings. 

The summum bonum in Hinduism encompasses a wide field. Human nature 
being what it is, the purushdriha, ‘human object’ or aim of human existence 
. diverse, and is considered as having a fourfold direction. These four goafe 
re (i) arlha, wealth or material power and possessions, which is the domain 
of oolitics* statecraft, economics and so on; (2) kdma, or physical love, the 
domain of ’kdmasdstra or erotics*; (3) dharma* or righteousness, concerned 
with ethics and law; and (4) mokslia, or salvation through spiritual knowledge, 
the domain of religion and yoga; hence moksha is spoken of as the param- 

driha or ‘highest wealth’. .,. j 

There is no exact Sanskrit equivalent for the meaning implicit in the word 
Ethics. Dharma or morality has a very wide connotation and >ts inte^re- 
tations overlap into areas of religion and social law, and even the transcen- 
Lnt cosmic law governing the universe. The te^ vtnaya is perhaps near^ to 
the concept intended, for it implies suchartia. 

, , . narticularlv ritual performance. Another 



those made obl^alory by scripture. Individud acte H “S 

forgiveness) are believed to add ° ^ acts are favourable factors in 

described as possessing punya. or merit. Such ^ 
determining the karma, and earn one considerable 
Much m^y be learned about the guiding tenets 

what are known as the gimum {guna-agui^ ^annasastras. Along with,.a 
implicit in much of Hindu law as found in , , reouirements of the 
knowledge of the Vedp and §astras, and e s principles which are 

individual schools, Hinduism upholds cer am virtues and vices. The 

elaborated under the headings of specifea vows* {yrata) 

virtues demand the observance of certain 

which lead to spiritual perfection; and the vices comprise ttieir oppo 
enemies and must be avoided at all costs. „„e;/ipmhlv In voga philo- 

The lists of these ethicjl JvS. I also 

sophy they are given under two n^vsicafdiscipline and self- 

the first stage of Yoga) translated as res r » P ^ untruth, and from 

control, and includes abstinence from vio , ^ ^ paxa_ 

theft, sensuality and greed. The term is some ra second is niyama 

mount importance; or an v^'^'^’^^-n-titutes internal disciplines 

(which is also the second stage of Yoga) and constitutes mtemai ois v 
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like penance, meditation, purity, listening to religious discourses, sacrifices 
and diarity. The term is sometimes applied to minor rules of observance, such 
as those relating to bathing, offerings and gifts. 

The Upanishads mention several recogmzed ^artues, e.g. non-injuty 
(ahitiisd*), truth* (satya), non-stealing (asteya), continence* {brahmacharya), 
friendliness {maitrl), duty {dharma), compassion* fortitude (virya), 

self-restraint {datna), and purity* {iaucha). Patanjali’s list includes non- 
iiijury, truth, non-stealing, continence and non-possession {aparigraha). 
Later works laid stress on the sectarian virtues of sraddM (belief) and bhakti* 
(faith and devotion to god). 

The Brihaddraityaka Upanishad outlines its own three cardinal virtues 
which it embodies in a little legend. Gods, men and demons once went to their 
common father, Prajapati, and asked for guidance in the matter of the chief 
virtues. To all three of them he gave answer by uttering the syllable da. This 
was interpreted by the inquirers as follows: the gods took it to mean dania, 
‘taming’ or self-control; men took it to mean datta, ‘giving’ or charity; and 
demons took it to mean daya, or mercy. This profound lesson is repeated, says 
the Upanishad, whenever the thunder says ‘da-da-da’. 

Other texts prescribe the shatsampat {shaf-sampat, ‘six-accomplishments’) 
or major virtues under which most of the others are subsumed. They are 
variously listed from among the following: equanimity* (sama)] self-control 
(dama)', patience (Htikshd)', belief {iraddhd); compassion [karuna)] non¬ 
violence {ahinisa); continence {brahmacharya); asceticism* [iapas); renun¬ 
ciation {iydga) and indifference {vairdgya). 

The lesser virtues include restraint {alobha ); dietary moderation {mitdhdra ); 
purity* {saucha or ittddhi); non-stealing {asteya), which includes the absence 
of covetousness and envy; and fearlessness {abhaya). 

The enemies of the virtues, and the thoughts and deeds inimical to the 
accumulation of merit and the salvation of the soul, are the various sins* and 
evils collectively referred to as dosha. 


Through the ages the prescriptions of sanatana-dharma or ‘eternal law’ 
implicit in the Vedas and dharma^astras, have been slowly transmuted with 
the changing conditions in society. Both the indigenous and Aryan religions 
underwent modification after the Aryan invasion. Further changes were 
wrought under the influence of Buddhism, and subsequently by the impact 
of Persian, Greek, Barbanan, Muslim and European civilizations which have 
m some c^es radically altered the immemorial norms. This change is accepted 
y he Hindus on the principle of dpad-dharma or dharma during distress or 
a versity imder which the old order may be adapted to suit new circum- 
s ances. ^ e fact that the law does not demand the impossible, and that a 
new environment may render old observances impracticable is a mitigating 
la«t%i° L. ® this change. Finally, this being the Kali3mga, the 

loTiffA ^ ge of mankind, the ancient promulgations can in any event no 
longer be regarded as having universal validity. 
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etymology and exegesis of the more difficult words of the Vedas, their 
origin, derivation and interpretation, with a view to a better understanding 
and exposition of the Vedic texts is called nirukta, and is regarded as one of 
the Vedangas. The study was founded on the nighantu or lexicons, which 
were collections of obsolete and obscure Vedic words and S3monyms based 
on their verbal and occult relationship. There were five such lexicons in the 
time of Yaska. Later compilations were the anu-kramani, ‘enumeration of 
steps’, which provided a table of contents and an index of hymns, giving the 
exact number of hymns, verses, words and syllables, as a means of preserving 
the accuracy of the Vedic texts and elucidating their mutual relationships. 

Yaska (see below) was the most notable of the early exegetists. but he 
mentions seventeen predecessors, among them ^akalya, a theologian arid 
grammarian*, ^akapuni, of probable Saka origin who arranged a portion of 
the Rig-veda and appended a glossary, and kautsa, who went so far ^ to 
assert that the science of Vedic exposition was valueless smce the Veffic 
hymns and formulas were obscure. mutuaUy contradictory and often either 

meaningless or false. , , j , 1 

The treatise of yaska (320 bc) is regarded as the standard work on V^c 
etymology and exegesis; it is besides the earliest specimen of classi^ S^stot 
prose. In this treatise Yaska explains the meanings of wor^ and mv^tigates 
their origins, iUustrating his theme with Vedic references. He himself attempte 
to interpret only a few of the Mg-vedic h3mms, offering a c oice 0 me 1 g 

and alternative renderings. o™+wn 

Related to this work, although not included among the ve^gas, 
works of major importance. One is a glossary by ° 

Amarasirhha) (fl. ad 650) a Buddhist and reput^y one o Kosha 

the court of the legendary king Vikramiditya. Hrs r* “““ 

or treasury, and also known as .(4 wara-AosAa, occupies cVritCTammax. 

position in Sanskrit lexicography as Panini s work does m an 

The other work on etymology, which came over ve ^, rthirteenth 
Abhidhdna or word-book by the Jain writer Hemachandra (thirteenth 

'^^pSps the most famous of the commentaries on 

more than twenty-five centuries after the hymns, Savana’s 

SAYANA (1320-87) brother of the a3nirvedic authOT y ..^niaiiisor oara- 

monumental Veddrtha-prakdsa (‘Veda-meaning often departs 

phrases every word of the hymns of the Rig-veda. His exegesis often departs 

''TalnSSi their expositions are, neither Yaska nor 

shed light on the signiltence of scores of Veac obtcnnhes JH^em E n^ 

scholars attacked the problern afresh. Rudo^ better able to 

expressed the view that a qualified Western philo ogi 
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arrive at a true interpretation of the Rig-veda than a brahmin interpreter. 
With the resources provided by modem scientific research in the field of 
comparative philology European experts were in fact able to shed light on 
the meaning of Vedic words that had been lost for almost three thousand 
years. 
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EUBOPEANS first came to India in about ad 1500. For more than two 
hundred years they contented themselves with trade. Expansion began in 
earnest by the middle of the eighteenth century, and the British Empire in 
India was established just over a hundred years ago. Effective European 
influence in India is thus only about two centuries old, and although in this 
brief span they could not match the splendour of Moghul achievements, there 
is no single aspect of Indian life that has not been touched, and often trans¬ 
figured, by European contact in general and British inspiration in particular. 

These enterprising foreigners came from many parts of Europe, and though 
few, exerted an influence out of aU proportion to their numbers. They 
brought with them discipline, daring and modem science, and in some cases a 
passion for the spread of Christianity. When Vasco de Gama was asked the 
object of his visit to India he surprised the Zamorin of Calicut by replying, 
‘Christians and spices’. 

Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese of Jewish origin, represented the vanguard 
of the European adventurers. He set sail from Lisbon to find a way to India 
that would avoid payment of monopoly duties to the Sultan of Egypt. His 
three tiny ships rounded the Cape of Good Hope and anchored oft Calicut on 
May 27,1498. In his wake the Portuguese captured Goa in 1510, and sub- 
aquently acquired Diu, Daman, Salsette, Bassein, Bombay, San Thome near 
Madras, and Hugh in Bengal. 


The Dutch followed shortly after and establishf*H fartnri».c af Pnliraf 
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■ s that had been built up as headquarters for trading organizations, 
factone enlarged by the accidents of good fortune and grasped oppqrtuni- 
^^d its final consolidation was the result of a combination of luck,' greed 

English East India Company was founded in 1600 by Royal Charter 
• h granted them ‘the monopoly of commerce in eastern waters’, and they 
which gr Ijj while Shakespeare was still 

1640 they had set themselves up in Madras, at that time a scattering 
d huts In 1661 they came into possession of the fishing village of 

and a few years later established themselves in a marshy and barren 

Tthltlater grew into the city of Calcutta. 

Wdh the coming of the British the whole apparatus of modem government 
and administration came into existence. From then on the process of w^t- 
Intion may be yiewed as a panorama of activities along a very wde 
In the fields of scholarship, literature, law, religion, and administration, 

CTe^t^da^ics^^orlndfa, the Vedas, Upanishads, Dharma-^astras, the 
«^remad;k„o™toal 4 ^ 

^St^slations of European scholars. It was the zeal and mdustry of the 
grtai araShorsrf the district gazett^^ 

books truth which we should not forget, is that 

exSS J aad Ut^^^ 

although periodicaUy quenched by the Bn g 4 roatic grammars, 

Indian languages their ^ Spitted to ^hlish 

their first critical texts. When t“®y , Tndi^ educational system, 
schools, they laid the ° felt the impact of these forces. 

Every great \vriter and thinker o Section of Hindu thought ^d 

and their writings helped to ‘^^.“^^ ^es who dominated the IndiM 

literature. Apart from the towermg p pgixs but lacked the 

literary scene, there were others w p simply took the stories from 
imagination to create original worte. ^ sUght alterations, 

to Wust and re-vm>te A sh^ stories, 

passing them off as original talK. T European classics passes 

tmd bluads that were brazenly fiftedjrom ^^^g t^jgs of the 

computation. Dickens’ heroes . Vindhyan foothills. Jane Austen, 

Scottish highlands were transposed others were turned out in eastern 

the Bronte Sisters, Thackeray and a host rf ott dramatic scene 

garb, and MalSalam and Telugu. Poetasters and 

appeared m Bengah, Marapi, Maiay 
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scribes could not translate fast enough the literary treasures of the Western 
world. 

A perusal of any competent history of Bengal during this turbulent period 
will give the reader that sense of urgency and awakening that stirred the 
consciousness of a people who were having their first delirious sips of the 
heady wine of new ideas, after a long drought of inanition, sluggish tradition 
and spiritual decadence. 

Immemorial customs and habits, which had been able to withstand the 
attacks of countless invasions, were abandoned as people fell to the lure of 
western ways. It was a time when the nobility in certain parts of India dined 
off English porcelain, drank from European glass, and paid for the services of 
European barbers. The use of tobacco, recently imported from the West 
became popular with all classes. Red pepper, now a staple among Indian 
condiments, was a comparatively late Portuguese novelty. By the year 1830 
the aristocrats of Bengal 


■ ‘had their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars, filled with English 
furniture, drove the best horses and the most dashing carriages; spoke fluent 
English, were well read in English literature, and sometimes dressed their 
children in jackets and trousers, with round hats and shoes and stockings’ 
. (II, p. 167). 


It was a time when young men threw overboard in wild abandon every 
tradition of the motherland and the native religion. It was the age of rebel¬ 
lion, a reawakening of youth to the da^vn of a new age that was being ushered 
m by the Europeans. Even against the advice of their preceptors they were 
determined to achieve their new-style nirvavu, ‘but cutting their way 
through ham and beef, and wading to Uberalism through tumblers of beer’ 
( , p. 14 ). Many went to extremes. Orthodoxy became anathema to them; 
^XnTn / themselves against the 

SZf 7 Hindu houses, attend 

StTh. '’“P.*"’- « ‘'ntporatily, and 

sacred thread n Incarnations, refusing to be invested with the 

the voune nrefe^JTlh'puerile sacraments'. It was a time when 

?he sST^m^J r"* ““ ““ 'ha ‘Satras. Those who found 

beLS^'ftlZ;? ‘hani, compromised by 

H^dfeife of^ • km and Kanf. 

societies sprang up aU over the 
truths in old myths, and oidront^’ ‘‘“"‘^alumg the Purdoas, finding new 
were debated in countlpcc CO -• the divine attributes 

by a show of hands ‘For ®*jstence and qualities being decided 

bL?” God a personification of 

majority vote' (IX, p. 97)^*^ hands and the matter was decided by 

were like the apostlesemerged from the Europeanized schools 
thirst for western knowledge ^ sudden, unquenchable 

to dispose of enough Arabk: anH book societies, although unable 

348 ^ Sansknt volumes to cover costs of pubUca- 


tions could not cope with the demand for English books (VI, p. 8i8). The 
Medial CoUege in Calcutta, founded by Lord Bentinck in 1832 could not 
meet the demand of students for admission. Any young man who aspired to 
he anybody had to come to the Westernized universities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad for his degree, where he was for the first time 
brought in contact with the powerful impulses that moved the West, with the 
democratic way of life, the liberal ideas in politics, and the astonishing 
advances in science. Abdul-Latif cogently summarizes the dynamism of the 
age when he says, ‘Seldom in the history of the world, has any country been 
exposed to such a sudden and lurid glare of vitalising ideas and conceptions’. 

A newly rising national spirit and a stirring of awakened patriotic impulse 
have often made modem Hindus minimize the effect and value of European 
influence, and they have aU too frequently turned back to their own traditions 
for the guiding principles that had moved them at that time. But they used 
the western principles first and found the Sanskrit text later. The modem 
Indian Renaissance is the work of men who were Europeanized Indians, 
‘spiritual Eurasians’, as it were. Even today the progressive Indian remains 

a man of two worlds. , . . ^ , 

Viewing the whole panorama of British rule in India, and settmg ih balance 
the good and the bad, the noble and the base. Lord Curzon summed up his 
opinion proudly, if a little grandiloquently, ‘To me the message is carved in 
granite, it is hewn out of the rock of doom—that our work is righteous and 
it shall endure’. 
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EXTERIORIZATION, in Sanskrit 

applied in many contexts to the state o the soul wWe 

Philosophically it is used to indicate the loose^g 0 deliberate 

the body as a result of deeper knowledge. It also ^he d^be^e 

projection of the soul from the body by yogic tec qu . y . videha- 
in a trance* sends his soul to taste the bliss of incarnations is 

mukti. Again, the soul-state of an advanced yogi e vjg control. 

caUed viiha. This condition of suspension « ^f 

A yogi adept, it is said, can remain in a state of ^^eha for thor^ck 
between incarnations, and still retain an awareness o pe 






cnrh he mav enjoy the blessedness of Uberation. or serve to inspire embodied 
S on earth with good thoughts and actuate them to noble dee^. Or he 
^ become absorbed in the contemplation of nature {j>rakrthlaya). in 

mental activities, or in meditation. i, • , , 

Videha is also a yogic practice in which the soul quits its physical frame, 
leaving the body inert for short or long periods of time. WhUe thus dis¬ 
embodied the soul undergoes experiences of its own, or enters pother body, 
returning at will to its own frame to resume its physical activities again. The 
philosopher Sankara* was supposed to have experienced the pleasures of love 

by means of videha. r • j v au * i 

It is the ability to achieve this latter form of videha that makes the phe¬ 
nomenon of aveia. 'entrance', possible. This term refers sometimes to the 
influence of one mind over another, but is more generally applied to what is 
known in occultism as 'possession', including mediumship and diabolical or 
divine possession. A yogi when he ^comes old and feeble, might transfer his 
soul into the body of a recently dead child or young man and start his earthly 


life anew. 

The MaMbhdrata relates a strange case of videha, performed by Vipula on 
the person of the beautiful Ruchl, wife of his master, the sage Devaiarma. 
Deva^arma was aware that his young wife had aroused the desire of the god 
India who wished to possess her, and accordingly protected her carefully 
from the deity's seductive influence. One day the sage was obliged to journey 
to a distant place to offer a sacrifice and left his wife in the care of his pupil 
Vipula. The pupil, an adept in videha sat before his master's wife, gazing 
fixedly into her eyes, and projected his soul into her body. When Indra saw 
that the husband had left home he came to visit the lady, but Ruchi, inhibited 
in her speech, movements and feelings by the intrusive Vipula, was unable to 
give the necessary response to the god's persuasions, but instead reprimanded 
him for visiting the house during her husband's absence. Indra then observed 
the motionless form of Vipula and guessed what had occmred. Before he took 
his departure the god was duly taken to task by Vipula for his unseemly 
intentions. 


Books 

See under Occultism and Yoga. 


EZE. "^e eye {akshi) is regarded as a receptive, neutral organ, except when 
intent is added to seeing. It is said to be the last organ to come into activity, 
^ce the child within the womb employs all its organs except the eyes, which 
it opens only after birth. On this analogy sculptors used to give the final touch 
after the rest of the work was completed, in a ritual operation 
^Ued nayanonmilana {nayana-^nmildnu, 'eye-unclosing'), the chiselling of 
e eye of the image. It was preceded by a period of meditation and prayer, 
and followed by the rite of 'enlivening' the idol*. 

imi^ly it is believed that on death the deceased are quite blind, and 
^ world. The eye is essentially the organ of the 

ea y body, and can only be transferred to the dead by special ceremonies, 
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f which is the chakshu-ddna, 'eye-bestowal’, performed by a certain class 
nrofessional painters (see patfa). 

° T^e deliberate beholding [dariana) of an auspidous person or thing brings 
^ • p since the sight of the beneficent object infuses the beholder with its 
bless^^^e jjgjice the visit of devotees to their spiritual leaders, of subjects 
°^>ieir rulers, of pilgrims to shrines, to obtain a darfem or viewing. 

the same way the deliberate, directed glance of hatred or anger by a 
of cower such as a ftsfti, or by a person in a paroxysm of rage, espedally 
^^rnmoanied by a curse, can cause damage both physical and spiritual, 
c neoDle are beUeved to be naturally endowed with this malignant power. 
^^^dkidrishti {ku-drism. ‘evU eye’), and their glance of malice or envy can 

^ar”pMtio^ly susceptible to the evU eye, and to avert to 
faL, especMy around the eyes, used to be dh^ by 
Sninr^dth aiuyrium {Mjam). Today the 

S? evelalhes and the rims of the eyeUds is done mainly for beauty or, if 

forth and consume the umveme. ^ ^d on one oc 

ashes the god Kama The caste 

of the forehead, just above the po forehead at this 

“NdgL" « cover the spot »ith a smaB leaf to beep 
it from the gaze of others. 

Books 

See under Body. 

FESTITAIS. The Hindus 

observances. It has been said a , seasonal; some celebrate the 

hoUdays than the Indians M^y festiva birth, inaugura- 

harvest or the fertility of the ^re dedicated to important 

tion, or victory (jayantt) oi a 6°*^ ° ^^ses of the moon, to echpses. 

days, to famous incidents m ^ are celebrated in honour of. 

solstices, equinoxes, to the_ stars. ^ gama (e.g. Madanoisava). 

Krisliija, Vishnu, Siva, Pa^a , , . Laj^hmi, Sarasvati, Chitragup 

Dattatreya. Gane^a, Rama, aSTother deities. M^y are 

(recording official of and many are held in honour of snakes (e.^ 

is beUeved to be augmented and ^gg gg auspicious for <*anteble 

if a full moon falls on a ^h^^y f^ of one rupee on that day bemg 

actsandthedayisdevotedtochanty.thegittoi i- 



regarded as equal to a thousand rupees given on any other day. Again, the 
ninth day of the bright half of Karttika (October-November) called the 
Akshaya Navami (the inexhaustible ninth) is sacred to Vishiju. Any merit 
acquired on this day is inexhaustible. Legend has it that two brothers 
Dhananjaya and Krishna-^arma, spent their lives in drunkenness, de¬ 
bauchery and thieving. On their death one brother was sent to heaven and 
the other to hell. The brother consigned to heU questioned the justice of 
Yama, god of the underworld, and was told that his brother had taken a bath 
in the Jamna on Akshaya Navami and therefore acquired inexhaustible 
merit. The brother in heaven, Dhananjaya, gave part of his stock to his 
brother and thus enabled him to escape the toils of the pit. 

A festival {utsava) may be observed with acts of worship* {updsana), 
fasting (upavasa), vigils \jdgarana), bathing {sndna), fairs {fnela, e.g. the 
Kimbka-mela*), swinging*, the erection of poles*, the recitation of sacred 
chants {mantras), the taking of vows* {vrata), the lighting of lamps (e.g. 
Dlpdvalt), gambling*, games*, drinking, feeding mendicants, and offering 
gifts to brahmins. 

It is not possible to give a complete list of all the Hindu festivals since they 
vary from place to place and from community to community. Many are linked 
with local legends or deities, like the festival of Jagannatha* at Puri, and 
countless others with loced variants of the greater legends. Some again are 
concerned with tribal welfare, or village life and a few are traditional family 
observances. The modem tendency to explain away the unusual, the obscure 
or obscene features in terms of solar myths, of light banishing darkness, and 
virtue triumphing over vice, makes it increasingly difficult to account for the 
genesis of many of these festivals. The chief Hindu festivals are given below. 
They are often named after a god, e.g. Sivardtri, ‘the Night of Siva’; or the 
month, e.g. Srdvayd-purnimd, the full-moon of the month oi $rdvana (Tulv- 
August); or after the day of the fortnight in which they occur, e.g. dvitlyd 

(third), chaturli (fourth), pancMml 

Liv (to*: s 

of The m2' sometimes of each half 

desir2f i’r “ appomted by Vishnu for the devotion of men 

inH {see sin). A strict fast is 

ekada^I of the bnVhf half f Jdyanh is celebrated on the 

«te (November-December) to com- 

The Vaikuvtha-ekddasl fest^aPis heirin BhagavadgUd to Arjuna. 

the bright half of Pausha t^ nrangam on the eleventh day of 

of a demon by the goddei Ekad^D^T^''^^' 

calIed'byitsSansto™2^^«5*^- Hindu year, is often 

for five days in October-Novi^K^ which means 'a row of lights’. It lasts 
-<fiw«ai 3 thtothelighthalfof.ffay/^^o”H 2 *^n^ half of the month of 
festivals in one. It was oririnallv a f frf Dassara it combines many 
was ongmaUy a fertility festival and is still celebrated i 


V parts of India. Till the end of the last century this aspect of it 
such ^”.^^y^jjjsguised, and farmers used to go to the dung-heaps collected 
was qii' j worship them \vith flowers, fruit and offerings, and also with 

for manure anu r 

lights. Divali is dedicated to the goddes.ses Lakshmi and 

In 8®”® 1 windows are kept open to welcome them into the homes. The 

parvati, tes festival it is, close their accounts on this day. 

duU of coins on their ledgers and top the money with an image of 
1 and worship her as the giver of wealth. Others daub one-rupee 

"rni’ns with vermilion and place them in a pile before the image of the 
cc The second day is devoted to gambling*, especially gambling with 
!• Men and women alike join in this pastime to celebrate the reconciliation 

^ and Parvati. Women also draw colourful geometrical designs* known 
on the floor near thresholds and in the courtyards of their hous^. 
dav (full moon) commemorates the victory of Vishnu over the 
, Mi (or Naraki), althoagh in aon.o piaces in South India Ba^U 

JTenSves homage. On this day, which is also caUed Lakshm^puja the 
in tho evening after an ail-day fast. In Bengal the 

*‘ThrfoSdIy°is°DI^p”°^^'»>‘“''“'® ’T’® ?"*iSthe 

days after Dassara. But for those ™ b’ them as the 

King Vikramaditya* ascended ® ^ ^ of the year. 

New Year. The trading caste also k p Karttika) fe called 

The fifth day (i.e. the second day of the bg 

Yama-dvitlya. and commemorates ®“asion h 

record-keeper and clerk, j „ the fourth day (chaturti) of the 

Ganesa-chaturti. a coJnmemorating the 

bright fortnight of ^ Sood luck. Clay of 

birthday of Gane§a the o to ten days; coconuts are broken, 

GaneSa are made and worshipped fo chanted. At the end of the 

lights are waved before the It is considered 

festival the image is thrown the w^r ^ Chancha by 

unlucky to see the moon on this day 0^8 ^o^f^ 1^3 ^t 

GaneSa because the former once laughed atji^^ I^^a ^d 

Gaiiie^a-chaturti is especiafly pop . bly Dravidian origin, celebra mg 
Rajasthan. Jt is a-fertflity festival of probably r^r 

■ the'harvesting of the early .. place on the tenth day of t e 

Gangs DaSa-hara (Gang^ conmiemorate the descent of the 

bright half of Jyeshtha (May ^ Tt is a river and fertility festival, s 
Ganges from the ear of the sage J of body, mind and spin , 

named because the five major and five mmor 



are washed away and dissolved in the Ganges on this day. It is also called the 
Ganga Dassara. and often confused with the Dassara of Navaratri. A big mela 
is held at Hardwar on this occasion which lasts for five days. Another Ganga 
festival, the Ganga Saptaml (Ganges seventh), is celebrated in northern India, 
and generally falls in the last week of April. 

Holi, one of the major Hindu festivals, starts about ten days before the 
full moon of Phalguna (February-March) but is generally only observed 
during the last three or four days, terminating on the full moon of Phalguna. 
It was once a fertility festival of undetermined aboriginal origin, and still 
retains its ancient characteristics. The ceremonies include the lighting of 
bonfires (hence Holi is also referred to as Huiaiani, ‘fire-consuming') during 
which all evils are symbolically burnt; the erection and circumambulation 
of a pole, reminiscent of the Maypole of Europe and possibly hinting at a 
phallic symbolism; making a great din with horns, drums and cymbals; 
dancing in /the streets; shouting obscenities accompanied by appropriate 
gestures dipected in particular at women and passers-by. During Holi various 
kinds of swinging* rites {dolayatra) are also performed, which according to 
some scholars points to a coital and fertility origin. Throwing mud, refuse and 
even excreta was not uncommon in the past. But the distinguishing feature 
of this festival today is the throwing of coloured powders and sprinkling of 
coloured liquids at people. Some authorities see relics of a blood symbolism in 
the red water used, of urine in the yeUow water, and of green fields in the 
green water. According to Hindus the Holi carnival commemorates the 
frolicks of the youthful Krishna. The festival is also said to celebrate the 
death of the demoness Putana {see Krishna), or the burning of the demoness 
Holika daughter of Hiraijyaka^ipu, or the destruction of Kama by Siva; the ' 
songs sung by women in the South include the lamentations of Rati wife of 
Kama over her husband’s death. 

Janmashtaml, falling on the eighth day {ashfami) of the second fortnight in 
the month of Bhadrapada (August-September), commemorates the birth 
{janma) of Krishna. It is also known as Gokuldshtami, Gokula being Krishna’s 
birthplace. The day preceding JanmashtamI is observed as a fast, terminat- 
ing at inidmght, at which time Krishiia is said to have been bom. In Mathura 
^d Vrindavana the occasion is celebrated with great splendour. Temples are 
decorated with fruit and flowers, doorposts anointed with sandalwood paste, 
and unglued ceramic pots containing milk are hung from tall poles. Special 
(fa^) are held and thousands of pilgrims visit the sacred places. 
l^sivMatri, the thirteenth day in the dark half of each month is sacred 
^ivaratri (Siva’s Night). When occurring in the 
p£,n! (J“»|fry-February), and to a lesser extent in the month of 

it is especially hallowed, and is then known as 

^ Vigil is kept 

S£;d ^ worshipped and most of the ceremonii 

feastin? jmd fait^ is celebrated with great rejoicing, and with 

auspicious to cp1p>» banks. It is regarded as exceedingly 

to return home ^ relates that a hunter, once unable 

a bel tree beneath whiVb*^^ ®ve of Maha-^ivaratri took shelter on 

was a linga image. A few leaves accidentally fell on 
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U-.1, Qn oleased Siva that he took the hunter to his heavenly 
the liAga which so pie 

coriikranti. The monthly entry of the sun into a zodiacal sign is 
jjakara ^f^f^on-esponding to the first day of the solar month. The day 
called ^ us^icious and is observed as a festival among certain classy, 

is regarded as (April-May) m^ks 

Thus the 3^1^, ear and is celebrated as such. Btft there ^e four 

the befri??g ® lar ^^^ely observed, namely the sun s entiy 

saihkranti m p . x solstice! Aries (vernal equinox). Cancer (summer 
into Capric®’^ Vhe most important of these is the 

solstice) ^d Li I Saihkranti (from Makara, Capricorn), a new year 

^ter solstice, ^ ^ the solar month of Magha (between 

festival, having reached the most southern 

January 12th ^d j ’ ^ ^ Hindu reckoning) enters Makara and 

point of the echptic i it is a time of great rejoicing wp^ 

a great me^ (fair) called Mela 

Z held which lasts for a rnonth. gtart of the 

^ ?n South India this fthe T^U Ts it boiling^ 

TamU New Year. pots, and according to whether the 

Rice is cooked m fresh mi^ m new p^o ^^ pros^rous or the 

S^:L^; 5 «e°a;eXa.edd™gW^^^ 

Sra“ra;Tent-;&daya,a„d.e»^^^ 

(snake-ftfth). ^ victorious retem of 

light half of Srdvam (July-Augus ), serpent Kaliya. It 

modem Hmdu then take his birth as 

devotion, will go to Nagaloka ana ^ 

■ *„! aior Hindu festival connected wth t e a of 

Navaiatn, a major H ^ the tenth day . f gi. In Bengal 

eeinning on the first a c.a„or«il festivals fall m this _ .^g 



Aivina (September^ctoPer ^gtory °^ ^ 2 asvaii-piiji> 

it is known as the Dmrgf W-observances are: («) 
buffalo-headed de^n gii the sacred ^®°^^“J^gguty, placed on top 

celebrated on the ^ goddess of wisdom ^d tea ty^p 

summoned with mantras 


worshipped for three days, and on the last day she is offered a gift of money 
and then dismissed. The festival of §n~panchaml (below) is sometimes called 
Sarasvati-puja; ( 6 ) Laliia-paiichaml is celebrated on the fifth day. Lalita is a 
patron saint of certain parts of Maharashtra where she is worshipped with 
great rejoicing on this day; (c) Mahd-navami, the ninth day, is generally 
devoted to the ancestors; (d) Dassara [Dussehra) the tenth and last day of 
Navaratri. In Bengal, where the idol of Durga has been worshipped for the 
nine preceding days, she is now taken to the river and cast into the water- 
bull buffalos are sacrificed in her honour. In others parts of India DassarS 
celebrates the victory of Rama over Havana, hence it is also called Vijaya 
(victory), or Vijaya-dasami. It is customary in many parts of India for 
kshattriyas and princes to go with great ceremony into the open country and 
shoot off arrows into the air in memory of Lakshmana’s pretended shooting of 
Sita on the order of Rama. Mock battles and hunting expeditions arc arranged 
on' this day. The main item of the public celebrations is the Rdm-ltld, or 
Rama-play, which dramatizes the Epic. Huge colourful paper and wooden 
effigies of Rama’s three enemies, Havana, Meghanada, and Kumbhakarna, 
are filled wth fireworks and burnt. During Dassara the leaves of sacred trees,’ 
especially ihtpald^a {butea frondosa), and the sami (mimosa) are offered at 
the temples. The village boundaries are crossed by men and boys who on 
their return home are welcomed with much joy by their womenfolk (probably 
a relic of ancient raiding expeditions by the tribesmen); the implements and 
the tools of the professions, especially those pertaining to war, are wor¬ 
shipped. The whole festival is popular with kshattriyas. Athletic tourna¬ 
ments are frequently held; previously they included boxing and westling 
matches (the combatants being armed with spiked staves) which would only 
end when both the combatants were bathed in blood and their flesh horribly 
lacerated. Dassara is sometimes confused wdth Gaiiga Dasa-hara (above). 

Rma-navami, beginning on the ninth day [navamt) of the light half of the 
month of Chaitra (March-AprU) the festival continues for nine days and 
commemorates the birth of Rama. Stories from the Ramayanrare na^ated 

AvoSa^n especially popular in northern India. At 

'“frof Sravana 
Pwi bSfa '’■= “O"^" or rainy season, 

propitiate the Lord of and costing trade from now on, and 

coconuts* into the sea and riv^^T^^f occ^ion, by throwing ndrikela or 
parnimd. It was on this dinhat^Ram^ is therefore also caUed Ndrall- 
public fairs are held and nff crossed over to Lanka, The usual 

worthy because of sevtaf cSSo^S® ^ v*^if 

thread*. The sacred thrSd of connected with the sacred 

threads and cords ai^e p^^ ^e^ewed on this day; sacred 

rakshd-bandhan is observed wheiv * and the popular custom of 

brothers’ (or other maSt^^f '"T x threads on their 

shipped as is done on Naga-panchai^^ ^ serpents are wor- 

Jrl-pailchaml. falls on the fifth day-(^^..W) of the light half of 


-February). It is a spring festival, regarded as marking the first day 
(January- {Vasanta) in India and hence is also known as Vasanta- 

of the sp^ ^ nature is in ritu, and trees, shrubs and plants are covered with 
yellow clothes and colour their food with saffron, thus 
flowers. ripening of the spring crops. A ceremonial bath is imperative 

symbol^*"® honour in this festival is accorded to Sarasvati and it is 

on this ay. palled Sarasva/t-^fi;a, which is really the 

also som Navaratri festivals (above). As Sarasvati is the goddess 

® J^ine books and implements of writing are never used on this day, but 
f near the domestic altar, dedicated to the goddess and worshipped. 
%nW-purnima. falls on the Karttika (October-November) full moon 
xT^? whe Maha-^ivaratri it is the greatest day in the year for Saivites. It 
Wes Kali’s slaying of the demon Tripura and of Siva’s destruction of the 
h^ternon^s fhree cities of gold (heaven) sUver (earth) and iron 
The Matsya avatdra of Vishiiu is also supposed to have taken gace on 
Tripuri%inia The festival is also called KartUka^m^ma. after the 
month in which it occurs. 

^°T*\ivar G. V. J. South Indian Festivities, London, 1921. 
tt" -Rifck ’c H Faiths, Fairs &- Festivals of India, Calcutta, 1917- 

VII. UnSrhill. M. M. The Hindu Religious Year, Calcutta, 1921. 

HG-TREE. The two chief varieties Tl? %uTii^ca or 

the plpal, though several other v^ie «down-growing’) in Sanskrit, 

Ficus bengalensis, called nyagrodha J^at spread of rooting 

is better known as the banyan tree, rem of the plant world', 

branches, making it appear, as ^ Branching so broad and 

MUton in Paradise Lost de^^b^ ^^^^tS^take root and daughters grow 
long, that in the ^^und, The Wed t^g 
About the mother-tree, a piUar d stiaue mg 

between’. , „„ uinctration in a famous parable 

The fruit of this tree show the true nature of Brahma, 

recorded in the Chhdndogya Ji? the sage Uddalaka to break 

A young student, Svetaketu. is told by The boy sees only 

opL a fruit of the nyagrodha tree see what 

some exceedingly small see<b. He is ^ nothing at all. The father 

to say what he finds within. The ^®P essence within the seed contains the 

then says. ‘My son. that " "^spenTubtle essence aU things exist. It is 
huge nyagrodha tree. So in that un That/ 

the true. It is the self. And thou, O ve Vishiju. At the end of 

The nyagrodha a vata leaf which in fact has its 

every yuga Nara^yaiia lies down to • 


C\'-' 

branches ^Ir^here. A number of Indian towns, notably Allahabad and 
fliim^to have what is called the akshaya-vaia, the 'undying vata’ 
/nnrmlarlv akshv(i-b(U) < supposed to be existing from primordial times. One 


i'' '>(popularly akshya-baf), supposed to be existing from primordial times. One 
^ ' wth tree was described by Hiuen-Tsang in the seventh centur^^ ad standing 

the middle of a Hindu temple surrounded by piles of the bones of pilgrims 
^ who had sacrificed themselves there. These immortal trees are in fact trans¬ 
planted slips renewed from time to time. 

In May-June, the Jyeshfha full-moon day (or Jyeshtha new-moon day in 
certain parts of northern India) is dedicated to the vata in memory of the 
day when Savitri sat under such a tree to await the coming of Yama, lord of 
the underworld, who was to take her husband Satyavan. 

The Ficus religiosa or sacred fig-tree, in Sanskrit asvattha {asva-stha, 
‘horse-stand’), is more commonly called pippala or plpal. There is a cosmic 
aivattha mentioned in the Vedas, which is said to be inverted, having its 
roots in heaven and its branches and fruit reaching down to earth. The 
BhagavadgUa describes it as urdhva-mtdam adhah-sdkham (upward-rooted 
downward-branched). 

The gods used to hold council under the shade of the asvattha. Vishnu 
himself was bom under this tree, and special ceremonies are still performed 
to consecrate it to Vishnu who broods over it and comes to the worshipper 
whenever invoked. The fig-tree is sprinkled wth water, invested with the 
sacred thread, and circumambulated to the accompaniment of mantras. In a 
solemn rite the tree is often married to the vepti or margosa tree {melia 
Azadirachta) or to the plantain tree. All fig-trees not consecrated to Vishnu 
are believed to be haunted by demonesses, tree-devils and the ghosts of 
brahmin boys. 

The asvattha is associated with spiritual understanding, with the healing 
powers of nature, with the fertility of the earth and, like the fig-tree of 
Western mythology, with sexual knowledge. It was under the sacred branches 
of the asvattha that Buddha received enlightenment, hence it is also referred 
to as the Bo^ or Bo tree. Its dried leaves and twigs are powdered, mixed 
with certain juices and drunk, a potion believed to be good against ‘throbbing 
eyes, fe^ful dreams, and the designs of enemies’. The wood of the asvattha 

was iBed for soma vessels, and for the dxiU called pramantha that ignited the 
sacrifiaal fire*. 

“ Sanskrit udumbara. is said to blossom when a 
manxr braiiches and leaves are used in a number of rituals in 

^ f ^ ^ niasculine' significance. An udumbara rod played an 
important part m the anaent consummation* rites of marriage. 

Books 

See under Plants. 

of fire. T^constnirr^^^f ^ Hindus, deified in the form of Agni* god 

'establishing' and sacred fire altar, the collecting of firewood, the 

attended bv ritual n ® of rubbing-sticks are all 

nS-!? Sa "avfag its ovra sig- 

m the sacred texts, with details for their location, 
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tion lighting and tending. Many are reserved for public sacrifices and 
prepara 1 ^^^ domestic worship. The chief types are named below. 

^earhapatya, the fire of the domestic hearth, equated with the praifa 
fsee ^nd)' has a round altar. This is the householder’s sacred fire, 
Wuated m the west or southwest, which is the fire-god’s quarter, 
fi e is first kindled when the newly-married couple establish their own 
hold and is thereafter kept alive with offerings of fuel and ghee. For 
1 ^ r sacrifices the dishes are warmed and the offerings prepared on t^ fire. 

tL eastern sacrificial fire, known as the ahavanlya. used for oblations to 
crorls is equated with the apana breath. It has a square altar with a 
J/» or ‘enclosure’ of three green sticks around it. On completion of the 

^ oTMonv these are thrown into the flames. 

rZ southern fire, called the dakshinagni. equa.ted mth the vyaiw breath 
has a semicircular altar, and receives offermp mtended for the pttps and 

‘^®Thie three are the most important of aU domestic fires, those who 
1. p Established’ them are known as dhitdgni, and receive special pn g 
STanous reU^ous functions. Those who consistentiy maintam household 
Si Sd offer oblations to the ancestors or pitri* are c^ed 
^ the lesser fires are: anudhdrya-pachana. another southern fii^e on 

which the new and full f^®’^®^^^ 2 itedat^a^emS ™?is equated 

with the dakshinagni: the sabhya ^e is Ijht equated with the 

SI'*'Sh"jL:„ra^:iher ho^ehold te, Uose worship is 

“‘"LfSo ^aiiy kindly 

drill, employing the aram or ceremomd ru ^ ^ device produced the 

sticks, either by rubbing together Wrf the a^vattha or 

initial spark. The pramantha was made extinguish 

sacred fig-tree and of the Sami or immosa tree. Ihe sami 

the occult heat generated by the e- • agnyadheya, which in itself 

The ritual of kindling the sacred “ ^p^tya or domestic hearih is 
belongs to the simple Srauta sacrifices. Th g P ^ ^hile various 

lighW first arrd fire from it is to of ghee 

sdmidheni (special sacred chants) are mtoneP, an 

°^irduring the year in which "^ecliJeS^hould^ccur, tlaepunar- 

“TSf o, many is.the " 

lation of the sacred fire durmg P ^ ^gjjted torch three tunes fr 

occasions, when the celebrant ^ to purify the atmosphere an 

right to left around the fire: the mtention bemg P 
ward off demons. 


Books 

See under Sacrifice. 
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five daily SACRDICES axe obligatory for every twice-bom Hindu 
which he is enjoined to perform regularly. They are known coUectively as the 
mahavajna, ‘great sacrifice’, or paiicha-maha-yajna, ‘five-great-sacrifices’, 
because five types of beings are invoked and worshipped, and all five elements 
are believed to be represented in the rites. These five sacrifices are: 

(1) Dcra-vajm, ‘deity-worship’, consisting of a burnt offering to the gods, 
such as in the simple homa sacrifice {sec puja), by pouring oblations of milk] 
curds and butter into the domestic sacrificial fire, or by placing bits of wood 
sprinkled with clarified butter into the fire; 

(2) Brahma-yajm, ‘Brahma-worship’, a sacrifice to the sages by studying, 
teaching, repeating or meditating on the Vedas. It includes the recitation, at 
the proper times, of the Gayairl mantra and the first verse of each of the three 
Vedas; 

(3) Pitri-yajna, ‘ancestor-worship’; libations of water {tarpana) and rice- 
balls ipinda) offered to the ancestors every day. These are confirmed during 
the periodical sraddha (obsequial) rites to deceased ancestors up to the 
seventh generation; 

(4) Bhtda-yajm, ‘spirit-worship’, generally performed after midday, is a 
sacrifice to spirits, evil and good, some of the offerings being placed on the 
ground for the spirits of the four elements, and some in the garbcage bin for 
demons. The term bhuta is sometimes interpreted to mean the animal king¬ 
dom, and the sacrifice can be performed by feeding domestic and stray 
animals, and birds; 

{5) ^'ara-yajna, ‘man-worship’ (also called manusha-yajna or purusha-yajna), 
offerings made to man, in the form of hospitality to guests, charity to 
beggars, food to the homeless and to mendicants. 

The five elements involved in these sacrifices are found in the objects and 
means of worship. Thus ether resides in the deity, earth in the worshipper, 
wind in japa, or repetition of mantras, fire in the sacrificial fire, and water in 
the tarpana. In the stress of modern life it has become difficult to perform the 
five sacrifices in the prescribed form, so a short cut has been devised which 
requires merely the recitation of the Gdyatrl mantra five times, since it is 
e leve to contain all the elements, and to provide the necessary spiritual 
sustenance to the deities, sages, ancestors, demons and mankind. 

Books 

See under Sacrifice. 


^ve^'en obscure, though several theories 

°"ein. Most early flags seem to have 
syXhsm It to point to a blood 

victim or accorHin represented the sacrificial blood of some forgotten 
Goddess On tho a ^1 ° ^"°ther theory, the menstrual blood of the Mother 
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Th term dhvaja meant a consecrated flag or banner, and as such occurs in 
^me-veda. The Atharva-veda refers to a flag with an emblem of Stirya the 
^ d probably in the form of rays, since the term kelu, 'rays’, was later also 
sun-go ^ ^ ^ emblem. The 

^PP^f ^as also a sign of authorization. In Mauryan times liquor could only 
with the permission of the king, and when this was granted the seller 
^ ^to hang out a special dhvaja to indicate his licenced status. The term 
'^rkd referred to a simple coloured flag without any device, and implied 
^ hibition. One of the hand gestures known as the pataka had the same 
im’nlication {see mudra). 

Tn ancient times each leader, great or smaU had his own flag or standard, 
d from evidence derived from Vedic and Epic sources it would appear that 
^strong totemic element entered into its blazoning. Opposing partis amed 
orrnws at the enemy flag, and success was often claimed in petty skirmishes 
by the number of times the flag was pierced. To capture the flag was, of 

^^l^e'fuU Sapter in the Dromparva of the Mahabhdra^ is devoted to the 
description of the various flags carried by the two opposing ^les at K^- 
Setra. The devices on the standards of the gods and hero^ of old as d^cn^d 
S the Epics and subsequent Sanskrit works may be listed here. Abl^an 3 m, 
a deer-Arjuna, monkey; Aivatthaman, lion's taU with golden rays; Bhaiata, 
trJ BWma!lion; Bhfehma, tree; Dropa, kama^du or water-pot; Du^o- 
dhana serpent’ Ghatotkacha, chakra or wheel; Indra, ’ 

nagar kings, a boan ^ fla® in India till after Independence, and 

There has never been a national flag m in Winflu tradition. 

it is to be noted that the present flag is colour; the 

The gules or red element in chief is replaced by safe , 

unluS^ vert or green is a typically Islamic colour; the wheel m fesse is 

a Buddhist device. 

y, R. R. 'FUgs i. A.d»t lodU’. App»<U. X.I 0< B'd. 
Ancient India, Madras, 2nd Ed., 194 • 

II. Duckworth, R. Flags of the iSoi. 

III. Mitra, A. K. The Symbolism of H% India’’ Modem Review, Calcutta, 
rv; Talcherkai, H. A. 'Flags m Ancient India. Moae 

August, 1924. 

FOOT, in Sanskrit, pSda: the point tody'^S Smears 

which is the source of noumhment to qj. great toe, and the 

according to Hindu esotericism are th p' . f ^ arteries and are among 
Pdrsh^i I heel, which contain a beUeved to dm^ 

the most important of the lesser chakr . person who is depleted in 

energy from the earth like the roots of a tree, and a person l' 


strength can replenish it by standing with bare feet on the naked soil and thus 
absorbing vitaUty from the primordial source of all terrestrial life. 

Orthodox Hindus would move about unshod during certain rites so as to 
be in contact with the earth. It was only when it was intended that he should 
rise above the mundane level to a higher plane that the priest or yajatnana 
ascended a ladder or covered his feet so as to break this contact with the 
csirtli* 

The mark left by the foot in the soil was called pdda-mudra, Toot-seal'; it 
was regarded as an integral part of the individual and was believed to bear 
some of the properties of its owner. A king could be defeated if the dust from 
his footprint was scattered lo the winds and the marks obliterated. An enemy 
could be humbled if the dust of his footprint was tied in a leaf and boiled oV 
burned. Rites performed over the footprint of a girl could win her love. A 
thorn driven into the footprint of a runaway could cause him to stop. 

Veneration of footprints is found in varied conte.xts. In Vedic ceremonies 
thehoofprint of the horse figured in rites attending the piling of the sacrificial 
fire; and the footprint of a cow in the Soma ritual. The footprints of a deity, 
saint or holy person are held in great veneration. Hence gods and saints were 
represented by a large footprint carved on a piece of rock or engraved on a 
large wooden board, and marked with auspicious signs. Such a footprint is 
worshipped with offerings of flowers, lights and prayers as if it were an idol. 
Buddhists thus worship the footprint of Buddha, Vaishnavites the footprint 
Vishnu, and so on. 
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FORGERIES. The fact that the Hindu scriptures bear evidence of consider¬ 
able tampering need come as no surprise to an5^one acquainted with the 
history of priestcraft the world over. The scientific criticism of ancient 
writings has brought to light many forgeries among the works of the Church 
Fathers, to take Christian literature, and the texts of the other great faiths 
are not exempt from this imputation. 

That this mass of Sanskrit texts that had been subjected to interpolations, 
tendenUous redactions or plain fabrication, should have escaped detection 
e ore European scholarship directed its attention to them, was largely due 
0 le reverence in which they were held, and the danger that attended any 
a o undermine their authority. More than merely expert knowledge is 

X forgery. What is more important is the secular approach,,, 
a refusal to regard the sacred text with the eye of faith, and 

hiiman^r ^ document of human origin subject to the limitations of 

human scribes, copyists, commentators and zealots. 

at thp the greater part of the tampering can be laid 

sunerioritv anH ^ rahmin priesthood who in order to support their claims to 
changed privileges are known to have suppressed facts, 

an confused places and periods; who have interlarded fact 
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• in accordance with, their own religious ends. It is to the period 
vdth Brahminical Revival that we can trace most of the counter- 

joio^ as t^res that has characterized the Period of Priests throughout 
feiting . JL Jo this period belong the accumulations of spurious data and 

recorded j ^ctitious dynastic pedigrees, that have so inextricably inter- 
the creai ^ Indian historical annals. In short, it was a time for 

rtJTwhSiale re-casting of Indian life and culture into the mould shaped by 

the brahnuns. ^ ^ j Vedic and native material was exploited to 
The edihce. To the Revival is due the sanskfitization 

Sn^thought and the brahminization of Indian social codes by the 
scrib^Tn the words of Dharma Theertha, 

•There 

httfnot concMted scriptures. There is no sacrrf book into ;»luch 

Anrong the scores of forgeries T^e S 

particularly I;®"”” Pmu^-sOkta of the fig-veia. on which 

evidence to ^ is ^ and from which the Incnbralions of 

the whole issue of Hindu casie ib u of very questionable 

the commentators on ^te of their'reverence for the sacre^^ 

authenticity. It is Sunte^^^^^^^ of other faiths, were not 

hymns, the priestly f ^ servS to enhance their prestige. In 

above a little textu^ cLtain other verses were interpolated 

all likelihood the Purusha-sukta certe p 

into the text long ^fterjhe J^^age, metre and 

According to Colebrooke, Tha orav^^th which it is associated, 

style, very different from th^es P Miiller adds, ‘There a 

It has a decidedly more modern ^e. tte » „ „ 

Uttle doubt that it is modem „„iy „„ce in the ?«- 

remarkable that the term fedra (^de m^ o^ 

veda, and that is in the section of , -g evident from scientific 

Tinkering with the texts of riginal heroic adventures mto a 

somtiny. In this case the “nversmn ^he on^ ^ ^ ,he pw^t 

sort of brahminical bible 7 “. overshadows the heroic, md fte 

redactions the reUgious and pn“ brahminical viewpomt. E^- 

l^i relat^ are oftm distorted to 



st'^^Krwmdnarritive,weha«adrfc^®»^i„^^a^ 

priesfly class'. As Pargiter pomts out. The om^ ^ . 

of absLities and taP<®‘'=‘!;*fav^‘S rf piies^ 'dlting. K 

The Rimay<m sinularly >?*??? S^ tSe id not characterise to 

agreed that the pronounced ^un^^^n^^ „ach 

original work, but was given j 

additional material was ato ^ „„t oiigmally to 

ItshouldbebomeinmmdthatS^^ ^ ^ generally em 

profane Uterature, for which the vemacuiat 


ployed. The Epics were long current in the Prakrits before they were ren¬ 
dered into Sanskrit, We have the opinion quoted by Keith that the Epics 
were first written in Sanskrit in the early years before and after the beginning 
of the Christian era, and that they were in fact translations and elaborations 
from Prakrit originals. And not only the Epics, but Sanskrit secular poetry, 
lyric poetry, the beast fable and the fairy tale are all indebted to translations 
from Prakrit originals. The Kathd-sarit-sdgara, a Sanskrit collection of 
stories, is believed to have been based on an earlier work composed in 
Prakrit. 

The period of the Brahminical revival was the age that fixed the criterion 
for every subsequent interpretation of Hindu life and culture. It was the 
time when the ancient Indian traditions as they existed in the regional 
languages were taken over, adapted to the priestly bias and hammered into 
the new mould of Sanskrit, Into the sacred tongue the earlier tomes were 
transcribed for the deification of brahmins and the damnation of 5 udras. 
Under the heavy pressure of brahmin orthodoxy the indigenous wTitings were 
first sanskritized and then the whole of Sanskrit literature brahminized. It 
was in many ways a calamitous substitute. Local nomenclature was altered 
to fit the Sanskrit alphabet; native sentiments were put through the milt of 
Sanskrit syntax, and a great deal of indigenous material irretrievably lost. 

Interpretations of pre-Sanskrit and what might be called ‘un-Sanskrit’ life 
were further distorted by wilful tendentiousness that shaped into orthodox 
form the mytholo^, history and even the geography of ancient India. Its 
corruptions crept into the regional languages by its insistence on its own 
sanctity and stilted rules. And in most instances it debased what it influenced. 
The noble early poetry of Tamil, characterized by simplicity and realism, 
never recovered its freshness after contact with Sanskrit, and Tamil literature 
was thereafter subjected to the artificialities of the northern tongue Prac¬ 
tically every vernacular literature has suf fered in like'lnanner as long as it lav 
under the shadow of Sanskrit influence. 


.. v^ompany, where 
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an entire smriti was concocted to 


support a particular lawsuit. And K. M. Panikkar refers to the fabrication of 
a Sa nk ara text by th^ brahmins of Malabar to sanction 1 “le i nh uman custom 


of unapproachability 
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GALAVA, according to the Harivamsa, was the son of the sage ViSvamitra 
who in a moment of great need tied a cord around his neck {gda) and offered 
him for sale, whence his name. Satyavrata a prince of the Solar line bought the 

lad and then restored him to his father. 

In the Mahdbhdrata, Galava is the pupil of Vi^vamitra. At the end ot nis 
studies Galava enquired of liis guru what he desired for a fee, and Viivaim^ 
replied the he wanted eight hundred horses all completely white exwpt for 
one black ear, that had once been the property of the psht Richika. The lad 
was directed by the eagle Garuda to go to king Yayati who, 
not supply the horses, but gave him his daughter, Madhavt, 
had bSi blessed with the power of restored virgmity after each 
In exchange for two hundred white horses each with a 
offered Madhavl successively to Abhayada ruler of ^ " 

Pratishthana, Divodasa king of Kaii, ^d U^inara king of Bhoja. She bore a 

son to each and passed on, an intact virgin, to the accented 

Galava then presented the maiden toto master ^^ra w^ a^pted 
her and was satisfied with six hundred horses 

he had asked for. By Madhavl the sage had a son to^t. 

bequeathed his hermitage and his horses when 

Galava sent Madhavi back to her father and en 1 ° , for his 

forest. Madhavi’s father arranged a ^xT^g^^yaof Ayodhya 

daughter, and she finally selected as her husband Kmg Harya§va Ayo y 

and went with him into exile. „v,,,c;r;nn Dhanvantari. The 

In some legends Galava is the father of P ^ Yaiurveda and also of 
name Galava occurs as that of a teacher of the White Ya]urveda. ana ais 

a grammarian* predecessor of Panim. 
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GAMBLING has been a popular pastime in ^"?^^^^ed:^wSt^?ne 
are made on any event whose outcome cann ^ sleeping animal, 

bird or another will be the first to fly off a » whether rain will fall 
when it awakens, will move off to the nght or the left, whether ram 


on a certain day or not; any sort of contingency can be made the occasion for 

* ^0 tods of gambling are distil .guished, namely, dyuta, in which inanimate 
dements such as dice are manipulated or moved by the players, and samdh- 
vava employing animals or men, as in racing. In general, however, gambling 
in the past was associated with certain sedentary or board games, particularly 

those decided by the throw of dice. 

Dice games figure in several Hindu festivals and formed part of the ancient 
rdjasUya ceremony; they are believed to have been originally of cosmological 
simificance. The dice {aksha) were usually the nuts of the vibhiiaka tree (the 
beUric myrobalan) Avith or without pips. A die was cast on a board marked 
Avith squares or designs, and points Avere counted according to the space in 
Avhich it rested. Six-sided dice marked Avith pips Avere also knoAA'n but seldom 
used; oblong dice with four scoring sides Avere much more common. In this 
case the names of the four yugas Avere given to the four sides: krita (four), 
treta (three), dvdpara (deuce) and kali (ace). 

The gods of the Hindu pantheon were exceedingly fond of gambling, and 
whiled away many an aeon playing dice. According to Puranic legend Siva 
once lost a game while pla5ang with his wife Parvatl. Parvati lost to Kartti- 
keya who himself lost to Gane§a. In the meantime Siva started sulking be¬ 
cause Parvatl had defeated him. To placate Siva’s hurt feelings Vishnu 
arranged for the estranged couple to have another game on the festiA'al of 
Dipavall. During the game Siva quietly entered the die himself and caused 
Parvati to lose the game. She Avas angry at first until the joke AA'as explained 
to her by Vishnu. Delighted, she ordered that games of dice should henceforth 
by played on Dipavall to ensure success throughout the year, a custom kept 
up in India to this day. 

The Atharoa-veda gives a quaint method of ensuring success in gambling. 
A pit is to be dug on a certain auspicious night and refilled on another 
appointed night, and the ground levelled and smoothed to the refrain of 
mantras. The gambler then takes the dice, Avhich have been prcA'iously 
steeped in honey and curds for three nights and daj's, and inaugurates the 
gambling place by throAving dice over the spot. 

The Lament of the Gambler is the subject of abcajatiful poem in tlic Rig-veda 
Avhich describes the distress caused by this vice. In spite of diAune sanction 
the widespread evils of gambling Avere strongly censured by the laAA'givers. 
Manu equated gambling Avath open theft, and others declared that it (l(!stro3'ed 
truth, honesty and wealth. Cheating was common, so much so that tlie Rig- 
vedic Avord kitava,^ ‘gamester’, came to mean ‘cheat’ in classical Sanskrit, and 
‘gambler’, became synonymous Avith rogue. The plot of the 
MatMbharata is based on the great gambling match, Avhere the Pandavas lost 
^ to their cousins and Avere forced to go into exile. King Nala* lost every- 
thmg he possessed in a game of dice. 

One of the best-knoAvn dice-games Avas chaturatiga, 'four-corps’, i.e. of an 
board marked with squares, on which were placed pieces 
chariot and four footmen, Avhose moves were 
tramp t t ^ ^ tbrow of dice. Later the dice were al^andoned and the 

g , a en over by the Persians as skatrani, subseauentlv oassed into 
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games as chess. Opinion is divided as to the home of chess, India, 

• ”Lnd China being cited as the land of its origin. 

story goes that the originator of the game was Se ha. Prime Minister 
who invented it in order to demonstrate to f e king’s son, a dis- 
° 1 H nrince that without the support of his people, a king is brought to a 
solute p > 5Q pleased with the game that he ordered chess- 

be placed in the temples. He then bade Sesha name any reward he 
<^esha requested that a grain of rice be placed in the first square of 
“^ws-board double that number in the second, and double that number 
the ch number to be progressively doubled till the last 

reached and the final measure of grain be given to him. The Img 
tpd that such a small recompense was quite inadequate, but when 
ri atoant he gave orders for this to be done. When the 

t ^urer calculated the amount of grain required he ^me to the king and 
I hWW declared that he was unable to fulfil the order. In explanation he 
tremW g y c—* cnuare required one grain of rice the second two and 

S'^third four, the sixteenth would require 32,768 grains, or the oontente 

the third y > Tn fViP fnrtipthsauare this would be equal to the contents 

of one pint measure.to I os 4 stor« or the number of 
of a foil com-store. In the Sftrt^n^e to^^ a 1 xth-fourth square would 
com stores one might find in a 1 S ^ sj^ce there were . 

require the full contents of the wdoms of the world, 

not so many cities m ^^3 delighted with the wisdom 

he could not comply wth ^1^® J ridTrifts declaW that his ingenuity 

fsTe^^reroXe^”— 

the divine game. 

TLgupto, H. C. 'A Few T,pee of ludi^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, S sS«dy, London, Amsterdam, 

II Held G J. The Mahabharata: An Ethnol g 

m Ke'S-i^B'^h^bameof Dice’./eoruuf ./». S«ia,. .008, 

IV. v 5 L* Klie. -the Game of Dice in Ancieut Mia’. Griao-af- Ne<n,»iua., 
Leiden, 1948. PP- 349-62. 

GAMES. India h^ been the 

recreations, both indoor and ou r Ivg monsoons and similar occasions, all 

full-moon nights, ‘hf,'>'f™“*ltnd amusements, water-games, wa^ 
provided opportnmt.es for acrobatics, athletics, wrestlmg 

squirting, swinging*, gambhng, a g 

matches and so forth. nooular from early times ° 

InteUectual games ^nd Pnzdes were popu^ They included 

which have retained f^®*^ „ ^n imfinished message; deapher- 

composing and solving nddles; CO p ^ completing t ee 

ing cryptograms; mathematna P. ' iiy the last) is given; extemponzmg 

lines of a quartrain where one Ime (gen y 


verses beginning with the last letter of a verse previously recited by someone 
else; repeating a verse after someone else has recited it once. It was common 
for competitions in philosophical discourses to be held at the courts of rulers 
or for poems, either kdvyas or champfis to be submitted to a committee of 
brahmin judges, the final judgment being passed by the king, who awarded 
the winner a suitable prize. 

Other pastimes included chess, various gambling* games, dice-throwing 
guessing the number of small stones held in the closed hand; throwing seeds 
into the air and catching them before they fell; finding the middle finger when 
entwined with the others and partly concealed in the fist {panchasamaya)- 
searching for hidden coins in a heap of grain; removing twigs from a pile 
without disturbing the remainder. 

Children’s outdoor games included hopping over diagrams made on the 
ground, like hop-scotch; playing with marbles and small balls; games with 
stick and stub, like tip-cat; blindfolding, like blind man’s buff; hide and seek- 
whirling wdth arms outstretched; skipping and other rope games. 

Handbooks on love and courtship list a great number of games for lovers. 
Playing ‘house’ was a favourite pastime with young people. Or, in the words of 
Vatsyayana, ‘the man should make flower-garlands in the woman’s company 
and indulge in such games as making wooden or mud toy-houses and rag 
dolls, and in cooking with sand and pebbles’. More intimate frolics belong to 
love-play and form part of the subject of erotics*. 

Team games too were played by the score. Among the best-known of this 
kind was polo, originally a popular kshattriya sport only slightly different 
from the modem game, with two teams of mounted horsemen, goal posts 
wooden sticks and a ball of wood. The game itself is of Scythian origin and 
Persians; the term polo survives in the Haiti polo and 
the Tibetan pulu. An ancient game, popular with the Paundras, consisted of 
two teams pelting each other with sticks and hurling brick-bats’. For obvious 
reasons this sport was not generally recommended. 

Military games were as a rule prearranged to show off the prowess of a 

“‘I mace, discus, 

J invited to participate in the contest. The king 
waf of rn?”* displayed his prowess and the other contestants followed. It 
pSc?s. that the expert’s skill faU short of the king’s or 

of ^tre^ethand'^^H^'^*'^^"^^ ® staging of gladiatorial games and contests 

auSe^seied no nIT amphitheatre before an 

runnine and inm™ ^ ^ smounding the arena. Sporting events like 
limbs) boxinewith ffwestling (to the extent of broken 
iheMahabhdrata rpf staves and swords. A passage in 

and immense strength ' In later possessing gigantic bodies 

groups and at a * combatants were arranged in opposing 

were?ew^d?d an^d ^o fight to the death. The^SSorl 

Krishna’s early life tell^f those killed were compensated. Legends of 


Animals and birds were also made to perform, race, dance and fight for the 
entertainment of princes and populace. Horse races, elephant races and fights, 
ram figbts, buffalo races and fights, quail fights, cock fights, are frequently 
described in kavyas and other Sanskrit works. Hunting, especially the wild 
boar, tiger and, among lesser game, the hare, was popular with the nobility. 
Hawking remained the hallmark of the aristocracy. 


Books 
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GANDHARA, ancient name for the covmtry between the lower Kabul valley 
and the upper Indus, roughly embracing the region of modern Kandahar in 
Afghanistan. Hindu legend assigns to the cities of this area a hoary antiquity, 
their founders being ancient serpent kings or the sons of patriarchs of a remote 
nast. Taksha (or Takshaka) a Naga prince, was said to have first conquered 
Gan^ara, and the tovms Takshaiila (modem Taxila, see below) and Attock 
are named after him. Taksha is derived from Takkha a name of Central 
Asian derivation, and is so preserved in Pali. Another legend has it that the 
son of the great Bharata, named Pushkala, founded the city of Pushkalavati 
(Charsadda, near Peshawar) which became the capital of Gandhara. 

The country was famous for its breed of fine horses and its long-h^ed 
sheen but the Mahdbhdrata refers to the Gandharans as fit ordy to tend 
SSls as descendants of rnUcicm.. and a f ST 

habits such as that of consorting with their o™ SBto. 
harans enter conspicuously into Aryan gmealogiM. ^ 
was one of the wives of Ajamidha, forebear of the to, and the famous 
GSndhM was the daughter of Subala king of Gandhara. 

From earliest times the region was one of * ^^^j^^uccSsively 
India. Its chief towns lay in the path of mvadmg j 

to waves of early Mongolian, Aryan and Scythian ^ces befo ^ Brians, 
of the Persian empire. It was subsequently conquered by ^ 

Parthians*, Kushans, Sakas arid Huns. Central 

the synthesis of Mesopotanuan, Zoro^ n , tablet recently 

Asian, Hindu and Chinese c^tural trends, rnlture as well. The cos- 

unearthed there is of any significance, o Je j the religions 

mopoUtan character of its civilizahon STi^agetE^^ 

practised there. Persian fire-altars, Si^ gg^ predominant religious 

Greek gods were all found in Gandhara. J3ur y 

influence was Buddhist. ,. ^ remarkable civilization that 

Gandhara thus beca,me the birthp ace despite the 

grew out of the of f^ese m^y Hellenistic stamp. Says 

diverse features of its hybrid ongm, population in Gandhara 

A. B. Keith, 'The existence of Jj^ed’. In fact, Greek influence 

for a couple of centuries at least c^no gn permanent impress 

lasted from 250 bc to ad 450. dunng which time it left a perm 

on Hindu art and civilization. Tio-t«an Greek neriod (250-90? bc), 

Gandhara culture had its roots m tlw Kushans (165 bc to 

but it continued to flourish during the penod of the Kusnan v 
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Ai) loo). liy this time the majority of the higher classes were Buddhist by 
persuasion but the main inspiration of their art and architecture remained 
Hellenistic. For the Kushans carried on the Bactrian tradition and imported 
artists on a considerable scale from Graeco-Roman Asia. The best works of 
Gandhara art were 'born of Buddhist piety utilizing Yavana technique’ 
(IV, p. 393), and the period is aptly spoken of as Graeco-Bactrian or Graeco- 
Buddhist. Subsequent §aka and Parthian conquerors who occupied Gandhara 
largely kept up the e.xisting tradition, and the Hellenistic art of Gandhara 
in this remote outpost of the Alexandrian world was still thriving long after it 
was dead everj^where else. 

Greek artists and sculptors formed part of the colonial equipment of the 
Bactrian and Kushan armies, and the Greek architects wlio designed the 
poleis and public buildings left their legacy for Indian artists to follow. The 
Greek Agesilaus who built the magnificent stupa of the Kushan king Kan- 
ishka* near Taxila, and designed his relic casket shaped like a lady’s jewel- 
box, and the Greek artist Dhenukakati (Xenocrates) (c. 70 Bc) referred to 
in inscriptions at Kanheri and Karlc were two among the many Greek 
architects employed in India. 

Most of the local centres of Gandhara art such as Taxila, Peshawar, 
Bamyan, Jalalabad, Hadda, lay in the direct path of the invaders, some of 
whom, like the Huns, destroyed whatever came in their way, and standing 
monuments are not abundant, but those that exist show the unmistakable 
impress of the Hellenistic world. This impress is seen in many Mahayana 
monuments in Gandhara. In Sirkap (Taxila) we find a medley of architectural 
motifs: Buddhist chaitya arches and ioranas\ a palace on the Assyrian pattern; 
Iranian fire-pillars; the Scythian double eagle, along with Greek pediments 
and mouldings, and columns of the classical Ionic order. In Takht-i-Bahai the 
ruins consist of a stupa, monastery and assembly halls, with the roofs of the 
chapels composed of alternating cupolas and vaults. The temple of Jandial is 
predominantly Grecian, built like a Hellenic temple, with Ionic capitals. Of 
great interest are the heads on the bas-relief sculptures at Hadda, which 
vividly reproduce the racial t5qpes of the neighbouring peoples of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia. ® 


It was in Gandhara that the idea of representing Buddha as a man was 
first conceived and evolved. Hindus had certainly modelled their gods in 
un^ form long before the time of Alexander, but it is known that prior to 
fri™ Buddhists never depicted the Blessed One in human 

used symbols {see sculpture). The Gandhara Buddha is 
HeUemc, his features Greek rather than Indian, his robes draped 
turbable^cata' manner, and his face suffused with an aura of imper- 

imaee^^t*^«nf achieved its supreme masterpiece in the Buddha 

other creations beautifully reflected in thousands of 

in the round ?nH - HeUenistic tradition. We find sculptures 

iesters and armhlt u^ <I«picting the life of the times; musicians, dancers, 
age There were aU ^ illustrating one aspect of that spacious 

Ses al?s d^^ other metals, Lch as 

I y as e s for cosmetics, pallets on which unguents were 
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• ed engraved cups, vases, and trinkets of various kinds, decorated with 
r eek'and Roman motifs. Northwest India was flooded with this art, which is 
’dent from the large number of objects which have survived, for they are 
® t to be counted by a lew' scattered specimens but in hundreds. The full 
act of this architectural, sculptural and metal work on the Indian artist is 
easy to estimate. But one demonstrable area of influence is seen in the 
hool of Mathura, which owes its inspiration mainly to Gandhara, and whose 
sources have led some of the major schools of Hindu Art for at least five 

^^^Bur^e most significant contribution from Gandhara lies in the field of 
education. One of the greatest educational centres of the ancient east was 
established at Taxila referred to above. Within four centuri^ Taxila had 
become subject to the Macedonians, Mauryans, Bactrians, Parthians, Kushans 
and Sakas ‘and from these widely differing civilizations, extending from Greece 
to Western China, and from the steppes of Russia to the Bay of Bengal, she 
must have inherited much of the cultme and arts peculiar to each (I. p. 51). 
Taxila became a Buddhist centre of international renown and one of the most 
£nous cities of ancient India. Its university, referred to in XhMiabharata 
and the Rdmdyana, was even more famous than ^ 

Banaras sent their sons to Taxfla for instruction m the eighteen branT...s of 
learning, including Buddhist doctrine and Vedic grammar. The Axtareya 
Brahmana mentions a Gandhara king as a Vedic teacher. 

All were admitted to study in Taxila rvithout distraction of caste or.j-.-d. 

Ardent could bring with him only a Pf xhc 

rnbe and he paid a nominal fee. Poor students were admitted Iree. me 

university specialised in medicine, law and the occult 

rSd^riS^tuTa r “rt 

portion of India is no small matter - 
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harva' was a god endowed vnth. a know g , ^ ^ passage of the 

of the trackless spaces of the umverse. who regulated me p 6 
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heavenly bodies. In later myth the term was used collectively for the musi, 
cians and singers of Indra’s heaven. The Atharva-veda refers to 6333 gand' 
harvas. They are sometimes spoken of as tall and handsome, and sometimes 
as small and elf-like, and sometimes like beasts (see below). They were 
‘melody-imbibing’ beings (gma-dhara) born from Brahma’s nose, but the 
generally accepted myth is that they were the children of the sage Kasyapa 
by his wife Arishta-(or Muni). 

In the Puranas the sage Narada is said to be the ruler of the gandharvas 
and in the Mahabharafk it is Dhritarashtra who is spoken of as their kine* 
The chief of these beipgs. is chitr.4ratha who looks after the garden ^ 
Kubera’s paradise* whiclyi? named Chaitraratha after him. Another promi¬ 
nent gandharva is vi^vavasu who is believed to claim every^bride before the 
husband consummates* the union. Yet another is tu.mburu who taught 
singing to men and was known as the first gdlu, ‘singer’ in the world. 

The gandharvas dwell in vismapana, ‘astonishing’, an aerial city that 
appears and disappears dt intervals, and is described as being filled with 
luxuiy and splendour. But most of the gandharvas serve in Svarga, Indra’s 
heaven, where they attend the gods at their banquets and keep the divine 
company entranced with their exquisite music and song. They are also the 
custodians of the celestial cellars and in charge of the preparation of the 
sofna juice. 

They often visit the earth, haunt the air, the mountains, the forests, and 
have ^e power to work illusions in the evening twilight and can cause mad¬ 
ness. They sometimes engage in combat with mortals. They are skiUed in 
y^ioi^ secrets, like the mysteries of medicine and healing and understand 
he mfluences of the heavenly bodies. They have a strange power over women 
voluptuaries; their very presence provokes horripUation 
^ unimaginable delight in females. Their heavenly mates 

dkara (maSn^r' 

in «« described as a wild race dwelling 

Mr to^of W ‘Mr free sexuality and 

Srp.°x ■ “"S’ a carefree, happy people The 

Mandhalri) In thj'l/i^' “I against the Nagas (see 

Snise of ape, goat, deer or hSry drSrf “ 
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tician wasbo^d^ttondar^fWii^- ''a*°''n'er and poll 

at Rajkot, married “'‘T 

eighteen, passed his law examma+i England to study law at the age o 

years later in 1893 after his returnTo IiI!?- 'T 

South Africa where he chammn ^ ° ^udia he went on a legal assignment t 

™ there t J hTconSH^^S,”"^a*''' Ia<iian settler? there, I 

concerved the idea of rmiting religion, and ethics, witl 
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olitics. In 1915. after twenty-one years in South Africa, mostly spent in . 
Durban, he returned to India to start the campaign for India’s independence, 
collecting in his hands the various threads of the independence movement 
that had been guiding the Indian masses and the Indian intelligentsia from 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. In that year he established his 
headquarters or a^ram at Sabarmatl near Ahmadabad. After a struggle 
lasting for more than three decades he saw his dream of independence come 
true in I 947 » only to fall to an assassin’s bullet a few months later. 

Much of Gandhi’s philosophy, expressed both in English and Gujarati, was 
based on the stuff and substance of Indian thought, and many of his revolu¬ 
tionary theories were rooted in ancient Hindu tradition. To the end of his life 
he retained many of the ideals and beliefs of the orthodox Hindu. He revered 
the cow* and regarded cow-protection as ‘one of the most wonderful pheno¬ 
mena in human evolution, and the gift of Hinduism to the world’. He 
condoned and defended idolatry and refrained from using his influence to 
stop it since he considered it a harmless aid to worship. He clung to the 
belief in avatdras, holding that God has manifested himself several times. He 
believed in the saving power of the name of Rama and in salvation through 


Krishiiu. 

Gandhi called himself a sanaiani Hindu, for he upheld in his own personal 
life many of the ‘eternal’ Hindu ideals. He commended the virtue of con¬ 
tinence and ceased to have sexual relations with his wife after the birth of his 
last child. Marriage he regarded as a concession to weakness, and semal 
intercourse as a criminal waste of vital fluid. ‘Ma^ge is a fall ^ birth is a 
fall’ he said; a dictum that aroused much fierce criticism. Accepting the nwd 
for vairagya. ‘dispassion’, simplicity and poverty, he renounced ^ worldly 
possessions, although he was never in actual need of any material ttogs, 
these being taken care of by his devoted followers. His tap<^ (ausfenty) w^ 
expressed in the form of fasts, often undertaken for politi^ en^, and he 
frequently resorted to a ‘fast unto death’ if some demand he made w^ not 
granted. He experimented in various forms of simple ^e ^ 

5 «ad many of his private fads among his foUowers. Smce ^ 
never to taie cow's or buffalo's milk, his goat remaine a p 


Contrary to popular concept Gandhi was a &m e eve j 

system, but modified it by saying that ‘the cptes define a i 
privilege. They do not and should not restrain ^ci m er castes 

Ld intermarriage. ’ He himself belonged to the third of the fom Hrn^ 
the vai^ya or bania] he was pronounced an ootcaste for ha^g g^^ 
the ‘black waters’ to England, and he remmed ^ ou 0 uplift 

death. A large part of Gandhi’s soci^ phflospply corial welfare rural 

of the depressed classes, the fight against untouchab ty, social 

progress, and inter-caste harmony. The huge PoP , g. term 

outcastes (paikhama*) he designated as hanjan, c sArams (retreats) 

borrowed from the writings of the V^hpava 

for them and founded communities of sennce f^np-s of Hindu society, 

doubt the result of his desire to strengthen the oote^^f “^Xrin large 
consisting of the untouchables and outcastes who were ceding m laig 


numbers to the Islamic and Christian promise of equality and a new life as a 
result of the intolerance and oppression of Hindu orthodoxy. 

The Ajivika* notion of svabhdva (selfness or self-sufficiency) became a 
keystone of the Gandhian structure. In religion it found expression as sva- 
dharma, ‘one’s own religion’. Though Gandhi claimed to believe in the fun¬ 
damental truths of all great religions he was strongly opposed to prosely¬ 
tizing because of the,superior spirituality of the Hindu dharma. The same 
idea found its reflection in svardj, ‘self-rule’, which again was only the political 
aspect of a doctrine whose economic side was svadeii, ‘one’s country’, i.e. 
living on the produce and manufactures of one's own land, without depending 
on outside (specifically British) imports. One direct result of this was the 
'weaving of cne’s own cloth’, which provided a symbol for renascent India in 
the charkhd, spinning wheel*, a symbol likewise of his opposition to mills and 
machinery. The development of cottage industries and the production of 
handspim and hand-woven cloth, called khddi (or khaddar) was Gandhi’s 
panacea for curing the ills and removing the poverty of India. It also gave a 
badge to the movement in the ‘Gandhi cap', actually a head covering of 
Saka origin {see dress). 

Ahithsd* or non-violence was another facet of ancient Hindu dharma that 
Gandhi exploited to the full, an adoption facilitated by the fact that he came 
from Gujarat where the'Jain influence had always been strong. Gandhi 
brought ahimsa from the sphere of religion to the realm of politics, trimming 
it'to the exigencies of the particular situation he was confronted with. 
Seldom in his career did ahimsa have any reference to an active compassion, 
but served rather as a doctrine of expediency used purely as a political tool] 
and expressed in the hartal (strikes, closing of shops, cessation ,,of work), in 
movements of ‘passive resistance', ‘civil disobedience', and ‘non-violent non¬ 
cooperation . Said Gandhi, ‘I placed ahimsa before the Congress as a political 
weapon, to be employed for the solution of political questions’. An unarmed 
majority could not do otherwise than adopt the expedient of the weight of 
their own numbers, so that it developed into a form of brute force. 

t must be remembered that although he inevitably took over so much 
from ancient Hinduism, Gandhi also borrowed wdely from European 
thought, men he went to England for his studies he tried to conform, like 
his time, to Western wa)re. These simple and superficial 
did not however change his personal habits. He took dancing 
f *0 the violin, studied French and Latin. 

J few cig^ettes but did not take to the habit. He even paid two 
ext)eriencp<! of fi, t hrotheb. These activities may have been the required 
followed suit Riit^ like any model undergraduate simply 

had their source in his deeper attitudes, even his personal principles 

strengthened thm thought and he frequently found his convictions 

FoSan *^™“eh *he reading of English works. 

tarianism excent hie ^ convictions about the virtues of vege- 

he once tried beef he childhood revulsion which was so great that when 

** "P- "‘^^pt this weakness he tried 

dSeZd “ 

6 IS mother, to whom meat-eating was abhorrent, 
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ere the only reasons why he kept off meat. Once, however, while dining in a 
"Igetarian restaurant in London he came across a book. Salt’s 'Plea for 
Vegetarianism’, which he read and re-read. This and the appeal of his 
■Ra^water vegetarian friends won him over completely, and he bec^e 
he^forth what he called 'a vegetarian by choice’. 

He was introduced to the Bhagavadgltd by English Theosophists, and first 
ad it in Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation. Only after that did he come to 
regard it as his book. But he was also deeply attached to the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘Today’, he said, ‘supposing I was deprived of the Gild, and forgot all 
its contents but had a copy of the Sermon on the Mount, I should derive the 
same ioy from it as I do from the Gita.’ His favourite hymn, which he fre- 
uentiy used at his prayer meetings, was Newman’s ‘Lead Kindly L^ht’. 

^ The merits of brahmacharya (continence) were brought home to him by a 
auotation from Ruskin about Mrs Gladstone, and he l^came ai^e of the 
economic and moral benefits of handspinrang and austenty from Rus^ and 
Tolstoy. The works of Max Muller first gave him an mt^est m own 
religion. His system of educational reform which was called, nat tdm (nw 
edu?ation) waJbased on the Tolstoyan notion that it should grow 
o+mn<snhere surrounding us in the country and in response to it. The fet 
whoolat SevaKram (Wardha) became the pattern for subsequent mstituti^ 
S^Ss™eSTtd“velope4asdf.supportings^t^^ 

^’oSdhi's political .^e 

centlr/. The phr^ 'civil tom Thoreau. 

tion in India their worst - foreign notions he 

Gandhi fully recognized the value of In . jhus while in South 

took over, since that made them f^nil Association but soon felt that 

Africa he inaugurated a P^ive he offered a prize 

the name should be changed to an ^ suitable Indian equivalent for 
in his journal Indian Opimon wS born the term 

‘Passive Resistance’, and from this competition was 

nf truth or soul-force, became the 
Satyagraha, the compulsive p „„j -icewhere. Gandhi declared that all 
watchword of his movement m ^ that the search for truth was 

his life had been‘an expenm^t with troth , ^ 

the cblef object of his 

brought about by his reading o y to Sheean, ‘its effect upon 

during his first year in South ^ j_ jjjg consciousness to the end’, 

him was profound, and remame P . Ruskin’s Unto This Last, 

Another work that left a deep South Africa. He ^t 

which a friend gave hm during 1 ^ t,y jts stirring appeal for justiw 

up all night reading it m pf economic theory. He himself 

and equality, which was to form the basis 01 






confessed that ‘It brought about an instant and practical transformation in 
riiy life’. 

Such were a few of the influences that helped to shape the character and 
destiny of the greatest Hindu of modem times. His genius lay in his ability 
to adapt what he borrowed from the West to suit the Indian milieu in which 
his revolution was being effected. He knew better than any Indian politician 
the responses he could expect from his people. Because of this insight he was 
easily able to take up where the long line of his predecessors in the movement 
for freedom had faltered or gone astray. He was well aware of the veneration 
that the ascetic receives from the Hindu, and he may well have exploited his 
own unprepossessing appearance in the ‘naked sadhu’ role with this in view. 
He had only to discard his Western garb and don the simple loincloth to 
become the living embodiment of the sannyasi and the peasant. 

Those who think of the ‘Mahatma’, as he was called by his people, as a 
simple-minded saint who went about preaching and practising the highest 
Hindu dharma, do not do justice to his sharp and hard-headed bania mind. 
His penny-pinching habits never left him and he could drive a hard bargain 
both in his private affairs and his public relations. His great friend, the Rev 
C. F. Andrews, spoke of his ‘infantile confusion of thought’, but; if he was 
sometimes muddle-headed it was only because he was all too hurhan. 

The British rulers knew full well that behind his exasperating naivety and 
apparent simplicity lay conce2iled a mind of uncommon shrewdness that 
could pursue its course ‘with relentlessness and cunning’. For his overwhelm¬ 
ing triumph lay in the fact that he understood not only the emotional 
sprinp of his own people, but had a clear and unemotional grasp of the 
workings of the minds of the alien British. 
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GA^^A, eleph^t-headed son of Siva and Parvati. It is said that the divine 
coup e upon seeing a pair of elephants mating decided to enjoy each other 

bUrn ^ ^ elephant-headed deity was 

Tn'csnm f celebrated by Hindus in the Ganesa Chaturtl festival*. 

Parvati ^ 20^ of Siva and Durga, or is created by 

realizing hnw ^ f 1°*^ birth of Karttikeya, the gods 

S anv r ? " • could be. begged Siva not 

offspnng upon his wife, and to this the god agreed. One 

scurf and imnimVpla3 dully fasliioned an image of a boy from the 
wMe commanded him^o guard her room 

boy barred the wav f returned and wished to enter but the 

Doy barred the way. and Siva m anger cut off his head. In other versions his 
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head is destroyed by the envy of the gods, or burnt by an inadvertent glance 
f Sani (Saturn), or by a demon entering his mother’s womb before his birth 
® ^ devouring his foetal head. To console Parvati the head was replaced by 
(or Visluniu) with the first head that came to hand, which happened to 
h that of an elephant (in some legends Indra’s elephant). In a later conflict 
° ‘th a ftsAi (or with the hero Paraiurama) to whom he denied access to Siva 
hile the latter was meditating, GaneSa lost one of his tusks. 

^ Ganela is depicted as a pink, corpulent, pot-bellied, snake-encmetured, 
leph^t-headed god, with one tusk, riding on or attended by a rat. He has 
four hands which hold a shell (or water lily), discus, dub (or axe), and a 
tnodaka (a sweetened riceball, his favourite food). On one occasion a snake 
Sshtened him and he feU predpitately off his rat; his enormous beUy burst 
and a large quantity of the modaka sweetmeats on which he had just 
felted roUed out. He stuffed the balls back into his beUy, caught the snake 
and tied it around his tummy to keep it intact. The moon who had witnessed 
the whole episode laughed heartily and incurred the wrath of Gane^. 

His wives were Siddhi, Buddhi and Pushti, whom he won from his nM 
his brother Karttikeya in a bet. The brothers were to race «ound the worid. 
While Karttikeya struggled around the earth Gane^ sat at home studying oW 
texts on geography, which he later quoted to prove that he had been around. 
SfsrXS^rie. In another story he just made a ° 

his father Siva and won the race by claiming that he had arcled the 

*^GS?Ja?riginally appears to have been a bringer of ‘^atasteoph^ ma^ 


first, thus: ‘Salutation to the five gods , witn uane^ » 

m^r^hant gets into financial difficulty or goes bankrupt he shows ms 

ance by turning to Gape^a a ^CTOup of semi-divine spirits or 

Gaiie&i is the Lord (l 5 a) of the Gapa, ^ P Q^pg^vara {Goqa- 

gbdlings*. Hence he is also called .J devoted to the worship of 

God). An important cult to flourish from about ad 650. 

this deity and to compamons the G^wg popular with the 

The cult knows no caste distmctions and is especiauy p p 

outcaste and depressed classes. „-enHated from early times with the 

The veneration of the G^as w ^ synonymously 

worship of a spirit called vinayaka, w Gapas, appointed 

with GWti-In some texts he reprints the lead^^ 

by Rudra to obstruct the actions of n^en, Goddess Sakti. 

obstacles. His mother is Ambika, an p _Qjiectively and are said to be 

The Vinayaka (they ^ V® t a speU on those who displease them, 

between two to six in number) often p P 












As a result royal princes do not inherit the kingdom, girls do not get grooms 
wives do not bear children, students do not succeed, and aU imdertaldngs end 
in failure. When these spirits possess a man, as they are believed to do, he 
writhes on the ground, pounds the earth, eats grass, dreams of water, feels he 
isfkmoving in the air, and imagines he is being pursued. A person who shows 
any such symptoms is made to bathe in water brought from four places in 
which a little earth from the four quarters is dissolved. The Vinayaka are 
invoked and propitiated with food and other offerings in order to remove the 
spell or end the haimting. 

The Ginapatya worshipper meditates on Gapapati as the ruler and sus- 
tainer of the universe. Members of the cult are branded on both arms with a 
hot iron, with marks representing Ganapati's face and a tusk. One Ganapatya 
sect combines ^akti worship with Ganapati who then has five esoteric aspects 
which are related to the five emanations of the divinity. The left-hand form 
of worship resembles that of the Kaulas. The Ganapati image meditated upon 
is then extremely obscene, and the god is shown seated on a toad instead of a 
rat; the rites are attended by the drinking of wine and promiscuous and 
perverse intercourse. 

Devotion to Gapapati was also practised by Buddhists, although here the 
form was mainly Tantrik, with meditation on the figure of two intertwined 
elephant-faced deities. The accompanying secret rituals were as profligate 
as those of the left-hand Hindu sects. 

Ga^e& is also known as: Akhu-ratha, ‘rat-charioted’; Dhumra-ketu, ‘grey¬ 
shaped’; jEka-danta, ‘one-tusked’; Gaja-anana, ‘elephant-faced’; Gaja- 
vadana,‘elephant-mouthed’; Ga^a-pati, ‘Lord of the Ga^t^as’ (see above); 
Ga^e^vara, God of the Gairias’; Heramba, ‘glutton’; Kari-mukha, ‘elephant¬ 
faced’; Lamba-karpa ‘long-eared’; Lambodara, ‘pendent-bellied’; Loka- 
l^dhu, people’s Mend’; Pilla3^r (a South Indian name); Su-mukha, 
beautiful-faced’; Surpa-kar^a, ‘winnowing-basket eared’; Vakra-tuijda, 
twisted-trunk’; VighneSa, ‘Obstacle Lord’; Vinayaka, ‘Leader’ (see above). 
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g<^dess of the sacred river Ganges, has a name of Austric origin, 
mmHnno,? ‘native’ goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. She is 

in ^ig-veda and does not occupy a prominent place 

Gan?s wac *1, A ’ ^'’^*^nmes a position of great importance in the Purai^as. 
mountains and nr'*®* Himavat the personification of the Himalaya 

^ ^ Ws Wife. She often 

and sported in her river. 

past the ^^^ae!eT,+i! godlfiigs called Vasu accidentally flew 

tham to ijg Vj, while he was absorbed in meditation, and he cursed 

her to become theivT^ ®“*®ning to the goddess Ganga they besought 
of them bestowed an niother, to vdiich she agreed provided that each 

eighth part of his power on her own son. She now had to 
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look around for a suitable earthly mate. She first chose the handsome king 
mtipa descendant of Bharata, and sitting upon his right thigh asked him 
t mJ^ Pratipa replied that since she had sat on his right thigh which 
■°the place for one’s children, and not on his left thigh where one’s consort 
^ts he could only accept her as the wife of his son Santanu, and not as his 


°^anga therefore appeared to the young prince Santanu as he was walking 
the banks of the Ganges near the site now called Garmukhteivar. He 
ediately fell in love with her and asked her to marry him. She consented 
on condition that he would never get angry with her no matter what she did. 
He eave her his promise and the couple were married. She bore eight children 
Mch of whom she threw into the Ganges so that they might speedily return to 
their celestial state. Santanu controlled his temper but when his eighth child 
was cast away his pent-up wrath burst forth and he upbraided his wife. The 
eoddess reminded him of his broken pledge and left the earth, waiting oidy 
lone enough to leave him with the fruit of then toal union, the runth (^d 
who was their own and was endowed with all the virtues of the eight godlmgs. 
This child was Santanava who later became famous under the name of 

^'xh^iu who were reborn as the children of Gahga and Santanu were the 

counsellors and attendants of Indra, and were f 

natural phenomena. Their names are Pratyusha, hght, ftabhasa, . 

Anila ‘wind’- Anala, ‘fire’; Dhruva, the pole star; Soma, the moon, Dha . 
Wth’ ^d Ap^ ‘water’. In the Ramdyatui the Vasu are listed ^ong the 
the Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma is given a place among them after 

he is slain. 

For the names of Ganga see Ganges. 
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GANGES, sacred river of the Hindi^« wS*w^^to the 

name of Austric derivation. Originally various paradises and 

celestial regions, flowing from the toe of . ^ brought down 

giving fertility to the spheres S-f severe alterities 

to earth is told in the story of Bhagiratha, who oy ® ^ ^ 

obtained permission from the gods or great-grandfather 

itssacredwatersmightflowovertheashesofthesonsoinisgr 

^XLrcarneao^ninar.hghtyto.^^^'l^^-^^^^ 

had not Siva allowed it to flow tlh’O'Jg Saota-sindhava, ‘seven streams’, or 
the head of Siva it flowed do^ as ^apte sin<mv . ^ 

the seven sacred rivers* of ^hdia. j „i. the river because it flooded 
progress when the offended sage J “ ^ allowed it once more to 

his sacrificial ground, but all was i* game to earth on a day still 

flow out of his ear. From the ear ^Ua^ 
celebrated as the festival* of Ganga DaSaMr^ 

The water of the Ganges is regarded as an eluar. i 








immortality. A bath in it purifies one of all sin. Applied to various parts of 
the body while performing a penance, by standing in the river on one leg 
from one new moon to the next, it can cure diseases of those parts and the 
organs. Voluntary death by drowning in the sacred stream assures one a place 
in paradise. Even consigning the bones and ashes of a deceased person to the 
river ensures his entry into bliss. The Puranas relate how a bone of a dead dog, 
while being carried over the Ganges by a crow, was accidentally dropped into 
the holy waters, as a result of which the dog was instantly translated to 
heaven. 

The main tributaries of the Ganges are the Gumti (ancient Gomatl), Gogra 
{see rivers), Gandaki (associated with Vrinda*), Son and Kosi. Gangotri and 
Badrinath (the site of one of Sankara's monasteries) in the Himalayas lie near 
the source of the Ganges. The chief towns on its banks are Hardwar* where 
the river descends to the plains, Allahabad where the Ganges meets the 
Jamna, Banaras sacred city of the Hindus, and in ancient days, Pataliputra. 
At the island of Sagar near the mouth of the Ganges, the river is believed to 
enter the nether regions. Hence the island of Sagar is also sacred and a centre 
of pilgrimage. 

The river Ganga and the goddess are also called Alaka-nandl (from the 
‘locks of Siva’); Bhadra-soma (blessed drink); Bhagirathi (from Bhagiratha); 
Deva-bhuti (heaven produced); Gandini (ever singing); Hara-sekhara (Siva 
crest); Jahna\d (from Jahnu); Khapaga (flowing from heaven); Kumara-su 
(since she was the mother of Karttikeya); MandakinI (gently flowing); 
Tripathaga or Triirotah (triple-flowing, i.e. through heaven, earth and hell). 

Books 

See under Geography and Mythology. 


GARGYA, an unidentified tribe of ancient India believed to be of foreign 
origin. The hj^othesis of the Greek derivation of names like Gargya, Garga; 
, and Gargi has been put forward. The tribe is named after Garga son of 
Vitatha. According to the Vishnu Purdna. ‘From Gargya sprang Sina (or 
^ wh<OT were descended the Gargya and Sainya, who although 

tehattnyas by bnth became brahmins and great pshis'. One of their descen- 

Jrih I son of Balaki, a renowned teacher, grammarian juid Vedic 

^ol^, and the founder of a depraved Pa^upata sect. 

was KALAYAVANA (kala-yavana, 
)‘S9n of Garga. He has not been satisfactorily identified, and 
Idnp whft ^ ° was a mysterious mlechchha (foreign) 

forSiSp^ barbarians to Mathura. Unable to withstand so 

kunda a^ where the mighty Muchu- 

Killayav<u.a\cddentaUy 
flashed forth th a bgore, ^d Muchukunda opened his eyes and 

ashes. ^ which instantly reduced the barbarian king to 

establi^ed^^Trulla^^'^t^ ^ scion of a Greek dynasty long 

, e has a niunber of devotees who worship him as a god, 
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hile condenuiing Krishna as an impious and merciless tyrant, a ravisher of 
^omen. and a treacherous enemy. 

^oohs 

See under Mythology. 

ftARTJPA, a mythical bird, the offspring of the sage Ka^yapa by Vinata 
^^hter of the maharishi Daksha. He was hatched from an enormous egg 
fi Aundred years after his mother laid him. Half giant and half eagle, with 
fwT bodv and limbs of a man, he had the head, beak and talons of an eagle. 
cTrh wi the radiance that shone from his presence that the gods mistook 
Sn for Agni, god of fire, and worshipped him. He is depicted with a white 
face red win^ and body of gold. 

* There was great enmity between the two wives of Ka^yapa, Vmate the 
mother of Garuda, and Kadru the mother of the (serpent people), as a 

result of which Garu^ inherited his mother’s dislike for JJAL 

became famous in legend as a destroyer of serpents. For a time his 

in bondage by Kadru and her Naga brood, and m order to purch^e her 

totte gS wlSrh\°hXed"?o W 0^^^^^ 

to snatch away the goblet of preaous p«t ^ ^e Sd which the 

viSres and a friend of to ^ for 

Padma Purana. Da§arafta once discus at his aerial 

causing pestUence and fa^o, and Tajayu instantiy swooped 

chariot and sent the kmg jatayu was also 

beneath him and bore to safely o P followed them in hot pur- 

a witness to the abduction of Sita by “ ^ed by the inhabitants of 

suit and there was a fierce struggle i demon king’s chariot and 

all the unseen worlds. Jata^ to a Artal blow and 

severely wounded him, but I^yaua search of Sita came across the 

Jatayu fell headlong to earth, ^^ma, g g ^ j^^duction. When 

dying vulture king and heard from , foneral rites and his soul 

he led. Rama and Lakshm^a performed his mn 

ascended to heaven in a ch^ot of fire- _ ^ ^ Unnati (or Vinay^)- 

Jatayu’s brother Sufhpdt^ w^ the “ ^^^^^1 an attempt to do so 
Sampati boasted that he could ^ be was found by Hanu- 

scorched his-wings and fell on a mo direction Ravaija had taken 

man. He informed the monkey ‘^^^^"^^^Ji^uddenly and miraculously 
when carrying off Sita, whereupon his wmgs we 

restored. . , foectar-stealer), Dakshaya (from 

Garuda is also known as (ringed). Khage^^ara (king of 

Daksha), GaganeSvara (sky-lord). Garutman (wmg ). 






birds), Ka^yapi (from Kalyapa), Nagantaka (destroyer of serpents), Pannaga- 
na^ana (destroyer of serpents), Salmalin (taloned), Suparna (beautifuiiy 
winged), Surendrajit (vanquisher of Indra), Tarkshya, Vainateya (from his 
mother), Vinayaka. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

OATIPAFADA (fl. AD 725), advaita (monistic) philosopher, the preceptor of 
Sankara's teacher Govindapada. Sankara himself owed much to him 
Gaudapada wrote a commentary on Saihkhya, and in his 'Karika' set forth 
the principles of advaita, expounding the theory of the identity of Brahma 
and itman, the significance of mdyd*, and so on. He was deeply influenced bv 
Buddhism, particularly Yogachara philosophy. 

An exponent of a very strict form of monism, he denied the possibility of 
change or the validity of causation. There is no destruction, no creation, no 
one in bondage, none striving for release, none liberated. This is the absolute 
truth. Gaudapada taught the doctrine of ajdtivdda, 'non-origination', i.e 
that the Absolute, being self-existent, is never the creator; and that the 
world, being only an appearance is never created. The world has no end 
because it has no beginning. It therefore does not exist, for obviously, what 
is non-existent in the beginning and in the end, is non-existent in the middle 


as well. 



Books 




'ana, cow-way, also translated ‘the way of the 
nt s««ra or sacrificial ‘session' lasting a full year, 
ion of strengthening the power which makes the 


move in its orbit. It is of singular interest because of the great solstician 
erally winter) sacrifice known as the mahavrata {maha-vrata, 'great-rite') 
h h brought the proceedings to a close. The precise order of the rite is not 
but it included, several curious archaic features, among them the 
^°tinc of an earthen drum to drive away the demons who were trying to 
^^rcK^er the sun. Fragments of sdmans (chants) and stotras (hymns of 
of a very early date also survive. 

^ The mahavrata also included a mock struggle between a fair complexioned 
«va and a dark-complexioned §udra for the possession of a round, white 
h!ll wapped in a skin, which always ultimately feU to the vaiiya, a struggle 
•nteroreted as representing the triumph of the sun over the winter. The skin 
a barren cow was hung up on a tree and pierced with arrows. There 
foUowed the ritual swaying of a priest in a swing, which symbolked a bird 
fhdng to heaven in a celestial ship. A circle of girls with water pitchers d^ced 
the Driest and around the ceremonial fire, and were hkewi^ referred 
to as birds flying to heaven. The priest then touched a hundred-stringed harp 
with the brS of a fig-tree, invoking the three winds, prana, vyana and 

'"^Amone the archaic elements of this ceremony several related to fertUity 
.cS There ^ much railing by the participants, and a dialogue of ritual 

saorilces of the Vrttyas-, »hence its 

name. 

Books 

See under Sacrifice. 

. GAYA, a town in Bih^ S w^^aT^denfplai oi Maga worship 

Gah-i-Kaiwan (Saturn's ’residence) it wy ^a^P 53 gtai 

and remained so for many centre . -^crrintion dated ad 1137 found 

referred to by its inhabit^ts ^aga. ^ Sakadvipa 

in the Gaya district mentions Magian or P ^ 

caste, who built sun temples ^ the g^advipa brahmins (IV, 

find relics of the sun temple, the sun cult ana rn 

^ According to the Vdyu 

sanctity of Gaya, the tovm r®ceiw ^ assured of a place in heaven. 

holy that all who touched or ev . • ^hat this state of affairs was 

Yama god of the 

beginning to empty hell, so Vis readily agreed and lay on the 

on Gaya's body. The asura when app ’ performed the 

ground so that his body to thi ground so that he 

sacrifice and then proceeded to stai moved even though 

might never move from there ^ go^ held down his 

the elephant god Ga?>e§a sat on hi jhen Siva danced 

feet, and Yama placed a stone on 




on his back the mystic tat^iava dsmce and Gaya lay stiU, but once the dance 
was over he stirred again, until Vishnu came to add his weight. 

The demon protested against the ingratitude and baseness of the heavenly 
hosts, and the gods realizing that he was indeed a holy and powerful asuiu 
asked him to make a request, but urged him to remain where he was. Gaya 
agreed to abide there; the place was named after him as he desired, and was 
declared to be one of the holy cities of the earth, and so it has remained to 
this day. In some legends Gaya was killed by Vish^iu. 

Gaya and its environs belonged to the ancient kingdom of Magadha, and 
became a seat of Buddhist worship, the Buddhists taking over many of the 
places already hallowed by Magian worship. (The town of Budh Gaya seven 
miles south of Gaya still retains its Buddhist associations and has a famous 
stupa*.) Most of the Buddhist shrines have long been converted to Hindu 
worship. 

Pilgrims resort to Gaya for iraddha ceremonies, since Vishnu decreed that 
all who performed these ceremonies there would be translated, along with 
their ancestors, to heaven. Gaya contains a Vishjupad {pada or footprint of 
Vishpu) on a small stone which is an object of great veneration. Near by 
stands an akshya-baf or inunortal banyan tree to which offerings are made. 
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OATATRI, the second wife of Brahma*, was probably an apotheosis of a 
gopi (milkmaid) of the Abhira* tribe, whose legendary marriage to that deity 
^bolized the growing alliance between the Aryan immigrants and the non-. 
Arym mhabitants of ancient India. Brahma was said to have married her 
humedly as he needed a substitute when his own wife Sarasvati was late for 
m important sacrifice at which her presence was imperative. For this affront 
^^^1 §od. to be worshipped not more than once a year, 

th^ two Samtrl, though some legends make a distinction between 

^ mantras* or invocations in Hinduism, found in 
^er hpr nth ^ ^ter her the Gdyatri-^mantra. It is also known 
sun-Pod%«Sfand because it is addressed to the 
composed bv^ there is yet another vmmt, the Savitri-mantra. It was 
the confession of ViSvamitra*, and may have represented 

mairtra with non-Aryan converts to the new Aryan religion. The 

mantra with its accents reads as follows- 


Ofh 

bhur bhuvah svdh 
tdt Savitur vdrenyam 
bhdrgo dcvdsya dhtmahi 
dhiyoyd ftdhprachoddyat 


(see mystic syllables) 

(called vyd’-hriti, see mantra) 

} (three octosyllabic lines constituting the main 
body of the mantra) 
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One out of several dozen tran^tions given for this invocation reads as 
follows: 

O that gloiy-of-Savitii most-exceUentI 

The effdigence of the Divine let us meditate uponi 

May it inspire us with understanding! 


Originally a ^ple invocation to the sun to shed its blessings on the eaitt, 
•t came to be regarded as a mystic formula of universal power, constitutmg 
the most sacred verse in the Hindu scriptures. It holds the key to divine 
Siowledge and is accorded the title of vedamatm, ‘mother of the Ve^. 
cince it is believed that its syllables contain the substance of all the four 
Vedas It is the duty of every brahmin to repeat it mentaUy every mor^g 
Zid evening and also on certain other occasions. It is regarded as so holy that 
wpjSte oUen refrain from transcribing it lest its effulgence reduce them to 

ashes. 


Boohs 

See under Mantra and Mythology. 

OEBB. caUed 

the part of man) represent the mo ^ ^ ratna-fartksha, 

are frequently objecfr of f fXJ^^^Se^^o^Vf BudSabhatta 
‘jewel science', is elaborated m the mem^a wo 

and Nlraya^a-pa^dfra. ^ to obtS^f*^, the nectar* 

to the goddess ,by Kjisluia. cement Vasuld in the churning 

Because of the active part played hy the t yjjgdom. whose 

«peraUons, a peat quantity ot & myology the 

legendary capital Bh^vatl is P 3 fatti(loJpa 

^ded hood of the cosmic ^ 

dvfpa, 'jewel-island) a re^ fill _ the stone that gtanto all 

T« 4 fc rPTitre riows the chtntanuini, th g 1 , i^ccAr ceroent kings. 


desires: fragments of the same stone adorn the originaUy 

Another wonderful jewel, the ^adise of Svarga, and is likewise 

belonged to Brahma, is now m Indras paradise 0 

capable of granting all ^^-kSfOa ‘sun-beloved’, a stone said to 

Other mythical stones are. ft fy * ^ believed to have grea 

S»S«^S:Jk\rnwdofth;cond«wcdra,softt^ 

has a cooling influence. Viihera* whose chief treasure 

The deity presiding oyer ^ “ wl^these are is not known. On this 

of nine mystic ^’^.^fj^^nine^main varieties of precious stones, ft 
analogy there were said to be nme mam 



nava-raim, generally named as follows: pearl {mani or mtikld)-, diamonS^ 
(vajra or htra)-, coral (vidruma)-, ruby {padma raga); emerald (marakataV 
sapphire (ntla)] topaz (pushpa-rdga); crystal (sphafika): and gomeda ‘cow 
fat’ (unidentified). The pearl, though of organic origin, is usually consider^ 
with the gems. It is ascribed to the god Vishiju, as his tears, or to Siva as h’ 
sperm. The emerald is considered a powerful antidote to poison. The rubv 
padtna-rdga, 'lotus-passion' is the queen of all stones. A good ruby sh^M 
never be worn along with a bad one. The ruby is also called kuruvinda, ‘the 
gain of the Kurus', from which are derived the Hindi term kurund, and the 
English corundum, a hard mineral substance of the same class of gems as the 
niby and the sapphire. 


According to Hindu lore, gems are the congealed influences of the planets 
and heavenly bodies, the crystallized products of invisible rays operating 
within the crust of the earth. They therefore retain the powers of the planets 
in a highly concentrated form. A Hindu ‘family’ gem was never allowed to be 
seen by any outsider, and was handled only on rare occasions. Such family 
gems are handed down from generation to generation; they are never sold 
whatever the state of the family fortunes; they are large and fabulous and on 
occasion may be donated to a temple to adorn the deity. Mostly they are kept 
as heirlooms, and seldom seen even by the members of the family. They may 
be worn on special occasions for a few hours. ^ ^ 

'Personal' gems on the other hand are often worn but only by the person 
to whorn they belong and by no one else; they are also handed down as heir- 
ooms. A personal gem is said to warn its owner of an impending calamity or 
to presage good fortune by changing its colour; a darker or lighter hue 
augiinng respectively a bad or good time. 

Gems are ^Ueyed to have the power to cure diseases, to increase strength 

are^^Sl^tll “ amulets against sickness Sid 

are sometimes, though rarely, powdered and drunk. Often different varieties 

th^eThouah? te iir® emanations, 

Sts ^thTSLl be ^"g^ented by the presence of certain marks o; 

before a gem ic'arrJ^ t should be carefully looked out. for 

the follo^P are especially diamonds, 

poisSSxpS such ^ blemish attracts 

bindu, ‘drop’, a^dark or bIoofh^'nl° b® bkelihood of snake and scorpion bites; 
life and property chheda 'slit' spot, endangers the wearer’s 

friend or deL oj- about the loss of a 

loss of honour; kdka-pdda ‘crowSp’lm^ defamation of one’s name and 
brings death and rui7 frasa ‘rrart* *' cracks radiatmg from a point, 
picfom■can “ '"‘y 

'two-shades', brin^^bo^^h^H^^Til^^ ^ follows: dvi-chhdya, 

bird’s foot, brinS huSftioJ . b -iriipa. ‘deformed’, like a 

a wound from a weapon; bke a rift, brings 

ties; koktla, a mark like a dron nf i, ^ dipped in milk’, draws down calami- 

drop of honey, ,s inimical to life, wealth and fame; 


•ara 'discoloured’, brings loss of wealth; dhiimra. 'smoky’, attracts lightning 

Th^^diamond or vajra is the monarch of all gems. India has from earliest 
^ ^Len renowned for the size and brilliance of her diamonds. The fabulous 
nda mines were known throughout the world from countless legends 
GolKon famous of Indian diamonds was the 

Tr ^ Tnnor for long Unked with the fate of kings. It was supposed to have 
S^bSonged to an ancient aboriginal king,, then passed to the Aryans and 
, ciircession of raias down to modem times. Ala-ud-dm the Delhi 
through Malwa’s treasure in ad 1304. It was 

Sultan 0 Moghuls till 1526 when it came into the hands 

known t Raniit Singh (see Jagannatha). When the Bntish 

Ahmad Shah and later of ^ by the 

SundL L in .850’ll.e KoM-noor was printed .o Queen 

Victoria, to become one found in 1650, was acquired 

Another famous from history. No one ' 

by the emperor , r gnt) the largest and most beautiful 

kUs where it is now. The ^ 4 , French. Napoleon I 

diamond in the world, , considering it a talisman of his career. 

wore it in the pomine 0 1 ' ;g^gis stolen from Indian temples, and 

Many stories are told of the at least are tme. Thus the 

whUe the majority are no more than fantas^^^^ 

Orloff diamond once formed the y j off as a brahmin (IV. 

F^ch grenadier of Pon^^e^; i, to a Jew. It ^ 

^■Str taiee feii of the great cu- ^.ach^ " 

notorious example hei^g ^he Hop ^ a 

river mines in South suffered disgrace a^ 

Baptiste Tavernier m 1642. Ta diamond, purchased by 

penniless exile, killed hV a Paf^^ad <iogs^ XVI who was executed. It 
Louis XIV was inherited by the ill ta • gome time later m the 

dtoppeared during the 

possession of a Dutch diamon committed suicide. I ^ 

diamond: the father died of ^^^pg! after whom it was named. Next 
bought bv an English barber. Henry nop , ^g^her man. The grand 

KS3-^=-£=afS^: 

gave it to his favourite mistress bne sn Monthandes. who w^ 

Sd’ing Sto Xand chUdin^^ f^l from a P-fi^ne A 

MUe Lorens Laduc of ^he Foli^ S acquired by the . 

self was stabbed to death. Eventually 


molti-millionairess Mfs Edward McLean. Her son met his end in an 
mobile accident, her daughter took an overdose of sleeping pi]is, she 
became estranged from her husband and died in a mental institution 
death in 1947 the Hope diamond was bought by Harry Winston a New Y 
jeweller who, ten years later, for some unknown reason, despatched't ^ 
mail (three dollars postage; one hundred and fifty dollars insurance/ 
donation to the Smithsonian Institute. / ^ a 
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e,._J 6 , .. --- KJL as a auamy named 

Siva and S^ti, representmg the warp and woof of the fabric of existence or 
the two poles about which the cosmos revolves. * 

In the phenomenal world this polarity is universally found in the ‘gender’ 

difference in sex, but in ‘opposites’ {vipar- 
y^ya) with an all-inclusive application. The human body being a true 

J^Satio/S ^ itself. Tantriks hold that a 

® for the attainment of a harmonious unity can 

forces of kutlalin- ^“®^tation or bindu* techniques uniting the opposite 

staTS^SiSv catalogue of deities, objects, quafities and 

vegetable materi^*^ ^“^ed m opposites covering the animal, 

vegetable, matenal and immaterial worlds. A brief sample list foUows. 

Male 

Female 


Siva 

Sui3^ (sun) 

Ravi (sun) 

Mihira (sun) 

Purusha 

Agni 

Yamuna 

Krishna 


Deities 

Sakti 

Chandra (moon) 

Sa^in (moon) 

Indu (moon) 

Prakriti 

Soma 

Ganga 

Radha 
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Right half of body 
prdifa (cardiac breath) 


Body 


Left half of body 
a.pana (rectal breath) 


Female 


pingala (right na^) 
right nostril 
smrin (soul) 

salMsrara (cerebral plexus) 

aham (I, the Self) 

pravtitti (the active state of the 

mind) 

retas (semen) 

sukra (white constituent of 
semen) 


i^a (left na^) 
left nostril 
sarxra (body) 
kundalini (basal plexus) 
idam (this, tbe rest) 
nivfiUi (the mind in repose) 

rajas (menstrual blood) 
rakta (invisible red constituent 
of semen) 


Miscellaneous 

vama (left) 
lahna (uvula) 
chamana (sipping) 
dJiamana (tube) 


dakshina (right) 
rasand (tongue) 
dhamana (blowing) 
chamana (pouring) 
vajra (thunderbolt) 
vyanjana (consonant) 
karund (compassion) 
kdrana (cause) 
grdhaka (clasping) 
the syllable ha 
the mantra kdli (darkness) 
the consonant ka 
the sound vam 
kdma (lust) 
updya (stratagem) 
danda (pole) 


a^oka branch 

flame 

flame 

yang (Chinese) 
yab (Tibetan) 
tao (Chinese) 


padtna (lotus) 
svara (vowel) 
sdnyata (the Void) 
kdrya (effect) 
grdhya (clasped) 
the syllable tha 
the mantra ali (female) 
the vowel a 
the sound e 
kald (beauty) 
prajhd (art) 
garbha (womb) 

Buddhist 

ambrosia vase 

moon crescent 

kalasa (jar) 

yin 

yum 

teh 
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lEOGRAPHY. Indian geography innermost of the 

nythology. The earth was called and was divided into vanoiK 

seven ring-like continents of situated directly under Ae 

mrsha or regions. The centre of the^J^d w^^ Tins 

teavenly region of Ilavrita whic . paradise* as Ilfivpta, an 

central spot was known, after its prototype m p 



many of the other varsha in Jambu also bore the names of their celestial 
prototypes. 

To the east of the earthly Ilavrita lay the region called Bhadrasva, and to 
the west Ketumala. Due north lay Ramyaka, beyond which was Hiranmaya- 
and in the extreme north was Uttarakuni. South of Ila\nrita lay Harivaisha’ 
further south Kirhpurusha (or Kiihnara) and in the extreme south lay 
Bharata, or India. 

The name Bharata (Bharata-varsha or Bharata-khaiida)- one of the early 
names for India, is derived from the patriarch Bharata. It embraced the 
whole northern part of the subcontinent, and was traditionally divided into 
three zones called krdnUl, 'steps’, all of them calculated from the Vindhva 
range of mountains. Ihey arv (i) \’ishnu-kranta, which extends from the 
Vindhyas eastwards to'Chattala (Chittagong), and includes Bengal; (2) 
Ratha-kranta, from the \"indhyas to Mahachina (Tibet) including Nepal, and 
(j) Asva-kranta, from the Vindhyas to the Great Ocean, which is the region 
of the Deccan. 

The territory settled,by the Indo-Aryans, i.e. northern India, was variou,sIy 
named. Thus Aryavarra (or .Arj-adela) the land of the Aryans was used by 
Manu and the lawgivers for the Indo-Gangetic plain. Brahmarishi-desa 
covered the areas of Kurukshetra, Matsya, Panchala and Surasena. Brahma- 
varta, home of the early Aryans was the territory between the Ganges and 
Jamna. It later included the country of the Panchalas (Meerut to Allahabad), 
Kurukshetra (between Delhi and Meerut), and the land of the Matsyas 
(modern Jaipur). 

Another common division of Bharata is that into seven or nine khan^a or 
parts, which are inconsistently named and most of which are now uniden¬ 
tifiable. The}' are (i) Gabhastimat, probably East Bengal and Assam, (2) 
Kaierumat, West Bengal, (3) Tamravarna, probably Bihar, (4) Saumya, 
probably modem Orissa, (5) Indradvipa, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasth^, 
(6) Nagadvipa, southern Panjab and Uttar Pradesh, (7) Gandharva, probably 
modem Sind, (8) Kumaraka, the regions conquered by Alexander, (g) 
Varuna or Gujarat. 

In later times Bengal and South India were added to the sacred areas of 
Bharata, and the whole sub-continent called Aseiu-Himdchala i.e. from Sctu 
(or Rama s bridge, between Ceylon and India) to the Himalayas. 

: mong the devices used to indicate the location of territories was the image 
IjifKimagined a large tortoise straddling the country, 
fnnf m » , j^cngal, which represented its open mouth, its right forc- 

India itc ' ’ Magadha, its belly over northern and central 

Dointinff Saurashtra, and left over Raji>utajia, its tail 

seoerai^irai This kurma-vihhaga, 'tortoise-distribution' of 

ancient occim in the Markandeya Purdna and is a survival of 

Aryan advent in existence even prior to the 
areas indicated 5 ^he use made of this figure varied to some extent, the 
Tibet to Cevlon h^t^^'^^^‘^hing from Assam to Afghanistan, and from 

Emlw thj'S always pointed eastward. 

were roughly distribJterasXiows:*^" geographical areas of ancient India 


Pfaffadya> 'east-nortliem’ regions, where the nose of the tortoise lay, would 
Kamarupa in modem Assam, and the ancient countries of Lauhitya 
fmiern Gauhati), Pragjyotisha (Cooch Bihar) and Kirata (Khasi Hills).' 
w^hya (or Purvade^a), 'eastern'; the head of the tortoise, covered modem 
3CTgal i-e- ancient areas of Vahga (Dacca), Ahga, Gauda, Suhma and 

M^^d Via the region of the neck, shoulders and breast, included the area of 
”dero Bihar i.e. the ancient areas of Videha (Daxbhahga), Magadha 
Ipatna and Gaya) and Pundra (Jamshedpur). 

Utkaia, the right forefoot; the areas of Utkala (Orissa) and Kalihga (Viza- 

IlSSSlesa, the 'middle country’ covered by the beUy of the tortoise, 
^Sed the whole of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, i.e. 
Ihe ancient countries of Malla or Vajji, Kafi, Kosala, Vatsi, Panchala and 
Chedi in modem Uttar Pradesh; Kura, Surasena and N^advipa in the 
Paniab* Matsya in Rajputana; and Marabhumi the Rajputana desert. 
Pratichya, 'western', the right rear foot, covered the regions of Gujarat It is 
I^mSes spoken of as Vanma, and included Lata, Anarta, and Kachchha 

£SSa%St-e^'. the extreme west, in the taU of the tortoise; covert 
' Sm SinTand Baluchistan, the ancient area called Sin&u. In s^e 
Accounts it is also appUed to the southwest coast and associated m legends 

SlSl'^'wtoapalha), 'northam', the left Mr f«l of ‘he tort^, 
hiclu^d the whole north-western region of Madra, Kekaya, Gan 
W » 

Parvatasraym, on the left side oi me ^ Himalayan 

Kahchana and BhutSn. The U 

foothills, Kahgra and Kumaon, to Nepal, biKKim, 

forefoot would cover these regions. ^ Avanti Bhoia, Vidarbha 

Dakshinapaiha the 'southern regions, spanned Av , 

Mulaka, A^maka, Mutiba, incognita, embraced 

Datahh^ia, •soathem t^p’. for (TOn- 

Taioilakam and the temtonM of (lola Ke^a, fanny 
raparna, Taprobane, Simhala, i.e. modem Ceylon). 

Both the terms India and ^g^°S^r^^d"by^eI?cient 

boundary of the early today known as the Indus. 

Indo-European word mean g ’ ^ named the inhabitants 

The Persians pronounced ^ W f J^^^and 

Hindu. The Greeks dropped the hard to designate the entire 

both they and later the Romans us^ +en 5 ^ind and Hindustan (Hindu- 
northern part of the subcontinent. The te^ an 

country) is derived from tijg influence of the physiographic 

In few countri^ in the The stn^eniox^ 

environment on history been mor pp , „ Sulaiman ranges m 

Himalaya., range m the ^^^“S'Sbcpnth.ent from the rest of 

the north-west and west helped to fence on II 



Asia and nurtured a distinct type of culture. The richness of the Indo. 
Gangetic plains has attracted nomads and invaders from the barren plateaus 
of Central Asia from time immemorial. The absence of strong maritime 
powers in ancient times resulted in the Indian racial streams being constantly 
fed overland from the great reservoir of the human race, the Central Asia 
steppe. Their mode of entr>' has generally been through the narrow mountain 
defiles of the Hindu Kush (such as the Khyber Pass), and the Sulaiman range 
(such as the Bolan Pass). Along these routes came the Indo-Ar>-ans, Persians, 
Greeks, Parthians, Sakas, Kushans, Huns, Afghans, Arabs, and the armies 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, Timur, Babar, Nadir Shah, and Ahmad Shah Durrani. 

If they descended to Sind the path of the invaders was checked in the 
south by the Ocean and in the east by the Thar desert of Rajputana, so they 
were forced to follow the Jamna and Ganges valleys by way of the narrow 
neck of fertile land between the northeastern part of the desert and the foot 
of the Himalayas. This plain of Panipat forms, as it were, a natural cockpit 
and here were fought, besides countless skirmishes, several of the great 
battles that decided the fate of India, starting from the legendary Mahabha- 
rata war at Kurukshetra not far from Panipat, and continuing through to the 
medieval period in the fields of Thanesar. The three chief battles of modem 
times fought in the Panipat area occurred in 1526, when Babur defeated 
Ibrahim Lodi and established the Moghul empire; again in 1556 when Akbar 
crushed Hemu, general of Adilshah, and in 1761 when Ahmad Shah Durrani 
broke the Maratha power. 

The fertile Jamna-Ganges basins were a natural basis for empire building, 
since they could support a large population. The British were able to exploit 
the wealth of Bengal and Bih^ and were thus enabled to contend against the 
French, whose possessions in the Carnatic were not rich enough to form the 
nucleus of an empire. Sind has neither natural resources nor is it well placed 
strategically, so the first Arab kingdoms established in that province had not 
the means to expand to the interior of India, and Arab aggrandisement came 
to an inevitable halt in the eighth century. 

Because of its geographical position and the vast distances from the 
northern plains and poor communications, the Deccan has for centuries had a 
more or less separate history from the rest of India. The empires of A^oka and 
Samudragupta extending to the Deccan were weakly administered from the 
northern capitals, and the virtually autonomous rule of the local rajas was 
eri for granted. Even the Moghuls, despite their more efficient adminis¬ 
trative machinery, experienced immense difficulty in controlling their provin- 
ci governors who were practically independent. A united India was in fact 
impossi e until the development of communications after 1857 facilitated 


{See also Articles under Mountains, Rivers, Towns). 
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god. Although certain forms of metaphysical speculation notably Saihkhya 
and Buddhism do not posit a Divine Being and may be called atheistical or 
nastika*, most Hindu philosophical S5rstems have a concept of deity in some 
form or other. The most abstract of these concepts is found in certain of the 
Unanishads where God is conceived as a transcendent being or Ultimate 
Principle called Brahma. 

Brahma (with a short final a, or Brahman, neuter) in the Vedas means 
devotion, magical formula or the Veda itself. The term is used for the 
Absolute', or the Ultimate Principle, beyond which nothing exists or has any 
reality. In the Upanishads, Brahma is said to be beyond all description. 
Whatever is said of him may also be rendered as neli, neti (not this, not that); 
hence many of the epithets and titles of Brahma are in the negative, e.g. 
Achala (immovable), Achyuta (imperishable), Achintya (inconceivable), 
Aia (unborn), Akshara (imperishable), Akshaya (indestructible), Ali^ 
(without marks or attributes), Amurta (incorporeal), Anadi (without be- 
einninK), Anir-vachya (beyond expression), Apaurusheya (impersonal), ^t 
Cueing), Avachya (indescribable). Avikarya (unchangeable), Avina^i 
(indestructible), Avyakta (unmanifest, not known as He is), Ay(m- 
^inishing), Nirguna (without attributes), Nirdosha (without defects), 

Nirvi 4 esha^(undifferentiated or unparticularized), Nistoya (without adho^^ 

i e not the^ Creator), Nishprapancha (undiversified, i.e. mto manifested or 
phenomenal elements), Nishkala (ythout parts, ’ 

Parama (transcendent), Sarva-Gata (all-pervasive). Sanatana (^arai). 
Sarvaina (omniscient), Sarva-saktiman (omnipotent), .x 

evident) Svayain-bhu (self-existing), Vyapaka (all-pervadmg, 0 lunreine 
In a l^sser^concept if his absoluten^. Brahma repr^^^ef‘^uS^f 
Experience, the eBulgent and nnivetsal 

this stage of the Brahma-concept are generally given ^ ^ 

''satyam (truth), jndnam xfJ^(being: the’term aso/or 

(truth). Mvam (goodness), ynlmown'condition of this 

'non-being' given above, implies the P . dnanda (bliss). In later 

transcendent sat), chtt Ananda or Saihchidananda, in a ton 

Vedanta, Brahma is caUed „ transcendent state of umver- 

of the last three attributes, which represents a transcenaen 

sal potentiality. e,x<r<rpctive of these attributes, thus: 

The titles given to Brahma ^e ® the Universe; 

Adhyatma, Super-Soul, the Mind a term frequently found in 

Bodhichitta, Wisdom-Mind, the Supreme Absolute; Paramadvaita. 

Buddhist writings; ;Sute^Unity; Paramatman {parama- 

the Supreme non-Duality or th® 1 j Cgyi ^ distinguished from the 

aTman; Supreme Soul), a P^t^eistic V^orld-S^. l^ksamvid. the 

jivatman or personal souls* ^ -Rrahma the Brahma of the Word, like 
Transcendental Intelligenc^Sab a- behind the prayer and the spell, 

the Logos of the Gnostics; He IS the power behinar p 

Sattva, the Ultimate and Absolute Bemg. 



The Supreme Soul receives no worship but is the object of that profound 
meditation which Indian sages practise with the purpose of being finally 
absorbed into and united with It. Hindu phUosophy in its highest fonn 
might be said to be an enquiry (jijmsd) into this Brahma. Brahma in his 
Absolute state is also nish-kriyd (see above) and as such is not believed to be 
responsible for Creation, being utterly tr^scendent to this world. 

At some stage in the course of the divine emanation known as dbhdsa, 
‘shining forth’ (which represents the present, appearing, active and immanent 
phase of the Universal Consciousness) Brahma sets in motion the process of 
evolution or unfoldment. The Upanishads express this by saying that by an 
act of willing, Brahma became plural through uttering the formula 'ahatn 
bahu sydm' (May I be many!), thus bringing the manifest world into existence. 
Having brought the world into being he sustains it and finally reabsorbs it. 
The Chhdndogya Upanishad speaks of Brahma as tajjaldn, 'that {tat) from 
which the universe is bom (ja), into which it returns {Id), and by which it is 
vitalised (aw). (Ill, 14, i.) 

It is to be remembered that this is tndyd*, the mere sportive diversion of 
Brahma; that he neither needs nor desires aught else than Himself, and that 
the whole panorama of nature and the whole host of heaven are illusions, for 
He alone is Real. Brahma remains unchanged, even as the sun sends out his 
rays without losing anything of his nature. 

At a further stage in the emanative process we observe the emergence of 
two Principles, which in some schools like Samkhya are the Ultimate 
Principles, having some of the attributes of Brahma, and are therefore said to 
be eternal, indestructible, self-existing and so on. These principles are termed 
Purusha (Cosmic Spirit) and Prakriti (Cosmic Substance), from which the 
universe is further evolved. Another such Absolute Duahty used in Tantrism 
is termed 3 ivaSakti. 

The concept of God as held by most men is not that of Brahma or the 
Absolute and Universal Consciousness. Man has generally a much more 
anthropomorphic idea of divinity, which in effect is a continuation of the 
emanatory process of Brahma. The steps in the process of cosmic evolution 
are variously expounded in the different philosophies and the sectarian 
schools of thought. The majority agree that the Creator (Kartri, ‘maker’) of 
the uraverse is not Brahma, but one of the beings brought into existence 
either by the active flashes of His power, or by the ceaseless process of 
emergence. 

These beings are the major deities of Hinduism, the gods of the sectarians 
and idol-worshippers, who think of their god in concrete terms as sagwtui 
{su-gu^, with attributes’), in contra-distinction to the abstract ftirgupu 
-Braltoa mentioned above. Such are Brahma (long final a, masculine) of the 
Puran^, Krishna of the Bhagavadgitd, Siva of the Tantrik texts, or Durga of 
the Mdrka^^a Purdtfa] deities who supervise the affairs of the world, and 
mete out rewards and punishments. An understanding of the mind of this 
pl^e of deity is also the subject of Hindu speculation {see psychology). 

Th«e gods axe knovm by ‘thousands of titles’ {sahasra-ndma). mostly 
descriptive of their particular qualities, many of which suggest an involve¬ 
ment with things of the world. The generic title may be said to be I&oard 
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Ua) ‘Who is able’, i.e. the personal deity as generally conceived; and its 
romoound titles such as Parame^vara or ParameSa, ‘Supreme Lord’; 
^Zlre^vara, ‘Immortal Lord’; Yajnedvara. ‘Lord of Sacrifice’; VajreSvara, 
^imderbolt Lord’; Mahe^vara, ‘Great Lord’. 

other divine epithets are Janaxdana, ‘mankind tormenting’, a title given to 
Krishna Siva and other major deities; Parameshthin, ‘who stands m 
yhfwehMt place’; Purushottama, ‘highest of persons’, indicating his supre- 
over ah mankind. The names of God often undergo some cuno^ 
^nrmations Thus God will be remembered and invoked by the Vaish- 
taking medicine; the same god mU be tem^be^ 
pavites. . ^ Padmanabha when retirmg for the night. 

The titles of these ‘aspected’ deities are also frequently used interchangeably 
■th the titles of the Absolute Brahma cited above; Apia, unronquered 
tiiP irnd is thought of as struggling with demons and ogres (Brahma, it 
l encoi 4 ; Animisha. ‘imwmking’. the ^ 

‘STS" 

occurs in f^ ^ were sometimes worshipped in ^os. as 

ri;&r=rdV^.^Jn^at^bn 5 ^^ 

symbolized a syncretem ° j ^ ^jg^ties commonly regarded as 

Vishnu-Siva) represented a s^thesis o gankara^Narayaiia. a 

opposed. A South Indian version of this duality w 

composite of Siva ^d Vishnu. Thus the 

Some of the S-ve£c de^ e.g. Savitri (s^). 

three spheres were ruled by g Surva (sunk Vayu (wind) and Agni 

India (the heavens) and Ap. ^ ®Sh Srsedrf the above Vrfic 

triad. +-„«c oHflressed its worship to a larger 

Popular Hinduism ti.e^tual called panchayatam {pancha- 

of gods. One such form is found ^.^tion of a divine pentad. 

ayftana. ‘five-abodes’) which reqmr^ th^ deities are 

practised by many smarta °^ent kinds of stones, or by certain 

represented by little imag^ or y who is usually invoked 

m^ks made on the door. ^' 5 ' ‘S aVinities, vrith Ga,eSa at tte 

with the formula. ‘Veneration to these gods, 

beginning’, (2) Vishpu, (3) the’special patron of the worshipper, 

not necessarily centre white the other four are placed m 

and his stone is placed m the centre wn 

square around it. +i, vtvr three cods’, a number believed to have a 

^The Rig-veda refers to ‘fi® ^^^gsent the eleven deities Presiding over 
symboUcal meamng, and ^ than thirty-three gods are actu y 

each of the three spheres, although more man 


named in the Rig-veda. This number recurs in the Satapatha Brahtnatfa, and 
according to some scholars includes the eight Vasus, eleven Rudras, twelve 
Adityas, Dyaus the sky god and Prithivi the earth goddess. Though thirty- 
three in* number they are also referred to as the Tridaia, ‘The Thirty’. 

The 9 ig-vedic practice seems to have been to invoke different deities as if 
each were paramount. Max Muller calls it henotheism, according to which 
the worshipper, while ascribing supremacy to all the gods, treated for the 
moment as being alone supreme the particular god he was addressing at the 


Hinduism remains S5mcretic in this respect. A Hmdu may still choose 
from among the many gods in the Hindu pantheon the deity of his preference 
as his patron god, and to this ishta-devata, ‘chosen god’, he offers special 
prayers, although not excluding from his homage any of the other Hindu 
gods. 

The major deities are called deva {cf, Latin dens) from the root div, ‘shine’, 
since the devas were the bright and shining ones. In Zoroastrianism the term 
applies to the evil beings who opposed Ahura Mazda, a transposition in 
meaning which has been variously explained {see Aryans). The term devata 
is generally used for the godlings* or gods of inferior status. Village deities 
are known as grdma-devatd. 

A persistent feature in the Hindu concept of divinity is that it is manifestly ‘ 
polytheistic; the gods being worshipped in the form of iconographic repre¬ 
sentations, idols* or s3mibols*. Hindus have worshipped and still worship 
practically every object on earth and in the heavens, on land and on sea. They 
have paid homage to stones, trees, pools, rivers, the sky, sun, moon, planets, 
stars, animals (especially cows, monkeys and snakes), birds, men, the male 
and female generative organs, ghosts, demons, departed ancestors. They 
worship tombs, statues, pictures, sketches, implements of trade, symbols 
and signs. They have deified and worshipped ancient heroes like Arjuna and 
Hanuman, their own saints, the prophet Muhammad, sufi holy men, Euro¬ 
pean soldiers (whose shrines may be offered fowl, cheroots and brandy). They 
have propitiated and worshipped deities who preside over smallpox and 
other diseases. 


The Hindu pantheon includes gods taken over from the aborigines, from 
Ii^, from Buddhism, from Tibet, and horn the demonology of all the races 
with whom the people came in contact. It has been rather sweepingly stated 
ttat the Hindus have 330,000,003 deities, presumably one god for each 
Hindu, but this figure is also said to be an extension of the 33 gods of the 
Rtg-veda. This is sometimes reduced to 3,339 or 3,303 gods, in which again the 
mystic number 33 recurs. 


Another feature of orthodox Hinduism is the belief that certain gods have 
mc^atedm various forms on earth. This incarnation is known as the 
of the god, in which a part of the divine essence is embodied 
m the animal or human form taken by the deity. Thus Siva'in order to test 
^wa appeare ^the form of Kirata*. The origin of the avatara concept is 
objure. It c^ot be found in the Vedas, and may have come from Iran. But 

Itself shows traces of Chinese influence and the idea may 
have ultimately had a Central Asian source. 
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The term avatara has special relevance to the legends concerning Vishnu. 
The god Vishnu became incarnate in order to conquer ar evil being, to stem 
the growth of wickedness, and to cause men to turn to: jhteous paths. One 
of the most important of these avataras was his assumption of the form of 
of Krishna. In the Bhagavadgltd Krishna says, ‘Whenever the law fails and 
lawlessn^s arises, then do I bring myself to bodied birth. To preserve 
righteousness, to destroy evil, to establish law, I come into birth age after 

^^An analogous term is vibhdva, ‘resplendent’, a theophany or manifestation 
of the deity in an effulgent or radiant form, such as the divine visions of Siva 
or Sakti vouchsafed to their worshippers. The term used for the differeiit 
Aspects of a divinity under which he may be manifested is vyuha, ‘range’, 
which also applies to the emanations of the godhead. Just as the term 
vibhava is popularly used by the Saivites, so the term vyuha is peculiarly 
Vaishuavite, and describes the deity (Vishnu) as manifested in Vasudeva, 
Samkarshana (Balarama), Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The extension of the 
podhead such as in the five forms of Existence, namely. Supreme Bemg, 
Absolute Knoji^ledge, Individual Soul, Mind and Self-Consciousness, is 

^^In recent times various theories have been put forward by European and 
Indian authorities regarding the significance of the Hindu go , ^ ° 

Hindu mythology* in general, with interpretations of the v^o^s 
Sd the legends connected vAth them. The symbolism* 
of the powers, weapons, consorts, stances, and emblems of the Hindu deities 

have also been the subject of considerable speculation. 
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GODLINGS. The term ievatd iSo sep^^^ 

spirits of the Hindu pantheon. Th^e ar disease demons, and so on. 

sich as village deities, water spmts, tree referred to as 

Many subordinate deities dwell m near Kailasa. These 

ga«arfeva<<2 whose paradise* IS situa e m Vayu and other gods. 

group-godlings comprise ration rthS niSes S numbers differs 

In the Hindu scriptures f godlings of obscure 

widely. The chief groups are: ^^df of tWs name th^e 

origin and function; Adijya*, railed Aditya Anila. forty-nine 

are a number of subordinate Qana, spedfically the 

godlings associated with Vayu* or Anila the wmd god, P 


f anHlinffs ruled by Ganesa; they are also attendant deities of Siva; 
S^Is2^itots<.fKubL^kusbiil5»4a.'So«rd;,partofWse„touragc; 
Ga^Ka,serv ^ obscure origin and purpose; Maruts, 

S Diti*^asLciIted with the %vind-god and with Indra; Rudra, 
the who accompany the god Rudra*; Sadhya, personified 

nrivers and rites. Children of Dharma by his wife Sadhya daughter 
w“e il?w.en twelve and seventeen in number; 

1 o nr thirtv-six subordinate deities, sometimes identified with the 
VUak 4 a; the sons ol the mahiriji IW; Vmu, eight chitten 
TrZk Sedated with India; VidjSdhar, 'knowledge-grippers , benevolent 
sJS^tetween earth and sky who attended India; Vinay^a, two to six in 
rjber companions of Ganesa; Visvadeva (or Visvedevah). all-gods a 
^prehensive term for a group of nine to twelve deit.es of inferior status, 
though sometimes applied collectively to the maior go^. 

important cl® of spirits are the Grtmadeva^ village g^s The 
maioritv are aboriginal deities of local status included among theJesser 
divinities of Hinduism, although some of them, like KhaijJoba^ and 
Mfnakshl* became important in their own right. The gramadevatas are 
generally female deities widely worshipped m rural are^ as guarians of 
pools, lakes and trees, e.g. vriksha-devatd {see plants). Many are forms of 

Most of thLe goddesses have features commcin to the Mother Goddess 
Uma, and bear the name or title of mother, such as Amma.^ Ma. Amba. 
i^mbika. Mata. Thus the goddess Mahamba (also called Momba. Mumba or 
Bimba) after whom Bombay gets its name, is believed to be a corruption of 
Maha-amma. ‘Great Mother’, whose worship was widespread in western 
India. A prehistoric tank and an ancient temple dedicated to her were 
demolished in 1737 when the town was enlarged and another temple and 


tank built for her elsewhere a few years later. 

In South India an aspect of the Mother Goddess is worshipped as Ellama 
(or Elamma), a guardian of the South. She is sometimes represented with the 
tom-off head of a brahmin in her hand, which is interpreted as the victory of 
the Dravidian element over the Aryan in the Deccan. 

The Mother Goddess is frequently a goddess of fertility. An example is 
seen in the cult of Tipamma whose worship is accompanied by obscene rites. 
At her annual festival at Seringapatam, her image is taken out in procession 
together with the image of a male deity, both nude. Till recently the two 
idols were animated by mechanical means to simulate the motions of union, 
to the accompaniment of ribaldries directed at the public by one of the 
temple servants chosen for his wide vocabulary of obscenity. In another form 
this goddess is Huligamma, likewise a fertility deity, worshipped in the 
Deccan by eunuchs and male priests dressed as women. The tribal goddess 
Koilavl, ‘nude'*, tutelary deity of the Daityas, later associated with Durga, 
personifies the Mother Goddess as courtesan. 

1 he goddess as the giver of bountiful harvests and the provider of food is 
Animd-ptirnd, mother of plenty, who subsequently became Anna-purna, 
food-filling'. J here is a temple dedicated to l\er near Banaras. The similarity 
of her name and that of the ancient Roman goddess Anna Perenna has fre- 
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nuently been pointed out. Assisting in the fertility of the sofl is Kaiishini, 
^sse^ing dung’, a goddess of cowdung. who is said to be a form of Lakshnii. 
sons were Kardama (mud) and Chiklita (slime). 

A goddess of whose worship only a trace now survives was Nana, once 
venerated in north-west India. She was ori^ally the Sumerian or Elamite 
Mother Goddess Nana, the Bactrian Nanaia, the Persian Anahita. Nana’s 
name first appears on Saka coins about the first century bc with her face and 
ame stamped on^them, and munerous such copper coins were for long 
current in India. A^s Nana-shao she later figures on Kanishka’s coins. From 
her name come the Panjabi word nanak, meaning a coin, and alsp the name 
Nanak. Nairn, patron goddess of the Kulu valley, and BibI Nani the terrible 
goddess of Baluchistan, are variants of this ancient deity. Hinglaj in western 
Baluchistan is the place where, according to Hindu tradition, the forehead of 
Sati* fell, a belief that preserves this Mother Goddess apocktion. 

A number of village deities preside over childbirth; Sinivali is the goddess 
nf fecundity and easy deUvery; Shashthi, ‘sbcth’, injures new-born infants 
idT«^ciiuy dangerous m the sixth day after the child’s birth (s« 

<nr0prn2Lncv) • Her fsuniliox is b . bl3.ck C3.t. ^ ^ 

^ Wlage goddesses are commonly associated with amnials; Mana^ (or 
Manaside^) is the serpent* goddess of Bengal; Dakshuiirm, is a tiger-dei^. 
greatly feared and revered in rural Bengal; Vishahara a poison goddess rules 

°ToSire%ead purveyors of disease and sickness. Such are 

godSs of smaUpol propitiated in eastern, western central Inia. Her 

fehfcTe ift^as?; consequently a remedy for 

herdsman’s wife who was forced ^ ctf'hprame a demon and killed children 
was pregnant and so lost her cMd. ^ Buddha. Poleramma, 

in her blind rage until converted to „ ^ of fever is depicted 

consort of Siva is the goddess of pl^ue. y ^ ’ ground his neck and a 
as short, red-faced, big-bellied, wi h ^ ^nake ^d ^ ^ 

hideous scowl on his face. Barahm (or sufie^eJs with 

ghat dedicated to her in Banaras who brings 

swollen feet and han^. Others of the torments with fevers; Matanp 
cholera; Krityaka a ivicked fairy or Ghantiku god of itches and skin 

consort of Siva who causes elephanti , 

ailments worshipped in Bengal. nresides over the physical 

Nirriti, 'non-right’, goddess of darkn ^ehide. The punishment for a, 

decay that precedes death. Sheh^ am woman used to be a midn^ht 



Tnrhitled among the devatas are various vengeful ‘fiendesses’ knmwn 
as Dfikinl who attend on Kali and feed on human flesh. Many 
rits of this cl^s are named th-ough aU the consonants of the Sanskrit 
!Shabet thus: Kakini, Khakhii, Gakini. Ghakini, etc. Some are associated 

directions, and the dMerenlhelb. 

A laree number of benevolent godhngs go by the coUective name of 
T&hBtranaa. 'field-guardians', who guard viUages or field boundaries and are 
set up in the northeastern comer of the village, facing e^t. GeneraUy 
depicted nude they have three eyes and are six or eight-handed. The 
D^rapMa, 'gate-keepers’, are larger figures placed outside temple gates and 

palace entrances. 
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QOPi (or gopikS), cowgirl, milkmaid, wife of a cowherd, a term specifically 
used for the village girls of Vrindavana who were the constant companions 
(sakhi) of Krishiia. The word gopi is of Kolarian derivation and the cult of 
Kpshiia and the gopis may have had an antecedent aboriginal history. 

Krishna’s love for the gopis is the subject of countless legends in vernacular 
literature. He displayed his amorous prowess quite early, for an oft repeated 
incident tells how when Yaioda once made an excuse for some prank played 
by Krishna saying that he was but a child, the gopi maidens looked at one 
another Imowingly and smiled, since he had even at that age made himself 
agreeable to them all. On another occasion, which is frequently represented 
in Indian art, he stole the clothes of the bathing gopis and climbed up a tree, 
refusing to deliver them until they came to him. When they came out of the 
water trying to shield their nakedness with their hands he laughingly insisted 
that they first raise their hands before he returned their clothes. 

Some of Krishtia’s titles, hyphenated forms of kanya (virgin), kisori 
(adolescent girl) and so on, indicate his preference for girls of tender age, 
but married women were no less in his favour. Women were maddened with 
love for him and irresistibly entranced by the playing of his wonderful flute. 
When the gopis heard the sound of his flute on moonlight nights they left 
their husbands and their work and came out to dance the ras-ltlu dance* 
with him. All these women had a full share of his love, for he was able to make 
each one believe that he loved her most by the simple expedient of multi- 
ptying. his body, a device used by the sage Saubhari before him. 

His dances with the gopis sometimes lasted for six months during which 
time he roused them to ecstasy and gratified their passions to the full before 
he sent them back. Through the spell-binding power of Krishna, when they 
returned home no one was aware that they had not been there all the time. 
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'When the sage Narada 'went to find out how K(ishi>a satisfied his more than 
sixteen thousand female adorers he discovered the delusive power of the god, 
for he saw Krishna simultaneously roistering with each of the gopis, engaged 
in an amorous encounter with Radha, reclining at ease •with Rukmihl, 
plajdng dice 'with Jambavati, having his body rubbed with oil at the house of 
Satyabhama, and sleeping beside the lovely Kalindi. 

Chief of the gopis and the favourite mistress and consort of Kpsh^ia was 
Radha, wife of the cowherd Ayanaghosha, who was lured from her husband’s 
side by the wiles of the boy-god. In later legend she -was said to be the in¬ 
carnation of T alfghmi . One story has it that Krishna became two; one half 
male, Kpshiia, and the other half female, Radha. In yet another version she 
is an'innocent -virgin whose ‘eyes’ remain closed till Krishna opens them. He 
•vras the first object she saw, and thereafter she saw nothing else, for he 
appeared in whatever she looked upon. She became the symbol of perfect, 
devotion, not, however, unalloyed by pangs of bitter jealousy at his 

infidelities. , -i ^ ,.1. j* 

The Radha-Krishna cult celebrating the sacred and profane, the divme 

and carnal love of this exalted pair, is widely prevalent especially m north 
India and Bengal, and is a popular theme with poets and artets. Much^^ 
added to the theme by local folk-lore. In many of the vemacidar poena where 
their love Ufe is extolled Kpshna appears as an unabashed r^visl^r of 
women, and Radha becomes his victim through her ^ 

SStions of sex. Even in the well-known kavya by the Benph 
Chaij^das, Krishiia is, according to J. C. Ghosh, utterly ’ The 

seduces Radha -with all the cunning and crudity of ^ ^ 

medieval poets in the vernacular never tire of descnbmg the idylhc 
StrS^e lo^ere al they sport under the kadamba blossoim or m fte 
oTrYamJ. RtdhS lives only for 

him with burning desire, longing ever to jg described 

soul to soul. On her way to keep her t^t ^ ■^^.’^T kea 

with ‘tender breasts and itching gem , scenes do not bear 

forest fire. The physical gnd a mystical interpretation 

translation. The more metaphoncally-min veaming for union 

: in their love, representing, they beheve, the soul of man yeanung 

■ with the di'vine. ... renturv ad. She is 

Radha first begins to receive notice about the t^ 

not mentioned in the fullest, if also perhaps its 

literature. The cult of Radha and Kpshjt ja^adeva* (c lioo) after which 
most erotic, expression in the 

it began to occupy a position of great imp ^ gouth India ^d 

especially in Bengal. It never a n^?ook kindly upon the relation- 
Maharashtra, where the more cta tus of Rukmini. In the fourteenth 

ship, and preferred the more Purdi^ to present 

century an attempt was made m would not be adulterous 

Radha as Krishiia’s legal consort so g^d this work is rarely 

but conjugal, but the idea did not prove successlul ana 

heard of. , . vaichnavite sects like the F»s*t»«- 

By the thirteenth century certam VaishDavite se 


1 


t stressed the 
applicable to 

-- _ . participated. 

often to their moral detriment. The Radha aspect of this creed rather 
overbalanced itself in several cults of which the most bizarre was that of the 
Sakhibhavas. 
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qOBAEBNATH (fl. AD 1120) the most renowned of the Nathas* was bom 
somewhere in the northwest of India in a place not known although fre¬ 
quently identified with a village named Gorakhpur after him. He was bom. it 
is said, from the sweat of Siva's breast. According to another version Siva 
had union with a cow in ano, and from the evacuated seed was created the 
child Gorakhnath. He became a disciple of the aged Matsyendranath* whom 
he rescued from the toils of the female enchantresses in the mysterious 
ifin gdftTTi of Ud^yana. In the service of his master he lost an eye but acquired 
powers exceeding those of his famed guru. 

A profuse magical folklore has grown up around him and his followers. The 
cult he founded was notorious for the unspeakable perversion of its rites, 
which included homosexuality, necrophilia, scatalogy and bestiality, and for 
its utter disregard of convention. His name is supposedly derived from 
ghor, meaning ordure, and Gorakhnath is thus ‘Lord of FUth’. Others 
interpret ghor to mean ‘terrifying’, alluding to the nature of their cult 
rituals and the malignant powers developed by the followers. The fact thkt 
the cult members did not hesitate to eat the flesh of the sacred cow suggests a 
more likely etymology for his name, namely, go-raksha (cow-eater). The name 
Gorakh is very common in northern India and Nepal, and the ruling d3masty 
of Nepal as well as the Gorkhas derive their name from the same origin. 

Gorakhnath wrote a number of verses embodying his teachings, some of 
which have survived in a modified and much diluted fonji in the Panjabi 
language. He is the author of the lost treatise, Hafha Yoga and the extant 
Goraksha-sataka. His followers were responsible for a large number of 
writings on magic and alchemy and the cult came under severe censure for 
its left-hand occultism by Guru Nanak. ’ 

(^rakhnath founded the order of the Kanphata Yogis (kSn-phafa, ‘ear- 
spUt), so named because at the initiation ceremony the disciple’s ear 
cartilage vr^ spht to permit the insertion of enormous earrings. The Kan¬ 
phata Yogis believe that the operation opens a mystic na^ or channel and 
as^ts m the development of yogic powers. During the ceremony a kmfe is 
driven into the ground and vows are taken over it by the initiate, among 
them a vow to protect the ears*. The rite also includes a symbolic slaying of 
the neoph5de, the washing of his entrails, and the hanging of his body on a 

tr66a 

The tree most closely associated with the Kanpha^as is the tintii^l (English 
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tamarind, from Persian tamar-i-hind, 'date of India’), also called amlika, 
'sour’, because of the sourness of its pods. In the grove of Gorakhnath at 
Shirala in the Sataxa district is a group of five tamarind trees presided over 
by a gigantic old tamarind. The tnmk and branches of this tree are scarred 
all over in natural lines and cracks which are said to be characters written by 
the presiding deity in an unknown tongue. The name of every Kanphafa 
Yogi is believed to be magically inscribed on this tree immediately on Ws 
initiation. 

When a yogi of this order dies he is not cremated but buried in a sitting 
posture of meditation as if still in samadhi (trance). Hence the tombs of 
such yogis are known as samddh, and from this custom the burial or cremation 
places of great men among the Hindus came to be called samadhs. The tombs 
of Kanphata Yogis are often surmounted by a linga and yoni symbol. 
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GOTAMA, rishi of the Angiras family, famous in mytholo^ ^ the 

of the beautiful Ahalya. One legend states that the god In^a beared fte 

sage’s wife and to this end secured the help of Charidra the ^ 

assumed the form of a cock and crowed at iradnight. ^ 

tirfiefor his morning devotions went to the nverside, wMe Indra in ^ 

lay with Ahalya. men Gotama discovered the ‘iecepjion 

that his body might be covered with a thousand apert^ hke 

yoni to remind him of his sinful deed. Later these were changed to eyes, and 

Indra is frequently depicted with his body covered wi^ eyes. 

In order to punih his wife, Gotama made her “^^e 
nor anyone else might deUght in her beauty. JUter, r^“>g t^^^^ 
the magical power of the gods she might be yisi e _ ' -pjjg 

to stone, declaring that only Vishiju mc^ate M West accidentally 

Ramdya^ relates how Rama while m the Da^^ ^dentauy 

touched the stone block with his foot md thus caught hig wife in her 

Another version of this legend tells that when ® mother, 

infidelity he turned to his son Chirakan ^d ^ everything before 
Now the boy was a notorious laggard and pon manner that he was 

doing it; he carried out his daily the order from his father 

popularly referred to as a ^ to think out how he could 

he nodded and slowly wandered to the t mother Even as he sat 

reconcile his duty to his father with ^ wished for his wife to return 
thus inactive for days his father re^nted dispatched. Finding 

from the land of the dead where he thought she ^g^^tiessed art thou 

that she had not been slain yet, he cned doud, O Chirakan, mess 
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who has saved me and thy mother. Today indeed art thou a blessed chira. 

*^nE^Ti^tama’s sons was the rishi Saradvant (also known as Saiadvat 
or Gautama), whose austerities aroused such trepi^tion in heaven that India 
^obliged to send down the apsara Jfiapadi to detract 1^. ^en the 
ri^hi beheld the Ughtly-dad creature a shudder passed through his frame and 
^ driven frL his body. The sage fled from the scene^^but his seed, 
solitting in hvo as it fell into a cane-brake, gave nse to twins. King Santanu 
ie out hunting found the twins and out of compassion brought 

them up as his own. naming them Kppa (also known as_ Saradvata). and 
Kripa (or Kripi). In the Vishnu Purdna, Knpa and Kppa are the children 
of'SaradvanVs son Satya-dhriti and the nymph Urva^I. Kripa became a 
member of the king’s council at Hastinapura and was one of the three 
surviving Kaurava warriors who made the murderous night attack on the 
Paiidava camp at Kurukshetra* for which crime he was cursed with long¬ 
evity*. Kripa became the wife of the mighty brahmin Dro^a and the mother 
of Aivattiiaman. the Kaurava general. 
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GBAMUAR, or vydkarana formed an integral part of hhashikd or language 
studies, which from early times held an important place in Hindu education. 
Sdys A. A. Macdonell, 

'The Sanskrit grammarians were the first to analyze word-forms, to recog¬ 
nise the difference between root and suflSx, to determine the functions of 
sufi^es, and on the whole to elaborate a grammatical system so accurate and 
complete as to be unparalleled in any other country’. 

The greatest of the gfanunarians was Paniiii» but there is evidence that he 
only represented the maturation of a long line of Sanskrit grammarians. 
According to tradition the subject was first taught by Brahma to Bphaspati, 
the priest of the gods; Brihaspati passed it on to Indra; Indra modified it for 
human needs and taught Bharadvaja. This Aindra school of grammar, 
named after Indra, was pre-Paninean, though its name appears to be post- 
and Panini himself does not mention it. 

Among the grammarians cited by Paiiini, 'whose works he most probably 
consulted’ (I, p. 341) were: Sakatayana, of probable Saka origin, who is 
quoted by Yaska, and a fragment of whose work has been discovered. Says 
Paiji im , 'All grammarians rank next to Salcatayana’. Salcalya, who may also 
have been a §aka, was a grammarian, etymologist, theologian, founder of a 
school of Vedic studies, and, according to tradition, a contemporary of 
Yajnavalkya* by whom he was crushingly defeated in debate. Sakalya 
also called Veda-mitra and Deva-mitra; Api^ali, whose treatise dealt with 
the long and short .vowels. Other predecessors of Pamni were Gargya*, 
Galava* and Sphotayana, who were also probably foreigners, either Greek or 
Persian in origin. 

There have been over a dozen distinct schools of Sanskrit grammar but the 
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chief triumvirate in this branch of study were katyayana*, and 

pataSjai-i*. Grammarians of lesser statoe were Vya^ (ad 580) who was a 
philosopher; and Kaun<toya who was said to.have offended Siva but was 
saved by Vishnu, and was thus also called Vishnu-gupta, 
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grasses (Sanskrit yavasa) of several species termed sacred, played a 
prominent part in Vedic ritual. They were strewn on the place of sacrifice, 
Specially around the vedi or altar, and upon them the offerings were placed 
and the god invited to take a seat when he came in answer to the priestly 
summons The sacrificial seats for the priest and the yajamdna were also 
strewn with kishes and grasses. From rushes and reeds were made the 
cushioned paUet.of Hindu ritual aud the meditation mat of the brahmin, and 
thev are used in’ brahminical ceremonies to this day. 

In order to obviate the danger of demons attending the sacrifice, one tuft 
of grass known as prastara was consecrated as a decoy, ^d when p^ently 
the avid demons had occupied their place on it, it w^ thrown into the to. 
Immediately thereafter one blade of grass, representmg the yajamana 
Lwn out of the remaining grass couch, purified with mantras, and also 

thrown into the firo to pla.ca.t6 the demons. , , i ,4 rkvi 

During the ceremonies a tuft of grass was often held m the W. ^d 
completion of the rite the sacrificial vessels were wiped with grass. In cert^ 
She sacrifiL’s wife had to wear a garment of kuSa grass and no tog 
elS mlad that srassd, taeds and ntahaa 

sacriScial ceremonies suggeste that ^ that 'a chiact^tic- 

loarlands. This has led some scholars to tot^the 

ally Gangetic outfit would seem to have been the stock ir 

brahmin ritualism started’(II, p. 48)- . nr Poa cvnosuroides. 

The best known variety of sacred grps 

milk to obtam amnia: it was actu^y ^ ^ ‘ always used in rites 

was rubbed off during the L xj^e moon in^the month of 

performed for the piiris. On ®^^nnual^estival caUed dariha-ashfami is 
Bhddrapada (August-September) an^ darbha grass on this day im- 
held in its honour. By making an offenng pirrlet of three five, seven 

mortality is said to be secured for ten Vtm on the ring finger of the 

or more stalks of this grass plaited Powerful amulet. Darbha grass 

right hand is caUed apk^m. beliewd sometimes called barhih. 


may be picked and stored before use 
‘plucked’. 
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The dUrva. fanicmi dactylon, is a variety of Ave-bladed millet grass also 
used for ceremonial purposes. Being a hardy species it is regarded as very 
auspicious because of its long life. Durva grass, unlike ku^a. cannot be 

collected and stored beforehand. 

The muiijay or saccharum viunja, is a type of sedge, rush or reed-grass, the 
abres of which are twisted into a girdle in the upanayatta ceremony and worn 
by the twice-born. 
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GREEKS were spoken of in Sanskrit writings as Yavana, Yona, Yawia, and 
Yonaka (from Ionian) and were said to be descended from Turvasu. They 
themselves seem to have heard of both North India and the Deccan in a 
vague way from Homeric times. It is likely that the second or eastern race of 
Ethiopians mentioned in Homer referred to the Dravidians of southern India. 
According to Greek tradition northwest India was invaded and conquered 
by their legendary deities, Heracles and Dionysus, and Alexander reputedly 
found the descendants of those who accompanied these gods when he came to 
that region in the fourth century BC {see Nysa). A Yona state is mentioned in 
the Majjhima Nikaya as flourishing in the time of Buddha. 

Hecataeus of Miletus (c. 500 bc) is the firet known Greek writer to mention 
India as such. In a fragment of his lost work, preserved by other writers, 
eight Indian names occur, including that of the Skiapodes who, as the oft- 
repeated legend about them goes, used their gigantic feet as umbrellas, and 
their immense ears as blankets in which they could wap themselves against 
the cold. 

The earliest Greek writer on India whose account has survived to the 
present day is Herodotus (484-525 bc), bom about four years after the death 
of Buddha, in the town of Halicarnassus, not far from the home of Scylax, 
the Greek navigator whom Darius the Great had commissioned in about 
510 Bc to explore the Indus to its mouth. Herodotus relates the une.xplained 
legend of the gigantic ants (dogs?) that guarded the Indian gold, and described 
a religious sect whose followers ate nothing that had life, probably a 
reference to the Jains. 

A century after Herodotus comes the record of Ctesias who was taken 
prisoner by the Persians in the battle of Cunaxa (401 bc), and became 
physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon at whose court in Susa he resided for 
twenty years. His hearsay narrative is uncritical in the extreme, tending to 
the fabulous. Megasthenes (306-290 bc) who was Greek Ambassador at the. 
court of Ch^dragupta, left a detailed account of the Mauryan empire, but 
this record is unfortunately only extant in fragments. 

The people of northwest India had direct contact with the Greeks as early 
^ the sixth century bc, when Ionian officers in Persian employ, and Ionian 
traders and travellers visited the Panjab. The Greek settlers of Nysa* and 

e ranchidae had lived on India's northwestern frontiers for centuries. 
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Persian rulers often deported the Greeks of various recalcitrant city-states 
to Bactria. Indo-Greek contact beccime fuller after the invasion of Alexander, 
especially so during the Seleucid* period, and the Mauryan kings maintained 
close ties with the Greeks. Indeed, ASoka* may have been partly Greek him¬ 
self It is not improbable that the Greek governor who from his capital at 
Girnar administered Anoka’s western provinces was one of many Greek 
officials employed in the Mauryan administration. 

Asoka sent missions to the Greek kings of Macedonia, Egypt, Cyrene and 
Fnirus The Bactrian Greeks ruled the northwest for two htmdred years. 
Thev conquered parts of Middle India as far as Mathura and undertook 
military expeditions to the gates of Pataliputra m the east The n^es of 
thirtv-nine Bactrian kings and two queens have been recorded and are ^own. 
Throughout this long period thousands of Indiamzed Greeks remained m 
Sa tenUaliy to 'vith the local people and add their quota o the 

mplanee of races which constitute the population of this subcontment, and 

officially left Indian soU extent of Greek achievements in India, it 

colonization were not ]ust isola e P jjj times under the 

life that flourished all around bu^h 

forceful influence of Greek cul . ohvsicians and philosophers, 

their engineers, literaturl The self-sufficient children 

their art and drama, their languag recorded the idiosyncracies of 

of Hellas, although they °^^pither in language, custom or dress. The 

alien peoples, seldom imitated ein learn from them, since they dis- 

forei^ers among whom they moved had to learn trom rn 

dained to learn from others. fforrison and grew into a full-fledged 

A typical Greek cotay^ted^ a 

poUs, with Greek organization and outpostswp 

administeredby Greeks alone. The popu a hellenized. The Council, 

naturally mainly ‘native , an j. j ^ ^ ^ judicial administration were 

Assembly, the magistracy and the politician ] foUowed, and 

'aSSrce'jSS;: naele. "“S 

ar r tkllrlranS&^o. .reive to tk. 

n; is therefore certata that f—s 

ceUs for the diffusion of Hellenistic himself: he 

citizen of a Greek polis w^ boun -gges of daily life, and underhand 

consisted of a handfn. of Gf^k 





administrators at the head of a mixed Indo-Greek bureaucracy. If so. it 
t^ld confirm the assimilation of Greek influence in military affairs as well. 

men the Greek rhetorician. Dion Chrysostom observed that the Indians 
nossesscd and used a translation of Homer, he may have been misled by the 
partial resemblance between the Greek and Sanskrit epics, such as the 
abduction of Helen and SlttL; the invasion of Troy and Lanka; the bending 
of the bow by Ulysses and Rama. But Plutarch’s statement that some 
Indians worshipped Greek gods was the expression of a simple fact, for in 
many instances the Indian citizens of the Greek poleis were sufficiently 
hellenized to take part in the official worship and to conform, outwardly at 

least, to official religious practice. ^ * -.u ^ . 

Besides absorbing Greek ideas as a result of direct contact with Greeks, 
India unobtrusively assimilated many features of Greek culture as a con¬ 
sequence of the gradual and inevitable indianization of rnany of the Greeks 
themselves. A cardinal factor in this process of indianization, and conversely 
of the hellenization of Indian culture, was the Buddhist religion. Perhaps a 
few Greeks became Jains; fewer still, like Heliodorus son of Dion, became 
Hindus. But the majority who adopted an Indian religion became Buddhists. 
Since the creed of Sakyamuni recognized no racial barriers, hosts of Greeks 
embraced Buddhism and became devout pilgrims of the Eightfold Path, for 
they found much that was congenial to their thinking in the cosmopolitan 
creed of Buddha. 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles A^oka converted great numbers of 
Greeks and dispatched a Greek Buddhist missionary to Gujarat. In the 
caves of Nasik, Jimnar and Karle, around Bombay, there are several in¬ 
scriptions recording religious gifts by Buddhist donors, among them Yavanas 
or Greeks. It is clear from these records that the donors were men of substance, 
able to confer large and valuable donations; columns, cisterns, hall-fronts, 
and in a few cases even wealthy enough to bear the cost of excavating a whole 
cave and equipping it elaborately as a Buddhist shrine. 

There can be no doubt that large numbers of Greek settlers were indianized 
and became quietly assimilated as a result of their absorption into Buddhism. 
The anonymous opinion recorded by Tam, 'Somewhere I have met with the 
whole-hearted statement that every Greek in India ended by becoming a 
Buddhist’, may be regarded as only a mild exaggeration. The literary classic, 
Milindapanho* (150 Bc) reflects one facet of this conversion for it shows 
how the great Bactrian king, Menander himself, becomes favourably disposed 
towards Buddhism. At the same time this Pali masterpiece is a landmark in 
the study of the Greek period in India since it is distinctly Hellenistic in 
inspiration. 

The Hellenistic influence is discernible in other aspects of Indian literatxire. 
It is found in Sanskrit prosody, for Jacobi suggests that the Praknt dohu 
meter, which is dactylic in structure, can be traced to the Greek hexameters. 
It is found m the ideal of beauty and in its description in Sanskrit romance, 
which again is believed by some scholars to be im-Indian in character and 
indebted to the Greek romance. It is perhaps found in Indian fa^bles, which 
according to Weber and Theodor Benfrey, were also inspired by Greece. 
These authorities forestall any criticism based on chronology by the assertion 
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that the Greek fable is first hinted at in'Homer, is clearly in existence at the 
time of Hesiod (c. 750 bc) and definitely appears in Archilochus (c. 700 Bc) 
and Simonides (c. 500 bc). In India it first finds expression in the Jatakas 
(c. 450 bc). The eleventh century Muslim traveller al-Birunl reports a 
tradition that ascribes certain Jataka fables to Mau the Greek, while yet 
another reference from a Nepali manuscript mentions a Yavana Jataka. 

Historical records by Greek hands were probably also in existence in India 
at an early date, for Baiia the court poet of Harsha alludes to a Parana 
written by a Greek, but there is no certitude either about the work or its 
author. The Gargi Samhitd, an astrological treatise of the first to third 
centuries, contains a chapter called the Yuga Purdna, often quoted for i.ts 
famous account of the Greek advance into Pataliputra. The existing text is in 
Sanskrit, but the work bears many traces of Prakritisms, and Dr Jayaswal, 
who devoted special attention to it, concludes that it must go back to a 
historical chronicle first written in Prakrit, and represents the earUest known 
Purana. Tam holds the opinion that this chronicle in the Yttga Purana is 
unlike anything Indian, for no Indian of that time, ]^ote or imdemtood 
history, and he suggests that the author was influenced by Greek histoncal 

The^Greek classics were probably known to the people wherever Greek 
influence was strong. The Persians and Gedrosians were 
plays of Euripides and Sophocles, and Greek dramas must certainly have 
bee^known to at least the Indian inteUipntsia 

influence Philostratus relates that a brahmin boasted that he had reaa 
Euripides (III p. 59 ). Some of the Greek writmgs may have been “ 

orSnal but others were in all likeUhood famUiar through translations 
The Gr?ek orator Dion Chrysostom remarked that the poetry of Hosier was 
- lo had^anslated it into 

to the Maklmrata. but the p^^^^ 

that ‘Vidura speaks in Greek P*'°bubly w rm Varanavata’ 

^hL a rich field is opened up for ^p"^^ 

profitably exploited for lack of date^ extensive field^of borrowing than is 

Sanskrit probably covers a much m , technical devices, prosodical 
apparent, especially in regard to literary forms, technical aevi . p 

rhythms and loan words. /l„rinp the centuries of Greek 

Greek was widely spoken in northwes oerhaps as widely known as 

occupation. Among the futeUectual cl^s^ English durSig the British. Those 

Persian was during the Moghul penod and Engh^ humg ^ 

Indians who aspired to high office under Greek jolyvem^uug 4 ^ 

the language, Tnd many must 

appreciation of the Greek classics. Th of Greek grammar and 

Parthian era, offered opportumties for the study of WeeK grar 
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, * V /VTTT D a'kY and that Greek was certainly wiitton in India we find 
fti!*leScc of pooms written in Menander’s reign. 

'T Ihl Greek wLs that tonnd their tray into Sanskrit* we have terms 

wlthTarfare astronomy and literatnre. Signihcantly, tl.e Greek 
rr ?’P ? tntf 'book’ pLed into Sanskrit, Parchnrent. made in 
r fnr nrips of rerganium, was the common writing material in large parts of 

pShrent in Greek sent with an embassy from a Pandya king of South 

^"oreS was^XTaV^m^of king Kujula Kadphiscs (c. 25 

Bcl and the coins of Wema Kadphises, after him, bear Greek superscriptions. 
Sika written in Greek characters continued till the reign of Vusudeva 
(f tvn 176) after which time the Greek script ceased to be used. Tins would 
appear ?o indicate that Greek was still spoken at the beginning of the 
Christian era. and may well have continued as the hngiia franca for traders 
from the West. We cannot determine how long Greek remained a living 
language in India; the question was learnedly debated m a symposium of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1913, but without any clear results. Perhaps it 
sur^ved Kanishka and influenced the early Sanskrit tvriters who flourished m 
his reign. It is curious to note that the women of Surastrene (Kathiawar 
and Gujarat) long continued to use the Greek form of salutation. 

Colebrooke, quoting a witer of tlie eighth century ad. classihes the 
current non-Hindu languages of the day as Yavana (Greek), Parasika 
(Persian), Romaka (Latin) and Barbara (Arabic), but at that time this 
could only have been true of the coastal trading communities. G. N. Banerjee 
says, The fact that Greek characters were still used on coins for two centuries 
after the last Greek dynasty had come to an end, shows that the language 
had a prestige in India, whiqh any theory to be plausible must account 


As in language so in the arts, the contribution made by Greek craftsmen 
ranged over a wide field and started from an early period. Speaking of 
Seleucid times G. S. Ghurye observes, ‘From the cultural point of view this 
is by far the most important period of Indian history. Greek influence 
penetrated the imperial court at Pataliputra*. Later Greek influence, and we 
include here the Roman too, was riot confined to northwest India, the centre 
of Greek occupation, of which we^ see the efflorescence in the Gandhara 
school, but extended to all those areas where Greek traders* had settled, 
near the mouth of the Indus, in Barygaza, and even in South India. 

The new designs and forms they introduced, and the excellence of their 
workmanship had a considerable effect on the indigenous Indian arts. Their 
motifs were copied by native artists, and'Greek models were widely imitated 
at the courts of Indian kings and potentates. It is even possible that Greek 
workmen were employed in decorating the palaces and temples (II, p- 
This mutation is discernible in Indian coins, pottery, terra cotta figures, in 
the work of the goldsmith, the jeweller and the armourer. But it is above all 
in sculpture that the mark of the Yavanas can best be seen, both in the 
selection of types and attitudes and in the costumes and arrangement of 
drapery. The four-horse chariot of Phoebus, the quadriga, a familia.r motif 
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• Greek colonial art of the Middle East and Bactria, was often stamped on 
the coins of those regions. The Surya panel on a Bodh Gaya column of the 
A_nga period on which the sun-god appears to be driving a four-horse chariot 

• '^according to Sir John Marshall, manifestly copied from a Greek model. 

'^ But not in such broad outlines alone do we see the Greek hand; but in the 
details of feature, in little unassimilated motifs, in tiny replicas hidden away. 
When the expert concludes, after detailed comparative study that the 
dranerv of the yakshls in the bacchanalian group from Mathura (probably 
the first century BC) is partially Greek, we can appreciate how difficult and 
romnlex must'be the task of untangling the foreign elements from the 
indigenous and detecting origins in the work of craftsmen as skiUe^ 

" pLg and assimilating as are the Indians. The Mathura school wluch is 
TrSknoNvn to be derived from Gandhara represents the formative phase of 
later Gupta art, and shows unmistakable signs of HeUenistic and Roman 

^^hesT are the main aspects of Indian life upon which the enterprising 
r'^mOTe ^than^twSi^d t Su cento^i^derT^^ of Greek 

rSeS, and when this or whotltbL^^tiS 

0 . 

cease with the of qualified Greeks were gladly 

There is evidence to show that the s j^uence also continued to be 

accepted by the rulers of commerce from Alexandria, 

intermittently felt as a result of the ^ Qj.gglj princi- 

which continued in full swing till A 4 • ’ ^ggt became isolated 

palities in the secure «^ountam regions o the 

during the Saka invasions, and married 

native line. Besides, thousands of Greete sett^d m ^ ^ 

Indian women, became converts to an Indian religion, an 
leaven in the communities of number of Greek merchants 

Greek and Sanskrit records f attracted by pepper, ‘the 

who came to the Konkaij ^d ^ , much-quoted Tamil poem. In fact 

passion of the Yavanas’, m the wor south of India in the early 

there existed Graeco-Roman g^ts were thronged mth Greek 

centuries of the Christian era. Sou away pepper, ginger, cinnamom 

(and Roman) traders* who silks and 

rice, ivory, precious stones, esp bearing of the Western race, 

cotton fabrics. Impressed by those of them who 

Dravidian kings frequently employed as boaygu 

desired to remain in India. , countless other Yavanas, but 

We do not know the final destmy of th completely absorbed mto the 

it has been conjectured th^ they vrer ^ much to the culture of the 

Indian population, undoubtedly c ^ legendary opponent of 

communities into which they were (sceGargya) whose name. 

Krishpa was the barbarian chieftam Kalayavan t 






•Black Greek’ woAld suggest just such a naturalization, but in most cases 
there are no names to enh^ten us. Bactrian Greeks who twice 

• Sketa (n^ (Rohilkhaj,^) and Madhyamika 

evaded SakeM 3 pataliputra. These were referred to 

(near Clntor) and ' ^ y purdna section of the Gdrgl 

i" of MMSsa. Lika other invading tribi 

fn'm'ita MthLS (U the Magas) the Yavanas may well have penetrated 
J • 1 pnttfprn India by way of the Gangetic plains. 

S'rV VaWyl historian 0^ I„dia believes it not improbable 

that the Uanas sailed do^vn the Ganges and came by sea to Orissa*, an^d 
that the \ a^a kingdoms in the central part of India as may be 

^ved not^nlj tom inscriptions but the PurSnas themself (X, p. 319). 
proved noi oi y ... f j-ther eastward, as relics of their sojourn m 

SSnTre So be dtscemible in the legend ol Bh 5 gadatta of Pragjyotisha. 

^S?0^ a'-ecords^—r'bSS' rvhl wS 

iSstSrions. According to Sir William Hunter tte Yavanas of 
MS^were dispossessed in the Hlth century by the Kesans and ^nght a new 
hSta tL Andhra* country where they are spoken of as the Kamkda 
(white-leprous) Y'avanas. Vaidya suggests that under the ^idance of the 
Yavanas the Hindus went to Java, and some authonH^ ^rtly attribute to 
them the sudden outburst of creative colonizing in Hinterindia , accountmg 
among other things for the Hellenic features of certain bas-reliefs of the great 
Buddhist cathedrals of Angkor. 

Although much remains to be done in reducing these speculations 
certainty there can be no doubt from the evidence even now available that 
the Greeks and their descendants penetrated to many outlying areas of 
India and that their influence irradiated over practically every important 
sphere of Indian life. From Indian sources, from relics buried in forgotten 
towns*, from Greek chronicles, from the evidence provided by the history 
of mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, warfare, trade, medicine, drama, 
Sanskrit, science, art. architecture, and several other areas of Indian achieve¬ 
ment, we find the ubiquitous potency of Greek genius, and realize how in 
countless different ways the Greeks brought to India new techniques and 
vital inspirations. 

Severd times have Sanskrit writers admitted that Yavanas were not only 
formidable in war and of mighty prowess, but also possessed of supernatural 
intelligence and worthy of honour as if they were rishis. The MahdbMrata 
speaks of the sarvajnd yavanah, ‘the all-knowing Greeks’. Indeed, ^ it is no 
true to say that nothing moves in this world that is not Greek in origin it is at 
any rate a pardonable hyperbole. 
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rRnSAMADA, a ‘kshattriya rishi’ who according to different Puranic 
versions was the son of Sunahotra, descended either from Mgiras or Bhrigu, 
from Pururavas of the Lunar line of kings. In the Mahdbharata, Gritsamada 
? the son of Vitahavya king of the Haihayas* and a kshattriya who became a 

'^^^keend relates how on one occasion the asuras (demons) were lying in 
wait for India hoping to ambush and destroy him, but Griteamada a^umed 
the Ruise of the deity and pretended to perform a sacnfice. He was seize y 
theSliras and carrid off. Gritsamada then recited a hymn proi^g that 
Indra was a different person, and kept the asuras puzzled until India came 

of the m-veda are attributed to 

GlSmadaTs son Sunaka was the father of Samaka who is mentioned m . 

the Rig-veda as the ^mtmhya ^tdirtextual 

author of an anu-kramar^t works He is besides 

or magical efficacy of the ?tg ve c J™ pur5nic''writmgs. Saimaka was a 

priest) to king Janaka of Videha {see also ^aula-sutra (^ok 

Among Saunaka's own 

on Vedic ritual), of Rig-vedic studies, named 

He also founded a ^g-vedic sakha* or a school 01 

A^valayana after him. 
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See under Mythology. 


GXmiLA. According to legend, a ^oup of Rajput* 

named guhil (c. ad 59°) or naterMewar), and established 

warriors, came to the area ^mown ^ M^P^'gS ,, Cehlot) 

there a small P™«P^*y fSTth^ Guhilas from the Solar line of 

In some accounts descent is claim -pitted to the Sasanian king Khusrau 
kings; in others the founder is said to be related 

I {see Iran). _ r.nhila chief defeated the rtdechr 


in abmt AD 728 **”* ***“ 





A havp reared him, and many of the Bhfl and Guhila legends are 
Snrovem At the installation of a ruler a Bhil tribesman used to apply 

nWh^i^^ acknowledged the 

^“^tv of the Pratiharas*, but in ad 940 the Guhila chief threw off the 
p'^tS wke mid established his headquarters at Aghata (Ahar) in modem 
J 3 ?**TLine as an independent 'rana' the region around Mewar. The 
moved to Chitor. For over three centuries the fortunes of the 
?Suas fluctuated with the strength or weakness of their neighbour A 
SoUhe GuhilasUving at Sisoda. kno^ as the fi^odiya (or §e§ochya) ^0 
Se into prominence during this penod. and their history is closely linked 

'"li iwa A^Shn Khilji attacked Chitor. It was said that he was partly 
motivated by a desire to possess the beautiful Padminl. wfe of a member of 
Se rana’s faW- The rana himseU after resisting for two months stole out 
of the city and surrendered to Ala-ud-din. But his kinsman continued to 
defSdbMtor and when the last hope of saving the fortr^s faded, all the 
Rajput women went in procession to a great pyre especiaUy built for the 
purpose in an underground cave and threw themselves into the flame^ m the 
terSle rite of jauhar. The Rajputs died fighting heroically to the end. 

In 1535 Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Gujarat attacked Chitor, and the 
Rajputs again faced with defeat, went out to meet death on the battlefield 
where 32,000 warriors were slain. In the incredible jauhar that foUowed 
13 000 Rajput women gave up their lives to safeguard their honour. 

in 1527 the ruler of Mewar, Rana Sangha, had lost the battle of Khanua 
to the Moghul emperor Babur, and Mewar virtually passed to the Moghi^, a 
fact later confirmed by the faU of Chitor to Akbar in 1568. In spite of the 
heroic resistance of Rajput chiefs like Jaimal and Patta, the fortr^ was 
tjilfpn. On this occasion 1,700 women immolated themselves. After this third 
defeat the Se^odiya remnants retired to Udaipur, 'the Venice of the East’, 
seventy miles west of Chitor, which became their new capital. 

The Rana of Mewar was at last forced to submit to Jahangir in 1616. The 
all but Completed the disintegration of the Selodiyas and they 
were only saved through British intervention in their affairs. 

Books 

See under Rajputs. 


GUJAR&TI, a modem Indo-Aryan language derived from a late dialect of 
Saurashtri, spoken by about twelve million people in Gujarat. Intermixed 
with the native speech of the Abhira* and Scythian Gurjara tribes, it emerged 
in its distinctive form in the twelfth century ad. Up to the seventeenth 
centi^ it was part of a single linguistic group with Rajasthani. 

Prior to the emergence of a national vernacular Gujarati wnters used 
Sanskrit as the medium of expression. Such were Bhatti (seventh century) 
and Magha* (eighth century), both authors of kdvyas. By the twelfth century 
the towns of Ujjain and Dhaxa became noted as centres of literary activity, 
largely owing to the patronage of the Paramara and Ch^ukya kings. The 
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t mainly favoured Sanskrit writers and there was a spate of pretentious 
t^vvas and endless eroticism. The period was redeemed only by the work of 
Tain scholar Hemachandra* (d. 1172) who represents the culmination of 
T ^influence on Gujarati writing. With the coming of Islam a new trend of 
b«dic poetry arose, enshrining the exploits, real and imaginary, of the heroes 
°ho resisted the tide of the Muhammadan invasion. 

Alongside the formal styles, but rooted in the people and springing from 
tb soU the vital literary tradition of the Gujarati village flourished in 
^ arious forms; the rasak or viUage song, the phagu or love narrative, the rasa 
heroic and romantic narrative, and t\itgarhha or melodious village song 
„birh accompanied the graceful garbha dance of Gujarat. 

' Bv the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Jainism began to fight a losmg 
battle with Hinduism as a source of inspiration, and mythological tales of the 
Epics and Puranas became the literary fare of the people. The outstantog 
^ + of the fifteenth century was Narasiiiiha (1414-80) or Naras^ 
STbto raider tria^shly caSd the Father of GujarMi Poetry, much of 
^w’talent was devoted to describing the 'erotic wars’ between Kr^hija 
tbp. fmilkmaidsl A greater literary figure was the poetess Mirabai 

o' 

claimed by Hindi* literature. tic’ ooetrv of the goldsmith-poet 

BJtakti (devotional) songs, advaita (mon j J leaving any impress on 
tail conlLed to bo written from 

the liteiaxy lile of L sample there is the 

1700 untU the advent of the Bnti J (HI, P’ (1777-1852) who wrote 

work of the most notable poet ^ day, Ju the Krishiia-gopl 

Vaishnava lyrics, employing ^ was a decadent muse and he 

cUchfe of his predecessors. For aU his talent wa:> 

may justly be termed the last of ° ^ ^uiarat came under British rule. 

The modem period began m 1818 wh introduced The impact was 

and the Western educational ®y®*®^,. 7 iiterature, and socially. poliMV 

similar to the British inipact on ^ ^ the freshening breezes from 

r fha. Gnia.fr literafnre 

able prose: and Dalpatram (^^20-^8) mo^ed 

modems and both ardent snppor yniversitie^ef up on western mo 
by a host of others who studied m th j^^^^tic Revival and the prose 
and were nourished on P°® ^ Gujarat anew vrith ° 

of J. S. Mill and Ruskm. Poete J^ed SheUeyan verse. The new 

Wordsworth and wrote lyrical plays^ -iLsically exemplified in a great epic 
aspirations of the university man were classicauy 



novel >vritten by Govardhanrfim (1855-1907) also^ caUed Govardhanram 
which is one of the literary masterpieces of modem India. 
Xr^fluence of these social reformers reached its climax in Mohandas 
f'Mahatma') Gandhi* who bestrode the Gu]arati hterary scene no less than 
[^dominated Indian political life. His simple style of writmg and his dedica¬ 
tion to ooUtical and social reform remain the mamsprmg of Gujarati Uterature. 

I^tatore of T. S. Eliot and James Joyce have a limited audience and are 
still but whispers in the wilderness. 


I Gokak V. K. Literature in Modern Indian Languages, New Delhi, 1957. 

IL Munshi, K. M. Gujarat & Its Literature, Bombay, 2nd Ed., 1954. 

III. N^endra, Dr (Ed.). Indian Literature, Agra, 1959* 

GUNADHYA (ad ?50-300?) author of a famous collection of tales known as 
Ih&Brihatkathd, ‘Great Story’, written in the Paisachi dialect and regarded 
as one of the mapr classics of Indian literature. His birthplace has been 
variously given as situated on the Godavari river, in the Vindhya mountains, 
in Mathura, in Nepal, Ujjain, Kashiiur, Gandhara, or Kekaya in north- 
western Panjab. 

Giinadhya^s neglect of Sanskrit in favour of an indigenous vernacular as a 
medium for his writing is explained by the legend that as a result of a rash 
wager he was precluded from using the sacred tongue. The tradition that he 
chose Paisachi because he was more familiar with that language is generally 
accepted as the more reasonable explanation. 

Legend relates that the original work consisted of 700,000 couplets, 
describing the history of the world from its beginnings, and comprising the 
whole secret lore of the pre-Aryans, The revelations had been whispered into 
his ear in a series of inspired Yearns by primordial beings who desired that 
the ancient wisdom should be preserved among men. The latter part of the 
book was composed by the poet himself to bring it up to his own times, 
Gunadhya presented his manuscript to a king named Satavahana but the 
monarch disdained to accept the ^t because it was couched in the plebian 
Pai 5 achi tongue. 

Armed with his rejected manuscript Guna^ya ascended the top of a hill 
and by the light of a fire began for the first time reading the text aloud. As 
he read of the beginning of all things the mountains trembled, the sky 
became overcast and the earth shook. Completing the first part he dropped it 
into the flames. He then read of the gods and their deeds, and the gods 
themselves came hovering around to hear the potent verses. He read of the 
secrets of Creation, the birth of the universe and the modelling of man. On 
and on he read and as he read he burned his mighty book. He came to the 
secrets of the animal kingdom and the mystery of plant life, and the trees 
bent down towards the sage and the birds wept silently. 

Learning about the extraordinary phenomena King Satavahana hastily 
sent messengers to obtain the book. By then only a few thousand verses 
remained, mainly concerned with the history of kings, the romance and 
a venture of ordinary mortals. This fragment is the Brihatkathd, 
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.g legend. The facts are that even the original fragment is lost, 

^ h existing Sanskrit versions are taken from translations dating from 
and the on. Stories from Gunadhya’s masterpiece are included 

thefo^ Sanskrit works, such as the Sloka-samgraha of Budhasvamin 
^ 800) also incomplete, and the works of Kshemendra and Somadeva*. 

Books 

See under Sanskrit. 

,.»tt>ta one of the greatest dynasties of India. There are said to be two 
Ages in Indian history. One is the legendary penod stretchmg back 
Golden Ag risbis and enic heroes, and the other is the age of the . 

iSt:r 

SSrder foUowing the break-up 

Of humble origins, the Gupt^ were P of them held office 

Hun affinities like the Rajputs. For a ^ py^j^se 

under the Saka Satavahanas, o"® ^ ^ tj^rough theil>apenal 

pUgrims and may have ^een a Buddh^^ “• aiid^^ P«- 

?areer the Guptas Keshan, Scythian'^ other 

Aryan tribes, and we are told of t^e pr s . consoli^Jon of 

jSign women in the royal harem^ acq^^^ ^ distinctivp^ature 
power through advantageous ^ had foreign 

of Gupta interstate policy and several Gupta K birf/whose 

The^founder of the Golden Age , 320-328). The traffition of 

name has come doNvn to us as Chandt^te accura^ m ^ 

his rise to power has ^ 0 ®^. ®"^^’^®t:tled Kaumudl-mahotsava. written by 

recently discovered Sansknt play xl--pss who was apparently acquain 

Ki^orika. a probably contemporaiy auffi 

at first hand with the events p prominence at the court ^ • 

(in modem Bihar), Ghandragupta rose P ^ Lichchhavi^g JY 

putra. and secured the = f He then turned a^t 

marrying the Lichchhavi P”” throne assuming the title of ^ 

adoprive father and usurped the throne,^ s^d 

His eldest son, who. succeeded 

Samudragupta (ad 330 379)> 'violently uprooted’eleven kmg^ ^ 

digvijaya or career of . ’ £ the Kushan empire in his 

teSd his realm from the viy^ in the south, f . 

the Bay of Bengal in the e^t and ffie Vm ^y 

capital from Pataliputra to ‘Jy^^^inces. In celebration of his tJou 

ministrative control of his ^a^ n g sacrifice, and glone a 

victories he held an « ^J^^o a patron of leanung and bimselt 

‘Exterminator of Kings'. But he was also v . 417 



kavi-raja. ‘poet king’, of some excellence. Most of our mformation about 
Sudxa^pta is derived from the famous Allahabad Pillar Inscription on 
which one of his devastating campaigns is recorded on a partly obliterated 
paUmpsest, which originally bore an inscription of the pacifist empero.- 

Samudragupta’s weakling son, Ramagupta, ruled for a short time, and 
reputedly met his death at the hands of his brother Chandragupta H* (380- 
413) Despite this act of fratricide which hastened his accession to the throne. 
Chandragupta turnedbut to be an extraordinary' ruler whose reign remains 
one of the most glorious in Indian annals. The son of Chandragupta II by 
his wife Dhruvadevi was Kumaragupta ( 415 - 455 ). notable for his patronage 
of Buddhism, and for his liberal endowments to the great Buddhist monastery 
of Nalanda. During his reign and that of his son Skandagupta (455-467) the 
White Huns commenced their depredations. For a time Skandagupta held 
them back, but his successors were unable to stem their onslaughts. The 
Huns steadily annexed province after province and the vast empire began to 
crumble. By the beginning of the sixth century various branches of the 
Guptas broke off and continued to rule tiny principalities in different parts 
of north India and nothing but the shadow of the old empire remained. 

The two centuries of early Gupta rule mark the climax of the Hindu 
imperial tradition. The Guptas inherited and perfected the Mauryan ad¬ 
ministrative system, and the Chinese traveller Fa-hien (401-410) gives a 
glowing picture of the prosperous, well-governed dominions of the Gupta 
emperor. The Gupta age was the classical period of Sanskrit literature, the 
age of Kalidasa, Bhartrihari, Dandin and Bana, and the dramatists Sudraka 
and Bhavabhuti. Hinduism emerged in its present form; the lawbooks were 
compiled, the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana redacted, and the Puranas given 
their first shape. It was the time when the astronomer Aryabhata, the 
mathematician Varahamihira, and the surgeon Su^ruta produced their 
masterpieces. Hindu architecture struck out on its own, and Hindu sculpture 
reached its zenith. The famous Iron Pillar of Delhi forged at this time shows 
what advances were made in the science of metallurgy. 

Although zealous Hindus themselves, the early Guptas favoured Buddhists, 
endowing their monasteries and seats of learning. The Buddhist jurist 
Vasubandhu, councillor of Samudragupta, served as the chief architect of the 
Gupta administration. Following his example every one of the Gupta kings 
chose advisers from among the Buddhists, and several of the later Guptas 
were themselves converted to Buddhism. It is to be remembered that many 
of the most eminent Buddhists, in spite of their Indianized names were 
foreigners, not native Indians [see Buddhist History), and indeed the foreign 
influence on the Gupta Age is ubiquitous and striking. There is cumulative 
evidence that the extraordinaiy intellectual and artistic output of the Gupta 

peno was m large measure the result of cultural and trade contacts with the 
empires of Rome and Persia. 

^tablishment of the so-called Second Gupta Empire, Adityasena 
n If. ^ great aivamedha ceremony, one of the most lavish of its 

SSn • of auguring greater glory it merely ushered in the final 

dechne m the early eighth century of India’s last Golden Age. 
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TT ™ritnal oreceptor or cult leader. In the early educational^system 
guru, a sp gceived pupils in his own d&rama or hermitage, ^le pupd 

(S or tapUcit obedience, worked for hnn m the household 

and paid him regarded as the founder of a particular order, 

and he is thus the ® founder-deity and he is thus the last in 

beUeved to be the ^'^Veod (Sa iniLion). As he is the deUy 

a line of succession Jbirn alone. After his death one of his 

incarnate, salvation The leaders of f sects 

SesJ^bS^^SeS^^hythesectariarigodduri^ 

'’''^^rd'Srrtxuis^atatedh^^^^^^ 

leaders. The esoteric truths of the c h”* mstanw. 

one who had been di^ely ^ ^ an^ he alone can ch^ge th 

The guru is the only living fl^e of sue teactungs, wth the 

urSt^k of the disciple, duly in the guru and the mere 

divine light. The secrets oi the cidt « ^ ^ nrt 

formality of teaching these truths or uttenng initiation is thm 

Smvey JnUghtenment unless Sniques are difficult ^even 

impossible Without a guru. Many meffi^we ^ ^es to 

dangerous, requiring e^ert by qualified mefm (*« 

practical disciplines, guru is therefore unpera 

physician). The selection ^^P^^ept a particular chela is another 

"prSice. Whether the chosen gum „c«ve more hom^ 

-“Srated gums h. the 

then the deity. For 'EJen where images of „ ^,be living 

exceeds that paid to KrisWa- encouraged. Freq^nn^ 

those of the guru are allowed form of 

more curious forms. The guru s feet are w 




done is passed around to his foUowers who drink it. More rarely, betel or 
fruit is offered to him to chew and the masticated bolus is returned into the 
hand of the chela who proceeds to swaUow it himself. Wlien the guru ex- 
pectorates the disciples even try to intercept this for a similar purpose. I- 
India today there are scores of individuals who are worshipped as the Uving 
god, with a following varying from ten to a lakh (one hundred thousand). 

^ In some sects when the gnru toured his jurisdiction his disciples vied with 
one another for the privilege of entertaining him, and when he selected a 
house it was not unusual for the male members of the family to depart and 
leave their women for his pleasure. The follower was duty bound to allow 
his wife or daughter.to surrender herself to the guru if he should so desire 
{see Vallabha). The spread of education and the vigorous opposition of 
enlightened Hindu reformers have to a large extent checked these follies. 

The term guru has a much more elevated connotation among the Sikhs. 
It applies to the ten succe^ive heads of their religion. The last of the gurus 
• stopped the succession witl^himself, declaring that henceforward the Sikh 
holy book, the Granth, should be the guru. This ‘Guru’ Granth now receives 
almost divine homage. 
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HAIHAYA (haya, a horse), the eponymous ancestor of the Haihaya people, 
was probably a Scythian chieftain. According to the Mahdbhdrata he was a 
descendant of Saryati, son of Manu Vaivasvata, who settled with his followers 
in Anarta in Gujarat. The Puranas make him the grandson of Yadu of the 
Lunar race and the ruler of a border or outlying frontier tribe of fierce nomad 
horsemen. There were five great divisions of the Haihaya tribe, namely, 
Talajangha, Vitahotra, Avanti, Tundikera, and Jata (or Sujata). 

The Haihayas are often referred to in alliance with other semi-barbarous 
foreign tribes. They joined the Sakas, the Yavapas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, and 
^ ^hers to overthrow the kingdom of Ayodhya, which was then ruled by Bahu. 
They wer-e.in.tum conquered by king Sagara*, sbn of Bahu. Later the Hai¬ 
hayas under their king VUahavya made incursions into the Doab and 
took Kail (Banaras), the struggle between the Haihaya and the Kail 
kings lasting many years. Vitahavya was at last def€fated by the Kail 
^ince Pratardana {see Divodasa) and fled to the sage Bhrigu for succour. 
^ en by the mere word of Bhrigu, Vitahavya became a brahmin rishi and an 
u ®rer of the Veda . His son Gritsamada* was also a highly esteemed rishi 
author of several hymns of the l^ig-veda. 

^e Bhargavas (Bhrigu’s descendants) became the priests of the Haihayas 
TH, patroiB lived in peace during the reign of Kritavlrya son of 

ana a. ® with wisdom and justice and offered ten thousand sac- 
V . ^W®h he munificently rewarded his bhargava brahmins, 

er p avirya s death the Haihayas met 'with misfortune and turned to 
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• brahmin priests for help, but the brahmins hid their money and refused 

assistance. ^ between them and Kritav^a’s son K^- 

r Ariuna Kaxtavirya) the most renowned of the Haihaya kmgs. He 
tavirya (m ] 5ahasrariuna, the thousand-armed Arjuna. For his deep 
v(ras also Im “ ^ that deity consented to grant him any boon he 

aevotton to D^Wrey ^ ^ seU-pr.yelli^ 

t' topowe^of righting any wrong, the conquest of the earth, and death 
only at the hands j 85,000 years and his realm was a model 

Kartavirya ruled mth justice self-restrained, and a zealo^ 

of peace and happiness. g ^ warrior, defeated the 

performer of the required sacrifi * th^outh of the Narmada), 

&kotaka Nagas who o^^^e men Havana king of Lafdia 

captured Mihishmati and made 1 P Ravana captive and 

SSed' his territory Kartav^a mvaded be releLed to. 

confined him like a wild ammal m a corn ^bere he burned a 

Kartavirya's conquest ranged^ far of the 

hermitage of the ^ ^ conflict with the pri&thood is thato was a 

brahmins who Remember his long co^ UzM coloi^. H 



SSe S'pStfurama. for the purpose ol putting ^ 

'Xmle of the later Haihayas is 

ho»s that have “"Sufd'SSperating with the semr- 

and right through their history tney 

Sfian races of northwestern Indm. 
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SKCheiSe^ost^te" 

X an"afin fearful of fhlevea 
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hand. The Sanslcrit synonyms for hand have varying significance conveying 
a multiplicity of purpose. The cominonest word hasta implies that which 
helps to gain possession; others signify ‘that by means of which one does 
things’; 'that which grips’; 'that through which we experience’; ‘that which 
bestows tranquillity’; or ‘having five branches’. 

The chief function of the hand in esoteric Hinduism lies in the performance 
of nmdrds*, fixed gestures of ritual purport which are of prime importance in 
dancing, in sculpture and in religious symbolism. 

Each finger poised singly for a ritual purpose has a certain meaning; used 
with other fingers in a mudrika combination it takes on another and pro¬ 
founder significance. The symbolic pattern formed by the hand, deliberately 
posed, draws down power, and thus infused with potency the hand becomes 
the vehicle of divine impulses. In directed gestures power flows through the 
fingertips, bestowing gifts, giving strength and healing, restoring life, but also 
capable of wounding, blighting and killing. The fingertips are called daiva, 
‘divine’, since they are especially sacred to the gods, as conductors of divine 
energy. 

The hand is a guardian, warrior, and fragment of the diman, and the 
imprint of the hand, by transferred intent, retains these attributes. Practised 
from ancient times in India is the making of pishta-panchdngula, ‘pasty five- 
fingers’, an auspicious mark made by dipping the hand in coloured flour-paste 
and leaving imprints on the walls of the house, on the door, or on any object 
one wishes to protect, accompanied by suitable chants. 

According to Hindu belief the fingers {anguli), thumb, and palm have their 
individual esoteric significance. The tala or palm represents the cosmic egg, 
or the ocean of milk, within which are contained all the blessings of the 
umverse, symbolized by the fingers and thumb. The angushiha or thumb is 
the dominant limb of the hand; its element is ether and its function sove¬ 
reignty. It is the seat of one of the chakras* or plexuses. In some rites it sym¬ 
bolizes Vishiiu in his dwarf incarnation and at one offering to the Manes the 
thumb is pushed into the food to drive away the greedy demons. The prade- 
Hnt, ‘applying’, or forefinger, is the finger of delegated authority, the Prime 
Minister of the palm; its element is air; jyeshfha, ‘chief’, the middle finger, is 
tte finger of procreation, S 5 mibolizing the erect member, the phallus in action; 
ite element is fire; tritiya, ‘third’, the ring finger, is the unclean or anal finger, 
the draca of the palmar kingdom; its element is water. In combination with 
]phtha it bestows fertility; kanikd, ‘virgin’, the Uttle finger, is the finger of 
tne matend world; its element is earth. It is sacred to the god Ka (Prajapati) 

and hence IS also called ftayfl. v J ^ 
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skills* with which the ndyaka or man-of-the- 
human appnt ^^ acquainted included handicrafts, where the 

arSon.HT'^1. particular material in the raw or unformed state 

° '^tmty. Numerous treatises of a 

re written on these kola or lesser artistic skills between the 
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fifth and fourteenth centuries ad, which became the standard handbooks of 

of compiling a i#a-ias«ra or craft manual wererigorouslylmd 
, fnr Pach profession. The physician Charaka discussing the comp^tive 
S books or his own subject gives the rules that are to be sought m a 
textbook. One should, he advises, choose a treatise: (i) that has ^en 
f noured bTrenowned and wise men; (2) that is suited to the understantog 
honoured y pupUs; (3) that is free from tautology and verbosity, 

feweU^fmpM and S in aphoristic wisdom, giving commences 
w .‘^torts in due order; (5) that treate of the sabject Mncemed rntot 
andabstraexs m that is free from slang and provmaahsm; (7) that 

deviating h2'‘ii®>^^m„ anrnne^^^ 

“"S of Kneral comprehension; and (9) that rantains abundant examples. 

to.have h« 

on^SeriX^div^e 

and expounded then techniques lOT ^aste considerations, who 

course many 0) ivory-workers, silk-weavers, meW- 

usually formed guilds, such as th g^remelv wealthy and played a 

“workers, etc. Many^ 

Slitf SLS 1 temples. The nine major categor.es are; 

ESSS, taclSg“tto"Ko»‘ 1 nrother-of- 
fSy.Sramics, sltt^sw^vl^eS S’SwSthe art of making ^h 

S'i'5==55i=ST— 

(/Kn,ind^;«^"^StdUroidery-tk^^^^^^ 

rBSi£r 4 et^^"^^”SCmfkerof^ 
^ISs^S^bSet?^^ to 

(6) Charmar^a, ,. diva’s mantle was a tiger skm, 

widely used in ancient In • Rig-veda mentions 

antelope was the ascetic s mat, and r . s 



bags. Sandals, shoes, belts, and leggings used by various ancient tribes were 

made of leather. i • • i j- av. , 

(7) Pratima-kfira, ‘likeness-maker, including the chitra-kara, ‘picw 
maker’* one who makes representations of gods (idols*), men and animals 
i.e. the’painter, and the takshaka, 'cutter', the sculptor in wood, stone or 

(8) ^ Sfitrardhira, ‘string-holder’, a wood-worker or carpenter. By extension 
this category included wood-inlay, lacquered ware, the making of puppets, 
dolls and toys, papiermach 4 , gesso work, and to some extent furniture. The 
art critic A. Jacquemart declared that India was ‘a land devoid of furniture’ 
(IV, p. 43), and in fact little evidence exists of the use of furniture in ancient 
timU apart from the bedstead, throne, stool and couch. The present Indian 
household confirms that furniture is rarely used except by the well-to-do. 
People generally sit and sleep on the floor, but the chdrpai, ‘four-legs’ or 
simple wooden and string cot is sometimes used, for fear of snakes and 
scorpions. Woodcarving was introduced by the Chinese and carved screens 
were a feature of Buddhist shrines. The Moghul period saw some excellent 
lattice work and wood-carvings executed in mosques and the houses of the 
rich. 

(9) Kanna-kara or smith, working with baser metals. This includes the 
idmsya-kara, the maker of sacrificial and household utensils, the brazier, the 
maker of weapons and sundry metal implements. The art of damascening or 
decorating metalware with inlays or encrustation of flowery or geometrical 
designs in other metals, is called kofigari and came to In^a via Iran and 
Afghanistan (IV, p. 28). Its chief centres tc^ay are Jaipur and Alwar where 
skilled artists still produce ceremonial damascened swords, daggers, shields 
and elephant goads. A variety of damascening was developed in the Muslim 
state of Bidar, whence it was called bidri work. Here the metal article, 
generally a dark metal alloy, is engraved with deep lines into which a fine 
silver wire is hammered, the whole being smoothly polished. Enamel work on 

, gold, silver and brass is also done in many parts of India, the best kind, 
called minakdri, being produced at Jaipur. The colours are said to ‘rival the 
tints of the rainbow in purity and brilliance’. The ground is first engraved, 
vitreous pastes of different colours are applied on this surface and the article 
is then fired. Enamelling appears to be of Central Asian origin and was 
introduced to India by the barbarian peoples. 
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' aTirtTMAlI famous monkey-chief, the son of the wind-god (Pavana, Vayu 
' ^ iti and the apsard Anjana, wife of a monkey named Kesari. Hanuman 

or B.amdyavM as a helper of Rama whom he 

P^^^Avith steadfast devotion. 

servea w ^tlv extoUed and idealized in Hindu literature, and his 

form the subj^ect of many legends. He is regarded as almost divine . 

Ve ™tural poiers due largely to his celibacy. Even while he was stiU 
,vith superii He ^as learned in the scnptur^, a perfect 

^ ’an and excelled in all the sciences. He could change his shape at 
grammarian, strength and could also fly through the air. Many 

v^, had incr ^ which was of immense length. Once when Ws 

hV„;s C"dea to .0 toUM.d (Ceylon) 

During Rama s^nra to the country for Um^f. M 

where she was vig^oroCTess but he dealt suitably with them, mcludmg 
demons tried to bar his progr mother of Rahu. He leapt across 

Lrasa, mother of the ^agas. and Simhika, motto^^^^^ f 

?o Lahka. using oi a cat he crept 

before the gates P . J 4 a. Reiuming his own shape again, 

through the palace bu ,, j of aioka trees. She sat 'pale and 

he wandered about till he ^^"^er i^^ g^^^ 

trembling like a fallen star, suffering apd penance, like a flame en- 

moon; bowed dow with "Xiuing as a 

veloped in smoke . He gave promised to return again with him. 

and told her of Rama’s search, and proim^a^ ^ ^ 

Before he left, Hanum^ destroy ^ xn ^as captured by In^ajit, 
uprooting trees as though they ,, father While addressing Rava^a. 

Xo°Rfvaoa, who brought h.m Wore to t„„e. 

Hanumaji made a seat of his ^ len^hened his tail and sat on a 

Havana raised his o\vn throne Hanu _„eouted but Indrajit suggested 

higher level. Ravaija wished to ^a-ve h > ^ huniiUated and 

S he thought was a better -JlXoakl^SotJ was tied to his^t^^^^^ . 

^^mS!’Xlng the-bame^ag^ns^^^; 3 ^eSurgen^^^^ 

S^MSe^plskjan to fetch MouAt G^dhamad^^^^ 

herbs from Mount Kaflasa (m .^move broken P^txcles from to^ 

herb was meant to and the fourth to to 

body: a third to join ^^^Sped away on his errand^ ^topping^^ 

by Hanuman. She warned him to bewar ^^ 


disguised as a mendicant, was planning to M him, at Ravaija’s behest. 
Sman met the mendicant and slew him On reaching Mount Kailasa he 
unable to 6nd the herbs, so he brought the whole mountain with him 
and restored it when the physician had taken the herbs he required. It is said 
that since Hanuman had been asked to bring the herbs before moonrise, and 
« the moon was about to rise before he had completed his expedition he 
swallowed it and disgorged it after his task was over. 

Hanumaii accompanied Rama on his return from exile, and received from 
him the reward of everlasting youth and longevity*. 

Hanuman is also called Hanumat or Hanumat, and is known by his 
patronymics as Maruti, Marutpatra and Anili. and his metronymic, Anjaneya. 
He is hailed as Lahkadahi, ‘Lahka-bumer , Yogachara, master of yoga’; 
Rajata-dyuti, ‘silver radiance’. 
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HARDWAR {Hari-dvdr, 'the gate of Hari’, i.e. Vishnu), one of the seven 
sacred cities of the Hindus, lies at the foot of the Siwalik hills where the 
Ganges issues from the mountains and begins its course on the plains (hence 
also called Gahgadvara), Once an ancient site of Magian worship and Maga* 
temples, its original name, Magapur, still survives as Mayapur, a locality a 
little south of Hardwar, It was also known as Kapila, after the Vedic rishi 
who practised austerities there. The town was sacked in 1399 by Timur, and 
the name Hardwar was given to the rebuilt city after that date. 

A footprint of Vishnu called Hari-ke-pairi, impressed on stone is an object 
of great veneration among the devout. Nearby is a temple built over the 
scene of Daksha’s* celebrated sacrifice, and also the place, where Sati com¬ 
mitted suicide. Sraddha ceremonies to the ancestors performed on this spot 
are believed to be very meritorious. 

There is an annual gathering of pilgrims on the first day of Vaisdkha 
(April-May) the day on which the river Ganges is said to have first descended 
to earth, and in the past there used to be hundreds of fatalities as people 
struggled to plunge into the water when the propitious moment arrived. The 
present ghdi was built by the British to prevent such accidents. The great 
Kumbhu’-mela* is celebrated here every six years, with a larger mela every 
twelve years. 

From Hardwar begins the route leading to the Himalayan pilgrim centres 
of Gangotri, Kedamath and Badarinath. On the Ganges about twenty-four 
miles above Hardwar is IWshikesh (or Hrishike^a, ‘bristling-hair Lord’ i.e* 
Vishnu), where Rama underwent his penance for the sin of killing Ravana. 
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HARE 3 H[. The question whether the ancient Indians kept their women in 
seclusion has not yet been conclusively resolved. Some scholars tend to the 
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• , ih-it women have always had great (reedom in those regions where the 

'^'^t^nrchal system did not have so strong a hold, that is. in the southern 
patnarcn y a patriarchal 

tv orevailed the seclusion of women was part of the established order. 
^°^A!?J^uthorities culling evidence from Vedic and Epic %vritmgs contend 
.w fS S^S quile raknovm in ancient India and that there is nottog 
ont the conclusion that women anywhere in India were ever kept 
""Sered Far from being secluded they were permitted an extraordinary 
sequestered r promiscuity) till at least the first century bc by 

tiSSS time the wives of royalty and nobility alone began to be sheltered from 

that women of the freely joiLd in social and religious 

debates. s»,-«tas, 

TSm S w%s quarters,^. ,^'^;S'Sed^S^SS;iS 

avarodha. ‘enci?s'-’re\ which w^ a ^e o J 

part of the palace or house ^ entrance being guarded by eunuchs, 

members of the ^e could enter this area except the raster 

old men or female f ^ ^ servants, and sometimes vendors selling 

of the house, female with the women through a sere 

flowers and trinkets who could covers parts of India 

Under the polygamous systems tha P preserve often assumed 

especially during the ^P-HSak^s oTThe" lers of Ayodhy., 
forntidable “ anTparticulariy that oi Krishna, sverc spread 

”r^:«e“ft=„c, .ality rv. ire- 

I„ contrast to the harems »'f“““e, »omen were shut away amo^ 
qnently a squalid plaM. In ™ ^ese female quarters ;™re otto 

the ugliest rooms in the rear of the h . ameniti^. They 

pooriy lit. ill-ventilated, overcrowded and d^°^^ ,{ mature 

were completely ignorant o ® ' Hindu woman to be able to ^ 

‘It erew to be the envied boast for a wmau y Modem 

3SS=as=5S.|iS3 

and find out their needs. Some would ace p 

would inform the king whose tu concerned. The ob g ^ 

wth his four queens once every mon . V ^27 



menstruation. The remaining time was left to the king’s choice, since there 
was no priority among the concubines of his harem. 

The sons of the king had their own harems, and the eldest prince inherited 
the royal harem on his father’s death when he himself became king. In some 
parts of India (e.g. Vidarbha), according to writers on erotics, a king could 
cohabit with all the women except his own mother. Generally, however, the 
restrictions of consanguinity were taken into account, this matter being taken 
care of by the chambermaid, who also kept the court genealogist informed 
about the birth of children. 

Protocol was determined not only by rank and preference but also by 
^ prudence. Many of the girls were sent to the king as gifts by enemy princes 
ambitious relatives, jealous nobles, and scheming courtiers, hence not all the 
inmates of the harem could be trusted. They, were often spies, intriguers and 
so-called poison-maidens whose embrace might mean death {see poison). 
Kautilya warns a king not to touch any woman imless her integrity is 
guaranteed by an old maidservant. He goes on to quote a number of instances 
. where for lack of caution the king lost his life. 

'Hidden in the queen’s chamber, his own brother slew king Bhadrasena; 
hiding beneath the bed of his mother, the son killed king Karu^a; mixing 
fried rice with poison, as though with honey, his own queen poisoned Ka§I- 
raja; by means of an anklet painted with poison, his own queen killed 
Vairantya; with a gem bedaubed with poison his own queen killed Sauvira; 
with a looking-glass painted with poison, his own queen killed Jalutha; and 
with a weapon hidden under the knot of her hair his own queen killed 
Viduratha’. 


Vatsyayana and other writers on erotics observe that since the women of a 
harem are not allowed to see any men except their common husband, who 
cannot possibly serve them all, they become physically dissatisfied and seek 
solace in curious and perverse* ways. Such methods include auto-gratifica¬ 
tion, mutual satisfaction, maukhya techniques, unnatural aids (olisboi*) and 
bestiality*. Pet dogs and monkeys of the harem were specially trained for the 
role, and Krishija's more than 16 ,ooo wives used to ‘make little images' of 
^heir passion. The services of the eunuchs or aged males wlio 
^ ® premises were often sought, and the small element of masculinity 

still m them was activated to spark the necessary hfe in the jaded unfor¬ 
tunates in the harems. ^ 


Viarptn f satufactory method of aU remained the smuggling into the 
nrocediirp a males. This was always a risky and complicated 

matter A irT ^ number of wnters on erotics devote a section or two to the' 
UD as a wnm^ ^ ^ri with the help of maids after being dressed 

best time for m v ^ smuggled in in a vendor’s box or basket. The 

when artisanc m clandestine entry is when goods are being delivered, 
master of the repair or decorate the apartments, or when the 

festival amid thp^ ^ nway from the capital and security is lax, or during a 
invited bv a eo-hetw”^^ excitement. A man is advised to be careful if 
guards hire snies n ^ harem. He should give liberal bribes to 

^ erably females, to keep a watch at each stage of his 
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progress. He should thoroughly examine entrances, the height of walls, 
subterrsuiean passages and exits. If possible he should u .e magical means to 
make his entry safe, by putting guards to sleep, or remo- ing them from their 
post by matUras, The whiskers of a mongoose, seeds of a gourd, the eyeballs of 
a serpent, cooked and made into a paste and applied to the eye with the 
proper speUs, can make both man and his shadow invisible. 

Because of the danger to his life, and the possibility of such adventurers 
entering his rightful preserve, the king or nobleman is also given some sage 
advice. He should keep a sharp look-out for intruders, set traps for them by 
sending out false invitations through domestics, and by making an example 
of a few to quench the rash spirit of others. He should see that his women 
avoid the company of ascetics with shaven heads or braided hair, as well as 
buffoons and prostitutes. Every woman in the harem should live in the place 
assigned to her and should never be moved elsewhere. No one responsible for 
the security of the harem should be aUowed to become intimate with out¬ 
siders. The taking of commodities of any kind from or into the harem should 
be controlled, and only items marked with a seal should be allowed m or out 

mSt'be sSessed that the custom of secluding and 
In^a was at all times confined to a smaU section among the 

and never became universal, as it did in Muslim ^rth^aTthe 

wiflpsnread use of the veil by Hindu women, notably m the north, was tne 
direcUesult of the Muhanunadan conquest. This was done m mutation of the 

Peisian word meaning curtain, 

apartments from the r^t of the so called because it 

r -e^t thuLt'er oi tb; bouae were denied 

’^•errdlyapeaidngitwouldte.rueto-ydba.^^^^^^ 

she was to a certam extent ^ although she did occupy a 

from moving about with complete accommodation was available, was 

separate part of the and the harem are 

not subject to the purdah system . y 
virtually extinct among Hindus. 
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HAEISCHANDRA, descend^t of ^Sd ^the Aitareya 

legend of his fortitude, .patience and fidelity are rei 

Brahmatfa. Mahabharaia and ^ ^ heaven for his great Uberality 

The states that he was raisea to nea 


an<1 the regular performance of sacrifices. He married Saibya but she was 
a. ariHarifchandra vowed that if he got a son he would orter him up as 
barren, and H h ^ ^ rohita^va (or rohita) was born to 

a sacrifice 1 ^ ^ postponing the fulfilment of his vow and when he 

-n refund to be the victim and escaped to the 
?iSfwhere he liL for six years. While there he rnet a brahmin hermit and 
S^ed from him his son SunaMephas* to take his place as the sacnfidal 
^ctim of Hari^chandra. Sunah^ephas was however spared by the gods for his 


^TaSandra’s fame rests on his long ordeal of slavery and degradation. 
steSfi bome in fulfilment of his given word. The story goes that while 
out hunting one day he heard cries of feminine distress and on going to 
Lestigate found that they came from the Sciences who were crying out in 
fear at being mastered by the zealous sage Vi§vamtra. The sage was greatly 
vexed at the interference of Harikhandra since his sacrifice had been inter¬ 
rupted and the Sciences had instantly perished. In expiation the king offered 
the sage anything he might ask, riches, his o\vn family, his kingdom, even 

' ViSvamitra took him at his word and proceeded to strip the king of his 
realm and all his wealth, leaving him only a garment of bark, his queen 
Saibya and his son Rohita^va. He smote the queen with his staff and hastened 
the departure of the stricken family from their own kingdom. Shortly after¬ 
wards Vi^vamitra appeared at Banaras where Harischandra had fled, and 
demanded the rest of the items promised by the king, and Harischandra, 
grieving deeply, surrendered his wife and son. He then sold himself to a 
hideous chanddla (outcaste) and gave the money of the sale to Vi^vamitra, 


thus fulfilling his last promise. 

Vasishtha family priest of Harischandra was so enraged at the inhuman 
treatment meted out to the king by Vi^vaniitra that he cursed the latter to 
become a bird. Visvamitra, now transformed into a huge crane, in turn cursed 
Vasishtha to become another monstrous bird, and these two birds fought so 
furiously that the whole earth was shaken, the fortifications of heaven 
imperilled, eind countless creatures perished in earth, sky and sea. At length 
Brahma ventured to intervene, restored them to their natural forms and 
implored them to desist and make peace. 

Meanwhile Harischandra working in the chandala’s service was sent by his 
master to attend the burning of the dead at Banaras (the SmaSana of Haris¬ 
chandra in Banaras still marks the site) and to steal the shrouds off the 
corpses, which odious task the king performed for twelve months. Here one 
day a woman came to perform the obsequies of her son who had died from the 
bite of a cobra. It was none other than his wife. Husband and wife now 
resolved to die upon the funeral pyre of their beloved son. Having prepared 
the P]F® Hariichandra hastened to seek his master’s permission to die, when 
the divine hosts, led by Indra, suddenly appeared from the skies and in¬ 
formed him that he had conquered heaven by his hu mili ty and good works. 

Dh^a, god of justice, then revealed that he himself was the hideous 
chap^ala, his master. HariSchandra’s request for permission to take some of 
his faithful subjects with him was granted, and leaving his resuscitated son 
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Rohita^va to rule in his place, he, his wife and his selected followers ascended 
to heaven. Here, alas, prompted by the mischievous sa .-e Narada, the king 
began to boast of his merits and was expeUed from pa” dise. As he hurtled 
downwards he repented and his course was arrested miaway between heaven 
and earth. In this mid-region he and his followers still dwell in an aerial aty 
caUed Sauhha, ‘blessed’ (also called Khapura, Pratimargaka, Trahga ^d 
Udranka), a beautiful domain that in popular beUef is still sometimes visible 
in the clouds. There is a legend that it was once captm^ by the 
(demons) who transported it to the shores of the ocean, until it was recaptured 

Lid restored to the mid-empyrean by Krishna. r fnrt 

Rohita^va the son of Hari^chandra was said to have founded the fort, 

named after him and stiU known as Rohtas, in Bihar. 


Books 

See under Mythology, 

imprisonment of his sister Rajyai . ^vacant throne. He 

H^ha was asked by his ^tem to on a course 

moved his capital from Thtoesar o wted for six years during which 

of consoUdationandag^an^ementwhi<*l^te^^^^ 

time ‘the elephants did not put having 60,000 war 

armour’, although the ^ He thus widened the boundaries of 

dephants is today discounted as ^eater part of northern 

his kingdom which m due tune extended ^ Valabhi on the 

India, from Gauda and ^^^^P^^Q^he Gupte Empire. Wherever his rule 
Arabian Sea along the old ^ gP^ ^hnein several centuries. He 

prevailedthere^i^acemthereatofor Ae^^^ 

assumed the title of ° , nri<«a His Liuthward drive was arres- 

Gauda (Bengal), Mithila (Bil^), ^ Harsha (c. ad 636) 

,ed by the ChUebyen Tnd of bis iign in 643 

rrj:t"n«e"»tne .be Kod^ -nnUy of Gabitn. 

“dS Harsha-s reign the too,» 

Tsang or Yuan-Chwang) '^^‘^^^JiJ^hiuantpicture of the kingdom; in fact 

ably extensive wanderings, and left P ^^mong the towns 

the fet full picture ^««“^/“^'^erpiEticaUy. in ruins^ 

described by him were Pes aw * Mathura, Prayaga (Allahabad), 

of Mlanda.'and of contae the imperial cap. 

^rtp.iodPbriyh.mCmo^.^t'C'-^^^ 

S^ir?ris\M'j^n Jt dnritg what is hnovm, ^ 



verv accurately, as the Hindu period of Indian hfetoiy, the most outstanding 
rSaxchs, A Jka. Kanishka. and Harsha, should have been not Hindus but 
Buddhists. Speaking of the age of ^!.jsha, Havell says, 


'No civilization in the world's history can be said to have achieved perfection, 
but the fact remains that judged by the standards of culture, Indian cilization 
in the seventh century ad attained to a height which has not been exceeded 
by any other in ancient or modem times'. 


Harsha gave liberal patronage to writers and scholars, among them the 
poet Bana* (who left an account of the monarch in his HarsM-chariUif zxA 
the poet Mayura. Harsha himself was a poet and dramatist; he is sometimes 
referred to as Sriharsha (not to be confused with the philosopher-poet who 
was the author of a kavya). The three Sanskrit dramas attributed to him are: 
Raindvall, Tearl Necklace', a story of the love of king Udayana of Vatsa for 
his queen's attendant, who ultimately turns out to be Ratnavali, princess of 
Ceylon; a second play, Priyadariikd, also named after its heroine, is another 
'hiem'tragedy'; while the third play, Nagananda, 'Serpent's Bliss', concerns 
the conversion by a Buddhist priest, of Garuda the serpent-eating bird, to the 
principles of ahimsd or non-injury. 

Being a keen Buddhist, Harsha encouraged Mahayana much to the resent¬ 
ment of his brahmin ministers who conspired to remove him.^Their schemes 
came near to fruition when the pavilion in which the king was listening to 
religious debates was set on fire and later, when an attempt was made on his 
life by an armed fanatic. Though tolerant of the brahmins Harsha was 
obliged to banish from his court over five hundred members of this extremist 
caste. But the intrigues against him continued and he was eventually 
assassinated, and his kingdom, the last Buddhist empire in India, brought to 
an end. 
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HEAD. As the crown of the body, the seat of the major sensory organs and 
the etheric centres {prahma-randhra and sahasrdrd), the head (in Sanskrit 
Uras and iirsha) naturally receives special consideration, and many taboos 
relating to the head are observed in Hinduism. Its subtle glow visible around 
the heads of holy men as the iiras-chakra, 'head-circle' or halo, is often seen 
depicted in statues and pictures of Hindu deities. 

In childhood a special ceremony called chUdd-karana or tonsure attends 
the first shaving of a boy's head, which is performed some time after the first 
year but before the completion of the seventh year. A day is chosen in that 
half of the year when the sun begins its northerly course, in the bright half 
of the month when the moon is in conjunction with an auspicious constella¬ 
tion. A fire is kindled, and four pots are placed at the cardinal points, con¬ 
taining rice, barley, sesame, and beans, symbolizing abundance. Prescribed 
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tnantras are recited while, some hot and cold vraiter is mixed, and the warm 
water rubbed on the child’s head in a right to left motion and butter and 
curds applied to his head in the same way. 

Three tufts of darbha grass are then held over him with the ends of the 
grass pointing towards the performer. The razor, which is made of udumbara 
wood is gently passed over the grass, then over the head, and a prayer 
addressed to the razor exhorting it to be harmless and not hurt the child. The 
father first cuts a tuft'of grass and then a tuft of hair, and a barber then ' 
completes the operation with an ordinary metal razor. The cut hair is pl^ed 
on a lump of bull's dung which is kept north of the burning fire. The child’s 
head is then bathed in warm water. 

A number of the conventions and hair taboos observed were said to Mve 
been introduced by rishis like Atri and Kaiyapa, and some by ancient kings 
like the Solar monarch Sagara*. From very early times it was customary to 
leave at least one lock of hair uncut and later tlds queue became obli^tory, 
especially for the twice-bom. It was believed that the small area of s^p 
covered by the tuft was the fissure of Brahma (see chakra), the point at whi^ 
the spirit penetrated the head at birth and would leave the body at d^th. 
In cultic practice too this scalp-lock, called chO^ (also itkha. chufia, 
or tikki) was left in order that it might protect the aperture of Brahma. TiU 
recently this scalp-lock, like the sacred thread, was one of the 0“*^“ 
insignilof the true braM. Nowadays only strictly orthodox Hmdus and 

some sects of yogis retain it. r •fomnv 

The number of tufts left uncut and theu arrangement vaned with famdy. 

caste and sect. GeneraUy the single tuft was left at the top 

located by a natural whorl in the hair. But many castes ^d secte id not 

accept thS as the ‘crown’ of the head, and so the position of the 

Theliool of Vasishtha kept it on the right side; those Of ^ 

kept tufts on both sides; that of Angifas kept ^e 

shlved the head clean in the belief that the aperture of Brahma shifted with 

'"^Ua^^oS^Stt S:Lve?;X a reUc of an ancient custom in certain 

secte of not allowing the hair to be cut at ah, Ajii^ f S 

their hair plucked out one by one at imtiation m order ^ 

taboo. A number of sects left the hair completely unshorn “ 

the beUef that when the hair reached a certain length ^ 

body were no longer diverted to assist m its further 

ener^ added to one’s virility. Among cont^por^ semi-^ 

sSnever shave or cut the hair of the body, and some sadhus and yogis 

variety of atyles. 11. kapard. is a 

the hMd to form a ^ crown, ^ crescent moon, shah or cobra. 

after Siva whose hair was decorated wi , , giving the face 

Tlie kabarl. ‘matted’ hair is ySs aftJ another 

a fierce appearance; it is popular with some classes oi yogis 
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stvle worn by the ascetic Siva. In the dImmmxUa. tube one long coU is made 
Sd tied around the head like a rope. The terms kuvic^. spear-hke'; stuka, 
5«^a. 'tuff: alaka. 'lock*, are apphed to vanations of smgle locks of 

^ISknv types of ornamental head-dress are seen in ancient sculpture and 
deSed ^Sanskrit texts. The mukuta ov worn by gods and 

SS the best known of this class being the ktnta. diadem . a coni^ head- 
SS’almost as tall as the wearer’s face, with a large jewel set m the front, 
rmapes of Vishnu, and his avataras Krishna and Rama, are generally depicted 
vtith this headless. The karania. 'basket’, was a cro^ shaped like an 
inverted basket, often worn by goddesses. Tht hrastra, helmet, was some- 
thme like the modem turban and used by rakshasas (ogres). The pagrt (Ang. 
pugree) comes in endless variations and is one of the most typical items of 
Indian dress, ranging from the ceremonial high-crested torreh of the Panjabi 
to the simple head-band of the villager of Central India. 

Traditionally the head-dress in India indicates the rank, status, caste and 
Place of origin of the wearer. There is a Hindu way of wearing the tmban as 
well as a Muslim way; and the Rajput turban differs from the Sikh. The fopt 
(Ang. topee) or pith-hat was regarded as the mark of the European, and as a 
rule the Indian did not wear one. 


Books 

See under Body and Dress. 

TTTCTJ. in Hindu mythology is divided in to seven regions collectively called 
naraka, though some authorities list as many as fifty. On the border of the 
infernal region lies the city of Yamapuri, dread abode of Yama god of the 
dead and the underworld. In his palace the dead are questioned as to their 
deeds, judged accordingly, and sent to their deserts in the various hells. 
These are described as regions of darkness, torment and fire, reserved for 
killers of cows and brahmins, for tyrants, adulterers, robbers, heretics, 
defilers of the guru's bed, violaters of caste rules, misers, and other sinners. 

For sins of deep turpitude the torture is severe. The victims never at any 
moment have any relief from pain. On the contrary they are given extra acute 
sensibilities so that they might suffer every refinement of agony to the fulh 
Thinkers like Madhva* held that the very wicked are eternally damned and 
remain in hell for all time, for ever enduring punishment for their sins. Lessor 
hells are meant for those who die without leaving male issue, for those who 
await rebirth on earth as men and must endure the purifying fires to erase 
their sins; for all such only minor torments are devised. There are legends of 
individuals (like Ajamila) who were able to defeat heU by uttering the name 
of a deity, especially Vishiiu, when dying. 

The seven traditional hells are: (i) Put (or P«d), the hell to which cMdless 
men are consigned. The sage Mandapala was sent here because he failed to 
marry and produce sons [see Jaratkaru, Agastya, Chyavana). Hence a son is 
called 'hell-deliverer'. (2) Avichiy 'without joys', a mild hell lacking m 
sensual pleasures; also called sanirjtvana, 'animating', because those who are 
to be reborn on earth after their due punishment, rest here while awaiting 
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reincarnation. It is one of the Buddhist purgatories {see bodhisattva). 

(3) Saihhata, ‘packed’; the hell for the generality of evil men. It is filled with 
those who undergo the lesser forms of punishment for minor transgressions. 

(4) Tamisra, the ‘dark’ hell, also czMAputi-mrittika, ‘stink-earth’, descriptive 
of its dank and fetid atmosphere. It was to this hell that the devotee Kauiika, 
mentioned in the Mahabhdrata, was condemned, for having shown the way 
to a band of robbers so that they overtook and slew some of their fleeing 
victims. All the hells below Tamisra are buried in eternal darkness. 


(5) Rijisha, where people keep madly ‘rushing’ about, tormented by their 
conscience, which now attacks them with merciless ferocity, in the guise of 
fire, serpents, venemous insects, savage beasts and birds of prey. (6) Kud- 
where men have leprous ‘bud-like’ afflictions. This hell is situated on 
the Vaitarani, a river filled with blood, ordure, putrefaction and filth, which 
must be crossed by all who have to proceed to the last hell. 

This last and lowest of aU the hells is (7) Kakola, or naraka proper, also 
called Talatala, ‘under-bottomless’, or the bottomless pit, a place of indes¬ 
cribable anguish. Its tormenters are the Raurava, demon attendants of Rum, 
a terror aspect of Siva. It is in perpetual raven-black night, whose only 
illumination is provided by the dark smoke-fires of Tap^a, the ‘burning’ pit 
in which men are roasted and pierced with loha-sanku, copper-spike shaft^ 
This region is the centre of the cmellest pain, unimaginably heightened 
because all the senses of the sufferers are made hideously keen to feel the 
slightest pain with the most agonising intensity: where for each member ot 
the body there is a different kind of torture. When they are thirsty the 
sufferers are given lohitoda, a drink of blood and putr^cent ordure taken 
from the river Vaitarani (above). Near by flows the SaJmah river wluch 
nourishes the usipcUtra-vwnu or ‘sword-tree , upon whose t omy an poiso 
nous branches the victims are impaled. Some are slowly coasted m an 
ambansha or frying-pan; hence this hell is also called ambarisha. Othere are 
boiled in oil; the flesh of others is tom to shreds by demons with red-hot 
pincers. The groans and screams of the tormented ^nd the air 
Ind echo throughout hell, adding to the horror of the da^ed abode This 
hell is reserved for those who are utterly beyond redemption; who mock at 
God; who persecute the helpless; who scorn righteousne^; who the^ 

selves. They have no hope of reincarnation and lie in a state of pe^etual p 
untU Brahma and all the worlds are consumed in the final cataclysm. 


Books 

See tuider Mythology. 

HEmACHAMBRA (1088-1172) or Heraachandra^Oii. Jain 
scholar, was patronized by the Solahki king of Guj^t^d Katlmwa, ^ 
SiS his Lnslty and learning made Gujarit the chief seat of J^. 
A Z of encyck^edic knowl^e, he wrote nnmerous major Sansknt 
works on subjects both in the scientific and literary e . Prakrit 

As a graniiarian he produced a 
dialects scarcely equaUed before or smce According to A. A. 
Hemachandra’s grammar ‘is more practical in arrangeme 
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« rtp work of Panini’. As a logician he wrote a treatise on the science of 
than the wor . ^ another work, a historical kavya 

r^°thm5trated the rules of grammar and celebrated his patipn the rUiS^of 
Sv5d His lexicographical and etymological* writings are a lan^ark in 
fS ^biects He compiled several dictionaries; a lexicon of Sanskrit 
^ a botanical glossary: a dictionary of homonyms; a glossary of 

words He also wrote the Laghu-arthanih (or Brief Manual of 

K loHSas In his npic or Uves of Great Men, he 

Politics) lo J mythology of the Hmdus; both the 

ffiS the mL- 6 Jrote and Ramayaim are embo^ed in this monumental 
f L Tn all his work the Jain view predominates; the doctrine of ahtmsd is 
«SaX « are 'the tU on the road to ‘he gates of heU, the 

root oTaU miseries, the prime cause of discord’. Biased, heavy, partisan, and 
«tt^S woik is.?he impetns he gave to Sanskrit tosponsible for a 

renewed Lterest in Sanskrit studies in India m the twelfth and thirteenth 
SHturies. Jainism after Hemachandra took its place as a great vehicle of 
Sanskrit culture. 


I. Buhler, G. The Life of Hemachandra, E.T., Calcutta, 1936. 

II. Jaini, D. Hemachandra and his Work, 1922. 

III. Macdonell, A. A. India's Past, Oxford, 1927. 

fnmvT&'nP.T (?i230-i3io?), legal authority on caste and ritual was keeper 
of the royal records of the Yadava rulers of Devagiri. He mote a voluminous 
nibandha, or legal digest and commentary, in five parts entitled Chaiurvarga- 
chintamani, dealing ivith vows, alins-giving, pilgrimage, salvation, and the 
sacrificial and religious calendar. ^ a- 

In fact, the work hardly treats of law at all, but is rather an encyclopaedia 
of ancient religious rites and observances, full of interesting quotations froin 
the smritis and Puran^. A fervent and orthodox ritualist Hemadri prescribed 
no fewer than two thousand ceremonials to be performed during the year. 
His compilation on the srdddha-kalpa ceremonies for the ancestors comprise 
1700 pages in a modem printed edition. Hemadri’s name is associated with 
several temples built in a style called after him Hemadapanti, and he is also 
the inventor of the Modi script current in Maharashtra. 

Hemadri’s friend and protege at the Devagiri court was I 'opadeva (c. 1250) 
or Bopadeva, son of a medical practitioner of Berax. He was the author of a 
work on grammar called Mugdhabodha and several works on medicine (see 
Ayui^teda history), and the reputed author of the Bhdgavata Purdtia*. 

Books 

See under Sanskrit and Law. 

HTRR OPHiUJT. Hinduism has many categories of hierophants, if we use this 
term in its broad sense and include all those persons who are consecrated or 
dedicated to holy and occult things, and who have power, knowledge an 
authority for dealing with such matters. To this category belong the sorcerer 
and thaumaturgist, the wonderworker and magician, no less than the pncs 
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who works by knowledge generally acquired through study, or the teacher 
who imparts this knowledge, or the ascetic and religious mendicant who puts 
it into practice. The terms used to designate the chief classes of hierophants 
are given below; these terms as used by Buddhists, Hindus and Jains, and by 
their various sub-sects, have slightly different and often overlapping shades 
of meaning: 


Achdrya, one who ‘observes’ the rules of his Order; a spiritual or religious 
teacher and guide who gives instruction in the Vedas and initiates pupils. 
Traditionally he is regarded as equal to ten upadhydyas (below); 

Arhat. ‘worthy’, a Jain saint. In Hinayana Buddhism he is a saint who has 
broken the ten fetters of sensuality, pride, self-righteousness, doubt, ignor¬ 
ance dependence on rules or forms, and so forth, md has attained 
nirvdtia. He is often compared to the bodhisatlva of Maha3rana, the difierence 
being that an arhat is concerned with nirvana for himself, whereas the 
bodhisattva defers entering into nirvSna so that he might bring others to 


^^AvadhUta, ‘liberated’, a term of general connotation, used for non-brahmin 

ascetics, both Saivite and Vaishpavite, ^ ^ _ 

Bhatta the ‘bearer’ of great wisdom; a title often given to a religious 
teacher. It may be attached to another title as in Bhattacharya, or to a name 

^^ 5 X?<fewtee!’generally Vaishpavite; he does not as a rule leave 

a religious 

Buddhist B^ging is a token that he has renounced the world andisdepen- 

“LbiSingonthechanceof^ 

to such monks is caUed bhikshd. The female 

bhikshuni. Hindu ascetics of Vaishnava sects are often called by a derivative 

1 ' generic term appUed to a number of Hindu priestly caste; 
Chaturvedi. ‘four Vedic’ (or Chaid)e, ‘fourer’), one who Imows or 
the four Vedas Both terms are also applied to a brahmin caste o 

Sebmtedtestlers, and Movers of the - ^^g 

Dandin. one who carries a dat^da or staff. tlSS^Scs S 

were the Aiivika, Vratya, LakulKa, and Mask^. 
generSy eka-dandin (<2riers of ‘one rod’), and 

rods of the Kapalika sadhus can be made to danw, v./iac' /rf 

(or dobs, 'two^). tKo l*roph»t who knowo two Vwios (of. 

Chaturvedi, above); crenerallv applied to a Vaishpava teacher. 

is’alScSdaot Jf Z of th. o,^ disciple of 

^^^Xlommonly designate a teacher or spiritual preceptor; 


Janeam. a priest of the Lingayat Mct; 

Tina, ‘conqueror’, a saint of the Jam sect, 

yog*, a fonn of yogi, but more usuaUy apphed to a s 5 dhu and wonder- 

one who has achieved a state of kaivalya or realisation of his 

a teacher who specialises in one ka^da, part or branch of the 

the title given to several kinds of ‘long-haired’ mendicants; 

Mahant the abbot or head of a monastery or math, 

Mahatma {maM-atma, ‘great soul’) an honorific given to men of out¬ 
standing character and spiritual qualities; , , 

Mahkha a wandering ascetic who cames a board or cloth displaying 
pictures of a deity or hero, or a scene of some mythological or heroic event, 
which he explains to the populace in bardic song. Some ancient Magadha 
ascetics were mafikhas. The Mudra-Rdkshasa describes one such as a ‘spy 

with a Yama cloth’; •, t',. x 

Muni or anchorite, one who has taken a vow of mauna, or sUence. The term 
muni is frequently used for a rishi who has supernatural powers, which he 
displays in his blessings and more frequently in his curses, both of which are 
equally potent; 

Naishthika, ‘final’, a supreme ascetic, so called because he has taken the 

vow of eternal chastitj^; . . ^ . 

Nifgfantha, one ‘without knots’ of passion or possession, is a Jam or 
Buddhist saint or ascetic, often belonging to a nude sect; 

a Hindu temple priest and guide, who administers the rituals on 
behalf of pilgrims visiting holy places. He also keeps a ledger of famihes 
regularly worshipping at his shrine, which provides an. important source of 
genealogical information; 

Pandit, one versed in the science, law and philosophy of the Hindus, who 
interprets and expounds the law; a Hindu Pharisee; 

Parama-hafhsa, ‘supreme swan’; an ascetic of the highest order, or one who 
has subdued all his senses. The Hamsa and Paramaharhsa were an ancient, 
aborig^al, anti-brahminical, tantrik sect of nude ascetics, living in trees, 
haunting graveyards, indifferent to wealth, pleasure, caste, status or even 
salvation; 

Parivrajaka, ‘wanderer’, an itinerant mendicant devotee, often applied to 
_ person in the last of the four airamas or spiritual stages of the Hindu’s life, 
a sannyasin. The term is also used for the wandering sophist who professes to 
be able to prove anything; 

Pauratjika, one who is versed in the Purai^as and is able to expatiate on at 
least six of them; 

shrine 
seems 

-v. wv. Wit twiiuuut reiuge or imreraie oranmms. service in a. temple is not 
better-class brahmins since it is held to be degrading. Few 
pujaris Imow Sanskrit, and most are entirely illiterate; . 

Purohita, formerly the domestic priest of the king or of the whole tnba 
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unit. Today the term is usually restricted to the family priest, who is also the 
custodian of the traditional Hindu ritual and caste regulations; 

Rishi*, a class of semi-legendary patriarchs and eponymous sages; the 
term is still used to designate a respected and revered old man; 

pitvij (see below), is applied to all officiating priests of ancient, particularly 
Vedic, ceremonies; 

Sddhu*, he who has ‘accomplished*; an ascetic who has renounced all 
wordly goods and comforts and seeks spiritual enlightenment and occult 
powers {siddhi) through mortification of the flesh; 

$dkhtn, one who adheres to, or specialises in the teachings of a particular 
Vedic sdkhd* or school, such as a Rig-vedic ^akhin, a Yajur-vedic sakhin and 
so on; 

Sannydsin, one who has entered the last of the dsramas* or stages of 
spirituad progress; he is usually an ascetic mendicant who has laid aside the 
religious thread, given up his possessions and renounced the world; 

Sdsiri, title given to one versed in the sastras or scriptures*; 

Sramana, ‘labouring*, a Buddhist or Jain ascetic, a sadhu-like magician; 

Srolriya, one who has learnt the Vedas or part of the Vedas by heart; 

Suri, an epithet frequently appended to proper names, signifying a sage, 
wise man, teacher or scholar. In ancient times it referred to the yajama^ia or 
institutor of a sacrifice who rewarded the priest, as well as to the presser of 
the soma juice. It is also a title given to Jain pontiffs; 

Svdmi (swami), a spiritual preceptor and holy man. Now a cultic title 
applied to initiates of certain religious orders who have taken the vow of the 
sannydsin. The suffix ‘ananda* is common among svamis belonging to monas¬ 
tic orders like the Ramakrishna sect. A svami frequently belongs to an order 
ofsadhus; 

Tapasvin, one who undergoes iapas, i.e. asceticism and mortification ot the 

body; ^ . 

Tlrthankara^ Tord-finder* across the dark waters of life; a Jam saviour 


Trivedi, one who knows the ‘three Vedas*; also called a iiveri] 

Upddhydya, a ‘reciter* of sacred texts; a teacher of a few subsidiary 
sdstras\ lower in the hierarchy than an acharya (above); 

Vddin, 'speaker*, a propounder of a theory or school of thought or learning, 
tlie follower of such a school; 

Vaidika, a reciter of the Veda; * i .i , 

Vaikhdyiasa, a hermit who lives in the forest and subsists on roots, Herbs 

and fruit; a Hindu in the third asrama; . . / 

Vairdgi, an ascetic order of certain sects like the Vaishnavitcs (see equani- 

™ty); 

Vedhas, one ‘knowing* virtue, or having wisdom; 

Vipra, an ‘inspired* hierophant, br^min, priest, sage, poet or theologian; 
Ydjnika, one who performs the santskdras or sacraments*; 

Yaii, a ‘striving ascetic* who has renounced the world; yatis sometimes live 

together in monasteries; i 

Yogi, strictly speaking a follower of Yoga*, but the term is loosely used for 

any sadhu or ascetic. 
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The RITVII. 'sacrificer'. referred to above was a genenc term for a large 
• of V^c priests whose functions were mainly concerned with sacrificial 
. JonL Ori«nnaUy the sacrificer was the yajamana who m ancient times 
STpaterfarfasf householder or tribal chieflair, acting as his o™ pnest; 
w^oladuaUv as sacrifices became more elaborate they demanded the 
«i^d^ed semces of professional hierophants. For the smaUer sacrifices a 
Se^rSmiTpriest s^^ficed. but for the bigger functions two, three or even 
S^weSm^iSed. In Rig-vedic times the officiants at a regular sacrifice 
wSeTght in number, namely, the yajamana or person who instituted and 
S iof the sacrifice, plus seven priests as oUows: i) ho^r^. ( 2 ) brahmm. 
[3) adhvary^*, ( 4 ) (S) (6) ^nd (7) ^-1 his number 

was later raised to sixteen, and later still more were added. For the larger. 
^ras and very elaborate ceremonies many hundreds of priests were em- 

^X^chief ritvij and superintendent of the whole performance w^ an 
official known as the sadasya. Under him the officiatmg prints called hotri, 
adhvaryu, udgatri and brahmin, were generally classified after the four 
Vedas since ek'class used one of these four books as their ritual manual. 
The hotri, associated’vith Indra, were.the priests of the Rtg-veda who sat 
■ on the eastern side of the sacrificial altar. The hotri was ongmaUy offiy a 
libation pourer, later became a reciter, especially of the uktna, a special kind 
of invocation used at the soma* sacrifice. He was assisted by a number of 
priests of whom the most important were the bahvricha and ackavaka who 
recited the sacred mantras, and the grdvastui, 'stone-praiser’, whose duty it 
was to address invocations to the soma pressing stone during the soma ntes. 

The adhvaryu, traditionally associated with the Aivins,. were priests o- the 
Yajur-veda, and sat on the south side of the sacrificial altar. They were 
for their peculiar method of muttering the formulas of the Yajur-veda. At the 
larger sacrifices the adhvaryu was responsible for ‘ways and means. e 
performed the ritual actions, moved about, and recited in a lov/ tone at great 
length. His assistants were the neshtp, unnetri, iamitfi, pratishthdiri, an 

others. . - 

. The udgatxi were the Sdma-veda priests, who sat on the west side of the 
sacrificial altar. Their assistemts were the prastotri, chhatidoga, sdniag(i> 
praSastri, maitrdvaruiia, pratihartri, and subrahmaiiya, most of whom ® 
the saman hymns of the Sama-veda. These chants, especially the udgit a, 
were quite elaborate and later set the norms for musical evolution 
music). 

. • The brahmin* were the priests of the A tharua-veda, who sat on the northern 
side of the sacrificial altar. They were believed to be the repositoty of ® 
unvoiced power of the holy mantra or formula. During the sacrifice ey 
were generally silent spectators, whose duty it was to see that the 
was accurately carried out. Their assistants were the dgnidhra, ‘fire-kin cr, 
who kindled the sacrificial fire, and the potxi, associated wth the Maruts. 


Books 
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HINDI, one of the modem Indo-Aryan languages* that developed from the 
apabhratnia (transitional language) ^own as Sauraseni. It is spoken by about 
45 million people in northern India between the Jamna and Ganges. The 
term Hindi is loosely and incorrectly used for several languages and dialects 
current in the north, such as Bihari, Rajasth^, Kolali and Panjabi, which, 
in fact, evolved separately from a common source, in the same way as 
German, Dutch and English did. In histories of Hindi literature works 
written in these related languages are often cited as works in Hindi. 

The historj' of Western Hindi has its begin^gs in the period between 
ad 900 and 1300, when the chronicles of the Rajput and other chivainc clans 
of the north were being set down by a class of bards* known as chSra/^ and 
bhat. These chronicles, called raso, recorded in semi-legendary fashion the 
heroic exploits of the Rajput people. The tales are now mostly known to us 
through the works of later writers, and their translation into English by 
Colonel James Tod (d. 1835) in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

Chand Bardai {1125-92) court poet of Prithviraj {see Chahamina) was 
the most renowned of these bardic chroniclers. His Prithvirdj-Rdso is 
written in an early form of Hindi called Braj Bhasha understood by few 

next great name in Hindi literature is that of the versatile Persian poet 
and musician, Amir Khuarau (1255-1325) {see music hEtory) who wrote 
Persian prose and poetical works, several Hindi poems, and a corn^n^i^ of 
synonyms in Hindi, Persian and Arabic, which is mvaluable m the study of 

the development of Hindi, tt- j- 

From the thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century Hmdi was m- 
creasinely and mainly used by the numerous new sects that were spnnpng 
up all over northern India. These were the Natha mdVa^ai^ cults whoy 
bLgats or devotees wrote their hymns and poems m Bra] Bhasha. 0 °^end 
alwlys strong in vernacular Uterature, was that m which the love 
and the eopis for Krishna is portrayed in all its physiologic^ details. The 
attractioS^of Radha’ are set forth in the nakh-Hkh (naU-tuft) 
used for descriptions in sensuous and often crude 

woman from her painted toenails to the crowmng glory of lier han. A more 
JSimiS^Send steered clear of this tendency, confining itself to devotional 
themes, uncontaminated by sexual allusions. 

Outstanding writers among the bhagats of the mid^e ag , ’ ^ 

(fl. 1420) a butcher of Sind who gave up his trade to ° , 

Vishnu. Legend has it that the wife of a brShmin fell 

reiected her saying that a throat would have to be cut before he would have 
her meaning his own. Misunderstanding him she cut her hi^band s oa . 
but s^cTsLa was now more than ever repelled she burnt hei^lf on her 
h^ban“s fmeral pyre. Ramtoanda* (i 36 (.-i 470 ?) founder of a major 

highly revered as a bhagat, who became the guru or teacher of the poe 

MiRABAl* (?I450-I547)' 
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The next phase in Hind- i^try is dominated by the Nath^* and Gum 
NSnak* (144-1538) and his Sikh disciples. Though some orthe work of the 
latter is written in Panjabi the greater part is in early and much has 
bUn embodied in the Sikh Adigranth along with the wntmgs of the early 

{1483-1563) the blind bard of Agra stands second only to Tulsidas 
among Hindi poets. No authentic biographical details of Surdas are available. 
He was reputedly the son of a brahmin singer at the court of Akbar, and a 
disciple of Vallabha*. and in later years taught Tansen* the musician. It has 
often been observed that the devotional Uterature of Rama worship is to a 
larce extent epic in character and reached its perfection in the work of 
Tiildas (below), and the literature of Krishna worship is lyric and saw its 
perfection in Surdas. The works of Surdas in Braj Bhasha include SUr-sugar 
a series of Radha-Krisima lyrics, SUrdvali further lyrics on devotional 
themes, and a Hindi version of Nala and Damayanti, as well as a translation 


of the Bhagavata Purdm. 

Dfidt* (1544-1603) like Kabir was a reformer and founder of a sect whose 
following did much for Hindi poetry. Another poet of merit was HaridSs 
(fl. 1580) founder of the Tatti sect, a branch of the Nimbarkas. His verses are 
still sung in various tdgus, and his couplets (<ioA<i) are refined and beautiful. 
Several collections of his Vaishpava hymns have been made. EedavdSs 
(1555—1617) of Bundelkhapd wrote on religious themes and also a little 
masterpiece on erotics {see stiitantra). TaWdfifl* (1532-1623) the greatest of 
all Hindi poets is the author of the Rdmacharitamdnasa, the most popular 


poem in the Hindi language. 

Another prominent member of the Ramananda cult was Mfllnk dfis (1574- 
1682) who was actually a follower of Kabir’s sect, which opposed asceticism, 
mortification of the flesh and celibacy, and whose teachers were laymen like 
Malukdas himself. He ridiculed idolatry, and those who harrunered valuable 
metals into deities, and when they needed money sold their gods for the price 
of the metal. A devotee of Rama his hymns show Muslim influence and have a 
heavy admixture of Persian words. 

The traditions of the chief bhakti saints were immortalized in the work of 
N&bhSdSs (c. 1625) or Nabhaji, a disciple of a bhagat named Agradas. 
Nabhadas was bom blind and was exposed in the woods by his parents. 
A Vaishpava of the Dom caste who happened to be passing by, adopted him, 
so that the boy grew up as a Viashpava. He collected much biographical 
material, both tme and apocryphal, which he set forth in a book entitled 
BhalUa-nwld or Roll of Bhagats, giving an account of the lives of two himdred 
V^hpava saints, in a difficult form of the Braj dialect. He lived during the 
rei^ of JahSngir and was a contemporary of Tulsidas. One of his disciples, 
Pnwdfis (c. 1640) wrote a well-known commentary on the Bhakta-tndla, 
addmg to the already abundant supernatural material. 

BihfirilM (1603-63) of Jaipur, was the successor to the laurels of Surdas. 

writings of Hala* is one of the most celebrated works 
m Hindi poetic art. His doha (distiches) in the form of an amorous dialogue 
between Krishpa and Radha and the gopis are weU known. His shorter poems 
are perfect miniatures of mood, scenery or characterization, but the excessive 
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condensation of his work renders it difficult, a fact that has earned him the 
epithet of ‘the mine of commentators’. 

The Muslim contribution to Hindi literature has alwa5?s been considerable, 
both in the patronage of Muslim rulers and in direct contributions of Muslim 
poets, who introduced the ghazal or amorous ode and several other new forms. 
Chief among the early Muslim poets is Malik Muhammad Jayasi {fl. 1540) a 
sufi of Oudh, whose allegorical epic on the Rajput princess Padmavatl 
(Padmini) of Chitor, has been described as one of the few successful epics 
written in Hindi (II, p. 79). He was the first of a succession of Muslim poets 
who invested Hinffi with some of the sweetness and depth of Persian 
poetry. 

The zeal of the early bhagats was kept alive by a number of Viashiiava 
saints who continued to produce an endless stream of Hindi verse and to 
found cults and sects on the old models. Such was LildSs (d. 1648) who 
belonged to the predatory tribe of the Meos, and came from Alwar. He 
founded the sect of the Laldasis, most of whose doctrines are traceable to 
Kabir. His devotional hytrms extolled the divine attributes of Rama. 
Another such saint was CharandSs (1703-82) a bania, who founded the sect 
of the Charandasis in Delhi. He wrote a great deal of verse in the Braj dialect 
of Hindi and was likewise influenced by Kabir. His sect admitted both 
laid stress on the need for devotion, on the importance of repeating God s 
name, and of having a guru. He denounced idolatry and discouraged Sansknt. 

Yet another poet of the same category was JaQlvaiidSs (1682-1750) a 
kshattriya, native of Oudh, who spent most of his life as a (hoiKe- 

holder) near Lucknow. He reorganized the once obscure sect of the Sataami 
(True-Name) so called because adoration was paid to the Name of God who 
was worshipped without form, and wrote several tracts in Hmdi couplets. 
His message was ‘Adore the True Name of the One God'. The sect, consisting 
mostly of outcastes and chamars. is a quietist one; it enjoins mdifference to 

^h^^ic^wSelS^^^ 

tion both from ancient Indian tradition as well as from the fresher spnny of 
Islam. With the decline of the Moghuls and the d^eneration 
of eighteenth century society, a parallel decline is noted 
This period, known as RUikal (stylistic age) subsisted on the scanty 
diseased residue of life’ (VI, p. 637). when verse was judged 
trappings, and the gaudy adornments of language were held m higher 
estLm than the moral content expressed. Krishna s love ^«me ^ 

more sensual, and the coarse suggestiveness of the gopis dialogue was fit only 

for the lips of harlots. ^ ^ 

The b£ writing of this period was actually not Hinffi “y 
Urdu, a linguistic first cousin.. Urdu developed m the sixteenth wvei^- 
teenth centuries through the intermingling of the to^es ^y^ 

Persian, Turk, Arab and Afghan soldiers m the Moghul c^p.wth tlw 1 ^ 

indigenous {deSya) speech. It differs from Hindi m ite 

frorn Persiii; Hindi from de§ya), but the really vital difierence lies m ^ 
prosody, where Urdu foUows Persian. It was left to Urdu w^rs to lend tow 
Ld culture, even decorum to the work of Hmdi poets. Wherever smoo 
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cadences are found in Hindi writing of that period, we may discern the Urdu 

^^’Urdu writers included the satirist Sauda (d. 1780): the almost 
legendary ahSUb (d. 1869). poet wthout frontiers and superb m«ter of 
Sitical language; and Mr-taai (d. 1810) a lyncal gem^. The refomung zeal 
^fHUi (d. ^14) and the philosophical depth of labfil (d. 1938) bring Urdu 

writing to contemporary times. . j- 1 * 1 • xi. 

Modem Hindi stems directly from Hmdvi, a dialect spoken m the Delhi 
and Meerut districts which, largely as a result of Moghul patronage and the 
influence of Urdu emerged as a language called Khariboli ‘pure speech'. But 
already by the beginning of the nineteenth century the decadence of the 
Moghd court had brought about a great dectoe even in Urdu, which be^e 
riddled with cUchds. sycophancy, and artificial poetical conceits. Hindi itself 
was in need of total rehabilitation. The impetus for its regeneration was 
provided by the coming of the Europeans, and the Christian missions, for in 
their train came the printing press, translations from the Western classics, 
dictionaries, grammars. This period saw the development of prose, the novel, 
the short story, and the introduction of social themes, and realism. 

Much of the credit for the revigoration of Hindi is due to the labours of 
Dr John Gilchrist (1759-1841) head of the Fort William CoUege in Calcutta 
who from 1803 onwards encouraged scholars to use the purer form of Khari- 
boli, from which contemporary Hindi evolved. Says K. B. Jindal, Hindi as 
we know it today is the product of the nineteenth century . This standard or 
Pure Hindi became known as High Hindi, which Grierson calls ‘an artificial 
the mother-tongue of no native-born Indian, a newly-invented speech, 
that wonderful hybrid known to Europeans as Hindi and invented by them’ 
(III, p. 208). This period of transition is best illustrated in the work of 
LaUnillfil (1763-1825) a br ahmin of Gujarat who settled in northern India. 
His famous FremsS^ar, begun imder Gilchrist’s supervision, is the modem 
Hindi version of the tenth chapter of the Bhagavata Purdna. 

Hazifichandra (1850-85), educated at Queen’s College, Banaras, wrote 175 
works in Khariboli, among them 18 plays, which makes him the foimder of 
modem Indian drama. In the course of his versatile career he amassed a huge 
library of Sanskrit and Hindi worlc, and became a well-known collector of 
paintings and objects d’art. He founded schools, established literary and 
poetical societies and staged Hindi dramas, which earned him the title of 
‘Bharatendu’ (Moon of India) in the Vernacular press. 

Mahavir Prasad Driivedi (fl. 1900-25) was the literary leader of a tran¬ 
sitional phase when Hindi was being reappraised and the implements of its 
expression systematically set forth. To fill in the great gaps in Hindi on 
studies such as economics, science, education, politics, he encouraged trans¬ 
lations from Western works, and helped to develop Hindi as a vehicle of 
standard form. Its grammar and spelling were revised, and the prose style 
made sober and chaste. 

With the aid of these implements Hindi poets evolved a new evocative 
style, known as chhaya-vddci, its suggestive overtones and imaginative verse 
l^gely inspired by the works of Tagore. Shelley, Keats and Swinburne were 
likewise major infliio n ce*? . 
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Hindi prose found its master in Pwmohand (1880-1936), son of a post 
office clerk, and pioneer of the modem Hindi novel. He knew English, 
Persian and Urdu, and his earlier works were written m Urdu after which he 
turned to Hindi. To finance his further studies Premchand gave private 
tuition and taught in a school, and finally became Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, a position which afforded him the opportunity of coming into contact 
•with Indian village life. His fame was ensured when his first collection of 
short stories was confiscated and burnt by the British. He followed it up with 
a stream of novels and short stories, which are moving vignettes rather than 
sustained narratives. His ventures in editorship and publistog, after his 
resignation from government service, ended in failure as did his one attempt 

to write for films. . „ , v * 

Today Hindi is once more taking upon itself the ponderous hentage ot 
Sanskrit. Pandits who now guide the destinies of the language have behind 
them the full weight of state coercion. They are not concerned with the 
inevitable result of their painstaking attempts to 'medievalize' what is the 
vigorous young offspring of the man in the street. The democratic 
of Philmi Hindi (the Hindi used in films) may yet be the salvation of North 
India’s lingua franca. 
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TnNDTJISSL the relirious beliefs and sodal observances of the 

of S^fpopulation of India, excluding the Musto. Budd^ 
Zoma^rje^h aSd Christian minorities. Like the tern 
SSS’fS origin. It is derived from Persian (see 
now in universal use even among Hindus, there ^ 

the concept in any of the indigenous languages. It embraces tne w 
sLam of Ltive’ Indian thought, whose source go back to very 
primitive levels of belief, reinforced by the notions brought by the vanous 

%'to^Sves like to refer descriptively to their 
‘eternal’ or ‘ancient’. In this context the term is of very recent usage, Imdy 
half a century old, and under cover of this appellation many “isguided 
much lemucd Ubom .he chauges y mm g. mpdly 
teuisforming their religion, since it meant surrendering is 

toposmble to d'ta'’of womhip. 

cdiglon U a 

by the same pantheon. More than that, it is a part of the tnbal or moigenous 
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«,Htire of India. There is less difference between Islam and Christianity, or 
Smi Judaism and Zoroastrianism, than there is between one extreme of 
Su beUef and practice and another. It has developed a capacious and 
^criminating doctrinal appetite, and a limitless capacity for absorbing 

every kind of belief however incongruous. 

Hinduism may be classified in its vanous phases of development m certain 
ranges of cultural and doctrinal belief in a very broad tabulation as follows: 


fal pre-dravidian Hinduism. The religion of the earliest inhabitants of India 
such as the Negritos* and Austrics*. It includes various forms of aboriginal 
animism and totemism still found among certain backward Indian tribes. 

(b) DRAVIDIAN HINDUISM. The refigion of the Dravidian* immigrants prior to 
Aryan contact. It may be discerned in those distinctive religious features 
typical of the Dravidian South that are not found in the Hinduism of nor¬ 
thern India. It is said to be related to the reUgion of the Chaldeans and 
Babylonians. Sadhuism. Tantrism and left-hand cults are found in both the 
above categories. 

(c) VEDiSM*. The Hinduism of Vedic India, still largely Central Asian or 
Indo-European in character. This element came with the Ary^s who 
brought their own gods and forms of worship. It is related to the religions of 
Ancient Greece. Rome and Scandinavia. 

(d) NASTIKA* HINDUISM. Post-Aiyan but non-Vedic metaphysical doctrines 
fhaf rejected the'Vedas. Fo'und in many sects that flourished between the 
sbcth and second centuries bc. The greatest Nastika religions are Buddhism* 


and Jainism*. 

(«) BRAHMANISM*. The doctiinal code that emerged with the rise of the 
brahminical priestly elements. It stressed the Vedas, ritualism and caste. 

(J) MEDIEVAL HINDUISM. A rough category including sectarian Hinduism of 
the Vaisnavites and Saivites. and also covering what is known as Purapic 
Hinduism, so called from its regard for the Puranic writings. 

(g) REFORMED HINDUISM. It Broke away to some extent from brahminism, 
being greatly influenced by Islam. Such were the followers of Dadu. Kabir 
and Guru Nanak (the Sikhs), who promoted the use of vernacular languages 
for religious purposes. 

(*) NATIONAL HINDUISM. A synthesis of all forms of Hinduism which glorifies 
its past history {see sanatva). Like Islam and Christianity it seeks converts 
and tends to be aggressive. It is represented by societies like the Brahmo 
Samaj. Arya Samaj. and the Ramakrishua Mission. 


Broadly speaking, certain features of Hinduism may be distinguished, 
some of which mark it off from other religions. The chief of-these may be 
briefly listed: 


I. Reverence for the Vedas*. This also includes a large body of post-Vedic 
writings in Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Hindus. Some orthodox sects 
set more store by their own sectarian scriptures or Sgcttnas, while only vaguely 
aclmowledging the Vedas. Often the i 7 r-texts or original texts of such sects 
claim a pre-Vedic ancestry going back to some semi-divine rishi or founder- 
guru. Many important quasi-Hindu sects such as the Nastikas, Jains, 
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Buddhists, Sikhs, who have sacred books of their own, also reject the Vedas. 

2. A belief in God* in some form. Here again certain agnostic sects like the 
Nastikas, Lokayatas, Jains, Buddhists, do not believe in a divine being. 
Most Hindus conceive of the godhead in some sectarian aspect, e.g. Siva, 
Vishnu, Krishiia, Ganesa, Hanuman, who is represented by an idol*, which 
is worshipped as the actual deity. 

3. The caste* system, with brahmins supreme, linked with the idea of the 
four a§ramas* or progressive stages of life. Some authorities in fact define 
Hinduism as varnasrama-dJiarma, ‘caste-stages religion’. Few even among 
Hindus of advanced views have been able to break away completely from the 
tenacious grip of caste. Although reformist Hindu sects accept converts, a 
man is truly accepted within their framework only if he is bom into a Hindu 
family. European converts to Hinduism are regarded as cranks by Hindus, 
even as they are regarded as eccentrics by their own people. 

4. Emphasis on ritualism*. Hindus lay great stress on ritual ceremonies, 
which are believed to unite them in spiritual kinship with their ancestors {see 
sraddha). Sacrificial offerings are a feature of public and private worship*, 
and samskaras or sacraments* mark the Hindu’s life at each stage from 
birth to death. Sectarian rites may include ceremonies of initiation* (dlksha), 
ceremonial ’baptism’ by aspersion* {abhisheka), and the whispering of the 
cultic formula (mantra) into the ear of the initiate by the guru. 

5 Belief in the guru* or spiritual preceptor. Most Hindu sects have a guru 
system, revering the guru whom they exalt not infrequently to a near-divinc 
status. This is reflected in the almost superstitious popular reverence for 
religious leaders, holy men, sadhus*, mendicants, ascetics, and a dread of 

their supernatural siddhis (powers). t -a 

6. Acceptance of such philosophical notions as the doctrine of the iden y 
of the individual with Brahma, the only True Reality, and the unreality of 
thi: phenomenal world, which is a form of m 5 y^*or illusion 

7. Belief in reincarnation (see eschatology) or the return of 

Lth in a new bodily form, either higher or lower, according to one s kar»M 
or actions, in the previous life. Belief in the saving power of ' 

which redeems one from the fetters of rebirth. Knowle gc, • 

one of several mdrga* or paths to salvation, the most wide y P t 

that of bhakti*, devotion or faith. 

The personal andsocial habits of the Hindusincludeavegctarian diet*, wiUi 

an absolute and unalterable prohibition against the eating of beef and the 
killing of cows*, which are held sacred. Abstinence from alcoholic drinks is 

also enjoined, but not universally observed. 

There are hundreds of sects in Hinduism. The term commonly used for a 
sect is sampraddya, signifying the ’transmission’ of a tradition. It represents 
a body or ^oup of peSons who believe in a traditionary doctrine o^^^ated 
by a teacher and handed down from generation to generation. There ^ 
vLiously said to be two, three, five, six, ten, sixteen, sixty, ^ghty^^- 
one hunted and eight, or one million and eight sects amwg the Hmdu^ 
The latter number also includes the splinter sects within the sects. Of the 
major sects the Vaishnavites have 139 divisions or sub-sects; the Samtes 103, 
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the Saktas 17; the Ganapatyas ii; and the Saurapatas (Surya-worshippejsj 

^ ^S?e named after the deity worshipped (e.g. Vdshija^te after Vishnu. 
Sai^te after Siva); after the title of the fet gum (e.g. Nath^); after fte 
founder's name (e.g. Dadupanthi after Dadu); after some Jstinctive trait 
Ip p Kannhata from the fact that the ears are split); from a basic tenet (e.g. 
Sayatas or materialists); or from the object of their reverence (e.g. Lihga- 

vats from the lihga). , . x < v 

^ Sects are further formed by deviationaiy types of worship within the 
religious system. There are said to be three currents in the evolution of every 
reUrious doctrine. First come the iakshina or right-hand sects (literally 
‘south’ since the right hand is to the south when one faces the sunrise). They 
follow the traditional, orthodox or conversative forms, such as those recog- 
nized by the orthodox Vaishnavites and smaria (law-book) brahmins. The 
right-hand path is called dakshindchara. The second current is the madhyama, 
‘middle’ or householder’s path, neither stringently orthodox nor unorthodox. 
It is liberal in its interpretation of the texts and in its disciplines, and is 
tolerant of other sects. The third is the vdma or ‘left’ path. Sorne derive the 
term from the word vama, ‘woman’, since sex worship is prominent in such 
cults. The left-hand path is called vdmdchdra, and tends to extreme anti- 


nomianism*. 

Heresy or tutTihiktyci is essentially a matter of the ^ecr to which one belongs 
and involves the non-recognition of the tirtha or holy places of other sects. 
It is sometimes spoken of as miihyd-drishti, ‘false-view’. To the strictly 
orthodox Hindu, all sects who do not accept the Vedas are heretical, and to 
the ‘middle’-current worshippers of all sects, the vamachara forms are hereti¬ 
cal. Otherwise the Hindu in general accepts all the major deities of the pan¬ 
theon and adapts himself to syncretic forms of worship. 

Syncretism is found in the ritual of paiichdyatana in which five deities are 
worshipped at the same time {see God); and in the homage paid to composite 
deities like Harihara, Trimurti, Dattatreya and others. Vishnu became 
merged with a number of local gods like Vitthoba of the Maratha country, 
and Tirupati of South India. 3 iva was likewise identified with hundreds of 
local godlings throughout the country, although Saivite syncretism was 
frequently achieved through this deity’s marriage with a local goddess {see 
Min^shi). 
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pTM TERlWDlA, a term used to cover all those regions eastwards of the Indian 
subcontinent to which Hindu and Buddhist missionaries and colonists 
carried the elements of Indian culture in the early centuries of the present 
era. This vast territoiy, constituting the Indian cultural commonwealth, is 
also spoken of as 'Further India’ and ‘Archipelago India’. Indian influence 
made itself felt here from about the second century and lasted till the twelfth 
century ad w'hen it began to w'ane with the rise of Islam. 

The adventurous mariners, colonizers, traders and missionaries who set 
sail from the Indian peninsula came mainly from four areas. Firstly from 
Bengal via the ancient Baleya* port of TamraUpti situated on the wfi^ coast 
of the Ganges delta; the destinations from here were Prome, Pegu and Thatun 
in Burma, and ports in Malaya and Java. Secondly, from the Kalmga ^d 
Golkonda coasts, of which the most important seaport was Palma ne^ 
Ganiam. Thirdly the Coromandel coastal ports such as ° 

Kistna river used by traders and colonists from the Andhra and P^ava 
Soi^riid litiy from Gujarat, especially the port of Broach whence 
^JJterprising merchants from the Saka satrapies and the Chalukyan kmgdom 

went forth to trade with southern Malaya and Java. anrl 

Thi nrhikal areas of Hindu and Buddhist missionary, commercial and 

Prome, Pegu and inarun. ii \ -a. fj,ii in the Mongol mvasion of 

wars marked their association. rramhoia was established in the 

Cambodia: the kingdom of 

second or third centuries ad by a Hm u jayavarman II 

sixth century the Khmers conquered celebrated Angkor Vat 

founded the Angkor dynasty whose rulers built the ceieora 

ws oveSn by the Mon^Uan 

Annamese. wintin states in Malaya from the second 

IStaSnalmia or Malaya;d^pa of the Purioaa, a„d 

in the 

““jiSfYSSmi, 'hadey-land’ or Yava-dvipa. Wey-Uland’ of the 

Rdmdyana and Purajias. colonization of the island 

The native chronicles of Java story a prince 

to a Saha satrapy on '^‘^J.lfstkalnvadedVva about an 75 hut 

from Gujarat named A]i§aka, or A]i the baka,mvau j 


was compelled to withdraw because of a pestilence. Five centuries later in 
ad 603 another Saka prince, accompanied by 5,000 men, later reinforced bv 
a further 2,000 colonists, including cultivators, artisans, warriors, physicians 
and scribes landed in Java and laid the foundations for a great civilization 

In the sixth century the colony of Taruma in West Java, and in the seventh 
century MatarSm in Central Java were established; and in the eighth century 
AD, Sanjaya a Hindu king founded an important state on the island. Between 
the eighth and thirteenth centuries there flourished in the archipelago the 
Sailendra empire of Mahayanist proclivities, which had slowly spread its 
territorial domain from southern Malaya to Java, Bali and southern Borneo 
with its capital at Srivijaya (Palembang in Sumatra). The Sailendras were 
responsible for the building of the great temples of Dieng and Borobodur in 
Java. This empire engaged in a prolonged struggle with the Chola kings. In 
the fourteenth century the Hindu kingdom of Majapahit in eastern Java rose 
to prominence. 

The form of Indian civilization brought to the archipelago differed con¬ 
siderably from that on the Indian mainland. The caste system was virtuallv 
unknown. Indigenous languages were modified by Sanskrit terminology but 
othenvise retained their own basic features. Architecture evolved along its 
own distinctive lines. The Indian ‘colonial empires’ were, in the main, 
centres for the diffusion of cultures from certain parts of India, from Parthia 
and Persia in the west, and from China in the east, contact with which helped 
the peoples of the archipelago to express their own native genius. 

The view that the civilization of Hinterindia was solelj?^ the product of 
Hindu cultural contact is fast losing ground today. The Hindu character of 
that culture has been mainly the result of the Hindu and Buddhist religions 
and of Sanskrit and Pali writings. While scattered areas are known to have 
been colonized by migration of a few thousand .settlers, there is little evidence 
to sugpst any large-scale emigration of Indians to Southeast Asia, and 
according to A. L. Basham, ‘none of the ruling families of early South East 
Asia can be proved to be of Indian descent’ (VI, p. 286). The spread of 
Buddhism, it must be remembered, was to a great e.xtent assisted by the 
labours of Chinese and Central Asian missionaries. 

Before the Hindus appeared on the scene the peoples of Southeast Asia 
were ar from savages. There existed a religion and mythology of considerable 
.^imagination and vitality. They had an ordered political life, exceptional 
naviga lona ability, an advanced system of agriculture and irrigation, and a 
technique. They had their own artistic and dramatic. 

Wh survived practically unaltered to the present day* 

riiinpc^' Buddhism came with the Central .Asian, Indian, and 

comnlPtPh!*hw^"j^’ culture was submerged but was never 

damentaUnth M indigenous cultural and religious modes, fun- 

the outwarrl -iV Indonesian psyche, remained dormant beneath 

«mov.d ^ ‘T?- ot Hindu orthodoxy was 

mZiS “'“''‘I “tchaic forms re- 

flowed the livina ^ tenacious integument beneath which 

Buddha and evfn t ancient ways possibly dating from times before 
minana and even Brahma were heard of. / 
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HIRAMYAKSHA {hiranya-aksha, ‘golden eye’) one of the m^t ^orimdable ^ 
SfSa (demon) kings, an unrelenting enemy of the jiembl^ 

when he spoke and ran to do his bidding. He once dragged the earth to fte 
attorn of the primeval ocean and then threatened to take heaven by sto^ 
?heTnified gJds appealed to Vishiiu who assumed the form of a ^ 

T7^ in thk his third avatdra (incarnation), he plunged mto the 

armed boar, named Emusha, rais^ thrMe bv his twin brother Hiraflyaka^ 
Hiranyaksha was succeeded /x EpJc and Purapic accounts 

Mpn {fiiranya-kcUipu, ‘golden seat). Ac g an,i the king’s 

the palace of pa^ag^which also catalogue the countries, 

prowess is descnbed m lengthy brahmin Bhargavas 

forests and rivers that trembled m fear of l^wath.^lMj^^^ 

were the purohitas He fourfitwth the gods and obtained 

Vasishtha was his hotfs (chief pn^t) He f^ght 

sovereignty of heaven, where he • g neither by man nor beast, 
been grants the boon ^ by night. How hie 

neither inside nor outside a house, neitwr y y 

death was encompassed is told m the ®tory ^ ^ Purauas 

of demons). In a 

explain how he happened to be bom g ^ brahnun 

prLons eristenoe be bad >r\,®°”SSSUd»^»Sred\dtbVan,», 

kamed&*aSannan.HisfonrbrotteBhad 4 ^^d^™ ^ 

and Somaiarman desirous of jommg Jliem m worship to be dis- 

profound meditation and devotion, u j_mned to be bom among them, 
turbed by the daityas, and was theretoe ^d was 

In the war between the daityas and the go ] Prahlada son 

to by the discus of Vishiiu. He was reborn ^, th«^ 

oi Hi^yaka^ipu. Prahlada’s devto to “^^.^ns, and when 

father who tried first to distract him wth v^o^ lemp ^ 

KtbtXg-sf»" :: 


con- 


bum him to death. Through Vishiiu’s intervention Holika herself was 
by fire while Prahlada escaped unhurt. 

At dusk one day the king c^ed his son and demanded to know whv h 
wasted his energies in worshipping Vishnu who was neither omnipotent 
he could not slay him, Hiranyaka^ipu, nor omnipresent since he was not f 
example, in this pillar. Saying this Hiranyaka^ipu contemptuously ki 4 ed 
the pillar on the threshold of the palace with his aU might. To avenge hi 
persecuted devotee and to vindicate his offended majesty Vishnu emerged 
from the pillar in the form of the awe-inspiring Naraaiiiilia or Nrisimha (nara 
or nri, 'man’; simha, ‘lion’) half man and half lion, and in this, his fourth 
avatara, slew the daitya king. Thus HiranyakaSipu was killed neither by man 
or beast but by a man-beast, neither in a house nor outside but on the 
threshold, neither by day nor by night, but at dusk. Prahlada now became 
irin g of the daityas and after his death was united with Vishnu. A Saivite 
sequel to the story states that Narasiihha having overcome Hiranyaka§ipu 
became arrogant and obstreperous and the terrified gods appealed to Siva 
for help. Taking the form of the monster Sarabha, with two heads, two wngs, 
and eight sharp-clawed legs Siva tore Narasiihha to pieces. 

Prahlada’s son was Viiochana who fathered the mighty Bali, a daitya or 
asura monarch of formidable power and great virtue, also known as Mahabali, 
'great Bali’. He married the beautiful princess Vindhyavali, and ruled his 
great kingdom from the capital at Mahabalinuram. Through his austerities 
he soon won sovereignty over the three worlds, heaven, earth and the nether 
regions. Indra appealed to Vishnu to restrain him, and the god was bom as 
Vamana, a ‘dwarf’ son of Ka^yapa and Aditi. In this, his fifth incarnation 
Vishnu appeared before Bali and begged him for as much land as he could 
step over in three paces. The generous Bali gladly acceded to the modest 
request whereupon Vamana took one stride and covered the whole of heaven, 
then another stride and covered the whole earth, and with a third stride 
would have covered the whole underworld, but out of regard for Bali's 
kindness refrained from doing so and allowed him to continue to rule over the 
nether regions. The germ of this legend can be found in the Rig-veda where 
ishnu is represented as taking three strides over heaven, earth and the 
nether world, perhaps symbolizing the rising, zenith and setting of the sun. 

n ou h India the tradition of Bali is still kept alive. His reign is com- 
m^oiuted m Mdabar as the Golden Age of the country, and the national 
iva 0 alabar, Onam, which is celebrated with rejoicing and festivities 
^ week, preserves the memory of this universal sovereign. 
inriiiHp worshipped in Maharashtra, and the songs sung in his honour 
Snl and Bali’s kingdom come’. 

kavSS® descendants were a class of daityas kno^vn as Nivata- 

throuvh ri«nrl^^°^<-^fi^^^-acquired great spiritual power 
said to penances. In the Mahdbhdrata they were 

destroyed by ^ number dwelling in the sea, and were finally 

Books 

See tinder Mythology. 
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r.TftrTi apHY The weakest spot in the whole domain of Ilmdu v/ntirif'. 
BISTOBIOG^.^-^ in the proving ol hi'dory. 

in both the e i P without exception have held this view. 'IV: v/ho e 

?"„« ol SaiSu literature', says Macdoncll, 'is darkened by the shadov, e! 

this defect. -ortninlv not due to the absence of the raw material of 

This shortcoming i unsuroassed abundance. But this abun- 

bistory. since India i^^ the 4 das. Epics and PurSnas. belongs 

dance, found in the . ^nd cosmology, rather than history, and 

to the realm of poetry, yt ^ historicity than they v/ouJd 

„<»t historians ii™,‘h^.^es or the »« 

accord to the exploi s o , ^ about the life and customs of the ancient 

St‘Sre "p”^!:s'fr" E^CS, we can say little lor certain about 

‘li: V:Sri“"n priests 

their patrons and lauding their ““y , y (amndyt) in the sacred 

was thus sometimes preserved, and this mentioning [a 3 ^ 

text provided a slender but embodying 

hymns there ^-Ived " more substan^^^^^^^ Cthus-it-was’) 

:L&ra?m“ but s{interlaced with the fabu- 

bus as b make it of very doubtful ^toncaW^ue. 

Besides this, there is e^ddence Indian 

ancient texts. It is generally ^f^ttedjh^P ^ 
history never advanced beyond discursive opinions along 

Epic ages, and critical commentary w^^co^tod^t ^ brahmini^al theology'. 

Ht"rMSSrr^rr thanU. ^ofessor R. C. Majnmdar, one ol 
modem India’s greatest historians, remarks. 

SxtTany kind, much less such a detailed narrative as we possess m the case 
of Greece, Rome and China', 

In part this weakness was perhaps inherent in the Hindu 
that tended to regard the procession of histoncal events as a ^^nsient 
nanorama unworthy of permanent record. But mostly it w^ due to the 
brahmin’s preoccupation with his own religion, ^d above ^ his 
‘The lack of the historical sense’, says Pargiter, was a 
of the brahmins’. Whereas the Greeks, like the Egyptians, , 

and Arabs, started making authentic records of the pohtical ^d soa^ 
events of their time in genuinely critical historical works at an early st^e m 
their development, the ancient pandits of India were unable to break arvay 
from their absorption in the fictitious and fabulous, and never seem to have 
acquired a discriminating and objective outlook. Our information on Hmdu 
history is largely drawn from Buddhist, Greek. Chinese and Muslim sources. 
Before the Buddhist period Indian histoiy is lost in the mists of a remote 


legendary age. From the Buddhist period on we discern, though faintly h 
outlines of the first Indian republics and the first historical kingdom^ 
hear the debate of the itinerant sophists and watch the education of tb 
prince. We see the farmer and the fowler, the potter and the goldsmith th 
baker and the weaver, the queen and the courtesan, the hermit with matted 
hair, the itinerant almsman, and we know that they are moulded of the Uvine 
stuff of India. If all this at times falls somewhat short of the vigorous pagean- 
(ly of the Greek chronicles, we can nonetheless feel the pulse of India*s 
earliest authentic history. Indian history may be said to commence with 
Buddhist writings, and the historicity of Epic and Puranic events begins to 
be acceptable only when Buddhist records confirm them. 

But the Buddhist period is comparatively short-lived, and is in any case 
soon vitiated by the brahmin bias. Court chroniclers who carried on the 
tradition of the ancient rhapsodists took over also their penchant for marvels 
and wonders. Mythology is the framework of their fanciful outpourings, 
replete as they are \vith eulogies of patrons and heroes, and theological and 
moral didacticism. 

The Puranas* do contain some historical material, but this is so overlaid 
withl myth that it cannot be classed as history. One of the earliest works of 
the Parana type dating from about 50 BC is the Yuga Pur ana, a semi- 
historical account buried in an astronomical* treatise called the Gargl- 
samhita. Probably of Greek inspiration it is one of the first sources of Indo- 
Greek history found in India. 

Bana’s Harsha-charita (ad 650) the earliest of the historical kdvyas, about 
the life of the Buddhist king Harsha, though a masterpiece of its kind is not 
strictly history. Vakpati’s Gaudavaho (ad 730) another kavya written in a 
supremely bad style records the victory of his patron Yaiovarman of Kanauj* 
over Gauda. Nothing more with any pretensions to history is produced till 
four centuries later in the writings of Bilhana (1130) and Kalhana* (1160), 
both Kashiniris. The former is inaccurate and unreliable, and the latter’s 
Rdjataramgini represents the only Sanskrit chronicle which can lay claim to 
being regarded as history. But again, his uncritical acceptance of the legen-' 

ly and the fabulous makes him a very inconsiderable figure among his- 
tonans in general. The historical work of the Jain monk Hemachandra* is 
i? y a strong Jain bias. In Chand Bardai's Prithvirdj Rdso (1180) the 
11^ T Rajputana reaches its peak, but it is of purely local sig- 
for^o^fetoy^^^*^^*^ lacking the sweep and sobriety that makes 

hanIJr histoy throughout the Hindu period remains a priestly or 

brahmin Predisposition to propagate the virtues of the 

cilTsSonf/n^ w "^th flattering chronicles is in most 

of his a?e rennrfi Muh^mad al-Birunl, one of the shrewdest observers 

attention to the hiftn” f India says, ‘The Hindus do not pay much 

chronological things. They are careless in relating the 

are at a loss thev inva " w ^nd when pressed for information and 
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any clear picture is to be obtained of 


tl e history of India before the Muslim conquest. The Muhammadan records 
on the other hand are full; names are recorded without mythological ancestry, 

and verifiable dates appear consistently from now on. , 

With the advent of the Europeans Indian history is revealed as if suddenly 
illuminated. European and especially English historians not only wrote 
contemporary history but delved deep into the past, recreating the colo'irfuj 
Leeanf of ancient Ufe. Their objective and discipUned scholarship brought 
Lfer for the first time into the tangled confusion of India s mhentance. 
aiSU the coming of the British,’ says Rawlinson, 'the history of the pre- 
M h^mmadan period of India did not exist’. The credit for unravelhng the 
skein of India’s hoary ancestry, and the restoration of 

Poes in the main, to British scholars. A reinterpretation of f cr®d recor J 

recovered to us by the devoted labours of European scholars . 


f-u 1 , 1 TT N The Beeinnings of hidian Historiography. Calcutta. 1944- 

Review, Calcutta, January, I95i> PP- 35 30. 

history. The earli^t trac^ ^^iSave be^dkeovCTeS v^ous parts 
mesolithic and neolithic These stone age reUcs 

of tho country as far ap^t “ “Ltric inhabitants of the 

considerable Dravidian element. emerged the Vedic form of 

Then followed the Aryan migrati contacts were maintained. 

dviitotion. From the Vedre ^r^ E^UanT Phoenicians. Jews, the 
Chiefly through commerce, wth the Egypti 


peoples of Mesopotamia, and the Magas of south Iran. In 518 bc part 
northwest India, the Panjab and Sind, were incorporated into the 
empire of Darius. From this time to the Hun invasion in ad 510 a thouS^ 
years later, north-western India never cea.sed to be occupied by alien invade 
many of whom penetrated deep into the heart of the country and foundS 
powerful kingdoms. 

The Epic period described in the Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrata extends fro 
the lu.ee Vedic age to about the time of the Greeks, when it begins to mer^ 
with the early historical kingdom of Magadha (650-28 bc). This period is 
associated with the growth of Buddhism and Jainism, with the flourishing 
republican states known as the Janapadas, with the invasion of Alexander 
the Great (326 bc), the rule of the Seleucids, the reign of A^oka, and the 
establishment of the Bactrian Greeks in north-western India. 

Another wave of foreign invasion followed. By the beginning of the present 
era the Parthians were ruling west of the Indus plains. They were contem¬ 
porary with the Kushans who conquered the Pan jab, and were supplanted 
by the Sakas. The Gupta dynasty (ad 320-470) ruled effectively for little 
more than half a century and owed a great deal to the cultures of these 
Central Asian predecessors, as well as to Rome. The Guptas were in turn 
overcome by the Huns (c. ad 500) who had for years been harassing the 
outskirts of their empire. A semblance of unity was again restored to India by 
Harsha (d. 647) a contemporary of Muhammad, Prophet of Arabia. 

Less than a century after Muhammad's death the Arabs invaded Sind. The 
chief bulwark against the Muslim onslaught were the Rajputs, descendants 
of the Hunnish settlers and related tribes, who had intermarried with indi¬ 
genous Indian families. These Rajput tribes included famous dynastic lines 
such as the Maitrakas, Chahamanas, Chandellas, GShadavalas of Kanauj, 
Guhilas, Paramaras, Pratiharas, and the Rathors. 


In the Deccan and South India many sovereign states had been established, 
chief of them being the Andhra kingdom (225 BC—ad 225). The Pallavas, who 
also set themselves up in the South, were believed to have come originally 
from the northwest and may have been of Persian stock. Other important 
d5mKties were the Kalihgas and the Eastern Gangas of Orissa, the Chalukyas, 
Vakatakas, and Rashtrakutas of western India, the Palas and Senas of 
Bengal, the Gangas and Hoysalas of Mysore, and the Keralas, Pandyas and 
0 ^ 0 the extreme south. The Vijayanagar empire for long opposed the 
Muslims until it was brought to an end in 1565 at the battle of Talikota. 

Th r ^ attenuated scale, by the Nayyakas. 

e usiims had meanwhile entrenched themselves in all parts of the 

inflnpZl altering the character of Indian culture. Their 

t)eror-5 \r fh® period of the Moghuls whose great em- 

left an imm’ ^ayto, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
the Maratiin«°^ i, hentage. Aurangzeb received strong opposition from 

li^afanfwho!^' the b^At promise of 

chronicles Th#i la constitutes a brief and lustreless interlude in Indian 

Eurooeans whn Indian history is marked by the advent of the 

permanent contart centuries brought India in direct and 

permanent contact ivith the civilization of the westerl world. 
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HOSSB. The prototype of this ephod 

r^d as a r«ult of a eeeret rf the 

it ^ once a winged creature, wtoe m hid it ti'® 

anusvara {see mystic syllables) ^ j„ring the Churning of the Ocean 

celestial ocean of mi^. It ^P^^ ^^Sfthe god decided to give it to 

and was taken by India for horse to keep it coined 

mankind. He therefore s ^ ^ ^ taming horses was entrusted to a 

to earth for the service of men. “^e t ^ 

sage who fed his ammak on ^ven the title of Salihotra (see 

iSHhotra {rict-m the present kali-yuga. Vishnu wiU 

below). It IS believed th traiti* ridine on a white horse, 

appear in his last incarnation ^ n ® d at the Churning of the 

One legend has it th^ when t d^-^e is a tradition that hors« 

Ocean, the asura chief Bah from whom the devas (gods) learned 

were tot t^®d. “"^it^Lfr^ed to India in pre-^ig-vedic 

the art. This animal of the s , ‘Indian’ animal. There are re- 

Snes. but was seldom “ t^^^yTorses in the ^ig-veda. but 

ferences to horses a»d^-^^^°^.7^evSrior used the horse only to get 

to the battlefield; it w^^^upy a more present place 

From the Epic period m chiiot races; the hor^ of 

in the army, and is ^o ^Pj^ouTfor their all-round exceU^ce. 

Bablika, Kamboja and ^“'‘^ . x-synerintendent of horses who maintamed 

to Marny™ „.drtaieback, dMaWfS toe^e. “4 


“to! bits ware also used. Be ore 

horses were made to , jn establishing the supremacy of kinp 

The horse played an importo j.^owed, and names such as Aivapafa 
and in the sacrificial *^d Ha^aya (horsy) probably r^te 

Lrse-lord). Hayagriva WeVf to steppe. The v^ous 

to a totemic period of a ho^^^ ^t^ha or horse-sacnfice may 

Vedic horse ceremomes. esj^c ommphagous sects 

belong to to same penod. The cunous 



like tlie Kapalikas who eat practically anything, including snakes, monke 
and even human flesh, will not touch horse flesh as food, may also be conn^’ 
ted with these ancient times. Equine motifs are prominent in the architect 
of the Orissan temple of Konarak and the temple sculpture of Vijayana?^*^^ 
Several manuals on the care, training and breeding of horses, with dissert 
tions on the significance of their colour, their auspicious and inauspicio^ 
marks, their proportions and gait, the selection of horses names, and so forth 
were attributed to ancient authors. Among them the ^dlihotram by the sac ’ 
Salihotra mentioned above; the Aivasdslra by Nala; the Asvachikitsa by 
Nakula, the Asvdyurveda by Gana, and the Asva-vaidika by Jayadatta. ^ 
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HORSE SACRIFICE, or as it is known in Sanskrit, the asvamedha, was a special 
soma rite performed by kings of ancient India for extending their dominion 
obtaining offspring or atoning for a sin. Preparations for the main sacrifice 
lasted for over a year and the attendant rituals were extremely elaborate. 

The first asvamedha was said to have been performed by Brahma at 
Prayaga (Allahabad) to commemorate his recovery of the Vedas wluch had 
been lost. At the request of the gods, who were now jealous of the sanctity 
accorded to Prayaga, Brahma performed a second asvamedha with ten 
horses at a spot in Banaras named after the incident the Da^a^vamedha 
Ghat, thus giving Banaras greater merit than Prayaga. 

The oOTfl or sacrificial horse was selected with great care, and had to be a 
young male preferably white in colour. It was bound and bathed, consecrated 
with fire and offered different kinds of wheat cakes for three days. It was then 
set free to wander about at will, accompanied by an escort of princes and 
retainers. If the ceremony was being performed for purposes of aggrandise- 
i^nt the wauderings of the horse became a ritual feature of aggressive intent. 
The king with his army followed the horse, and all the territory through 
which the animal passed was claimed as the king’s domain. If the territory 
happened to belong to another ruler that ruler had either to establish his 
soverei^ty by battle or submit to the invading king. If all went well the king 
re irae in triumph with horse and army before the completion of one year. 

umg heir absence the continuity of the ceremonies had to be main- 
asvarnom, u return of the horse the final stage of the 

aiippn niQx^ A -I” subsequent proceedings the mahishi or chief 

with ^ significant role. The last phase of the sacrifice was inaugurated 

bowl washed his mouth in a golden 

cuin whJp a h ""‘I himself on the lap of the chief 

qZZ W an After this the king and chief 

sun at dawn ^ before the sacred fire, and welcomed the rising 

th^horse’s^^a^^ queens entwined pearls or coins into 

head the spron^^ ^ anointed the animal, the chief queen the 

head, the second queen the back and beUy, and the third the rump and tail. 
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The fourth queen just looked on, doing nothing. On the same day a number 
If animals were sacrificed, fowls, goats, cows and camels. Some speak of a 
^der variety of offerings, ‘from the elephant to the bee (I, p. 253); dom^tic 
W wild animals, birdsffish and reptUes, totalling 609 animals m all, perh^s 
m human being. Then followed the sacnfice of the horse. It is not clear 

and the chie deity’s ‘seed’ She lay in the sacrificial pit and both 

be impregnated with the deity s took hold of the 

queen and cadaver were ruotfons of union with the animal and 

horse’s member and wen /ttt „ gQi This was followed by an 

performed other apts o rmd the other queens 

SonflSL fatWy'SS (II, P. 80) for bringing prosperity to the 

, 1 .1 nssst «dth a metal needle the lines of dissec- 

. Thereafter the niahtshi marked out with oj the animal was 

tion on the carcass, the other and the 

'rl'SdStS'b^ed^S sa^fice was brought to an end with the chanting 

“‘nrheUeved that the performance ^dS^aillS^ 

enable a mortal kmg to become supreme over^^ performanpe of each sacrifice 

mastery over the j of a historical king.having carnfed 

took more than a year there is no r sacrifice a hundred horses at a 

out the full century, montrchs who performed the single 

single ceremony. Anmng e 1 g Khuavela of Kalinga, Sataka^ 

a^vamedhawerePush^traof theS Bhavanaga of the 

of the Satavahanas, Pravaxasena , -jj The last aivamedha was 

Bharasivas, and the Gupta emperor 

offered by the ruler of Jaipur in Rajputana in 
eighteenth century ad. 


^T'chatterji, S. K. «/• Tke Cultural Heritage of In^ia, Calcutta. Kev. Ed., 
n. Cha^luri, J. B. m Posi.o« of Wo^r^en in VeMc Ritual. Calcutta. 2nd Ed., 

III. oi^upta, S. B. Obscure Religious Cults. Calcutta, 1946. 

{See also ufid&y Sacrifice.) 

HOBTIOIILTUBK. The ^ of bu?^St^ 



preference has ever been for nature s untamed and trackless jungle r tii 
than the graceful bower. In the hermitages and forest retreats descril^H • 
older writings the gardens, if any, were permitted to grow in wild profus* 
and even today it is the large exotic blooms and heavy scents, the lotus 
the marigold, and ‘the air laden with the perfume of jasmine’, that evok*^*^ 
response from the people of India. If the private householder today grow^ ^ 
garden it is more often than not for pumpkins and brinjals rather than th^ 
rose and lily, a preference perhaps conditioned by economic and ecological 
factors. 

In the Buddhist period we hear of groves {udydna), parks and public and 
palace gardens, but accounts of them suggest Iranian, Greek, and to a lesser 
degree even Chinese influences. The really cultivated garden, treasured for its 
own sake, came with the Persians, perhaps the greatest garden artists of 
antiquity. Megasthenes’ description of the garden in the palace of Patali- 
putra, with its flowering trees and shrubs, shady groves and bowers, and its 
birds and fishes, shows clearly the inspiration of Achaemenian Iran. This 
tradition is preserved among their modem descendants, the Parsees, and 
today many of the most beautiful civic gardens in India are the result of 
Parsee enterprise and generosity. 

With the coming of the Moghuls horticulture was once more taken in hand 
on a country-wide scale, and the exquisite gardens designed or inspired by 
them to be found in Lahore, Kashmir, Agra and Mysore, remain a source of 
pride and beauty to this day. The British with their characteristic love of 
‘fringed pool and ferned grot’, carried on the tradition and laid out many 
gardens in ‘the Moghul fashion’, themselves adding new elements to the 
horticultural art of India. It is generally felt that since Independence there 
has been an appreciable decline in the standards and maintenance of public 
and private gardens in the country. 
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HOT & COLD. An important concept in the study of awrveda and esoteric 

the ‘temperature’ inherent in things. AU 
iwh ‘ \ classified as possessed of varying degrees of heat 

treatment consists in giving the patient the 
aSd roH Thus hot diseases need cold foods and cold drugs, 

have been j e reverse. The basis of this form of treatment was said to 
velooed hv Greeks (hence called Yunani), but it was de- 

intolndia^hv+b and Avicenna, and first introduced 

cold foods^W fourteenth century. The catalogue of hot and 

stdSs£'“ ^-tended and brought up to date by 

ev^orat^aiS^^^^^ action is to warm, melt, destroy, 

of the bodv heart, blood and liver are the hot constituents 

Hot temZaSSl «*«rtion, hot baths, anger, worry. 

Hot temperaments are febrile, easily fatigued, thirsty, have a bitter taste in 
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the mouth and are uncomfortable in summer. Hot diseas is include typhoid, 
measles scarlet fever, smallpox, whooping cough. Fnu s are; multemes, 
Ses ’grapes, figs, dates (very hot), nuts. Vegetables: c^obage cauhflower, 
asoara^s, celery, radish, leeks, onions, garlic, olives, cairots, potatoes. 
Cereal?\vheat in any form, cakes and pastries, macarom, tapioca. Bever^es: 
tea chocolate, cocoa, whiskey. Meats; mutton, lamb, ctacken, pigeon, hver, 
kidiiey, pork. Dairy products; butter, cream, eggs. MisceUaneous; honey 

the pTpiVS^°^°h and water. Its action is to free^ 

finpinsh Phlegm hair and bone are the cold constituents of the bo y. 

buttermilk, cheese. , j ^ diseases was also 

At a later dale a further Sr* ^ associated 

developed but was never Lni and hard, stable 

^vith fire and earth, has the tef aid i^ are activity and 

and resistant. It is found in the ham wSting. Hot water and 

S'^Suy Sl^tdhy K fejomd^''Sl' 

meat are puBy. loose, and desire plenty of sleep. 

There «e also subsidfary hTr sdWvided into Hot and 

, ^^nrand^®of 

t?^nSS to J ushman categories, and cures 
prescribed accordingly. 
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HOYSALA (1006-1343) or ^°y®g^dhSLreforelJmetimes spoken of as the 
the ruins of the ^l'^'^^",®^ZJjitional founder was §ala (1006) a Jain who. 
Later Chalukya dynas^. Its tjaddional ^ tiger to save 

according to the legend, m spite of lus exempted him from 

the life S an ascetic He ^ fixed his capital at 

certain vows and bade him Halebid, i.e. Old Capital, and 

Dvarasamudra (or ^^orasamu a)^^^ Belur a few miles to the west of 
developed two rehgious cratres^ 

Halebid, and the ofter at g^Hoysalas attained great prominence. 

Under Vish^uvatdhana (c. 1050) the noysai 


subjugated llic neighbouring principalities, conquering i)aits of the -i 
country. Four Hoysala kings were named BaUala, hence the dynasty is'^T'* 
known by this alternative name. _ '‘“o 

The last notable monarch of th-- line was Vira Ball^a HI (1292-1342) 
in the year 1310 while at the zenith of his power and influence was^ c ^ 
fronted with the menace of Malik Kafur, general of Ala-ud-din Khilji K 
capitulated to Kafur, surrendered all his temple treasures, submitted t 
having a Hoysala prince taken as hostage (he was returned two yeai-s late 
and continued as a vassal of the Delhi Sultanate. It is .said that this humilia¬ 
tion made him decide upon a course of determined action that was to keci' 
^Muslim influence in the South at bay for several centuries. He is believed to 
have suggested the fortification of the town that after\vards became Vijava- 
nagar* as a stronghold of Hinduism against the tide of Muslim conquest. He 
himself finally perished at the hands of the Muslims in 1342. 

The Hoysalas aro notable for having raised some unique temples in 
Mysore in a highly embellished, florid style. The best examples of their art arc 
a groui> t)f temples built from the twelfth century onwards at Belur, espe¬ 
cially the Chenna Kesava temple built in 1133 by Vishnuvardhana on liis 
conversion from jainism to Vaishnavism; the double temple of Hoysale,svara 
at Dorasamudra (1224); and the trijilc-shrined Kesava temple (1260) at 
Somnathpur. 

The typical Hoysala temple is stellar in plan, being raised on a polygonal, 
or star-shaped plinth. The temple consists of the main cell of garbJta-griha, a 
vestibule and central hall. The structure stands on a platform known as a 
jagali, often five feet in height, very elaborately sculptured, and about 
twenty feet wide, which also serves as an ambulatory. Rising from the 
jagatl are the exterior pillars of the hypostyle hall. These pillars were pro¬ 
duced mechanically by turning on a lathe, an early example of mass produc¬ 
tion. Many of the temples lack tower and superstructure which along with the 
broad horizontal mouldings gives them an appearance of dwarfishness. 

The highly ornate temple sculpture is quite unique. Its stone is a kind of 
steatite which is very’’ soft when quarried and lends itself to fine work, but 
lardens when exposed to sun and air for some time. Many of the hundreds of 
si^atures of their artists; forty are signed by Malitamma, 
V.- k carvings are the work of Jakanacharya. Along the plinth on 

w 1C the temple stands run a number of horizontal sculptured bands, 
usua y ananged in a specific order: the lowest band depicts elephants, the 
nex s«r f as or leogryphs, then horsemen, then floral patterns, then birds or 
xen, en ^otesque masks or kirtwtukhas] at eye level are scenes from the 
^ border of ydlis, half-lion, half-elephant creatures. 

* spcimens of Hoysala sculpture are seen in the figure brackets 
of the pillars at the side of every screen on the 
tribhaJan ^ "tu* images are usually female figures in the 

urieau;fllpj^ Prodigality of ornamentation in the Hoysala friezes is 
ivoiw-worlfP^^^^^^ ^ India. It is more like the art of the goldsmith, 
a wealth of ^^dMwood-carver than that of a worker in stone. It displays 

tassellated “*ricately wrought; pendants, beaded headdresses, 

tassellated girdles. aU of exquisite and precise workma^hip. 
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Fergusson places the Halebid temple and the classic simpUcity of the 
Parthenon at the two extremes of architectural art. 
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human sacrifice was performed in ancient India ^ in ™ost of the 
• world to secure good crops, immunity against epidemics, fertihty in 

ancient ™ and to propitiate the deities. One 

rr^"vSlev^ shows seven victims fully adorned ready for the sacrifiM. 

under treesLd the corpses ,he„ taken to the 

several respects to the Vedic usually a brahmin or kshattnya 

victim in place of the anima . allowed royal privileges for 

bought at the price of a thousand he had to remain 

one year, when all his desires were end of this time 

chaste. At the sacnficial ceremony w^ stranried. The chief queen then lay 
he was ritually stabbed by ^ ^ere covered with a 

down beside the dead body ot the act of onion 

cloak, after which the facrificer exho colloquy as in the a 5 va- 

with the deceased. This was followed y person was given a piece 

medha. Thereafter Jj!'^The sttaPatZ Brdhmana alludes to a 

whether this was merely a Jcrifice in which the victim 

The Dronasakha Jdtaka desonbes hodv cut open, his entrails 

was knocked unconscious, his eyes gouged o , pf a tree. The 

talran out and hong Uku.uf“‘ 

sacrificer then dipped fes ^f “JJ®tates that Jarasandha* imprisoned 

impression on the tree. The a .. jptepding to 'slaughter them like 

a hnndtcd kings in the SS-onLn of Kpishpa.— 

catUe', bnt they s^^Sly "Oman sacri^ ntes 

In some cases cannibahsm was cioseiy Hi There are 

although it was that tell of cannibalism, apart from 

numerous legends_ m Hmdujn man-eating. The sage Agastya 

those about the rdkshasas\v^ ■K’nlmashapada* was a cannibal; Korravm, 
once ate the flesh of a appetites. Dama fed the 

said to be the mother of Karttikeya 



officiating brahmins at the funeral rites of his father Marutta* with human 
fl“sh; Uflnara* slew and cooked his owm son and would have eaten his flesh to 

please a brahmin guest. <. • +i.. ,i • r t 

Human sacrifice played an impr. lant part in the worship of female deities. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang (c. ad 630) narrowly escaped being 
sacrificed to Durga by some Ganges pirates and was only saved_by a sudden 
storm. The Silappadigdram, a Tamil classic by the poet Ilaiigo (c. ad 650) 
speaks of a sacrifice of one thousand goldsmiths to a goddess in order to avert 
p^ilence, famine, and drought, as a result of which huge torrents of rain fefl 
and famine was averted. Bana (c. ad 650) in his Harshacharila refers to the 
sale of human flesh in his time. The Brahmdnda Purdna (c. ad 700) speaks 
of the goddess Lalita who cut off the heads of seven rakshasas and made them 
into a garland by weaving their hair together. Bhavabhuti (c. ad 730) in his 
Mdlatt-Mddhava describes how the hero saves his sweetheart in the nick of 
time from being sacrificed to the goddess by certain Aghori priests. In fact the 
hero himself tries to win the favour of the ghouls of the cemetery with an • 
offering of human flesh. The Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva (c. 1070) gives 
instances of human sacrifice in honour of the goddess Chandika or Chamunda 
(see below). 

In medieval times too, human sacrifices were performed for various reasons. 
All underground treasure was regarded as the property of serpents and 
chthonic demons, and if mined or removed from the earth nothing less than a 
human sacrifice, it was believed, could placate these spirits. Similarly, a 
bridge over a large river or even a fast-flowing stream could not be built 
without offering a human victim to the river spirit. In theory the execution 
of every criminal was a kind of sacrifice and the opportunity was taken on 
such occasions to ritualize the procedure so that the condemned might be' 
transfigured into a victim and take with him the sins of the community. It 
was not unusual for a man to dedicate and offer himself to the goddess in a 
ritual suicide. Rites of suttee*, jauhar, the murders committed by thugs* and 
other criminal communities often assumed the sacrosanctity of human 
sacrifice. 

Certain seasons, conjunctions of planets or certain important occasions had 
to be celebrated by slaying a victim, and where volunteers were not forth¬ 
coming force was resorted to. Says Basham, ‘We read of girls being kid¬ 
napped to serve as human sacrifices in secret rites’; and pilgrims and way- 
farers were not infrequently waylaid by emissaries of murder cults to provide 
victims for the insatiable deities. Among savavddu followers, several sects 
(e.g. the Kdpsiikas) practised human sacrifice followed by a cannibalistic 
“dso ffid certain primitive Indian tribes, like the Kolarian* Birkor. 

The Kalika-Purdi^a (c. ad 1350) embod3dng much ancient lore gives many 
etails about the performance of human sacrifices. It states, ‘Animals of all 
’ ^ proper oblations to the goddess. But by the sacrifice of a human 
victim Devi is pleased for a thousand years, and by the sacrifice of three for 
him^ed thousand years.' The bound victim was first placed before the 
g d^ (Cha^^ or Chanda) in a ceremony of dedication and the goddess 
worshipped with flowers, sandal-paste and other gifts. The victim was then 
, ought to the sacrificial altar, made to face east while the sacrificer standing 


north of him and facing north said over his left shoulder, ‘0 man, through my 
good fortune you have been chosen for a great purpose. I salute you for you 
have been created to be a sacrificial rdctim, and by offering you to the 
goddess Chandi, I, as the giver, am enabled to destroy all evil.’ He then placed 
flowers on the victim’s head and took up the consecrated sword or axe. 
Repeating in a loud voice at rising pitch the formula, 'Orii hum phot’, he 
severed the victim’s head. Omens were read from the way the head fell and 
the cries the victim uttered as the blade descended and from his excretions. 

The blood was collected in an earthen or metallic vessel, and the head was 
Placed on a salver of gold, sUver, copper, brass or wood, but not of iron. A 
lamp was set over the head which was then placed before the miage of 
Chajidi and the image besprinkled with blood. 

Records of human sacrifice taking place are available till weU into the 
modem period. During the construction of a dam at Vijayanagw the ruler 
Krishnadeva Raya (c. 1520) ordered a sacrifice of prisoners. At the dedication 
of'the Kamakhy’a temple in Kamarupa* in 1565. one hundred and forty men 
were sacrificed and their heads offered on salvers of copper to the gojd^. 

In certain parts of Cooch Bihar the victim’s head i^ed to be 
goddess on a golden platter and the lungs cooked and eaten by such Ch^^a 
vogis as were present, while the royal family partook of a smaU of 

ric? cooked in his blood. The Muslims found human sacrifice common 
"Rpripal till the end of the seventeenth century. 

The cimSl Kachan, Deori, and other related tribes ol 

than twenty-five men were immokted by ^ ^ oji a smg 

famous shrine of Dante^van a girl to Durg§. Almost until 

pattam, at his consecration m " "f^f oTthe jS 

the advent of British rule m the lat .1 -f v jQ! at Taniore (V, p. 213). 

used to be sacrificed every Friday m the temp f ^uch as the Sukala, 

Several tribes, particularly of Cnmmal ^uen 

Brinjari, and Lamba^i of the west Decern coa^ Sid ^edatory 

rifices as tld'toTi M^Shas were counted amongst the most 

^^me Jites The victL of their rites was generaUy a waysMe 

S:^:r"SS,ht ^d bn^d^^jlj 

danced round b™. singing^a^stouting^tm^ offering 

The Khonds, a _ -uccess in war, to ensure good crops, and 

to Taripennu the earth goddess, fo sacrifice, as it was call^. 

freedom from misfortune ^d di • dignity for many weeks pnor 

the victim was treated wi*b p anointed with ghee 

to the event. On the appomted day he was riea 



and turmeric, and decorated with flowers. To ritual dancing and tlie ch- f 
of verses he was then sacrificed by being cut to pieces or strangled 'th ^ 
rites were suppressed with great difficulty, and today buffaloes are si 
tered by the Khonds in place of human victims. 

Such substitute sacrifices are now often performed in areas where h 
.sacrifices once prevailed. The ritual killing of animals like buffaloes and 
in place of men, the mutilation of human limbs, scarification and incisio 
the body, the magical transference of victims, are all forms of substU t 
sacrifice. A woman may offer a few drops of her own blood* for the recov'^*^ 
of her husband or child from sickness. Among the Morasu, a peasant caste^*^ 
the Reddi clan belonging to the Telugu country, a custom prevails by whi h 
on certain occasions such as marriage or birth, a member of the family must 
amputate at least one joint of one or two fingers of the right hand at the 
temple of Bhairava, possibly a relic of the human sacrifice. 

In another substitutionary rite an animal is offered to the goddess in nlac 
of an enemy. Throughout the lengthy ceremony the name of the enemy is 
called, thus infusing by the power of repeated mantras, the body of the 
animal with the soul of the enemy. The axe is invoked with sacred verses and 
the victim slain. It is believed that this will deprive the enemy of life wherever 
he may be. Till recently such rites were performed by the Kapalika and other 
left-hand sects. 
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physiological system, like the Greek, is based on the 
fthrp 7 hiim/!™'\^^^’ .^^"skrit, dosha. In Ayurveda* the tri-dosha 

and dhaiu^ rh theories of the gunas (inherent qualities*) 

phtsS ^ ^ '^‘’^has are the ‘flotiing' elements of the 

hSv functioning. Perfect 

correct balanL ^ ho^fy und a healthy mind, are attained by a 

A fourth bile, tvind and phle^. 

school but did not find «). was added under the influence of the Galenic 
centuiy a d. general acceptance, and was abandoned by the tenth 

follow when'mie^oML^^dlJih^^ defect, and diseases are believed to 

imbalance of the doshas thprpf ^ "’^j^i^ctioning or disproportionate. ^ 
health, 'unequal' temnpra manifests itself in the individual as ill* 

® ^ ngmates m the liver, is sativic (pure) in quality*, and 






is greasy, fiery, sharp, fluid, acrid. It prevails in middle age, and is ‘deranged’ 
by mental strain, anxiety, or grief, by ‘excessive repetition of mantras, 
aspiring to the prerogatives of a higher caste, frequent joume}^ or crossing of 
rivers, and gambling’. Those having pitta predominant are proud, bold; vain. 
‘They dream of lightning, fire and the like, and are not much sought after by 
women.’ There are five kinds of pitta controlling the digestion, excretion. 


respiration, sight and skin. 

VAYU or Vata (wind), originates in the heart, is rajasic (energizing) in 
quality, and is dry, clear, cold and mobile. It is manifest in all the bodily 
winds. Vayu prevails in advanced age, is increased by eating pungent foo^, 
and is ‘deranged’ by too much movement and exertion, ‘by fighting with 
strong men, falling from a height, venery, excessive nocturnal study, riding 
on elephants or horses, restraining the outlet of wind, fae^s, urine, semen, 
and holding back vomiting, sneezing, belching and tears’. Those wth an 
excess of vayu are ‘addicted to music, joking, hunting and polite conversa¬ 
tion’. There are several kinds of vayu (see wind). 

KAPHA or sleshma (phlegm, mucus), originates in the lungs is lamastc 
(suppressing) in quality; heavy, cold, oily, slug^sh and sweet. It is formed 
from the bodily greases, fluids and other secretions. It prevails in childhOT 
and sweet food increases it. It is ‘deranged’ by gluttony, sloth and apathy, 
and also ‘by frequent baths, sleeping with one’s feet to the east; eatmg lent^ 
during the fuU moon, and stepping on elephant dung .A proper proportion 
of kapha makes men intelligent, trustworthy, faithful. Those with an exc^ 
of kapha ‘dream of lotus-coloured ponds, and have many sperms, sons and 
servants’. There are five kinds^of kapha lubricating the stomach, hea , 
tongue, head and joints. 


Books 

See under Ayurveda. 

HUNS fAD 4 ‘?o-s 65) a nomadic, predatory people of Ceritral Asia, one br^ch 
S^hom iSo^ls’the Ephthaflte or White Huns, called Htin^]>y 
Itra settieT^n the Oxus, harried the borders of the Persi^ ^d Ba^n 
Idnedoms and gradually drifted into the mountainous north-west oj. 
Fin^g the ferSe Indian plains much to their Ulmg they 
country. At first their progress was halted by 

eunta but their subsequent incursions began to be earned out with su^ 

other local rulers, and mstalled S hpart of the crumbling Gupta 

secondcapi.alatE.an ^rbn. eL 

realin.' He was a man of sa^tic ““P'^ Mihiraffula the Attila of India, 
worse was his son Mihiratoda , ^-’quality. One of his 

whose savagery was unmitigated by any redeeming quau y 
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amusements was to have elephants roUed do^ a precipice so that he 
enjoy their sufferings. His brutal persecution of the Buddhists and V 
continued atrocities against his subjects aroused the people. A confederar 
of Indian princes headed by the Indo-Saka Ya§odharma, king of Malw- 
(see Ujjain), defeated him in ad 528 and compeUed him to retire to Kashn* 
where he ended his days. 

The end of over a century of Hun depredations was finally effected in 
their defeat by the Turks and Persians under Khusrau Anushirvan, in a 
battle fought on the Oxus in ad 565. By this time the Gupta Empire had 
dwindled to a fragment and a number of petty states arose. These states 
continued their independent existence for some decades until the creation of 
the kingdom of Kanauj. 

An important Hun tribe were the Gurjara (or Gujar) who entered India 
about the fourth century ad and gave their name to Gujarat, the region 
where they settled dowm and became Hinduised. The area had been ruled 
successively by the Bactrians, Parthians, Kushans, Sakas and Huns. It rose 
to prominence again when the early Muslim invasions shifted the forefront of 
India’s defences to Gujarat. Several famous dynasties with Gurjara affilia¬ 
tions were established in India, such as the Chalukyas*, Solankis*, Mait- 
rakas* and Pratiharas*. Today Gujar is the name of a humble grazier caste. 

From this and other Hun tribes there arose, largely as a result of inter¬ 
marriage with the local indigenous population, the gallant Rajput* tribes, 
famous in the history of medieval India, as well as the Dogras, Jats, and 
several other kshattriya* castes. The Modh were the priestly caste of the sun¬ 
worshipping Gurjaras, whose modem survivals are the Modh brahmins of 
Gujarat. Many intermarried with 4 udras and thus became the ancestors of the 
Modaka or Modh bania caste, whose outstanding members were Hema- 
chandra and M. K. Gandhi. The town of Modera is said to retain their name. 
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ITOLATRT has ^ways been an mtegral part of the Hindu religion. Some form 
0 1 ol worship, including homage to the lihga, seems to have been prevalent 
among the pre-Aryans, who were condemned by the Aryan newcomers as 
wors ppers of the phallus. Speaking of the Indus Valley culture Sir John 
says. The people of Mohenjodaro had not only reached the stage of 
aQ their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 

aswellasmtheaniconic'. ^ 

opinion regarding the adoration of idols by the 
andMaj^fiUe hymns make no allusion to idol worship, 

the^ idolatry did not exist among them. ‘The reUgion of 

o ’ “ ‘^®pl^red, ‘knoAvs no idols.’ The Jdbala Upanishad says, 
mages are meant only as aids to meditation for the ignorant’. Some 
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authorities, however, find references to images of gods in the Vedic hymns. 

It is likely that the Aryans had no images to start with, but acquired them 
after conUct with the native Indians, and in due course became full-fledged 

idolaters themselves. , , . xt. 

Later literature contains many references to image worship, and during the 
Eoic period the practice was almost universal. In the Rdmdyana we find 
Rama presenting an image of his household god as a coronation gift to a 
templerwhile the Mahdbhdrata speaks of the adoration of idols as a matter 

Early Buddhism as preached by Buddha forbade the worehip'or the 
maldne of idols. After Buddha's death an empty throne u^d to help the 
to meditate on the presence of the Blessed One. Other^taB 
followed such as the wheel, the tree, and the sacred footprints. With 
sSead of Hellenic influence the Buddha image was introduced and idob of 
Buddha were mass produced in north Indian art centr^ ^^^x ij 
inspiration, and soon spread rapidly throughout the whole ’ 

The word for image, both in Persian and Hindustani, is but, denved from the 

”Tmm Bnddhism the Hindns received a further 

made for the pnrpose of wornlup and .^"on, 

nTth"« ‘‘“St-" - 

I&r^rlfaS'S LllabomW and solemn c«emonies ».re 

held to instah them and endow them ™ and carefully 

The materials used for makmg an '“JJ“’'^ “a 2 dfic 4 toe and when 
selected, as each kind of stone, mineral or m notencies to bear on the 

used either alone or in comhmation ^ small, are frequently 

place of its installation. Images, whe g worship during 

fashioned for a single brief u^r Issolved 

festivals, and are therefore made of day. whr* ^be teoK® r^P ^ 

wh«t thiown into the river or sea after u^. '< «“'i?Imhipped at 
from a suitable tree, growing in an ausprmous mea ^ tme « worn ^ 
night and a prayer offered. '0 treel I »lute you. You are ^ 
making an image of such and su^ dei y. ,,, f and the 

arrangl to shift your r«iden^ el^wh^. ^'^^^rthe ^^^.d to prevent 
right time of the day for ^ j , accoimt. In making images 

Su^”tt^rte 7 orSa 1 :?o 7 «irgrowing in cremaUon or 
-dtSS to-t u^o^canonj^^^^^^^ 
SSl^l:: t^;: d%“?sKta the hU and the vehid. or udhuuu on 



which the deity is mounted. Before the image can be. fashioned - 
has to dedicate himself to the making of it, and start his work at an aus*^ • 
hour after consulting the astrologers. Astrological clearance has likeS^*°'^® 
be given for the installation and the ‘enlivening’ of the image. In 
times the eye* was chiselled or painted in last of all. 

The murti or gross material form of the deity, i.e. the idol when inst li 
in a temple, may be established on one of several principles which^^^'* 
variously elaborated in hundreds of treatises on the subject. Thus, one 
may be raised on a foundation with a ‘cosmic’ affinity in mind, another o ° 
human prototype, another on a floral. Some are based on the analog^f of the 
astral chakras. 

A special site is prepared in the middle of the garbhagriha, or sanctum 
sanctorum, where the idol will be placed. This foundation is called the 
praiishthd, a term sometimes used for the idol itself. A deep pit is dug and 
square block of granite or other hard stone of fixed dimensions is placed 
within as a foundation. Over this a series of slabs, blocks, or stones cut in the 
shape of a lotus, tortoise, vessel or other symbolical device, are placed one on 
top of the other, each stone representing a part of the whole concept, depend¬ 
ing on the chosen principle of its establishment. On the topmost device the 
idol is set up. 

, Before the image can be used for worship it has to be properly consecrated. 
On an auspicious day a ceremony is held known as the prdna-pratishthd 
‘life-implacing’, in which the murti or gross form of the deity is infused vritli 
life by the chanting of mantras, by mystic passes, besprinkling with water 
from holy places, and anointing with ghee, to the sound of trumpets and 
conches. Thereafter the deity is believed to reside within the form (vigraha) 
of the image, which is thus a S 5 nnbolical reflection {praiima) of the deity and 
becomes worshipful [archd). The image is now treated as a living being, either 
perrnanently residing in the clay, or occupying the clay when summoned by 
the dvdhana, and then honoured by the other services of upachdra or worship*. 
Thus the power of the god Siva is believed to be ever hovering over the form 
of his consecrated linga. Great potencies emanate from a lihga properly 
niere sight of it absolves one from all sin, ‘even if one has 
e a ffiousand brahmins and ten thousand cows’. The domestic image 
oes not have such elaborate installation. It may be made of precious metals 
or clay depending on the wealth of the householder. 

Idolatiy has been condemned by almost all religious reformers from 
general effect of anti-idolatrous preaching has been 
idolatry have not been wanting even among the 
henShi! • > ^ Hinduism, saw little repre- 

“id ‘o »0Khip. 

but ttip 1 o 0 OX Hmdu the clay idol is not a lifeless representation at all, 
referring deity. The less orthodox defend idolatry by 

when one bnM<f P^y®^°^°S^cal implications of iconolatria. Just as 

image of the a ^ mirror will become red, so the 

image its sniift ^®fl®oted in the mind and the mind receives from the 
Qualities Totbp^c power and a comprehension of the divine 

uggestion that one should in that case meditate on a more 
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pleasant image rather than a multihanded god of ugly aspect, or a monkey, 
elephant, bull snake, or male or female organ of generation, the reply is that 
these are but symboUcal transcripts of profound realities, and that the 
worshipper does not see penis, vulva or monster in the shapes meditated upon. 

Others who hold that the One God is indivisible, believe that the making 
and worshipping of an idol does not take away from the divine unity, A 
prominent Hindu reformer, Keshab Chandra Sen, said, ‘Idolatry represents 
millions of broken fragments of god. Collect them together and you get.the 
Indivisible Divinity’. 

Finally the orthodox Hindu \vill say that even the personal deity of the 
Jew, Christian and Muhammadan, is a subtle idol, since it is conceived and 
conditioned by human categories. If one insists on being completely non- 
idolatrous then one should reflect abstractly on the impersonal Brahma, and 
how many are capable of that? 
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IKSHVAKU, the founder of the Solar race of kmgs and eldest son of M^u 
Vaivasvata. According to one legend he was bom from the nostril of 
when he once happened to sneeze {kshav). In another legend he came from 
the groin {vanksh) oi Manu. His capital was Ayodhya ^d h® ^eipi^ there at 
the beginning of the second yuga or aeon. He and his people ^em to ^ve 
comS the north-west of India and were possibly of Scytluan or Him 
origin Ikshvaku may have belonged to a MongoUan 

emSg means •sugal-eane’, 

background of aboriginal plant-toteraism. Ikshvaku had one hundred sons, 

of whom three are prominent in Hmdu mythology. Avodhva. 

Vikukshi. the eldest son of Ikshvaku, succeeded his father at Ayo^ 
He was once sent out on a hunting expechtion by his f ^^^^ral 

that were suitable for sacrificial offermgs. Retummg home with seve^ 
M of birds and animals, he felt hungry and ate a h^e from the catch 
vZtma the family priest, declared that the remaimng beasts were ^fit for 
ThTsScfas they w'^re only the leavings^ VMshi. th^after nicknamed 
'<55i4ada’fhare-eater) was the father of the hero Puranjaya . , ^ 

M th^tSnd son of Ikshvaku, founded the dynas^ of which Jan^a* 
y * X X E* irintr tTiq ■name is derived from niftitshd which, means 

rpries. Vasishtha .0 

■hnth nprished Vasishtha’s body was burned but the corpse 01 Wum w 
prese^ed by embalmkg with oik and resins. The gods were wiUmg to restore 


both king and priest to life, and Vasishtha, accepting the offer was reborn pc 
the issue of Mitra and Varuna. Nimi declined, saying that he would not again 
assume bodily form and become liable to the distressing separation of soul 
from body which he had already experienced once. The gods therefore 
restored Nimi by placing him in the eyes of all living creatures as their act of 

'blinking'. . , , j j n • . 

Danda, the third son of Ikshvaku, founded a small principality between 
the Go^veri and Narmada rivers. He was a foolish youth and once ravished 
the daughter of the rishi Usanas. The holy man made a seven-day rain of 
ashes fall on the place which killed all living things. In this wilderness there 
grew the Dandaka forest, famous in Hindu legend, in which many hermitages 
were established. It also became the abode of wild beasts and rdkshasas 
(ogres) and was the scene of many adventures of Rama. 
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See tinder Mythology. 


(c. AD 650) or Ilahko-adigal, though traditionally a Chola prince of 
the second century ad, is now known to have lived in the seventh century. 
He is the author of the greatest Tamil kdvya or longer narrative poem, called 
Silappadigdrani, the ‘Jewelled Anklet', written in faultless style and regarded 
as one of the major classics of Tamil literature. It tells the moving story of a 
married couple, Kovalan and Kannagi. Having squandered his fortune on a 
courtesan, Kovalan returns penniless to his forgiving and uncomplaining 
wife. They decide to go to Madura and start life anew. His wife gives him her 
bejewelled golden anklet (their only wealth) to sell in the market so that they 
might have money for their needs. Now, the queen of Madura has lost a 
siiuilar anklet and the hapless Kovalan is seized by the king’s guards and 
slain without trial. 

The poem movingly describes Kapnagi’s abject sorrow, her growing rage at 
the barbarity and injustice of her husband’s fate, then her appearance before 
the tyrannical Idng and her terrible curse against him. As a result of her 
transcendent wrath the king dies, but she is not satisfied. Tearing off one of 
her br^ts she flings it at the city of Madura which is engulfed in flames. Her 
Mger is only appeased at the intercession of the city’s tutelary goddess, who 
intervenes to save it from total destruction. 

Shortly after the work was composed, Sattan (c. 650 ad) of Madura wrote a 
sequel to it called Manimegalai. Buddhist in character, interspersed wdth 
m^y religious and moral precepts, it is named after the Buddhist daughter 

of Kovala? (above) who renounces the world and devotes herself to a religious 
life. 
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lUPliEMEhTS. The implements that a man uses for any purpose are regarded 
as an extension of himself, and his means of contact with certain spheres of 
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vstical experience. The weapons* of the warrior, the tools of the carpenter, 
Sacksmith and other artisans, the writing materials of the scholar, the 
. truments of the musician, are all worshipped at one or other of special 
^ ereroonies devoted to the purpose. The noose and pickaxe of the thugs*, no 
less than the iron tongs used by the sadhu were tools of divine purpose and 
received due homage. 

In sacrificial ceremonies, particularly in the ancient Vedic soma* ntes, a 
laree number of sacred vessels and implements were used. They were generally 
rutontary in form but specialized in use, and their ceremonial consecration 
occupied an important part in the preparatory soma rites. Even m simple 
sacrmces lasting for a single day, many different utensils were emgoyed. In 
all over one hundred varieties of such implements are named m the sacred 
writings. There were 17 varieties of small spoons {c^masa) 5 « 

Stulas (sPhya). 5 kinds of tongs {samdamia). 7 churmng sticks {k}iaja). Ji 
totog cJps (iraha). ii bowls {iardva). 10 kinds of poundmg and pr^g 
stones fchama), 8 kinds of pestles {musala), 4 kinds 
T< tvpi of sieves and strainers {chalani). 17 kinds of (tehes {bhajana). 13 
metal storing vessels (pdtra), 8 large storing vessek {kalasa). and 12 kmds 

°T^wC»me.al(in.meca3e,evenofg«WM.-^^ 

ghee from the pot to the larger ladl^. i,pwen the sacred implements 

® Mystical correspondences were said to e«st i^ents, 

and the celestial spheres, the "'^an^ e > ^nahavira used in the soma 
the rivers, mountains and so on. equated with the 

sacrifice w^ thought of as bemg f ® d iSmd it to resemble 

head, and in one rite the other y ^nhu was regarded as a symbol 

the human figure. j^eaked and has a narrow channel to 

of the tongue. The ‘cup' of tto Coblation to the gods, 

permit the pouring of melted bu er m -avine ‘With this ladle {juhii) I 

sacriflcer. hWd and tongue. 
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.n,CB®.anes.abUehedeocialcnetommolde„« 

less than in many other anoint ^ 

ri?Sit^sSatSStenians, and in mediae. Iran ™ith the 

common among -erd tri^ oi 
found in various parts of the country. Thus, the mamag 
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nanchama* Baiga of Central India permit the union of grandparent and 
grandchild, while the Emadan male of Malabar takes his eldest daughter ^ 

his second wfe. . 

The Hindu levirate* system kno\vn as myoga was a sort of incest, practised 
for the sake of raising offspring, though it appears to have been extended 
be\'ond the legitimate bounds. As examples of incestuous marriages in 
Hindu mythology may be cited the union of Yaina and Yami; Manu son of 
Vivasvat and his sister Sraddha; Prajapati and his daughter Ushas; Pushan 
and his sister Surya; Sukra and his sister Ga; Ahga and Sunita; Viprachitti 
and Siriihika; Bharata and his three sisters; Suka and Plvarl; Satrajita and 
his ten sisters; Nahusha and his sister Viraja. Purukutsa’s queen Narmada, 
after her husband's death, obtained a son through her own brother. Draupada 
may have married his own sister to obtain Dhrishtadyumna and Draupadl. 
Kausalya wife of Da^aratha was probably also his sister (III, p. 125); and 
more than one authority has suggested that Rama and Sita were actually 
brother and sister. 

Dr Sarkar thinks that the Rig-vcda furnishes rishi sanction lor incestuous 
ties between a man and his sister, or even mother. The Vedic rite called 
gosava involved union with one’s own mother, sister or female relative 
through which one secured entry into heaven. The Jaimimya Brdhmana 
relates that king Janaka of Videha, when he understood its nature, refused to 
undertake the rite, but a Sibi king did perform it, acting out all the require¬ 
ments (I, p. 338). 

Certain episodes in the Epics point to an established dynastic custom 
among the Pandavas and Kauravas of sons succeeding to the seraglios of 
their father on his death, and it was apparently in keeping with ancient usage 
for princes to consort with all the father’s wives except their own mothers 
(III, p. 141). Upadhya after citing several instances of incestuous practice 
among the ancient Indian peoples justly concludes, ‘In face of these numerous 
data, it will be futile to hold that incest is un-Vedic’. Whatever reason the 
early Aryan invaders had for despising the natives, they could not despise 
them on the score of their incestuousness. 

The promiscuity* that permeated the later extremist Tantrik cults 
demanded incestuous relations with one’s sister, daughter, and mother, in 
antinomian* rites that were believed to be especially pleasing to the goddess. 
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INDOLOGY is the branch of Oriental studies dealing with India, especially 
ancient ^ Indian history, literature, language and religion. The basis of 
Indological studies was established entirely as a result of European scholar¬ 
ship and research, and the history of these studies may be conveniently 
divided into three stages. Firstly, the period of uncertainty and misrepre.sen- 
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t on both in favour and against. Then the period of the great Orientalists 
^ h 35 Tones Wilkins and Colebrooke, when the material was assembled and 
foundations laid. Lastly, the period starting from about the middle of 
tiiP last century, when the scientific edifice was raised upon these foundations. 
Here it wiU only be possible to indicate the extent of these studies by a brief 

ratalogue of the more important names. ,v j • 

ILaham ROGER (c. 1651), Dutch missionarj' of South India, published m 
X a Dutch translation of the poems of Bhartrihari and a de^i-iption of the 
cStoms and religion of the brahmins, and other interesting sidelights on the 

iSISn SnS.edeT( i 699 -i 732 ). German Jesuit priest, became acquainted 
}^th Sanskrit in India, and wrote the first Sanskrit grammar m a European 

(.748-Z806), Austrian Rop 

nriest who with the aid of Hanxleden’s manuscnpt wote two Sa^knt 
^mars (1790) and other important works for the use of Christian mission- 

™r™it 694 -x 778 ), in his •customs 

later proved to be a fo W upon Parsi 

anquetil DU PERRON (i73^ 5 )j translated fifty Upani- 

priests to teach him the language 0 ® ^ ‘ sy^oh under the title 

(Zr ZS Z faulty and wellnigh incompreh^ble 
rianZ^hlt the approbaUon of Sehopenhauer who declared rt 

be ‘the production caused a number 

WARREN HASTINGS (i 73 ' .Hrrpct nf Hindu law based on the best ancient 

of brahmin pandits to prepare a ‘Jg.“5„3SonTpersian version was made 
legal authorities. From “ 3 anS p" bS b, 1776 as A Ctafa ./ 

and the latter was translated into ^ introduction to this work 

Gentoo Law by Nathaniel H^ed (^175 ^ h reliable 

gave specimens of theSansftr^ it also drew 

information about ancient Inch ^ g European languages. 

attention to the similarities be^^^ 

dugald STEWART (^ 753 - 1828 ) P . enthusiasm. Stewart in an 

scepticism that followed Vo aire P Sanskrit literature but the 

pjy wen. so far - to '^ve ba. ,, 

Sansknt language ifaelt a lotg ^ extreme view received 

Alexander’s conquest, the nineteenth century. 

ThffZa«'oro?Iudologi^ 

rworh was tahen up by the Frmich and 

lOKBs (r 74 d;. 4 ) 

‘rSS.'l 5 eran^eS'rBS^h:uSS 
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Manit, Kalidasa’s Sakuntald (1789), Jayadevas Gtta^ovinda, and the 
mmade^a. He founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784. and was Z 
first ever to print (1792) an edition of a Sanskrit text, the 
Kalidasa. His recognition of the relationship between Sanskrit and other 
Indo-European languages laid the foundations of modem philology. 
CHARLES WILKINS (1750-1836) on the persuasion of Hastings studied at 
Banaras and became the first Englishman (Jones was Welsh) to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Sanskrit. He published a Sanskrit grammar (1779) 
and many translations, including the BhagavadgUd (1785), the Hitopadesa 
(1788) and the SakutUald episode from the Mahdbhdrata. He was besides, 
acquainted with Arabic, Persian and Bengali, and became a pioneer of 
Indian epigraphy. He invented, designed and cast the first printing types 
used in India for many Indian regional languages, and thus earned the title of 


India's Caxton. 

HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE (1765—1834) unotlier leviathan among scholars. 

' There was no one in his day with a profounder knowledge of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, law, religion, mathematics, astronomy, Sanskrit grammar, poetry, 
Indian architecture and even mountaineering. He was the first to deal with 
Sanskrit language and literature on scientific principles. He published texts, 
translations and essays on almost every branch of Sanskrit learning. In 1823 
he helped to found the Royal Asiatic Society. 

HORACE HAYMAN WILSON (1786-1860) English savant, the greatest all-round 
scholar of Hinduism of his time. He translated the Rig-veda, and wrote 
extensively on a wide variety of subjects, including Hindu law, Indian 
history, numismatics, music and drama. Wilson was the first to be appointed 
to the Boden professorship of Sanskrit, endowed by Joseph Boden (d. 1811). 
JAMES PRiNSEP (1799-1840) another scholar of encyclopaedic attainments, is 
best known for having deciphered in 1837 the Brahmi script* of the A^okan 
inscriptions, and thus lajdng the basis for the decipherment of other early 
Indian scripts. Within the space of a short life he covered a phenomenal 
number of subjects of Indian interest. 

LEONARD DE CH^ZY (fl. 1810) the first important French scholar of Sanskrit 
who mastered Sanskrit without a teacher and without going to India, with 
the help of English works and the manuscripts of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
He became the first professor of Sanskrit at the College de France. 

AUGUST WILHELM VON scHLEGEL (1767-1845) German scholar and pupU. of 
Chezy, became the first professor of Sanskrit in Germany and published 
many critical editions of Sanskrit works. Among his pupils was Lassen. 
FRIEDRICH VON SCHLEGEL (1770-1838) brother of August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
was taught Sanskrit in Paris by an Englishman, Alexander Hamilton (1762- 
1824) who, with a group of other Englishmen, was detained in France in 
^02 by a decree of Napoleon, while he was on his way back from India, 
^hlegel wrote ‘On the Language and Wisdom of the Indians’, promoted 
In^an philosophy in Germany, and was largely responsible for the romantic 
and fanciful notions about the ancient wisdom of the Aryan, the Golden Age 
of the Vedas, and so on. 

■FRANZ BOPP (1791-1867) studied Under Chezy in Paris in 1812. In 1816 he. 
published a work in German on the Sanskrit sj^tem of conjugations compar- 
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a them with the Grmk, Latin, Persian and German systems, which was a 
iSdmark in the study of comparative philology. 

BOGtNE BtJRNOUF (1801-52), French pupil of Chfay, founded the critical 
study of the Vedas and the Pali texts and made epoch-making contributions 
to Indo-Iranian philology and the study of Buddhist inscriptions. 

This list of early pioneers excludes many names of those who blazed a trail 
in fields not strictly Indological. Such were wniUM roxburg (1751-1815) a 
Scotsman, whose Flora Indica (1832) published after his death has not be«m 
suroassed for graphic and accurate description, and justly earned him the title 
of Father of Indian Botany. Also thomas oldham (1816-78), an Irishman 
whose numerous papers on the subject of geology, and his many ye^ spent 
in the field, laid the foundations of Indian geology. LikewiM it ^eludes the 
countless anonymous administrators and officials who compil^the 
district gazetteers which provided much accurate and de^ed material for 
Ster scLlarship. If one of them, like lord macaulay (1800-59) avemd 
that he had never met a student of eastern languages who coffid convince 
him that the whole of Oriental Uterature was worth a smgle sh^ of fte 
of Europe there were others, like james tod (1782-1835) who m ^ 
LrZiiuities of Rajasthan (1829) pe^ed a record of a romantic and 

(18M-1903). Kb CaUogorum pves a compa- 

SS^DOR^^Nrer^So^i)! authority on the Sdma-veda and 

(b. x83a) aScota^aaB, be spedabaad in Indian rode Pmplas 

^“iSnEK conmnoBAM ti 8 i 4 -«). todto jeograpHy, ep^iapHy. 

nnmismaUca, “8”"™*’and Pili texts, and 
THOMAS WILLIAM RHYS DAVIDS (1843 9 h 

the Buddhist period of xuoritv on Hindu pWlosophy and 

PAUL DEUSSEN (b. 
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mysticism, especially Vedanta. 



MICHAEL FAUSB6LL (b. 1821). a Dane began the study of Pah on scien* 

? caUed the Father of Pali study. 

iaiLs f^gusson (i8o8-«6) Scotsman, wrote epoch-making works on 

Indian and Eastern architecture. 

jSS f^thful fleet (b. 1847) authority on Gupta and other early Indian 
SSorGOLDSTUCKER (1821-72) German, authority on Sanskrit phUology 

anrl CTammar, Specializing in Panini. 

sm GEORGE GRICTSON (1851-1941). an Irishman specialized m the vetnacu- 
laHaneuages of India; produced his monumental LtngutsHc Survey of India, 
which took 30 years to complete, listed 872 languages, and gave the com- 

parative vocabularies of 368 of these. * r> -1, , 

AUGUSTUS HOERNLE (b. 1841). German, wrote on Prakrit grammar and the 

comparative grammar of north Indian languages. 

edw^d WASHBURN HOPKINS (b. 1857). American; wrote studies on the caste 
system. Manu. the Epics, the religions of Ma. . . 

eugen hultzsch (b. 1857) German, studied epigraphy and specialized in 

South Indian inscriptions. . * t .i- i rr- ^ 

HERMANN JACOBI (b. 1850). German, wrote on ancient Indian law. Hmdu 

chronology and Inian antiquities. . . j. tv 

JULIUS JOLLY (b. 1849) German, recognized as an outstandmg authonty on 

ARTHUR BERRIEDALE KEITH (b. 1879) WTotc on Sanskrit drama, literature 
and religion; author of the Vedic Index in collaboration with Macdonell. 
JOHN CASPAR KERN (b. 1833). Dutch. authority on BudiMsm and Buddhist 
texts. Collaborated with Roth in the St Petersburg Dictionary. 

FRANK KIELHORN (b. 1840). German, taught at Gottingen; authority on 
Indian grammar, epigraphy and chronology. . j-* j 

CH A R T rVs ROCKWELL LANMAN (b. 1850). American, pupil of Whitney s; edited 
an extensive series of Sanskrit works published by Harvard Univereity. 
CHRISTIAN LASSEN (1800-76). Norwegian, although he regarded himself as 
a German; studied under A. W. Von Schlegel; appears never to have visited 
In d ia, Wrote on Prakrit grammar and the Indian epics, and founded the 
critical and historical school of Sanskrit philology in Germany. 

SYLVAIN l6vi (b. 1863). French, specialized in the Hindu rehgion, and the 
brahminical sacrificial system, and did notable work in the field of North 


Indian. Central Asian and Far Eastern language. 

ARTHUR ANTHONY MACDONELL (1854-1926). Scotsman, wrote on Vedic gram¬ 
mar and mythology and also a Sanskrit dictionary; compiled the Vedic Index 
in collaboration with Keith. 

JOHN MCCRINDLE (b. 1825) a Scotsman, classical scholar, wrote on the 
classical references to India, culled from Megasthenes, Arrian, Ctesias, 
Ptolemy, Cosmas and other Greek, Roman and ancient sources. 

SIR MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS (1819-99) WTote many popular though 
learned works on Indian philosophy, grammar and religions. 

JOHN MUIR (1810-82) Scotsman, edited a number of Sanskrit texts which 

were for decades the mainstay of scholars. . .. . 

FRIEDRICH MAX mOller (1823-1900) British national of German bu-th, 
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rlied under Bopp and Burnouf; on a commission from the East India 
ncTiv brought out a famous edition of the Rig-veda with the commentary 
in 1849-75: Edited the series of Sacred Books of the East, and 
pubuJhed’a vast number of books and articles on subjects of Indian 

‘iM?0I.DEmUKG (b. 1863). Russian, authority on Indian art, comparative 

f!*^PAR(^er (J852-1927), Engiish. specialized in traditional history and 

‘ll* AlLiE POUSSIN (1869-1938), Belgian, studi^ under Sdnart ^d 
^te on Buddhist metaphysics and logic; although he mote learn^y 
5 ;;f^;SrMan history, it !vas as a 'Buddhologisf that he unshed to be 

e" J*^PS 0 N (1861-1937) specialized in the Scythian and Parthian periods ol 

Indian history. /.o„T_nel German pupil of Burnouf; was the founder 

RUDOLPH VON ROTH (1821-95) G . ’j!. ^ 1, ^orated with Bohtlingk and 

of Vedic and Avestic philolo^ {see Sictionaty in 1852, which was 

^Ss?e“j!^e"my o'?Fine Arts and Sciences, St Petersburg, in seven 
ISpoS VON SCHROEDER (b. 1851). German, specialized in ancient Indian 

French; mote on Ptli. Atoka. Buddhism, and 

(1848-1^0), ““'XSeb fS 

judgment and perspiOTty, ° m the Mah»lmraU and 

Kashmir, Baluchistan, Afgh^s an, passionate collector of 

CHARLES STUART (x758-i8z8) taom A^P j^ensc 

Hindu idols and antiqintiK, by Ian ^ ^ ^ 'Hindu Stuart'. 

"'^InriSi^tfoerL; pioneer in Prdkrit and Jain studies; 

;“"w“»-% 7 - 94 ). American, mote on the Vedas, the 
Alhana-veia. P“ 08 y name as well as under the 

““ ’"reTraS^AvSI^on T^tAm and Saktism, although he often 
SrSl rfra^lPPsHor its womt leatures. 


A T British Orientalists. Tendon. 19^3- 

III. Bucktod. C. .a. Vedas by Eumpemi 

'writers’. Indian Antiquary. Vol. VIII, 1879- 




V. Chatterjee, A., and Bum, Richard. British Contributwis to Indian StudU 

London, i944- . , „ . ***' 

VI Schwab, R. La Re^missance Onenialc, Pans, 1950. 

VII. Windisch, E, Geschichte dcr Safiskrit-Philologie mid htdischen Alteytuyf^ 

skunde, Strassburg, 1917* 

INDRA, the most celebrated god of the Rig-veda. More hymns are addressed 
to him than to any other deity except Agni. In a Rig-vedic triad of gods 
Agni, Vayu, Surya - Indra often replaced Vayu. He belongs to the early 
Ir^ian period of the Aryan migration, and liis iiame has been deciphered ^ 
'In-da-ra’ in a fourteenth century bc inscription at Boghaz Koi in Asia 
Minor. 

Although first among the Vedic gods he is not uncreated, for he had 
parents: ‘a mighty god begot him with a heroic female’. In some myths he is 
the son of Dyaus and PrithivT, and in others the twin brother of Agni regent 
of the East. 

Indra gradually supplanted Varuna in the leadership of the early Vedic 
pantheon. His worship probably represents a phase of the Aryan invasion 
more active in opposing and subduing the aboriginal tribes of India than the 
era of the serene and metaphysical Varupa. At first he emerges as a god of the 
atmosphere and weather, of lightning and thunder, rain and dew; then as his 
boldness in battle is proven he becomes the terrible Lord of Hosts, the leader 
of the gods, ‘without whose aid men never conquer’. 

Indra is golden or red in colour; he rides in a golden chariot called vimdna, 
driven by his philosophical charioteer Matali {see Yayati) and drawn by 
two tawny horses. He is often depicted with four arms, holding his mighty 
weapon* the vajra (thunderbolt), his^ara«ya or lance, and a quiver of arrows. 
The rainbow, sakra-dhanus, is his bow. He also carries a great hook with 
which to trip and slay his foes, and his net of illusions, Indra-jala, in which 
he ensnares his enemies. He is attended by the Maruts, the Vidyadhar, and 
the Vasu. The animals associated with him are Airavata his celestial 
elephant*, Uchchhaih-Sravas his white horse*, and his dog* Sarama. 

Indra rules over the firmament and is regent of the eastern quarter. His 
paradise*, among whose inhabitants are the ravishing apsards and the 
sweet-voiced gandharvas, is called Svarga. In early legends Indra is shown 
constantly waging war with demons, dailyas, ddnavas and asuras, who try to 
prevent him from dispensing his treasures of rain and dew on the earth. 
Foremost among his enemies are Vritra demon of drought, the serpent 
demon Ahi, and the asuras* Kesin, Vala, Jambha and Namuchi, who repre¬ 
sent not only the atmospheric phenomena but also the various aboriginal 
I^oples who opposed the Aryan advance. Indra fights victoriously against 
t ese creatures and their black, noseless, uncouth hosts, scattering their 
numbers and razing their sanctuaries one by one. In the sight of Indra they 
were an abomination; worshippers of trees and rivers, the phallus and the 
sn^e, of demons and goblins. They do not perform sacrifices; they do not 
believe m ^ything; their rites are different; they are not men. O destroyer of 
oes, ill them! Destroy the whole race!’ This poignant appeal for the de¬ 
struction of the aborigines is a lUg-vedic prayer to Indra. 





Indra occasionaUy exploits the weaknesses of mortals. To those who would 
^■<;turb his peace by their excessive austerities he sends the beautiful nymphs 
^ his celestial realm to distract them with seductive dances. He himself has 
In inordinate partiaUty for great draughts of soma juice and sensual pleasure, 
two failings which are frequently dwelt upon in the later m^hs. 

The Atharva-veda contains an episode in which Indra fails m love with a 

female ddnava and deserts his celestial abode; he 

(eiants) assuming the form of a female among the femal^ and of a 
Se amS Se males. On another occasion, pleased with the ^^lon o 
Wavati daughter of Bharadvaja*. he cames her off to his 
fSs to soduce Lch>, wife of the Cf« 

Nahusha* becomes enamoured of her. In Tayanti (also called 

of a eon, Jayanta (a^ cajled the father of 

S, KrS. o? hie nnraculons coat of mail 

giving him a wonderful javelin m Pl^ace. ^ ^nd later Hindu 

^ In subsequent xnyths espeaaUy "^^^Sers a change, a slow 

periods, Indra is relegated toJhe bacl^ Vishnu and 

but progressive attenuation He receives a setback from 

Siva and time and ^gam <iKComfited by I^^ Ravapa; he is 

the rishi Chyavana* and « w^ted ^y “ f he surrender his 

cursed by Durvasas* for *. • obUged to go around begging for a 

throne to Raji, grandson of Purum^*.^^lig^^ 

Uttle sacrificial butter; shows Indra as a student of the doc^^ 

brahmin. ^ able to grasp only vath 

of Brahma, which sophisticated teachmg ne 

considerable difficulty. ‘honoured’- Datteya. ‘bestower’; Deva-pati. 

Indra is also loiown as Arha Jio ‘atmosphere ctaef . 



‘Stfrul’*;Mahendra. 'great Indra^I^t^^^, received from 

‘cloud-vehicled’; Netra-yom. '^^ ’^enjon Paka; Puraih-dara, a y 

Gouma-; Phha:^-”^‘S?rwjlf'iiSTthe Ribh»s'; 



kratu. 'himdred-nted, Vt* sia-nayaka. 'leate of the,^^ 

tom the marks vSi- 

Sutraman. ‘guardian . ^vargapa . P .^^^^^^bolt in the ^ 

slayer’. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 
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INDUS VALLEY. The Indus Valley was the site of a considerable civilizati 
that flourished between 2500 and 1000 bc. Its existence was unknown anJ 
unsuspected till a few decades ago when the first relics were brought to lieht 
by Sir John Marshall and his ^istants, notably R. D. Banerji and t). R 
Sahni, during their excavations in the region in 1924. This ancient civilization 
extended as far north as Rupar on the river Sutlej at the foot of the Simla hilk 
as far west as Baluchistan and Makran, and southwards to Lothal in 
Kathiawar. The most notable sites so far uncovered are Mohenjodaro, 260 
miles upstream from Karachi on the west bank of the lower Indus, and 
Harappa about 115 miles south-west of Lahore. 

From the excavations we know that the chief towns of the Indus Valley 
were planned with scientific care, and were divided into convenient ad¬ 
ministrative zones, with excellent, wide streets, laid out. at right angles, 
running due north-south arid east-west. The main street at Mohenjodaro is 
33 feet wide. Along these thoroughfares wheeled vehicles, built presumably 
like the toy carts found in the ruins, transported men and goods. There was a 
remarkable drainage system of pottery drain pipes, covered sewers and 
vaulted subterranean conduits, that took care of excess water from the 
streets during the rainy season, and channelled waste water from the houses. 

The buildings were of burnt or sun-dried brick, some measuring 20 inches 
long, 10 inches broad, and 3 inches thick, set in mud mortar. No stone was 
used and the absence of ornamentation, so common in later Indian architec¬ 
ture, is conspicuous. Houses were provided with an ample number of doors, 
windows and open courtyards, as in the Mesopotamian valley of its own day. 
They were flat roofed, sometimes two or more stories high, with many rooms, 
some even with their own separate baths attached. There was also an efficient 
system for the disposal of domestic refuse. 

Besides the numerous dwellings there are a few spacious residences of 
elaborate design with large pillared chambers, which may have been palaces 
or assembly halls. Mohenjodaro also contains the ruins of a large public bath 
with steps leading down to the water and ingenious arrangements for filling 
and empt^g the pool. The open quadrangle of the bath itself is surrounded 
by galleries and rooms on all sides. Curiously no temple has so far been 
unearthed in the Indus Valley, nor any building that can be said to have had 
a specifically religious purpose. But the largest building of all has not been 
excavated as it now lies under a Buddhist stupa, which may have been 
superimposed on the most sacred spot of the city, and which cannot be 
emolished or damaged. For the present therefore there is no chance of finding 
out whether the huge edifice is a temple after all. 

Like Elam, Mesopotamia, Egypt and the Caucasus regions, the Indus 
ey .v^ a centre of a chalcolithic (copper) culture. Iron was unknown to 
^ Harappa. But the people were skilled metal workers; they 
^ implements, beakers of copper, and saws, chisels 

nietals. They used the cire perdue method for casting 
nrnrpce ^ ^ famous figure of the dancing girl (see below) is done by this 

’various kinds has been found in abundance. The pottery 
hlapt ^ highly glazed, and ornamented with 

black bands or more rarely with figures of birds and animals and geometrical 
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The Indus VaUey people were artistic, but the tendency to exagger- 

‘‘SSlrWteachievam^temustberesbled.Itisbynom^^ 

its inamnce is qmte j i„ steatite, bamt day or 

Further shaped like biiS and animals, an animal that 

limestone, and chil Y ^ interest attaches to a large number 

moves its head, an y c steatite, found m the dipngs. 

nf sauare or oblong seals, oi ivu y , ourpose is unknown, 

^h^'term'seals’isi^te-"— 

although the others may havehadari^^^^ 

been worn around ^ i;2ed ivith animals, birds, men and go^ 

They are all beautifully carved and g^^^ 

represented on them. ^ ^tJers the cross, aU magical symbols 

otLis of the chakra the seals bear inscriptions m a 

directions alternately. to that of the inhabitants 

The dress* of the Indus Valley peop e ^ the upper 

of Sumer, Chaldea and Egypt, ^ p - men and women were fond of. 

bodrand a form of turbal, tt'^S^^t^feSdrlaces,armlulu. 

adorning their bodies With leweUety. Hgdb^^^^^ other 

rings, nose-studs, earrmgs, Je turquoise, amethyst, cameliM, 

melis. and inlaid with jad^ . agat . tmq ^^^,,,tion 

chalcedony, jasper, and lapis-lazuli, 

"'m food eaten by the Indus VaUey J°^^J^J®du^®®drieTsea fish un- 
tortSL ^id turtle flesh, fresh nv^ h^JJ^^p^ns of wheat and barley 
ported from the coast, and variety, but cultivated, 

found it seems that ^h^ Mohenjodaro suggests'^dthe 

thecustomaryniodeof disposalther^T^^^^ 

unbumt bones buried m ]are. There is, however, a large “^netety 

bkds and the bones later collected “r )ars. t ne , The 

ai niappa. which reveals considerable P north, and the 

t''*; “Ete ^ 


sometimes pregnant or nursmg an mfant One seal sho^ her standing 
a pipal tree, awaiting the sacrifice of a goat that a worshipper is seen brS^ 
before her. Kali and Durga of eastern India may derive directly from 7 
Mother Goddess of the Indus Valley. ® 

Another deity frequently depicted, resembles the Hindu Mahadeva 
Marshall refers to it as 'a prototype of the historic Siva’, a famous phrase 
that is accepted as perfectly illuminating the hoary ancestry of one of the 
greatest of Hindu deities. He is sometimes shown homed, crested, or three¬ 
faced, and seated in a contemplative posture surrounded by various animals 
thus prefiguring Siva as Chandra-iekhara (moon-crested), as Tri-mukha 
(three-faced), as Palu-pati (beast-lord), and Maha-yogi (great ascetic). 

One of the seal figures is seated in a typically crosslegged yogi dsana, the 
classic Indian meditation pose; another depicts a deity in the kayotsarga 
posture, a standing asana peculiar to Jain yogis; a third shows the head of a 
bearded yogi with eyes fixed on the tip of his nose. This evidence of yogic 
practice more than ten centuries before the Arj^an advent gives food for 
reflection, for yogic exercises go with yogic contemplation and philosophy. 
Some at least of the six orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy are not Aryan 


at all. 

The sexual symbolization of the cults of the Siva prototype and the 
Mother Goddess, is further emphasized by the erect phallus of the squatting 
deity, and a number of conical and cylindrical stones representing the linga 
and ring stones representing the yoni, which indicate that like the later forms 
of Siva and Sakti worship, these early cults were phallic. 

Two other prototypes deserve mention. One is the well-known figure of a 
female dancer in movement, shown standing on one leg, with the other 
crooked in front of her; this stance could be a forerunner of the classic pose 
of the Dancing Siva. The other is the unicorn, shown in some of the seals, 
which some scholars consider the plastic origin of the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

The Indus Valle}' people were made up of various racial elements. The 
region was clearly the crossroads of many cultures and the meeting-ground of 
peoples from different parts of Asia, Europe and Africa. Examination of the 
skeletal remains, craniological evidence and a study of the types depicted 
in the seals and statuettes, bespeak of physically different racial groups - 
Negrito, Proto-Australoid, Mongoloid, Sumerian and Alpinoid — as also of 
free racial mixture. 

The original inhabitants may have been primitive tribes of Negritos and 
Proto-Australoids, to which intrusive elements such as Sumerians and 
^pinoids may havq been added. It would appear that the chief ethnic 
ingredient was provided by a r,ace of Mediterranean type related to the 
umerians, who probably came to India about 2500 bc by way of the Mula 
Pass and the coastal route which runs through Las Bfela and the Makran and 
cros^s the Hab river near Karachi. They may have been the forebears of 
the Dravidians, some of whom forged southwards to the Deccan arid became 
the progenitors of the Dravidian races. The Alpinoids likewise, represented 
y peop es like the Magas* who were settled for centuries in south-west 
ersia an t e Central Iranian plateau, may in turn have passed through the 
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T Valiev in intermittent waves, a few settling down there, others pro¬ 
ceeding eastward by way of the Himalayan foothills and the Gangetic plam 
+«^c(»ttle in Magadha (see Vratyas). 

C There is eviLnce in plenty of contact %vith other contemporary nations. 
Th«v ^re in touch with Central and Western Asia, and carnrf if 

. . q,,n,eria Eevpt and Crete, in seaworthy vessels which they budt 
hetdt “SSnlfc'ame iron, istant places, and certain axUcles oi 
domestic furniture were identical with those found m ancient Susa ^d 
Ac^ia- while in civic organization, in the cultivation of grains, in the 
^^qtication and use of cattle and sheep, in metaUurgy, m textiles, m the 
brick and pottery, in the art of drilling stones for beads, 
fondness for lapis-lazuli and their knowledge of faience, we discern a 

S^hl^s ^l^l^p^SSTac^Sr intLour. between Ind^ 

-^e^rhSren'"n‘r;c|Si“^^^^ is: 

destroyed, chiefly by inb-aation tom 'be overwhelmed the 

seven times. It could be that a have also been 

whole area, of scholarly opim^ 

suggested as possible factors. Bu Indus Valley were sacked 

vifw that the peaceful and prosperous Wghlands who 

by successive hordes of Aryan barban^s tom th^ J ^^ed 

came with deadlier weapons an s | Moheniodaro was sacked and 

towns were not warlike and had poo ’ * q-q^ps of skeletons of men, 

pUlaged and its inhabitants ^pund in the houses and the 

TrSte, «U ^ to pl'ainV°bat the end of tkis flourishing civilization was 
abrupt and savage. 

Aravamntban, T. G. S»ni 0/«« 

I?.- toe 2:d ot tne Harappa 

tv. 

vYt: s' ~ tosa. 

^ix. WhSler, R. E. M. The Indus Civilization. Cambridge, 1953 - 

initiation into a ^®bgi^ purpose of 

‘enhaflowment, J °Jhe7acred level, to sanctify one for a speaal 

raising one from the ^ ticular to the solemn prepara- 

task or occasion. In the past it appu^ t' 


tions of the yajamdna (sacrificer) for the sow« sac^ce, and Diksha was 
therefore personified as the wife of Soma. The term later came to cover all 

consecration or initiation ceremoniw. 

Popularly the word is used for the nte by which a person is mitiated into 
the mysteries of an esoteric order by his guru. This kind of initiation is given 
bv degrees, depending on the spiritual development of the pupil, and ratified 
by the solemn oath that the secrets of the order wiU be kept inviolate. In 
certain cases the ceremony is preceded by a vigil and fast, during which time 
the candidate shows his ‘imperfect’ state by stammering when he speaks, 
stumbling or limping when he walks, and keeping the last three fingers of his 
left hand clenched in his fist. It is only when he comes before his guru at the 
commencement of the ceremony that he acts normally again. 

The initial diksha of any particular line of spiritual succession is usually 
said’to be given by a god direct to the founder. The god either appears to 
him in a dream or vision, or gives some other indication of his presence, and 
during this epiphany entrusts him with the commission to start the cult. 
This commission may be given to an adept while he is in a trance or on one 
of the occult planes. The founder (or more rarely the god himself) is referred 
to as the adiguru, ‘first guru’, of the sect. At each subsequent diksha the 
whole line of spiritual ancestors, starting from the adiguru, present them¬ 
selves to witness the ceremony. 

The diksha generally proceeds through the following stages: (a) a rite of 
prayer and homage to the guru by the prospective candidate; (6) a testing of 
the candidate’s knowledge of the sectarian doctrines, of his powers of 
endurance, of his devotion to the guru, and so on; (c) sometimes there is a 
fire ceremony in which symbolic funeral rites are performed over the candi¬ 
date; (d) the abhisheka or aspersion* of the candidate with consecrated water 
bj the guru to purify him; (e) a test of the candidates proficiency in the 
Jractical teachings of the sect, e.g. the technique of sitting in an dsana 
position; breathing exercises; relaxation; harnessing the mind; concentration; 
meditation and worship; (/) finally, the whispering into the candidate’s ear 
of the rdhasya (secret* doctrine) or the mantra* (magic formula) of the cult, 
through which power and enlightenment appropriate to his grade is com¬ 
municated to him in a flash. Usually this mantra is no more than some 
prosaic formula from the Upanishads, and few indeed speak of any flash of 
sudden illumination. 

The initiate of a sect is said to be superior to the rest of the world. In 
tantrik rites he is called vira or hero, as distinguished from the pasu or herd, 
i.e. the umtiated rest of humanity. In this hierarchy the guru himself is 
divya, celestial or divine, and above both good and evil. 

Books 

See under Sacraments, and Sarrjfice. 


KAN. The association of Iran and India stretches back to remote antiquity. 
We tod the fruit of this contact in the Indus Valley, in the Indo-Aryan 
religion (see Aryan), in the Persian and Parthian cultural influences that 
came by way of the north-west in the Mauryan and Gupta dynastic periods, 
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and in particular in the Moghul period of Indian history. Indeed, without the 
Iranian contribution we should miss much of the glorious pageantry that 
constitutes the history of the Indian subcontinent. 

Ceramic evidence of Indo-Iranian intercourse is available from the fourth 
millennium bc (V), but apart from pottery the association is confirmed by the 
fact that the Indus Valley people imported copper, tin and bronze from 
Bactria, turquoise from Khorasan, and silver from Yezd, long before the 
Aryan advent. R. E. M. Wheeler thinks that the indications of a sudden 
maturity in the development of urban life in Mohenjodaro and Haxappa 
suggest the intrusion of a perfect scheme, and adds, ‘We are almost driven 
to suppose that the civic idea came to India in some fashion from Mesopota¬ 
mia or south-western Iran’. 

Ethnically the Aryans who descended upon the Indian plams and pre¬ 
sumably brought the Indus Valley civilization to an end, belonged to a 
common stock wth the Iranians. They had a primitive form of Aryan wor¬ 
ship and established a new civilization in northern India which they eventually 
spread by conquest or crusade over the whole Indo-Gangetic , 

The chief Aryan dynasties of Vedic and Epic times were mainly 
inihe Snof the Snges, whUe Indus India lot long temamrf the zone of 

fact more than one Persian tog ® - these expeditions for although 

India. But conquest teas not the only motoeo th^ ^ ^ 6 ^ 

some came for temtoml a^t when the tySnt Zohak 

tlSSe'rpSftSStp^ceMdJ— 

and the Zoroastrian faith. Achaemenian dynasty, 

CYRUS the Great (558-530 bc) founder of the Achaeme ^ 

conquered the border terri^ry be ^ Ocean levying tribute from 

sway up to the Erythrean Sea ne. the In^an the hand 

the Indian ruler. It is said tha e re Derbikes, to whom 

of an Indian fighting on the side of th j;n„toDrH C Seth this historic 

the Indians suppHed war have been the 

battle left such an ^ t the MahabUrata evolved. 

original nucleus around which the tale 01 me i«««^ 

S domains of Cyrus worn “d“ipM the Punjab in 

(522-486 BC) who annexed th tVi catraov of his empire. It paid him 

518 BC making this rich area the twenties ^t^ py^ guppUed a Ught division 
f^roSli'^iuLded 10^ a naval expedition under the 
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Greek captain Scylax of Caryanda to explore the valley of the Indus so that 
he might be better acquainted with his acquisition. 

The Indian mercenaries of Darius were inherited by xerxes, and thev 
helped him in his war against Greece, fighting as spearmen and bowmen at 
Thermopylae and sharing the defeat of Mardonius at Plataea. They are 
described by Herodotus as clad in cotton garaients and armed with cane 
bows and iron-tipped cane arrows. Xerxes had the pious Zoroastrian’s 
distr/ite for the worship of dark spirits and demons, for we find from inscrip¬ 
tions on the newly discovered stone tablets at Persepolis that he sapped the 
foundations of certain Indian temples and ordered that their deities ‘shall 
not be worshipped’. In their stead the king now ordered the worship of 


Ahura Mazda. _ x t j- i.-ii 

Still later, under darius ni, a contmgent of Indian hiUmen was attached 

to the Persian forces who fought against Alexander at the battle of Gaugamela 
on the Tigris in 331 BC, which sealed the fate of the Persian Empire. To quote 
R. E. M. Wheeler, ‘When Alexander the Great, as self-made heir to the 
Persia Empire entered India in 326 BC. he was not merely opening the way 
to Greek influence in the East, but was confirming the traditional link between 
India and Iran*. During and after the Macedonian period Iran remained the 
cultural bond between Greece and India. 

Persian culture vastly impressed Alexander the Great, and the Greeks 
never ceased to be in awe of the imperial grandeur of Iran (VIII, p. 10). The 
Seleucids and even more so the Romans respected the might and admired the 
glory of this nation, which, even in decay, remained the greatest empire 
known to the pre-Roman world. Nearly two hundred years of Persian rule in 
the Panjab must therefore have left a considerable mark on Indian thought 
and life, a legacy clearly discernible in the most famous dynasty of ancient 
India, that of the Mauryas. 

The influence of Iran on Mauryan civilization is now regarded as a matter 
beyond dispute. The royal palace at Pataliputra was raised on the Perse- 
politan model, and Persian stonemasons and architects were employed by 
Chandragupta Maurya to design and construct the buildings. Persepolitan 
patterns are discernible in the palace columns* and capitals, which suggest 
the hypostyle throne-room of Darius and Xerxes. The edicts on the rocks 
and pillars employed by A^oka for the propagation of the Good Law were 
clearly modelled on the cuneiform rock-inscriptions of the Persian kings. 
Summarizing this phase Dr Raychaudhuri states that, besides the Perse¬ 
politan capital, the Persians introduced the Kharoshthi alphabet, including 
some of the words in A§oka’s inscriptions, and that Persian influences may be 
traced in the preamble to the A^okan edicts. 

Even the Royal Road running through the Mauryan emperor’s domams 
finds its parallel in the arterial highway from Susa to Sardis. In numismatics 
too we desciy the Persian prototype, as we also probably do in the vety name 
of the Mauryan dynasty. From the account given of Chandragupta s com 
by Megasthenes we gather that the Mauryan emperor lived in Persian sty ^ 
havmg acquired this manner of life during his long exile in the Persianize 
Panjab (VI, p. 28). His empire wais administered on Persian lines under 
guidance of Kautilya who may himself have been of Persian descent. 
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As in art, architecture and administration, so in a hundred lesser facets of 
the Mauryan age we see the reflection of Persian ideas and prototypes. So 
strong did the evidence of Persian influence seem to Dr Spooner, the excava¬ 
tor of the Mauryan capital of Pataliputra, that he was prompted to speak of 
the Mauryan age as 'the Zoroastrian period of Indian history’ (HI, p. 4 )-_ 
Zoroastrian influence continued throughout the succeeding Sas^an 
neriod. The Parthian Pahlavas of India were essentially Persians, and all the 
rtther neighbouring ‘barbarian’ dynasties came directly in their sphere of 
SSuence to one north Indian ruler at this time appe^ to have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of powerful Sasaman Muslm 

historian Ferishta describes the conquest by ardashir i, 

22 ^ 41 ) founder of the Sasanian dynasty, of India s north-western border- 
hfnds as far as Sirhind, beyond the Sutlej. Some histona^, like Vmcent 

?SUer: o^Uhf sS, tanti^^l^as and Abhfras, as 

feudatories of the Sasanians. ~r.T-ro\ married a Kushan princess 

The Sasanian Vo ^stebUsh closer ties between the two 

from North India, and sh^ ^ 

countries. An inscription attribu ^ coins, suggest Sasanian rule 

valley belonged to Persia again by AD 500' , „q\ g^nd his grandson 

Both KHUSRAU I. the Just 

khusrau II, the Conqueror (Parviz) (59^ The 

interchange of gifts with the ^ direct relations with the 

Chalukya king for help in his struggle against 

Persian emperor, appealed to the lattCT an embassy 

Harsha. About the year ad 625 the Pereian ^ 

from the Chalukya king, ^d a ^ to commemorate this event, 

painting in one of th® ^j^ta ,tiat the Ajanta 

and according to scholarly P , . ^ Persia. This view was sup- 

school of pictorial art was in P^^J^J^tharsomr aspects of Ajanta art 
ported by Strzygowski, who considered that some p 

were indeed ‘Iranian m origin • certain Iranian features, the most 

Later Buddhist iconography Dears ^ 

notworthy being the nimbus or aure , nimbus around the 

India and became specially P^®^ ^ too the debt is considerable in 
South Indian Dancmg aU astronomy. The use of the 

fields of mathematics mechanic ^ 'attests to the influence and 

term ‘Tajik’ for a section of ^tron y indo-Peisian trade 

amplitude of t^der^te sLmans.^ 

and cultural “"‘“f *tvl« modesofcookmg. 


■ Tiuring the reign of khusrau parviz (590-628) a l^ge ^oup of Persian 
• Site landS in Western India, and one of their leaders. beUeved to 

ininUgrantS l ^ __’hpramft the nrop’enitnr r\4 _ 


• w«;<rroTitQ landed in Western inuia, ueueved to 

SSfthe son of Khusrau Parviz. became the progenitor of the ruling 
MtaS>ay of Udaipur. There is, in fet,» Uo'jf connection betS 
StS^f ond ft* Sesanian tan^; Ab^ {1590) sUted that the 

^^of Meuar considered themselves descendants of tte kfej 

K the Tust Direct Persian influence, particularly m Sind and 

^teSTconthS tS an 700, shorUy f - brought to 1 

Srthe Muhammadan conquest of Smd ^d Multan m ad 711. 

pLhans the most important aspect of Indo-Pe^ mtercourse at this 
oeriS^ the iniiuA of utestem ideas, from and through Iran mto India. 
S'provided the bridge for the transmission of fresh, mi^oratmg noticms 
to the Roman umrid, some of which found expression with the nse of the 
SSa Empire. There is in fact abundant evidence that the ^atUUe 
Sdlectual and artistic output of the Gupte bugdy tte product of the 
contact between the civilization of India and that of Rome. 
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TAGANNATHA {jagan-natha, ‘world-lord’), a form of Krishna widely 
worshipped in Bengal and Orissa. The legend goes that when Kpsl^a was 
killed by Jaras the hunter, his body was left to rot under a tree, imtil it was 
found by a pious person who cremated the bones and placed the ashes in a 
box. Later, the king of Avanti, Indrad5nimna, directed by Vistmu, reques e 
the divine artisan Viivakarman to mould an image from the holy 
Vilvakaiman agreed to undertake the task on condition that he was le 
undisturbed till its completion. Indradyumna became impatient after fifteen 
da)re and went to see how the work was progressing and the enraged artisan 
left the image incomplete, a mere stump without hands or feet. Brahma 
it eyes and a soul and himself acted as chief priest at its consecration, ^ 
Indrad3ai^a offered a sacrifice of a hundred horses in honour of the occasiOT. 

There is considerable uncertainty about the antecedents of Jag^nnS a 
and of the origin of Purl (‘The Town'), which is now the centre of his 
Puri was known as a place of aboriginal sacrosanctity, and some ^*"6^ . ^ 
Jagannatha was a deity of the Kolarian tribe of the Savaras 
aborigines of the region. This was also the site where the sacred ember \ 
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, from Svetadvlpa was first kindled. Svetadvipa*. ‘White Island’, 

log) brought S J geography, and h^ 

t^i^rofrsSot'rc.^* =“>»« >- «»-’■"" 

%rBu«t.., in —ce " 

places already hallo»ed W “S^a, 'tloth W. where the 

feil^ to Ceylon, is believed to have ^ Hinduised 

From about ad 300 this part of of Tagannatha in the 

Yavanas (Greeks) and viSvakarman first appeared at Puri 

identical it. which suggests that it was 

in about AD 318, V^thfte legend of Indradyumna. A ruler of the 
brought from outside along ^^h the ^ tl,e aiicient 

succeeding KeSari dynas Y ^.g^-eived periodical additions throug e 

by 630 feet broad, with a stone dedicated to Krishija. Visluju. 

Sire than one hundred temples and shnne^,^ae^ t 

Siva, the Sun-god ^-t^idthe sa^^^ images of 

height of 200 feet, and inside |i^d bother and sister of Kl^^iJa. 

Bafabhadra (Balarama) SuWia^ . ^ ^ -bulky, hideoi^ 

The images themselves are, m ^ . ye heads resting on sturnps, with 

wooden busts’, no more than outsaegr^t^q^^ ^ diamond gleams 

arms projecting offer fabulous gifts to the temple, a 

on the head of Jagannatha. Pilpim “ bequeatiied t 

.enrple has a retinue ^ 

who are divided into 36 °"^ders and 97 to put them to 

attendants to awaken *^® f ,^^iu^is to entertain them. A total of 20,000 
bed. and numerous bands of dicing g^^ dependent on the shrine, 
men women and children work for or ,.P tg of India, especially durmg 
Thousands of pilgrims visit Pun fr P • g^ggg.'are bathed, and again 

the two great annual tea™’"’"S to lovl tor an eight^day soi^ 

S=S=5i‘S£SiS 

SSS:SS-^i^»“-==: 


under the wheels of the 'juggernaut’ in the hope of going straight to paradise. 
ruSS stopped by the British authorities The images of Balabhadra and 
c Si are wnveyed in smaU carriages. According to tradition there was 
S relationship bohveen Ja^nnatha and his sister Subhadra, and 

Seaal intimacy is said to provoke the reproachful coinments of the 
SaJ when the inrages are taken out. Every year the great car is broken 
^ud the timber sold as relics, and a replica is made on exactly the same 
pitem. The images receive the same treatment every twelve or twenty-four 

years. 


Boohs 

I Dunbar, R. P«n aTid Its Environs, 
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(See also under Mythology.) 


JAINISM, a Hindu sect of extreme antiquity whose last 'reformer', Mahavira* 
(d 467 BC) is regarded as its historical founder. Jains claim that their 
reiirion is the most ancient of Indian religions, long anterior to Aryan 
Hinduism, and some of their scholars have produced evidence in support of 
the existence of Jainism in the Indus Valley [see Rishabha). The religion 
possesses a coherent and consistent body of doctrine. 

Jainism holds that it is not necessary to posit a Creator or First Cause. 
The universe has existed from all eternity and will continue to exist so. 
Matter is eternal. The infinite changes in the world are due to the ioices 
inherent in nature and not to any divine interference. According to Jain 
belief the universe runs in immense alternating cycles of advancement 
{jdsarpinl, 'up-serpentining') and retrogression (avasarpinl, down-ser¬ 
pentining') eternally recurring, each of incalculable duration. One ascending 
and one descending cycle make an Age. 

Each cycle has its twenty-four cardinal saints known as t%rthankaras^,i\^ 
twelve universal emperors, and its sixty-three great men. During the period 
of 'advancement', men grow to great size, live a very long time, have no need 
of laws or property since wishing-trees provide for their needs. As the period 
of retrogression approaches men decline in stature, in strength and in morals, 
until they become degenerate weaklings. After that, the cycle starts on the 
upgrade once more, and so on everlastingly. These ages ebb and flow without 
the universal cataclysms envisaged in the Hindu kalpas or aeons*. Mankind 
now lives in the descending cycle, and the last of the twenty-four tirthankaras, 
named Mahavira, has come and gone. 

Jain speculation is marked by dogmatism, a precise dialectical method, and 
a passionate predilection for numbers. Their metaphysics is more closely 
related to Saihkhya than to any other system of Hindu philosophy. The Jains 
have their own scriptures; according to their belief the Vedas and Brahmanas 
are not reliable and may be disregarded. As sources of knowledge they are 
valueless. 

Reality is characterized by anekcUva, 'plurality', or multi-sidedness, and 
it is beyond the scope of finite minds to know all aspects of a thing- All 001 
judgements are thus necessarily relative. AU our knowledge is temporal and 
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conditional, depending on the naya or standpoint, m lich gives ns only 
knowledge of a thing with reference to its relationshh . There is thus no 
certainty in any knowledge, and syadrvada, (the 'peri-.ips-nxethod’) is the 
•wisest course to adopt. To every proposition the correct reply is ‘sySd\ i.e., 
perhaps, maybe; or 'sySd asti, syan nd-asti’, maybe it is, maybe it isn’t; or 
Yes-No. Jains further hold that the proposition ‘A is B’ does not exdude the 
possibility of ‘A’ not being ‘B’, since a thing may be viewed from many 
points. In their reckoning there may be as many as three hundred and fifty 
ttree possible viewpoints {darSana) and there can thus be no absolute judg¬ 


ment on any issue. . T • * 

Even though Jainism dispenses with divine agenaes the Jaip are not 
hilt rather oluralistic realists. They accept the dualistic piinaple 



oUiva (eternal soul) and ajtva (eternal element) evetywnere. ine]ivaai-«.auv. 
is affected by acts; it is a knowing self; the ajiva is atomic and mconsao^. 
Ailvas exist in .various relationships, five categories or tattva of ajiva being 
diUinguished, namely; (i) dkaia, ether or space, in its umyersal ^ 

notT spac; in w4h we live; the world only exists m one special^ 
segment of the space condition; (2) dhartna (not to be cotW with the tem 
as used in Hinduism) a condition of movement, a sort of P 

which permits of movement as water permits a fish to swim; ( 3 ) 
terS^ space which permits of rest; (4) kola or time; and (5) Pudgala. 

tom a tree and not be pluckrf. Anun^ 1 

only peimitted to eat things >>a™'g ,t«<> I'™' vegetables, 

and i (also believed to have tT" !"??>“'*of the 
To eat a thing »ith three jly^ B “ !jStS.^S?o extreme 

J^rv^tSdno-rirhStiSS «ne •denies god, 

:rr«rLSS^'hea^ the eady M^dha 

BhadiahShu (fl. 290 so) author of a ^ as far as the hills of Sravapa 

famineheledamigration of on this 

Belgola in Mysore, and ^co ,®, , j _Qyj^oed the throne and become 
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Aft„ the fanite the !„° 

discover that the monfe w gg^ntial Jain disciplines, and condemned 

observe the rule of nudi y -ouncil was held at Pataliputra (c. 280 bc) 

S ^nSlIng the various factions and of collating aU Jain 

scriptures both ancient a gpm between the two main sects 

being thesubject of ^ 
became final, the con r ^ , ^jg^iyed its authority from Par^va*. 

Se/^rSesc^Lts of those who remained at Magatoa during the 
mat migration to the south, and were the more popular of the two. The 
|^4E admit women to full membership m the monastic order and 
aS^Kiibility of them attaining salvation: they use images rn worship 
but dothe them. The final form of their canon was fixed at the touncd of 
vlbhl ('. 455 a n). They are found mostly in norttem In*a. The other more 
Smr^ and puri4dcal sect are the Digamhata. '^-dad' or nude s«t who 
todmigmtedsouth during the famine. They go about nude althongh today 
only thTholy ones among them observe strict nudity; the laymen wear 
coloured garments, except while eating. They have consKtently held women 
in low esteem as 'the greatest temptations m the world, and the cause of 
all sinful acts'. Women are prohibited from entering their temples ^d the 
possibility of their attaining sainthood is denied. They even deny the fact 
that Mahavira ever married. The sect is found mainly in South India. They 
possess no canonical books and reject the canon of the Svetambaras, main¬ 
taining that the original canon of Mahavira's teachings is lost. These two 
sects have subsequently subdivided into several more. 

Jainism gradually shifted from eastern India, spreading first to Mathura 
and Ujjain and then southwards. For more than a thousand years it was the 
principal religion of the Kanarese-speaking communities and exercised an 
immense influence among the Rashtrakutas, Hoysalas, Kadambas and other 
peoples. The impress of the Jain way of life and of their scholarship was felt 
in all parts of the country. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries they 
were persecuted by the brahmins, and from the thirteenth century onwards 
by the Muslims who destroyed many Jain temples. 

There are about one and a half million Jains in India today, to be foimd 
mainly in Rajputana, Bombay, Baroda, Gwalior, Central India and Bengal. 
They are mostly traders and bankers. Especially well known are the Marwans 
whose traditional home is Marwar (or Jodhpur) in Rajputana, but who have 
monopolized the trade in most of the big cities of northern India. 

THE CANON. The sacred books of the Jains are collectively called dgdmcLt 
comprising fifty seperate works which differ in small matters. Some of these 
books have extensive commentaries. The texts are written partly in Sanskrit 
and partly in Ardha-magadhI Prakrit and Sauraseni. The canon also includes 
fourteen 'e^lier' works, attributed in part to Mahavira, and a number 
of anga, sections composed by Mahavira's disciples, besides various other 
books of ^es, statutes, sermons, maxims, dialogues, paradoxes and ballads. 

The Jain canon is accepted by the Svetambaras but not by the Digam- 
baras. The latter maintain that the true canon of Mahavira is lost forever. 
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In the first place, according to them, Bhadrabahu did not teach aU the purvas 
to his successor; then, the meaning of other purvas became obscured during 
transmission; others again were not committed to memory, being too secret- 
yet others were corrupted by Buddhist and brahminical notions; and 
finally, Sankara the Hindu philosopher used his influence to have all the 
remaining books of the canon destroyed. What remains is spurious. 

The fear of rebirth haunts Jains as much as Hindus, and the aim of ^tence 
according to Jainism is to attain, through the tri^aina, 'three jewels* of (i) 
right intentions, (2) right knowledge and (3) right conduct, an absolutely 
stainless life, and so escape the curse of samsara (transmigration). Only the 
highest and most perfect attain complete release; these are the jina, 'over- 
comers', supreme souls whose lives should be followed as an example of the best. 

Jain hierophants and laymen are named like their Hindu and Buddhist 
counterparts. There are arhat or 'worthies' who rank just below the jinas; 
there are the kaivalin who have achieved a state of kaivalya, i.e. a realkation 
of their 'own self’; there are yati, 'ascetics' or monks; muni or anchorites; 
the nude nirgrantha, those 'without knots’ of passion and possession; the 
iravaka or laymen who engage in secular occupations, and several other 
classes. Each class has its own set of vows and its own code of life. 

On initiation the hair of the novitiate monk is removed, not by shaving 
but by plucking out one by one. Thereafter, the hair is always kept short. 
Monks generally wear a one-piece loin cloth (the Digambaras are nude), 
carry an ?^lm<; bowl, a staff, a broom (to sweep the ground before them lest 
they tread upon and kill insects), a piece of doth (to cover the mouth lest an 
insect enter it by chance and perish). Monks observe absolute chastity, 
abandon all worldly pleasure and possessions, aid practice progressive 
tapas or asceticism*, with long periods of fasting, self-mortification, medita¬ 
tion and study. They may not eat more than thirty-two mouthfuls the size of 
an egg per day. Suicide* by slow starvation is considered meritorious. 

The Jain layman also keeps certain vows. He is obliged always to speak 
the truth, and refrain altogether from falsehood or stealing; married couples 
must observe strict fidelity to the marriage vow. Sensual pleasure is reg^ded 
as a sin; one should rigorously curb desire and as far as possible cultivate 
indifEerence to pleasure and pain. One should limit travel, thereby limiting the 
motives for sin. So also one should limit one's possessions by giving at least 
part of one's goods to charity. Towards the end of his life a Jain will often 
transfer his wealth to his children or near relatives and devote himself to 
meditation and austerities. Laymen are also obliged to observe periods of 
meditation, tapas, and ascetic practices. 

The chief of all Jain vows appertains to ahirhsa or non-mjuiy, hence the 
peculiar care taken by Jain monks (see above) to avoid killing insects. Their 
a&rumus or retreats for orphans and widows; their dhutofnialSs or r^t-housj^ 
for pilgrims; and their pinjrapols or animal hospitals, are ^ extensions of the 
ahiihsa principle. Another feature of Jainism is the prati-kratmfM, 'contra- 
moving', or public confession, in which a man confesses sms, e:^r^ses 
his desire to improve, and becomes spiritually purified. Sins coii^tted at 
night are confessed in the morning; those committed during the day, m e 
evening. At the end of every fortnight there is a more solemn confession. 
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. .. •*.. a;a nrtt last lone. Seeing no need for gods they soon 

Jainism m its P’1" y heavens with the deihed saints of Jain history and 

rt'^M^stS now have a modified belief in the greater gods of the 
legend. Most sects Sometimes kept in their temples. These 

ai^^me tower°n r^k than the tirthankaras. and like mortals have to work 
™ salvation. Today thoro are Vai^ava and non-Vaishoaya 
tIs SnTofervo caste practices and have brStanms to ^rform ceremonial 
ISp” their houses and temples. Jain temples, muaily constructed on 
the to^ of mountains* are among the most ornate m India. 
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JAMADAGNI, a bh^gava rishi (sage of the Bhrigu family), son of Richika 
and Satyavati. According to the Mahabhdraia he was profoundly versed in aU 
the secrets of the sdstras (scriptures) and obtained complete mastery over the 
Vedas. Desiring a woman to share his life he demanded in marriage Renuka 
(or Kohkana), lovely daughter of the Solar king Renu (or Prasenajit) of the 
KuSika line. Afraid to refuse so powerful a rishi the king consented, and 
Jamadagni returned to his hermitage with his beautiful wife, who now began 
to share his ascetic life. The couple became the parents of five sons, Ruman- 
vat, Sushena, Vasu, ViSvavasu and Para§urama. 

Every day Renuka would go to a nearby stream to bathe and to make 
earthen vessels for domestic use. She would mould the pots with clay from 
the stream, and such was her virtue that she was able to bake them by merely 
pronouncing a spell over them. One day, as she went to the streaxn, she 
beheld on its banks the handsome young gandharva king, Chitraratha, 
making love to his wife. The sight inflamed her passions and her mind was 
filled with envy and amorous longings. Unable to make her clay pots she 
returned from the stream, 'wetted but not purified'. Her husband divined 
her thoughts, and knew that she had fallen from her pure estate and was 
'bereft of the lustre of holiness'. When his sons returned to the hermitage in 
the evening he commanded each one in turn to slay his mother. Four of 
them could not bring themselves to carry out the deed so the father cursed 
them to become idiots, devoid of understanding. Only the youngest son, 
Pya^urama, obeyed and struck off his mother's head with his axe. The deed 
softened the father's wrath and when Paraiurama begged him to restore his 
mother to life in purity and the brothers to their normal mental state he 
readily performed the miracles. 

Jamadagni was killed by the sons of the great kshattriya king Kiurtavirya, 
w o envied him his possession of the calf of the miraculous cow Kamadhenu, 
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and it was to avenge his father's death that Para^urama* launched his 
conquest of the kshattriya kings of the earth. 

Books 

See under Mythology, 


JANAKA, king of Mithila, and successor of Nimi [see Ikshvaku). When Nimi 
died without issue, the legend goes, the rishis drew out from his attenuated 
body by a process of churning a prince and heir. Because he was produced 
by churning [^natJi) he was known as Mithi, hence the name of his city, 
Mithila; as he was born of a dead body he was known as Videha, which. 
became the name of the kingdom and djmasty he founded; as he was bom 
without a progenitor he was called Janaka. 

Twenty generations after this first Janaka there ruled at Mithila, capital 
of Videha, another Janaka, the famous philosopher-king, renowned for his 
wisdom, good \vorks and righteousness. His family priest and personal 
adviser was Yajhavalkya*, and together they opposed the pretensions of 
the brahmin priesthood. Janaka asserted his right to perform sacrifices 
without the intervention of priests, and such was his purity and holiness 
that, although a kshattriya, he became a brahmin and a rajarishi. He and 
Yajhavalkya are believed to have prepared the way for Buddha. 

Janaka had no offspring so he decided to offer a sacrifice for the purpose of 
obtaining a child. He started ploughing the ground in preparation for the 
sacrifice, and as he turned up the earth he found his daughter, ready formed 
in the furrow, born not of a human mother but of Mother Earth. This girl 
he named Sita*, Turrow’, and had a plough emblazoned on his standard in 
her honour, and was thereafter knowm as Slra-dhvaja, 'plough-banner . 

Janaka possessed a mighty bow which once belonged to Siva, and which 
neither man nor god could bend. One legend makes the bow so enormous 
that 50,000 men who had to carry it succumbed beneath the burden. When 
Sita grew up to become a beautiful princess, Janaka agreed to give her in 
marriage only to the prince who could bend the bow. Rama* not only bent 
but broke the bow and thus gained the hand of Sita in marriage, 

Janaka’s largely Nepali kingdom of Videha corresponds to the modem 
Tirhut division of northern Bihar. Its capital Mithila, which siurvaves as 
Janakapura, was the site of a famous educational* centre in the twelfth to 
sixteenth centuries. 

Janaka had another daughter, Urmila, who became the wife of Laksh- 
mana*. Janaka’s brother was Kusadhvaja king of Sankaiya or K^i, whose 
two daughters wedded two other brothers of Rama. One, M^davi, married 
Bharata; and the other, Srutakirtti, married Satrughna, 
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JAKASANDHA, son of Brihadratha king of Magadha and pedi whose 
capital was at Girivraja (or Rajagriha). Brihadratha had two wives who had 
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, U Dnpdav a mango fell into his lap which he divided between 

They forthwith Lame pregnant but were deU^red of two 
tow of flesh, which the king in disgust comm^ded to ttown out of 
Sace gate A passing rufo/tei (ogress) named la^ picked th^ up Md 
put them together to cany away and consume at leisure, who”‘he umM 
See miracLusly became a boy and set up a lusty w^ The king and his 
two queens huniedly came out of the palace ^d learned from the bei^der^ 
jiri what had happened. In other legends the united pmts cnrf out to the 
Lg to have congLs with the rSkshasi and only after this done <bd ttey 
torn into a boy. The king named the child from the fact that he had bera 
■united by Jara’ (Jarksaihdha), and the chUd grew daUy like the moon in its 

iiist phase’, with future greatness promised him. 

In due time Jar^andha became ruler of Magadha and Chedi, and through 
the favour of Siva prevailed over many kings, whom he held in captivity. 
His two daughters married Karhsa, tyrannical king of Mathura, and when 
the latter was killed by Krishna, Jarasandha became his implacable foe. 
He besieged Mathura eighteen times and so weakened Krishna s forces that 
the god was compelled to retire to Dvaraka. 

When as a preliminary to the rajasuyd (royal consecration) sacrifice of 
Yudhishthira, the four other P^dava brothers set about ‘conquering the 
whole earth*, and reached the borders of Magadha, they met with stiff 
resistance from Jarasandha. Krishna, their ally, still burning with the 
humiliation suffered at the hands of Jarasandha thought of a ruse to over¬ 
come the redoubtable king. Taking Arjuna and Bhima with him, he went in 
disguise to the king who welcomed them. They demanded the release of his 
captive kings and on his refusal challenged him to mortal combat. As a 
kshattriya the king could not refuse to fight and found himself pitted against 
the mighty Bhima. The struggle lasted for twenty-seven days and Bhima 
was getting exhausted while Jarasandha was still as fresh as ever. Krishna 
learned that Jarasandha could only be killed if he were split in two, and he 
told Bhima to throw him down and tear him apart. With a final burst of 
energy Bhima did as advised and Jarasandha died as he was bom, in two 
parts. The captive kings were released, and Sahadeva, the docile son of 
Jarasandha was crowned king of Magadha and became an ally of the 
Pandavas. 


Two chieftains who were friendly to Jarasandha now came forward to 
avenge the outrage against him, denouncing the way Krishna had abused his 
privilege as a guest to inveigle the king into single combat with Bhima. These 
two chiefs were Haihsa and Dimbhaka who loved each other like brothers. 
Krishna’s brother, Balarama, aware of their great love, slew a man named 
Haihsa and had Krishna convey the news to Dimbhaka that ‘Haihsa’ 
had been slain. Dimbhaka thinking it was his friend and finding life insup¬ 
portable without him committed suicide. When Haihsa in turn learned 
of the death of Dimbhaka he threw himself into the Yamuna and was 
drowned. 
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JARATKARU, an ancient rishi much renowned for his great powers. From 
his boyhood he had turned away from worldly things and given himself up to 
severe penances and asceticism. Once while travelling through a great forest 
he came upon a sombre cave which led downwards for a great distance into 
the bowels of the earth. Near the bottom he saw a pole horizontally stuck into 
the wall of the cave, and suspended upon this pole were several men hanging 
head down from a frayed rope. This rope was being gnawed by a mouse and 
was on the point of breaking. Appalled at their impending fate Jaratkaru 
asked them what they had done to deserve this punishment, and they replied 
that they were his own ancestors, who were about to be sent hurtling into 
hell, not because of their sins, but because he, Jaratkaru, their only surviving 
progeny, had become an ascetic and there was no one left to perform the 
periodical rites of the dead that would ensure their salvation. Struck with 
remorse Jaratkaru immediately returned home and began a search for a wife. 
He finally selected and married the serpent* princess M^asa, and they be¬ 
came the parents of the sage Astika. 

A similar story is told in the Mahdbhdrata about the sage mandapala. In 
spite of long years of penance and mortification of the flesh, he was on his 
death consigned by Yama to the hell* called Put because he had no son to 
bring about his deliverance from his predicament. He therefore took the form 
of a homed bird, sarngikd, and flew out to find a mate. In the Khandava 
forest he met Jarita (or Sarngi), another bird of the same species, and had 
three offspring by her, a thinly-veiled legend of his liaison with a non-Aryan 
or 'native' woman. The Mahdbhdrata relates that the sage abandoned his 
family when the Kh^dava forest caught fire, and the children were saved 
only through the mother's devotion. They were: Jaritari, who in due time 
performed the necessary sacrifices to rescue his father from hell; Sarisrikta a 
Vedic scholar and grammarian; and Stambamitra, an author and interpreter 
of sacred texts. Hymns in the Rig-veda bear the names of the two latter 
brothers. 
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See under Mythology. 


JATAE^A (c. 450 Bc), the best-known portion of the Buddhist Nikdya^ 
compiled by an unknown author, who arranged a mass of material accumu¬ 
lated through many generations. It is written in Pali prose interspersed with 
verse. The Jdtakas are a collection of 550 tales, riddles, puzzles and legends 
strung together, with Buddha in one of his previous incarnations {purva^ 


nivdsa) as the central figure in each story. 

In the beginning we are introduced to a person called Sumedha, who 
meets Dipankara (the sage of his day), hears his sermons and decid^ to 
become a Buddha. He follows the law and undergoes a series of 550 rebirths 
in various forms. He appears in turn as priest, prince, peasant, slave, deva 
woman, animal or bird. As a hare he offers himself to a hungty men <»n 
who begs for food; as the white elephant, Chadanta. he saws off his Juste to 
give to a hunter who has been sent to fetch them by e queen ° ^ 

(who is actually a reincarnation of his own jealous mate); as leader of a h 
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of (feer he offers his life in place of a doe with young; as a judge he disj^ses 
iustice- as a king he brings peace and prosperity. At last he become Santu- 
the name he bears during his stay in the Tushita heaven, pnor to his 

last descent to earth as the Buddha of history. 

The Jataka, says Rhys Davids, 'forms the most reliable, the most complete 
and the most ancient collection of folklore now extant in any Uterature of 
the world'. The stories shed a great deal of light on the life and customs of 
India's remote past. 
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JAVALI (or Jabali), a brahmin sceptic, of probable nastika* affihation, who 
is mentioned in the Ramdyaim as the counsellor of Da^aratha, When Rama 
refused to give heed to the entreaties of his brother Bharata to return from 
exile and rule the kingdom, JavSli ridiculed him and his moral scruples, and 
besought him not to cloud his understanding with empty maxims and moral 
principles. Man, he declared, owed allegiance to no one, neither to friends, 
kindred, parents, rulers or even the gods. Sacrifices were futile and vain, 
being merely the artful devices used by priests to secure a safe means of 
livelihood for themselves. Why offer food to the departed ancestors? Has a 
dead man ever partaken of it? If food eaten by one nourishes another, those 
who journey need never cany provisions, for relatives sitting at home can eat 
on their behalf. Hopes of the hereafter or of paradise were less substantial 
than bubbles, for paradise does not exist and legends about them are likewise 
invented by cunning priests. 

Javali advocated a life of pleasure and success, and advised Rama to 
accept the raj (kingdom) and snatch what joys he could within the span of his 
life, instead of placing such importance on an empty vow made to his father. 
It was an error and illusion to follow the path of duty and sacrifice. When 
one died one was extinguished forever, and received no reward in the here¬ 
after for all one's abstinence here on earth. Needless to say, the virtuous 
Rima did not accept this cynical advice. 
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See under N§stika. 


JAT.^E 7 A (c. AD 1100), Sanskrit poet bom in Kindavila on the banks of 
T Bengal, was one of the ‘gems' at the court of the Sena king 

years he had wandered about as a sannydsin, until 
Cfc ^ Padmavatl, the beautiful daughter of a br&hmin. 

e en intended for a deoada^ or temple courtesan but the wandering 
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He was able to persuade her guardian to let her many him. Jayadeva 
down to a period of domesticity during which time he wrote his best- 
work, the Gita-gomnda. His wisdom and piety were such that the 
^^Toanges, which was about twenty-five miles from his house, diverted her 
^'^Se and flowed by his house to save him the trouble of going to her. On 
completion of his book- he resumed his wanderings and had many 
culous adventures. He was caught by a gang of thieves who robbed him 
cut off his hands, and in this condition he was reputedly found by king 
Sshmapa, who looked after him till the end of his days. An annual fair is 
^held in his honour in his native village. 

Tavadeva is the author of several little Hindi hy^ in praise of Haii- 
vind (Krishpa), one of which is preserved in the Sikh Adigranth. But his 
^°asterpiece is the Gitd-govinda, ‘Song of the Cowherd’, ie. Kpshna, one of 
the few examples of a Sanskrit drama with a religious theme. The pky has 
no dialogue in the strict sense, as each of the three characters, Krishna, 
Radha mid Radha’s companion, merely engage in lyrical monologues. With 
these me interspersed lyric stanzas expressive of the moods of the lovers, 
and oravers to Krishna. According to legend Jayadeva was unable to d^be 
the Siarms of Radha and laid aside his poem tiU inspiration came. Dun^ 
Ss abs^e Sishna took up his pen and completed the portrait, much to the 
astonishment of the poet when he returned. ,. ,. , . « * 

The drama is regarded as one of the most bril^t of its km , m o 
poetic merit. Its structure is highly artificial and M use 
tion, and of extremely complex rhyth^ and mtneate “^f^res iwth nm^ 
gVin But it has been criticized for its highly erotic charac * . 

served sensuality in the rendering of the all these 

to sexual intimLy. and the frai^y 

have been explained by apologists as figurabv ^ , weieht for it is 

religious experience. On the whole this does no ahworical 

so strongly written that any attempts to ^ve i a ^ <jivine, 

interpretaLn. as the longing of the human heart for umon with the divm 

remain unconvincing. , ^th a short 

The ‘story’ of GUa-govinda may be , Krishna^ his older corn- 

preface describing the seduction of the evening. The poem 

panion Radha as they return home through the f t^ogomed Radha waits 
then spans a period of time and tells how the companion 

in vain for her beloved Krisluia to come ff h®^’ ^, .. j -h pleasant bower, 
and they both go out in search of him. Radha them, his head 

surrounded by gopis* (milk maids), his feet car^ breasts are tenderly 
cushioned on the bosom of another whose heaw^^ 
outspread to pillow it’. One beauteoip ‘f^®,„ugymself embraces one 
devotion into his ear, others wait on hini loving y* 

of them, kisses another and fondles a third. -Radha returns home ^d 
Burning with jealousy at witnessing this scene, . ^th mounting 
sends her companion to call Krishna to her si ■ sweated and 

passion of her past encounters with ft,-™ she marked the body 

moistened all over the body with love’s j naked hips with loins 

of Krishna with scratches; of his beautiful body 


like a treasure-heap circling the fountain and source of all delight; of her own 
beautiful loins, luscious and firm, a cavern of love; of the times when she took 
the active role, lying over him; of their mutual drinking of love’s excessive 
rapture: of how they went from height to height of sexual bliss; of how they 
strained towards mutual achievement; of Krishna like the Jamna in a mighty 
flood of foam. Immersed in these thoughts she becomes so sick with passion 
that she can no longer move. By this time Krishiia is alone and thinking of 
Radha and he joyously attends her summons, but finds his mistress full of 
anger for his infidelity. He begs forgiveness and after much reprimanding 
she relents and forgives him. To the music of the nuptial song she enters the 
bridal chamber with her beloved. 

The Gitd-govinda has had a deep, if not always wholesome, influence on the 
literature of most of the major Indian vernaculars. Few works have had as 
many imitators, and the field of Indian writing is strewn with the wreckage 
of crude attempts to emulate its fiery passages. A cult has grown up around 
it, and in certain temples it is still ceremonially recited as part of devotional 
worship. 

Some regard it as a highly developed outcome of the simple ydlra, the 
religious processional play, which was a feature of the Krishna cult of much 
earlier origin. It has also been suggested that the twenty-four songs of the 
Giid-govinda which are not in the classical verse form but of a different type of 
prosody from Sanskrit, were originally written not in Sanskrit but in an 
ApabhraihSa (transitional vernacular) like Old Bengali, then rendered into 
Sanskrit and embodied in the Gitd-govinda. 
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JAYADBATELA. {jayad-ratha, ‘victory-chariotted’) son of Brihanmanas of 
the Lunar race, was variously referred to as raja of Sindhu, of the Saindhava, 
Sauvira or the Sindhu-Sauvira, all of the Indus. He married Duh^ala daughter 
of Dhritarashtra king of Hastinapura. 

^ When the Pandavas were in exile he called at their forest abode with his 
six brothers and a large retinue. The Paijdava brothers were out hunting and 
in order to provide for so large a number of guests Draupadi used the magic 
cauldron given to Yudhishthira by the sun-god for his devotion to that deity, 
and was thus able to supply her guests with five hundred deer and all the 
other accompaniments for a grand feast. Captivated by the beauty of his 
oste^, Jayadratha sought to persuade her to elope with him, and when she 
refused he abducted her by force. 

Great was the wrath of the Papdavas when they returned to camp and 
oun en wfe missing. They went in pursuit of the raja, who set Draupadi 
his chMiot and make his escape, but Bhima continued the 
clia^ and capped him. In the presence of Draupadi and his brothers, 
a proceeded to humiliate the ravisher. He dragged him off his chariot by 
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the hair, forced him to acknowledge that he vns a slave of the Pant^vas, 
beat him till he was senseless, cut off his hair, except for five locks, and would 
bave killed him had not Yudhishthira commanded him to desist. At the 
intercession of Draupadi, Jayadratha was allowed to depart. 

In the battle of Kurukshetra, Jayadratha was an ally of the Kauravas, and 
was killed by Aijuna after a terrible fight on the fourteenth day. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


JAYABMI (fl. AD 650) or Jayara^ Bhatta, author of a surviving nastila* 
treatise, the TaUvopaplavasithha {tattva-upaplava-sintha, ‘dogma-assailing 
Lion’). He and his small following denied the possibility of man having ^y 
certain knowledge of anything whatsoever. They were radi<^ epistemological 
nihilists, and with subtle arguments and skilful dialectics disproved the 
basic tenets underlying the main religious and philosophical beliefs of the day. 

We cannot know the Ultimate since we are finite. Our limitation extends 
from the senses that perceive the world, to the objects that comprise the 
world. Material objects are made up of a few simple elements in vanous 
constantly changing combinations. What these elements are we can only 
surmise from their effect on our own insensitive hide. Our sense organs ^ 
imperfect, viewing in a succession of fleeting moments the fragments 01 the 
material world as they pass before our view. The individual expenencmg tlm 
brief phenomenon cannot presume to speak of ‘knowing it. From ms 
torted subjective viewpoint all inference regarding the v^t extern^ cosrnos 
of which he is completely ignorant is downright folly. Man s mmd is m^pable 
of understanding its relatedness, and all his guesses are necessaifly mvah . 
So far as man is concerned nothing is known and nothmg is knowable became 
he does not have the qualifications of a knower. Relipous truth is a m^e- 
believe and any one truth is as good as any other. 

philosophizing, our worm’s world may be trodden underfoot by the paw ot 
some higher reality whom we know nothing of. 
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See xvndet Nastika and Philosophy, 

JEWS. There is ample evidence of early commercial and, cultural contact 
between India and the Hebrew people. Jewish traders visited India and 
carried back to Palestine not only the products of the country, but m mmy 
cases their Indian names as well. Numerous articles of commerce recorded 
in the Jewish annals are traceable to Tamil, Malayalam or Sanskrit sources 
such as ivory, apes, peacocks, rice, sandalwood, and ^oes. Much of the ric 
oriental merchandise of King Solomon’s days came from the wejem s^- 
ports of the Deccan, especially the trading* centre of Sop^ jS® 

SbUcal Ophir). It may have been to this area that Hiram kmg of Tyre sent 
for materi^ for the building of the Temple that was being ^ed by h^s 
friend and ally, Solomon. Indian precious stones were valued among tte 
Jews from the Mosaic period, and from India came at least some of the 
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stones, the beiyl, onyx, sardius, jasper, that adorned the breastplate of the 

High Priest. ,, • vi 

The reverse process is also traceable. The cunous resemblance in a Jataka 

legend to the story of the Judgment of Solomon has often been pointed out, 
and it is likely that the story reached India via Babylon during the Jewish 
Captivity there ( 595 ~ 53 ^ bc). Again, the story of King Nahusha* who is 
transformed into a serpent is not met with either in the Rig-veda, the 
Ramayam, or the Puranas, and was obviously an interpolation in the 
Mahabhdrata. The king’s name bears a resemblance to nahas {nachash), 
designating a serpent, and also to Nehushtan the serpent of brass raised by 
Moses and crushed by Hezekiah. The word jabala, found in Panini, and 
explained as 'goatherd', is compared with the Hebrew yobel (ram), from 
which we derive the word ‘jubilee’, a festive celebration announced by 
sounding a trumpet made of ram’s horn. 

These and other relics of Hebrew influence could conceivably have been 
the result of Jewish colonies in or near India. The town of Gozan in Media, 
mentioned in II Kings, xviii, ii, to which Shalmaneser of Assyria transported 
the Israelites, is sometimes identified with the town knoAvn as Balhi in 
Sanskrit literature, from where the tribes of the Aila migrated to the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. Historians have variously contended that the earliest 
Jewish settlers arrived in Malabar with King Solomon’s merchant fleet 
about 950 BC, or that after the Jewish captives taken by Tiglath-Pileser III 
were freed, they came to the Malabar coast, about 740 bc. StUl others are of 
the opinion that the present-day Indian Jews are descendants of the captives 
deported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar about 600 bc after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 
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{1275-96) Marathi religious writer. His father was a 
rahmm priest who, af. ..r donning the robes of an ascetic of a liberal cult 
own ^the Varkari Panth, committed the crime of resuming the life of a 
hoiKeholder and getting married. Because of this dereliction his family, 
.J* J®^^deya, were excommunicated and persecuted by the paiidits. 

his miraculous powers Jnanadeva once made a male buffalo 
recrte the Vedas and so confounded the orthodox. 

^ <kvotional Vaishnavite hymns, often substituting Vitthal and 
and nwA rish^a and Radha. He also wrote a work on the Upanishads 
TiidnfJ! ^ ousand smaller poems. But he is chiefly known as author of the 
Old MarSfV^ P^aphrase and commentary on the Bhagavadgitd, written in 
arathi, which is one of the most popular books of Maharashtra. Its 
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fusion of devotional philosophy and melodious poetiy is read with thrills of 
rapture and it is held in the highest veneration by the Maratha people. It is 
reverently carried on the head and worshipped with flowers. 

According to tradition the poet died at the age of twenty-two at Aland! on 
the Kistna which is the site of his tomb and temple and where a tree is said 
to have spnmg from his staff. Jnanadeva together with his brothers Nivrit- 
tinath (also a poet-saint of Maharashtra belonging to the Natha cult) and 
Sopandeva, and their sister Muktabai, are regarded as incarnations of 
Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, and Lakshmi respectively. All four voluntarily ended 
their lives in their twenties as soon as they felt they had accomplished their 
mission in life. 
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JOINT FAMILY, a system of commimal living characteristic of the family 
relationship in India. Its roots go back to earliest times and it is probably 
Austric* in origin. The joint family is usually composed of (a) agnatic 
relations, i.e. males from a common ancestor through the male line, ( 6 ) 
persons adopted into the family, (c) wives of any of the above and (d) un¬ 
married daughters, sisters, widows or helpless girls. All these members do 
not have the same rights in the ‘ancestral property’ as it is called. Some have 
a right only to maintenance and residence; others to varying shares of 
property. The rights of women to shares in joint property are generally 
limited, although they have much greater rights in a joint family with a 
matriarched basis. 

The principal features of a joint family are that (a) its members share a 
common residence, i.e. all Uve on the same premises or 011 the same ^tate 
(b) they partake of food cooked in the same kitchen, (c) their property is held 
in common, and {d) they profess the same faith and share in a common 

worship. . , 

The kartri, or manager, of the joint family estate or property m tne 
patriarchal system is generally the eldest male member. The day a or aflot- 
ment of the estate on division, the rights of the parceners or heirs, the right 
to spend the income of the estate, the right to hold separate property, the 
right to claim partition, are all laid down by law, and depend on the school 
of law (e.g. Mitakshara, Dayabhaga, etc.) followed in that part of the country. 

The joint family is the unit of the Hindu social system, and a numter of 
such joint families form a sort of ‘sub-caste’ whose members may inter¬ 
marry and eat together (‘interdine’). ‘Beyond this extended joint family’, 
says K. M. Panikkar, ‘the Hindu theorist recognized no society or com¬ 
munity’. , . £ j 4.1, 

The joint family provides protection for the aged, the mfirm and tne 

unemployed, the sick and the incapable. It encourages unity of purpose ^d 
an identity of interest and fosters feelings of soHdarity within the unit. But 
it results in the subordination of one’s personality, encourages idleness, and 
kills initiative. 
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TX U Tainted out that the chief sufferer in the Hindu joint family 

system^ nCly wedded wife, whose lot is often pitiable She frequently 
ffri S a dozen other women under the tyranny of her old mother-in-law. 
IndiTmade to fulfil the function of the household drudge. Among certain 
SSs of Vaishnavite brahmins a daughter-indaw may not even speak to her 
mother-in-law; and when given an order by the latter can only nod her head 
ricknowledgment. Modem life and a desire on the part of the younger 
members of a joint famUy to live separately have, m recent times, caused a 
r3.pid decline in this old institution. 
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ttatiTr (1440-1518) Vaishnava reformer, bom near Banaras to a poor 
Muslim couple. A legend states that he was actually the megitiniate son of a 
brahmin widow who abandoned him, and that he was found by a Muslim 
weaver named Niru who adopted the boy and taught 1 ^ the weaver's trade. 
It is not clear whether he ever married, but tradition gives him a wife, named 

Loi. and two children. j. • 1 r xi. 

Feeling a strong urge for the devotional life Kabir became a disciple of the 

reformer Ramananda. This he was supposed to have done by recourse to a 
stratagem, lying across the path of Ramananda one morning while it was 
still dark, so that as the latter stumbled over him he involuntarily uttered the 
words. ‘Ram. Ram’, which Kabir claimed constituted an initiation. Rama¬ 
nanda accepted the zealous youth as a disciple, but is said to have received 
instmetion himself on occasion from his young chdoX Under Ramananda s 
influence Kabir adopted a number of Hindu notions, though much of his oira 
doctrine and some of his language were borrowed from the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tianity of South India. 

Among the contemporaries with whom Kabir was said to have matched his 
wits or engaged in friendly controversy were Gorakhnath (who. in fact, lived 
long before him). Nanak. the emperor Sikandar Lodi (who later persecuted 
him) and Sheikh Taqqi. The latter is referred to variously as his rival, enemy, 
guru or disciple. When the arrogant Sheikh came to see him one day he saw 
a pig tied up outside Kabir’s door and rebuked him for keeping this imclean 
animal. Kabir replied. 'I have an unclean animal outside my door, you have 
many unclean friends inside your heart: greed, envy, pride, anger and 
avarice’. To a raja who proudly showed him his beautiful palace. Kabir said 
that it had two defects: first, the building would not last for ever, second, the 
raja would pass away before the building. When a Jain or Buddhist stressed 
the need for absolute ahithsa, or abstinence from killing and violence, he 
retorted that no life could be sustained but at thie expense of life, since life 
subsists by prejdng on life. 

Popular with the masses but persecuted by the ruling classes Kabir was 
exiled from Banaras. and his subsequent wanderings took him from Bukhara 
to Kalighat. He visited Persia. Afghanistan and other places in the Middle 
East before settling down to end his days in Maghar in northern India. It was 
commonly believed that those who died in Banaras received salvation, while 
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thoce who died in Maghar went to heU. Kabir deUbeiately^<^ to in 
to show his contempt for such puerile superstitions. The legoid goes 
^ his body cov^ed srith a sh«t. Htad^ to 

VP it for cremation, and Muslims wished to bury it. When they hfted up 
rS toe had disappeared and in its place a brntch of Sow^ 
ThP Hindus burned half the flowers at Banaras, and the Muslims buned the 
ioinff half at Maghar, where his disciples, the Kabir-panthi are still 
Sdiai ofhis tomb. His followers number about half a nulhon and are 

SiUoso^hv^S^KS?was pantheistic, although he was one of the 
lucrie sld »ere merely .^es 

assaUed the idolatrous prMtioK of the Hmdus^ ^^^toe^s 

of Muhammadan theolop^. Koran He accepted kama and 

the PurSnas, and critical of toe r^orseless bonds 

transmigration, bu t^^ ' 

Wgh mor/code, stressing t^thfulne^. mer^ 

Wir's works are written m a of the best having 

and his songs in this language are exto ypp ^ ridicule on idolatry, 

been translated by R^bmdranath Tagore^ He po^^^^^ 
polytheism, priestcraft (qazis of apothegms called 

renunciation, and religious ’ go are also his doctrinal poems 

sdkhi which are still current an P®P ' -aiied the Btiak (treasury) forms 
known as the Ratnaini. A collection ® *^^5 appeL: in tS sacred 

‘^intffe s'iii^ r of «as in fact pro- 

‘“^.S^us" ISd-U and — 

ling a goat, and the priest wht^h to worship God shoidd 

knowing what he was tatog about. Those wno^^ ^ 

flee from the temple t^e "josqu ^ holy ones are made 

weaver’s shop, and in the happy , Ta-mTiS are water* Rama the 

of wood; the gods are of stone; the Death* the Vedas are 

Makar and Kriahna the Doer ware ^ j,, 

empty worda. The All Knou.^ j^rSava) •«God’, ha said, ’be 
Kaaba (in Mecca) nor “ Katto the ^da of 

inside the your heart for there you wiU 

is in the east; Allah is m the w^* , P5n^» Elsewhere he said, ‘You 

find both Karim (the MerdM AU ) ^ them. If God is in the 

make gods of day and m h^ rest of the country belong! Mma is 

KtX^a td«d. toe saints and prophets are all 

SioS^ - koth ^.shipped, h.^ 


jected the doctnrie of divine incarnation yet he himself is now regarded as 
an incarnation of the Supreme. 
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ITALWAy A (ad ?I095-ii 70?) poet-historian of Kashmir, was bom in the 
village of Pa^aspura, the son of Chanpaka an official of probably br ahmin 
caste serving under king Harsha (ad 1089-1101) of the Lohara d3masty of 
Kashmir. Kalha^a himself had Buddhist leanings and held no office, but 
travelled widely in his country, acquainting himself with its history and 
traditions. 

His masterpiece, the Rajatarathgiitl, ‘Royal Stream’, or ‘The River of 
Kings’, is considered the only Sanskrit work which can lay any claim to being 
regarded as history. Kalhana describes the historian’s role thus: ‘His langu¬ 
age, like that of a judge, should recount past events with clarity and without 
prejudice; his purpose is to relate what has occurred; to entertain and to 
point out moral and political lessons’. 

In writing his history Kalhana consulted the works of eleven earlier 
chroniclers. Among them he names Suvrata, whom at the same time he 
condemns for misplaced learning and pedantry, and Kshemendra, of whose 
■vrork he says that not a single part is free from error. The first three of the 
eight volumes that comprise Kalhana’s history are based entirely on mytho¬ 
logy and tradition, but unfortunately this trend often enters into the later 
books as well.- Sa}^ Keith, ‘He accepts as genuine the marvellous which the 
Greek historians would have rejected as laughable’. A father ascends the 
throne seven centuries after his son; a king rules for three hundred years; a 
br^imin s cur% blasts a village; divine serpents mate with women; demons 
and sorc^ers intervene in daily affairs; a queen comes and goes in the guise 
o a ee. One king conquers Ceylon because the god Varuna obliges by making 
ffie Ma firm enough for the army to cross over. A§oka is briefly mentioned but 
his datog IS out by a thousand years, separated from his time by a great 

^ historical achievements virtuaUy nothing is 
armr<«nff + ^^ed fouT centuiies before Kalhema could, 

mere command have the fruit of the divine kapittha 
tree brought to him from Indra’s paradise. 

TherKalh^a is also frequently critical and refreshingly sceptical, 

“ ^hich even the briins 

most valuable portion of the chronicle, and historically the 

wJSh w V. half of the twelfth celtury. 

Which hes between Harsha’s downfaU and the date of its composition. 
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yti.T, ‘black’, an aboriginal goddess, wife of Siva, personifying one of the 
‘terror’ aspects of Sakti* or divine energy, who brings in her train bloodshed, 
pestilence, terror and death. She is black of visage, and is frequently rep¬ 
resented wearing a necklace of human skulls; in two of her hands she holds a 
sword and a dagger, and in the other two are severed heads dripping with 
blood. Her long tongue hangs out of her mouth and blood trickles down her 
rbiT> and neck as she gorges herself at her cannibal feasts. In one hideous 
image, a headless Kali holds her own severed head, while the mouth greedily 
drinks the blood spurting from her neck. The thugs* slew their victims in her 
honoiu-, and human sacrifices were commonly offered to her in the past, 
although today she is propitiated with the blood of goats. Her worship is 
particularly widespread in Bengal where the great temple of Kalighata 
(anglicized in the city’s name, Calcutta) iharks the centre of an ancient Kali 

cult. . 

Closely related to Kali, and generally identified with her, is Durga. The 
name means ‘far’ or ‘inaccessible’, and also ‘fort’, hence she may have been 
the tutelary deity of pre-Aryan fortified towns. The Mahabhdrata states that 
Durga was worshipped by savage tribes like the Saba^, Barbaras, and 
Pulindas, and that she was very partial to meat and wine. Her vahana or 
vehicle is the tiger or lion, on whose back she rides. Her comp^ons are eight 
demonesses called yoginl, who complete the fell work of this goddess, and 
chew the bones left over from her gory repasts. 

Durga is a renowned slayer of asuras or demons, and is actuafiy supposed 
to be the goddess Kali, who was so called to commemorate her victory over a 
terrible asura of the same name. She destroyed another asura, the bufialo- 
demon Mahisha who could not be killed by either man or beast. Durga ^mg 
neither a man (but a woman) nor a beast (but divine) slew him without efiort 
She next defeated the asura twins Sumbha* and NiSumbha; then hel^d 
Nahusha son of Ayu to destroy the demon Tuiida and herself slew the 
demon's offspring Vitunda; she followed this up by kill i n g the asura 
tavija, 'blood-sprinkling', and draining his body of all blood because each 
drop had the power to become a demon if it fell to earth. Another victim of 
her rage was the dread monster Tripurasura, so called because he ruled over 
the aerial ‘triple city' of Tripura. She put an end to his power at the request 
of Siva. 
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TfAT.TnAsA (ad ? 35 o- 6 oo?) the greatest of the Sanskrit dramatists, and the 
first great name in Sanskrit literature after ASvaghosha. In the intervening 
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three centuflfes "between Aivaghosha (who had a profound influence on the 
ooet) and Kalidasa there was some literary effort, but nothing that could 
compare with the maturity and exceUence of KaUdasa’s poetry. Virtually no 
facte are known about his life, although colourful legends abound. Physically 
handsome, he was supposed to have been a very dull child, and grew up quite 
uneducated. Through the match-making efforts of a scheming minister he 
was married to a princess who was ashamed of his ignorance and coarseness. 
Kalidasa (Kali’s slave), an ardent worshipper of Kali, called upon his goddess 
to help him, and was rewarded with sudden gifts of wit and sense. He became 
the most brilliant of the ‘nine gems’ at the court of Vikramaditya* of Ujjain. 

There is strong reason to believe that Kalidasa was of foreign origin. His 
name is unusual, and even the legend suggests that it was adopted. The 
stigma attaching to the suffix ’dasa’ (slave) was very strong, and orthodox 
Hindus avoided its use. His devotion to the brahminical creed of his time 
may betray the zeal of a convert. Remarkably enough, Indian tradition has 
no reliable data concerning one of its greatest poets, whereas there is a fund 
of information both historical and traditional about himdreds of lesser 
literary luminaries. Kalidasa was well acquainted with contemporary 
sciences and arts, including politics and astronomy. His knowledge of 
scientific astronomy was manifestly gleaned from Greek sources, and alto¬ 
gether he appears to have been a product of the great synthesis of Indian and 
barbarian peoples and cultures that was taking place in north-western India 
in his day. Dr S. Radhakrishnan says, ‘Whichever date we adopt for him 
we are in the realm of reasonable conjecture and nothing more. Kalidasa 
speaks very little of himself, and we cannot therefore be sure of his authorship 
of many works attributed to him. We do not know any details of his life. 
Numerous legends have gathered roimd his name, which have no historical 
value’ (II, p. ii). The apociyphal story that he ended his da}^ in Ceylon, and 
died at the hands of a courtesan, and that the king of Ceylon in grief burned 
himself to death, is not accepted by his biographers. Listed below are the 
chief works attributed to Kalidasa. 

SakutUala*, with a theme borrowed from the Mahdbharata, is a drama in 
seven acts, rich in creative fancy. It is a masterpiece of dramatic skill and 
poetic diction, expressing tender and passionate sentiments with gentleness 
and moderation, so lacking in most Indian literary works. It received. 
enthusiastic praise from Goethe. 


MSlavikSgftimitTa (Malavika and Agnmntra) tells the story of the love of 
Apiimitra of Vidi^a, king of the Suhgas, for the beautiful handmaiden of his 
chief queen. In the end she is discovered to be of royal birth and is accepted 
as one o his (^eens. The play contains an account of the rdjasUya sacrifice 
pe orme y Pushyaimtra, and a rather tiresome exposition of a theory on 
miKic and acting. It is not a play of the first order. 

(Urva 5 l won by Valour), a drama of the trotaka class relating 
hv Tn^ r^cues the nymph Urva§I from the demons. Summoned 

T^riiravac ^ ^ *0 part from her. The fourth act on the madness of 

lovorin ca Apart from the extraordinary soliloquy of the demented 

triak thfl I ^ beloved, it contains several verses in Prakrit. After many 

tnals the lovers are reunited in a happy ending. 
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Meghaduta (Cloud Messenger): the theme of this long l^^cal poem is a 
message sent by an exiled yaksha in Central India to his >^e in the Hima- 
lavas his envoy being a megha or cloud. Its beautiful descriptions of nature 
and the delicate expressions of love in which passion is purified and desire 
ennobled, likewise won the admiration of Goethe. 

Raghuvamia (Raghu’s genealogy), a mahakdvya, regarded by Indian critics 
as Kalidasa’s best work, treats of the life of Rama, together with a record of 
his ancestors and descendants. There are many long descriptions, large parts 
of which are contrived and artificial. Only one king in this pious dynasty fails 

to come up to the ideal standpd, namely, Agniva^a. 

Ritu-sarhhdra, (Seasonal Cycle), a poem describing the six seasons of the 
ye^ in all their changing aspects. 

Kumdra-sambhava (Kumara’s Occasiomng), usually translated The Birth 
of the War-god’, a mahakavya relating how Parvati won the love of Siva m 
order to bring into the world Kumara (i.e. Karttikeya) the god of w^ to 
destroy the demon Taraka. The last few cantos are usually omitted from 
printed versions, being of an excessively erotic nature, ms k specially trae 
of Canto VIII where the embraces of the newly-wedded divme couple are 

'^'creat^ KShdasa was, it has been observed that he had his literary weak¬ 
nesses. He showed no interest in the social problems of his day; his Pl^ys do 
not reflect the tumultuous times in which he lived; he ^Itjio sympathy 
?he loTof the common man; his work is overburdened with d^^nprion aM 
is sentimental wordy and at times coarse. Within his i^ge he was uns 
passed by any of the dramatists who wrote in the Sanskrit mguage, u 
does notLoLt to much, for the general standard of S^tat 
a par with the best elsewhere. Coraparmg his works with those of the PeRi^. 
ISJs Greekt and Europeans, and by the same strict standards of cr^tic^m 
Max Muller declares, 'Kalidasa’s plays are 

have been allowed to rest in dust and peace on the shelves of our hbranes. 

I. Athalye, G. (Ed.). The Vikratnorvaniyam of Kahdasa, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 
1948. 
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IV Mflllffr Max. Heritaee of India, Ind. Ed., Calcutta, ^ 955 -_ 

Y. Ryder, A. (Tr.). Sakuntala and the Writings of Kahdasa, London, 19 • 
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KAUSGA, traditionaUy said to have been founded by one of the sons of BaU 
(^M^a was a kingdom on the east coast of India referred to by the. 
laweivers^as inhabited by non-Aryan and impure people, who 
SlS^fthe finest elephants. In the Epics and P^as they ^e d^cnl^ 
as fighting or contracting matrimonial alliances with their neighbo^. Them 
(« Purt), Miap^a, "Sc 

mentioned in Buddhist and Jain records, were places of probably prebistonc 

““iSwga was briefly under the Nanda rulers, but it first achieved renown 


through its association with A^oka, whose Thirteenth Rock Edict records the 
stiff resistance he received from its armies. In Anoka’s time the kingdom 
covered the coastal area of modem Orissa south of the Mahanadi, including 
parts of northern Andhra. In 261 BC A§oka conquered Kalinga, and in the 
course of his conquest 150,000 people were taken captive, 100,000 killed, 
and many more died of starvation and disease. It was this terrible carnage 
that brought about the change of heart that led to Anoka’s renunciation of 
warfare. 

Some time after Anoka’s death Kalinga threw off the Maurya yoke. Under 
Kharavela (183-153 bc) who favoured the Jains, the Kalinga revival reached 
its zenith. He brought large areas of the Deccan under his sway; in 171 bc he 
invaded Magadha and captured Pataliputra which he held for a short time. 
Kharavela's Hathigumpha Cave inscription detailing his military achieve¬ 
ments is one of the earliest Indian historical records available to us. Kalinga 
continued to flourish for some time, was mentioned by Pliny and the author 
of the ‘Periplus’, but later fell an easy prey to its more powerful neighbours, 
being subjugated in turn by the Chalulq^as, Vakatakas and Palas. 
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EALEI, the tenth and tet incarnation of Vishiiu* that is still to come. At the 
Md of the present Kali yuga {see aeon) Vishnu will appear as the titanic 
Kalla, seated on a white horse, holding aloft like a blazing comet, a naked 
^ord or a huge razor-edged axe. His voice will resemble the rolling of 

^ iniquity of men will spread terror 

tooughout tte world. With his weapon he will first destroy all wicked kings 

brahmins, and then aU the wicked who stll 

father will also be 

numbered among the wicked he will slay them too. A new age will then 
for“wSe uprightness, over whom Vishfu wiU reign 

The hor^^v^^s^^n it^lf is Kalki, the Vishnu incarnation, 

supporting the world*win d ^ forefoot, and the tortoise 

wffl thM rKtorfhe^JfT ft- Tk' soft 

ftftp-ktg iushS l^d 
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cannibalism is tol^^heMaAiAA^^^^t ^udasa, the story of whose 

happened that while out hunting Se fll® legends. It so 

Saktri, the eldest son of thf* cq forest the young prmce encountered 

tha himself) and demanded tfT f some legends the sage Vasish- 

refused and the prince get out of his way. Saktri 

^^ whip. Infuriated, Saktri cursed him 





to acquire the same instincts as the next animal he saw. This animal happened 
to be a tiger, upon seeing which the prince felt an irresistible craving for 
human flesh, and devoured Saktri. 

Another legend has it that Kalmashapada once saw two tigers (who were 
actually rdkshasas) mating in the forest, and killed one. The other animal 
disappeared, praying for a chance to avenge the death of his mate. Shortly 
after, Kalmashapada made ready for a sacrifice at which Vasishtha was to 
officiate. During Vasishtha’s temporary absence from the sacrificial ground 
his arch rival Visvamitra took the opportunity to transfer the soul of the 
tiger-rakshasa into the body of Kalmashapada, who in this condition cooked 
human flesh and served it to Vasishtha on his return. The indignant sage 
cursed the king, condemning him to retain cannibalistic instincts for twelve 
years. Burning at the injustice of the curse Kalmashapada scooped up a 
handful of water to pronounce in his turn a curse upon Vasishtha, but w^ 
dissuaded from doing so by his wife Madayanti. As he could not throw this 
water upon the ground lest it scorch the earth, nor fling it into the air lest i 
blast the sky and dry up the clouds, he threw the water upon his ovm feet an 
they became spotted, hence his name, ’spotted feet’ {kalnmsha-pada). 

Thereafter, at the sixth hour of every day for a period of twelve • 
Kalmashapada became a savage cannibal devouring multitudes of ^ne 
ol his first victims was Saktri, Vasishtha’s son, followed by another hundred 
sons of the same sage. On one occasion he came upon a brahmin and Jus wife 
in the forest in the act of union. He tore them 

at which the wife called down upon him a curse that he should die if ever ti 
^toTSre^on KalmShlpada refrained from 

her tmt^sev^^^^^^ At the end of that time she perfoimed ^ ^-a^" 
upon herself by cutting her belly open with a sharp stone, and a child ca 
forth who was named A^maka, 'stoneling . t -n j j Parn<£nr5ma's 

ASmaka’s son, Vahka, saved himself from being killed dun^ Pa 

expeditions against the kshattriyas by mmghng with a f 

women and thus concealing himself. After this he was o ^ 

kavacha, ‘women-protected’, and as he was the source 

future generations of kshattriyas sprang he was also c^ed Mulak , 

later given to a smaU kshattriya tribe claimmg descent from him. 

Kalmashapada was also called Saudasa, and Mitrasaha. 
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TTATVANAfc ^26 bc 1 ‘auspicious’, known to the Greeks as Kalan^, was an 

S^ITefe S TaSla con'temporary vdth Alexander the Great. The^ cry 
of tS yogi was set down at first hand in a work (now lost) by the ^ 
^Mosoff Onesikritus, but is preserved for us m the ^vntlngs of Strabo. 

his Indian campaign, Alexander was told of a small 
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conununity of fifteen ascetics about ten miles from the town. With his 
customary interest in the unusual he decided to find out more about them 
and for this purpose selected Onesikritus, a pupil of the Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes, as best fitted to undertake the task of interviewing them. 

When Onesikritus reached the yogi settlement there was a blazing sun 
overhead, so that it was impossible to stand barefoot on the hot earth, yet 
the ascetics sat naked and motionless on the rocks, quite unaffected by the 
heat. The language barrier was overcome by the use of no less than three 
inteipreters: one to translate Onesikritus’s Greek into a second language, 
another to translate that into a third language, and yet another to render this 
last into the tongue spoken by the yogis. 

Through this cumbersome process Onesikritus explained that Alexander, 
king of the Yavanas, was interested in learning their philosophy. He said 
that in his own country there also lived men who loved wisdom and sought to 
understand the problems of man. He told them about Pythagoras, and 
Socrates, and also about his own teacher, Diogenes, who was so much like them. 

The yogis replied that while it was very creditable that Alexander should 
want to learn their wisdom, it was not possible for anyone encumbered with 
the trappings of the Yavanas—^sun helmet, cavalry cloak, long boots—^to 
understand their teachings. Those who wished to learn must sit naked on the 
hot stones beside them. In any case it was futile to attempt to convey pro- 
foimd truths by mere words, and as for doing this through a relay of three 
interpreters, it was like trying to make water flow pure, through mud. They 
were pleased to know that the Westerners £ilso had philosophers but could 
not understand why they continued to be trammelled with clothing. 

At Alexander's request the king of Taxila was later able to persuade one 
of these yogis to clothe himself and resume worldly life to join Alexander’s 
entourage, which he did, though not without reproach from the other 
ascetics. The name of this yogi is rendered in the Greek records as Sphines, 
but he is known as Kalanos (Kalyana) from some words exchanged with his 
countrymen, of which this one word was remembered. He became a respected 
member of Alexander’s team of philosophers and accompanied the Mace¬ 
donian when he left India. At Susa he suddenly announced that his time had 
wme, and made preparations for his end by self-extinction. One legend has 
it that this took place in Babylon when he foresaw Alexander’s approaching 
end. He fixed a date for his death and had a large pyre built. On the day 
appointed thousMds of Macedonians and local inhabitants assembled to 
wtne^ the amazing spectacle. Kalyana ascended the p3u:e, ordered the fire 
th ^ ri ^ perished in the flames, retaining his calm and self-possession to 
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legends are told. In the 
0 have been the first thing that stirred in the Deep at 
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the dawn of creation, and in the Atharva-veda Kama is exalted as a creator. 

He is sometimes identified with Agni, god of fire, or with a superior form of 
Agni- sometimes he is said to be the son of Dharma, god of justice and 
Sraddha, goddess of faith; or the son of Lakshmi, goddess of w^th; or the 
son of Brahma; or as having been bom of the waters. Kama’s wife, Rail 
(sexual desire) was a daughter of the arch-mage Daksha. She is portrayed 
holding a small mirror {darpana) in her hand since she arouses darpa or 

oneUgend Kama was directed to arouse love-thoughts in Siva who was 
absorbed in meditation that the demon Taraka assumed control over the 
universe. Kama succeeded in his mission {sec Karttikeya) but mcuired the 
math of Siva who reduced him to ashes with a flash from his thttd eye {see 
Parvati). The immortal youth, however, survives as Ananga bo^ess and 
hves on in the minds of all beings. Another legend says that Si^ fm^y 
relented and allowed Kama to be reborn as Pradyumna son of Krishna a 

lord of the apsards. is depicted as a han^ome ^ ^ 

cuckoo or a parrot, attended by the celestial nymphs one of whom h^a 
nennant emWazoned with the makara or crocodile {see 

equal enthusiasm, 

Kama 
Darpaka, 

Kala-keU, ‘diverting’; ‘desirous’; 

‘appeaser’; Kinkira, ‘o^^laving : Karsh^i, sot of Kp h^ ’«vLiton’; Madana, 

KaL, ‘happy’; Kusum-ayudha, ‘flower-am^^^^ Codile-banner’; 

‘drunk’ (with love) j 

Manmatha,‘agitator; MOTO-]a, mm p . Pushpa-baiia, 

Muhura, ‘bewUdered’; Murmura crac^g a n .flower-dart’; 

•flower-arrow’; Pushpa-dhanus 

Pancha-^ayaka, ‘five-arrows; ’.^ovlr of women’; Sri- 

stalk’; Rupastra, ‘beauty-weapon gmara. ‘rememberer’; 

nandana, ‘gladdener’; Samantaka, ender of . peace , omar , 

Titha, ‘fire’; Varna, ‘handsome’.^ 

Rati 
patni 
Mayavati 
‘fair-limbed’. 
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KAMADH^ ShTI^soreti^lard'toL'the 

could give her owner whatever he oesirca. 




daughter of Daksha, and the wife of the yishi Kaiyapa. She appeared on 
earth as one of the precious things that were brought to light in the Churning 
of the Ocean. The gods presented her to the sapta-rishis and she became the 
property of the sage Vasishtha. 

The Ramayaixa relates that the sage Vi^vamitra once paid a visit to the 
hermitage of Vasishtha and was received and entertained with great hos¬ 
pitality. At the hermitage he saw the priceless Kamadhenu who had provided 
all the delightful things for the repast he had just enjoyed, and he was filled 
with covetousness for her. He offered Vasishtha all he owned for the cow but 
the offer was declined. He then attempted to take her away by force but 
Kamadhenu broke away from his grasp and magically conjured up warriors to 
defend her and her master. Vi^vamitra next summoned a few hundred of his 
sons to battle for her, but Vasishtha reduced them all to ashes with a hot 
blast of rage from his mouth. In the long and fierce struggle between Viiva-. 
mitra and Vasishtha the former suffered a humiliating defeat and for this 
reason resolved to become a brahmin on his own merit and so equip himself 
for equality with his brahmin rival. In another legend Kamadhenu wzis killed 
by the exiled king Triianku* to provide food for the sons of Vi^vamitra. 

The calf of Kamadhenu was acquired by the sage Jamadagni after years of 
penance. It was coveted and stolen by the Haihaya king Kartavirya, which 
led to a wholesale massacre of kshattriyas by Jamadagni’s son Para^urama*. 

Kamadhenu is also called Surabhl (hence her descendants or worshippers 
are called Saurabheya); Kamadugha; Kamaduh; Savala and Nandini (this 
last name was also given to the daughter of Kamadhenu). 
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KAimtlPA, the early n^e of a region in western Assam, associated with 
^ erobc cidt of great antiquity. It was so named because it was here that 
love regained his original form (rupa) after he had been 

kshvS*^eod?i? iTawwMya (or Kama- 

I cult of East Bengal and 

has dways been prominent in this area. Her chief sanctuary, also 

SSenfSS?' the Kamagiri hill about three miles frL the 

h SrdeSed connected with 

nf+ 1 Mahabharata and the Kalikd Purina. The original site 

seSt for Satl* used to meet the god Siva in 

body was Ling dismembered 

the ^e of her pasiSn a^fftellte ^ ™ 

no hn^of™ tteyol where the incident occurred. It contains 

■eoist. KSmakCis" V"”e the cave keeps the deft 

ya worshipped both by love and sacrifice. At the dedication 
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of her temple in 1565 the heads of 140 men were offered to her on salvers of 
copper, this metal being peculiarly linked with her worship. There was a class 
of men called hhogl consecrated to her, who were voluntjiy victims. Human 
sacrifice continued till as late as 1832 when it was stopped by the British. 
Today goats are decapitated and offered to her. The temple was popular with 
the Aghoris* who on occasion used to perform profligate rites of the Tantrik 
order there. 

An early tribe known as the Kamarupa lived in this area, but httle is 
known about them. Another ancient tribe, the Pragjyotisha {prag-jyotisha, 
'eastern star’), who appear to have come originally from the north-west of 
India and settled in the Gangetic plain, also played a prominent part in the 
history of Kamarupa. One of their legendary kings, Naraka, was brought up 
by Tanaka king of Mithila. He came to Kamarupa and became the protector 
of the shrine, then ruler of the country and founder of the city of Prag- 
ivotisha, famous in legend. He is described as a 'son of the earth , the most 
cniel and licentious of aU the asuras, and the worst hated enemy of the go(b. 

Naraka routed the gods, stole the earrings of Aditi and wore them himself, 
and took the canopy of Indra and placed it over his own head. In the guise of 
an elephant he violated the daughter of Vrivakarman, after which he pr^ 
ceeded to abduct the daughters of gods, gandharvas and men. and a whole 
host of apsaras. He built a splendid palace for these 16,000 ^ ^ 

eardens mid iewelled rooms, and here on a grand scale he practised sex ntes 
L honour of the goddess. Naraka was assisted in his exploits by pother 
asura Muru (or Mura), the father of KauverT. In their arrogance both soon 
incurred the wrath of the adept Vasishtha who put them under a curse. 

“misS I^S^st all possible attac^^g 

oittine through the defences with the aid of his discus and slaymg Na^a, 
Muru.lnd sewn thousand of their sons like inoths. He ^®l®ased the ^m ^. 
recovered their jewels for them, among them the earnngs of Adi , 

restored to her, and then mamed them aU. Vavana fGreekl who 

The son of Naraka was Bhdgadalta. described as a Jav^a ^^k^^ 
assembled an army of nUechchkas and barbanans and sided ^ ^ 

in the Mahabharata War. He fought with great valour K^h^ 
was finally slain by Arjuna. Several later kmgs of Assam durmg the historical 

period claimed descent from Bhagadatta. 
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KAMASASTRA {kdma-§dstra, ‘love-text’), one of the 
science, art and technique of kdma. or erotics. In the 

kama is defined as the consciousness of enjoyment through t ry 

organs, particularly the sense of touch. 


The sexual art was first formulated in 100,000 chapters by the god Praja- 
nati describing the beginning of things and the progress of creation through 
Ke procreative act. This was codified in a treatise of i.ooo chapters by 
NanS bull of Siva, who observed the god Siva and his wife PSrvati in their 
amorous encounters performed for his benefit. He revealed the science to the 
sage Svetaketu son of Uddalaka, who recorded it m 500 chapters which he 

bequeathed to his successors. v 6 • 1 v it. 

This treatise in turn was reduced to 300 chapters by Sankha, the members 
of whose school, the Sankhayana, wrote dissertations on Vedic ritual and the 
^awta siUras, Sankha’s work on erotics was stiU further reduced by the great 
sexologist Bfthhravya, who condensed it into 150 chapters in seven adhi- 
karana, or sections. Babhravya came from the region of Panchala and the 
institution he founded became the most famous school of sexology in India. 
Each of the seven sections was taken up and elaborated by seven contem¬ 
porary authorities of Magadha, each specializing in one aspect of the subject. 
Only scraps of their work have survived: 

1 ChSifiya^a wrote on sadharana, or the general principles of erotics. 

2 SuvanaanSblia concentrated on sdmprayogika or courtship. 

3 Ghotakamukha specialized in kanyd-samprayuktaka or sexual union. 

4 Gonai^a discussed bhdryadhikarika or the wife, i.e. married love. 

5 Go^ikSputra was responsible for a work on paraddrika or the wives of other 
people. This topic was supposed to have been first dealt with by the ancient 
author, Muladeva, who compiled a manual, now lost, on the art of thieving; 
he then wrote another on the art of stealing other men’s wives. 

6 Dattaka made a study of the vaisika or prostitute. His work, which still 
exists in fragments, was written at the request of the courtesans of Patali- 
putra. 

7 EochamSia, author of a volume on apanishadika, or the secret knowledge 
of erotic stimulation by means of potions, spells, aphrodisiacs, mantras, and 
apadiavya (special appliances). 


VfttsySyana (fl. ad 450) was the greatest authority on erotics in India. His 
masterpiece, the Kdinasiltra, an encyclopaedia of erotic education, is the best 
known of all the books on the subject. According to tradition Vatsyayana 
remained an ascetic and celibate all his life, and his work was written without 
personal experience. It was compiled, it is said, in order to check the trend 


towards the specialization of the Babhravya school, and to recover and 
reintegrate the rapidly disappearing general principles of erotics. Its chapters 
cover most aspects and techniques of human courtship and mating, and all 
subsequent Hindu writers on the subject have borrowed from him. There 
have been considerable additions to the original text by later hands. The 
cluef conmentary on the Kamasutra is the Jaya-tnangald by Ya^odhara 
(thirteenth century). ® 

(fl. AD 780) was the chief minister of Jayapida king of 
as . His work, the Kuffani-mata, Lessons of a Bawd, survives only in 
-D written in the form of advice given by an elderly professional 

attrarti ° become a courtesan, on how to 

overs an gold. She illustrates her discourse relating the story of 
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other courtesan and her lover. Elegant and polished in style, the book is 
^^h in information on social and religious life in eighth century Kashmir, and 
Sdom descends to mere pornography. 

^ Kshemendra (990-1065) the Voltaire of Kashmir, a satirist, wit and cynic, 
s an accomplished and brilUant writer of kaihds*, and a great lover and 
tron of the stage. His masterpiece, Satnaya-matrikS. ‘The Harlot's 
Breviary’, was inspired by the work of Damodaragupta. Compact, unified 
and full of cruel wit, it portrays the life of a courtesan, but lapses frequently 
into coarse realism and vulgarity. 

Koka(? 1060-1215?) ,also known as Koka-pandita or Kukkola, unlike the 
Plibate Vatsyayana, wrote from personal experience. According to legend a 
nvmphomaniac yaftsAi once appeared at the court of his patron and declared 
tw she had roamed the fourteen worlds but neither gods, demons nor inen 
been able to satisfy her. Koka took the amorous one to an antechamber 
Sfs^SfiedVer so cLpletely that she was rid of her desire for the next 
seven incarnations. Koka’s work, 

factual handbook on love-making and coition, with a classification oHem 
of men and°women, mlh physiological 

"satfi.'S.iJs 

crude beyond ‘^?2‘:"Pi^°"’g^^"KShna were made to enact the postures of 
The gods, especially Siva and ^ Parvati and Radha being 

love for the reader’s benefit; the pe 0 ngrvert's chamber. Among the 

more appropriate to the bawdy be men- 

few authors that have some claim jjaffara-sarvasva or The Complete 
tioned. PadmaSri (fl. 135 °) author the author of 

Citizen'; Jayadeva (fl. 1370) 14 °°° Maharaja 

wrote the R^^i-^anjari. Love s Blo^om ' ^gj^Lamp. KjdySpamalla 

Devaraja, author of the Lo^ dynasty, whose 

(?X46oix53o)HmducourtiertoaMu^to^ ^ten for the 

volume entitled Ananga-ranga, Th writinffs of Vatsyayana. 

beneSt of his master, is as »eU known as the wntmgs y y 
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vAMBOiTA 8U1 ancient tribe of north-western India frequently mentioned 
talent texts, although not in the Rig-veda itself. In Manu they are classed 
with the 5 udras in the MaMhhdrata with the barbarians; and t\i& Jdtakas say 
thev observed non-Aryan customs. They were among the tribes opposed to 
Kine Sagara who forced them to shave their heads as a token of submission, 
and Panini refers to them as munda, ‘bald’. They were Kaurava alUes in the 
battle of Kurukshetra. and their king Sudakshina (hsplayed great bravery 
and prowess in the field until slain in a duel with Arjuna. 

The Kambojas are variously said to have belonged to Khorasan. Balkh. 
Bokhara. Afghanistan. Kafiristan, Kashmir, and Tibet, with their capital at 
an unidentified place called Dvarka. a name with Maga associations. They 
were frequently listed with the Gandhara. Yavana, Madra and Saka peoples. 
They may indeed have been of Perso-Mongolian stock, although they spoke a 
dialect midway between Avestic and Vedic. Attempts have been made to 
connect the name Kamboja \vith the Persian Cambyses (Old Persian Kambu- 
jiya). 

They were famous for their furs and skins embroidered with threads of 
gold, their woollen blankets, their wonderful horses, and beautiful women, 
but by the Epic period became especially renowned as Vedic teachers, and 
their homeland as a seat of brahminical learning. 

A§oka sent missionaries to the Kambojas and recorded their conversion to 
Buddhism in a rock edict. A branch of the Kambojas seems to have mi^ated 
eastwards along the Himalayan foothills, hence their notice in the Tibetan 
and Nepali chronicles. Later they entered the Gangetic plain and by the ninth 
century ad came into conflict with the Palas of Bengal. In the tenth century 
Pala rule Wcis terminated by the Kambojas who set up one of their chiefs as 
king. Kamboja rule in Bengal lasted until they were deposed by resurgent 
Palas in 980. The descendants of the Kambojas are still said to be found in 
northern Bengal (I, p. 8). 
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KAlilSA (or Kalankura), tyrannical king of the Bhoja people, was the puta¬ 
tive sdn of Ugrasena, king of Mathura, and the beautiful Kari^ (or Pava- 
narekha). In reality his father was the asura demon Drumalika, who fell in 
love with KarnI and assuming the guise of her husband united with her. The 
queen thus became the mother of the child Karhsa who grew up to be a 
vicious, scheming tyrant, albeit a devotee of Siva. He was believed to be a 
remcamation of the asura Kalanemi. His two wives were the daughters of 
Jarasandha king of Magadha 

On ^taming manhood Kamsa imprisoned his aged father Ugrasena and 
V * j it was for the purpose of punishing this crime that the 

Vqc ^ descend to earth. He incarnated as Krishna*, son of 

V^udeva and Kaihsa’s half-sister Devaki. 

Dmrai^ Kaiusa had been warned by a sage that a son bom to his sister 
JJevam would encompass his death, so he persecuted her and tried by various 
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. gems to destroy her children. Krishna miraculously escaped a genenu 
Ire of innocents, and grew up to become a paragon among men. 
^Krishna’s slaying of Karhsa took place when the king, frantically assaying 
• jjieans of bringing to an end the victorious career of the boy-god, 
nized an athletic contest to which he invited Krishna and his half- 
Balarama. At the contest he sent savage demons and fearsome beasts 
^^°inst them, but through Krishna’s prowess these were easily overcome. 
P^^dine all his plans foiled Karhsa entered the lists himself, only to be 
^Seated and slain after a mighty struggle, by Kirishna. Another son of 
TTfrrasena named Sunaman then came forward to avenge the killing of his 
hrnther but he too was slain by Balarama. The captive Ugrasena was freed 
and reinstated, and for some time after, Krishiia and Balarama Uved on at 

Mathura. 
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KAHARESE or Canarese is the corrupt anglicized form of Kanina, a 
language largely inauenced by Tamrl and Sansknt, spoken by 

shipwrecked on a strange co^ ^ learned Dr Hultzsch has 

speak a ‘barbarous tongue, frag omnles of Kanarese are thought to 

identified as Kanarese. The next Souto India. Many scholars, 

be some stone inscriptions dated AD 19 papyrus and the stone 

however, disclaim the 7 Kanarese The^earUest indisputable 

inscriptions as representing genui , the Halmidi stone of 

Kanarese inscription ^ Mysore Itate. Subsequent to that 

ad 450 which was discovered near ,. that still awaits corn- 

date Kanarese possesses P Ft^engravings run into thousands, 

prehensive study. Stone and copp -p p^fouragement from a number of 
Early in its history Kanarese rewiv Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 

royal patrons, of whom the most ^ (Rta-^'j) a Rashtraktita ruler of 

and the Gangas of Talkad. earliest extant 

Malkhed was the reputed author ^^6 ancient poets whose 

Kannada work of any merit, which mentions other more 

work is now lost. ‘Tain Period’, which extended 

The next important phase was the so-c^ embraced the work of several 

from the tenth to the ^ Uenuchandra (fl. 980) who made 

Jain writers, of whom the most notable w^ 

valuable contributions to the deve „ems’ of Kanarese letters. Pampa 

To this same period belong . to distinguish him from a later 

(fl. 940), also called A<fipampa convert to Jainism, 

Pampa, was the son of a court poe , devotion and elegance. Hk 

expounded the doctrines gjst Jain tirthankara; and in his 

flrst book deals with the life-story of the lust jau 


Vn»,ha Bhdrata a Jain version of the Mahabharata. Draupadi appears as 
onlv^ife of Arjuna. The second of the trio, Ponna (fl. 950) of Vehgi, like- 
left brahminiL for the Jain faith. His fame rpts mainly on his bio- 
^hv of the sixteenth tirthahkara. The third ‘gem Rama (fl. 1000) a 
Snava of the bangle-seller caste. His works include a history of the 
second tirthahkara, and the story, related with feeling and vigour, of 

Bhima’s struggle against Duiyodhana. • xu i. # avi,- 

In the twelfth century one noteworthy name is that of Abhmava-pampa 
(fl iiio) ‘new Pampa’, also called Nagachandra, whose Pampa-Rdmdyat}a 
presents a remarkable version of the Rdmdyana in which the whole atmos¬ 
phere is Jain, without a single reference to brahminism. Rama, Havana and 
all the characters of the epic are Jains and end their careers as Jain yatis, or 
ascetics. In place of the marvels oJ the brahminical story, we have a natural 
and comparatively credible narrative. For example, Hanuman and his 
followers are not monkeys but an indigenous tribe, whose standard bears a 


simian emblem. 

Another Jain propagandist, Vritta-vilasa (c. 1160) wrote a Kanaresc 
version in champu style (alternate prose and verse) of a Sanskrit work by 
Amitagati (1014) entitled Dharvta-parlksha. It tells how two kshattriya 
princes go to Banaras, and in a series of debates with the pandits there, 
expose the vices of the gods as recorded in the sacred books, conclusively 
showing that none one of them is fit to be entrusted with the care of a girl. 
They further demonstrate the implausibility of tales like that of Hanuman 
and his monkeys. Through these discussions their faith in Jainism is con¬ 
firmed. 

With the rise of Lingayatism* and its worship of Si\’a came a spate of what 
are known as vdcliana or ‘sentences’ by Lingayat writers. These consist of 
short alliterative paragraphs, epigrammatic prose and prose lyrics, dwelling 
on such themes as the vanity of riches and the uncertainty of life, and urging 
men to become devotees of Siva. This trend began with Basava. The Kanarese 
philosopher Madhva* wrote in Sanskrit but inspired many Kanarese religious 
works. 

Lakshmisa (c. 1650) was a Vaishnava brahmin, whose Jaimini Bhdrata is 
probably the most famous work in Kanarese literature. Though its subject 
deals wth the wanderings of the horse appointed for Yudhishthira’s horse- 
sacrifice, the real purpose of the poem is to extol the power and virtue of 
Krishna. Shadaksharadeva (fl. 1660) a Lingayat poet, began composing when 
eleven j'ears old. He is best known for his Rdjasekhara, which ranks among 
the most highly esteemed Kanarese poems. It tells the story of a just king 
who condemned his own son to death for accidentally killing a boy. In a 
happy ending Siva restores them both to life. 

■There was ^eat literary activity in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, manifested mainly in fresh presentations of Vaishnava classics, 
the latter half of the eighteenth century was unfavourable to authorship, as 
the country was frequently overrun by alien, especially Muslim, armies. 

. ® saw the emergence of a new spirit among young 

1 ers, an e be^nings of drama, novels and western literary forms and 
ernes, ays one critic, Palgrave's Golden Treasury revolutionized Kannada 
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, /T p iq 8). The influence of English writing, Christian missionaries 
nrinting press, and the inevitable grammars, dictionaries and text- 
^ followed radically changed the character of Kanarese writing. 

Jriod fe WTiemplifiedin the work of CtovtadaPal (c, 1883). Kem«da 
X tatroduced new modes and rhythms from English 
P”** j^-ted the Shakespearean sonnet to Kanarese poetry, and the Greek 
«^“te^Kanarese stage. He also translated the Rubaiyat from F.ts- 

gerald’s version. 

V K.LiterattminModernIndianLangiu^es ^ev,T)e\h^^^^^ 

I. 3 ° .’ T,' harva R History of Kannada Literature, TAysore. 1940- 


the birthplace f ® the tarn d™^ty' K ^ slso oni of the 

Amavasu son of j x jhe Greeks and Romans knew 

pithas (pUgriinage gp^er Ptolemy refers to as Canogyza. 

Kanauj, which the second centui^ g ^^^^^ . t of 

Lik^Mathura, ^ana^l ^ad for ^tu ggotrians, Kushans, Sakas 

invading foreign hordes. The Pe^ • . acquired a sophisticated 

and Huns, all left t^«-^EomSe^veme 

culture evolved from a S3mthesis Indo-Aryan tradition, and as 

it has been described as the in India. It is 

the home of Vedic lore and Woundly influenced by foreign 

nonetheless, beyond dispute that it was pr 

races both culturally and , f; - empire, Kanauj first rose to 

For four hundred Yfars ^ mth century when it became the cultural 

historical importance m ‘he =ev^ ^ Mushms. 

centre of northern In<ha, ^d ^^oe began to crumble. 

When, following the Hun in various parts of the empire 

many little principdities sprang into exBtencem Guptas of 

Four of these were of imperial famUy; the kings of Gai^^^ 

rSh“Sy-ffiS:S Maukhari dynasty of Kanan, and 

''YS"heseventhcen.^‘heMa^^^ 
on friendly terms with R?IfVarfhanas probably l°ll°’?^ ^ 
sister, MiyaM, and^ere established at Sthanwivara 

Mithraic sun-worshippmg p’ north of Delhi. . . j xi,- 

(modem Thanesar) in eastern j Malwa assa^^^ted tlw 

Shortly after the mamage, the ^ jj^to prison. When Ra]j^ 

Maukhari ruler and ^^^^^f^^Jx^^fyenge his brother-in-law’s death e 

the Vardhana chief went forth to g assistance of 

insult to his sister, the kmg of Mahva g v,ar 

(619-37) king of Gauda m north Bengal. 


Rajya was killed and the throne passed to his younger brother, the famous 
Handia*, who thus inherited from his brother the kingdom of Thanesar, and 
from his brother-in-law the kingdom of Kanauj. He made Kanauj his capital 
Four decades later a brahmin faction arranged the murder of this celebra¬ 
ted ruler and crowned a man after their own hearts named Aru^SSva a 
brahmin minister of Harsha, whom they enthroned, brushing aside the 
legitimate claims of Harsha’s Buddhist family. Aruna^va attacked the escort 
of the Chinese envoy who had been sent to Harsha with gifts but who did not 
reach India till after Harsha’s death. The ambassador escaped, gathered 
reinforcements from*Tibet, Nepal and Assam, invaded Kanauj, ‘made 580 
cities surrender’, captured ArunS^va and took him, along with his wife and 
son, to China, where he ended his days in attendance on the T'ang emperor 
Kanauj revived again in the early part of the eighth century under another 
opportunist princeling of outstanding military talent named Yaiovaiman 
(fl. 720-35) who conquered Gauda and Magadha, and for a while controlled 
the north, continuing diplomatic relations with the Chinese emperor (ad 731) 
His victory over Gauda was eulogistically celebrated in a monumental but 
incomplete kavya (short epic) called Gaudavaho, ‘a masterpiece of bad 
writing’, composed in the Gauda style by the poet Vakpati (fl. 730). Ya^ovar- 
man is chiefly remembered as the patron of the Sanskrit dramatist Bhava- 
bhuti. The king’s brilliant career was cut short in a conflict with Lalitaditva 
of Kashmir. 

The fortunes of Kanauj varied considerably after Yaiovarman’s death. 
For some ye^it came under the Pala kings of Bengal who placed on the 
t^one one of their own protegfe, Chakrfiyudha (c. 810). Later it became the 
capi^ of the Pratihara* kings, and when the Pratihara dynasty declined 
the Gahadavalas took over. ^ 

"^e e^ly cluefe of the Gaha^avala dynasty (1085-1194), also known as 

aSS^YS “ feudatories of the Muslims at Kanauj and Banaras. 
About 1115 they won their mdependence, and Kanauj once more assumed 

tSw^^ Muslims as the greatest Indian long of his day. Kanauj at 

wealthy, and its culture decadent It had 3oioo 
and 60,000 famili^ of public 
king of Delhi who abduct^ V ^Pfhviraj, the Chahamana* 

If. as one legend relates TaiVTi svayamvara ceremony. 

Ghor to invade India he a/an actually invite Muhammad of 

Tarain (S wheTwl the historic battle of 

Muhamiafif ctr’s^eniS “ 1194 

of Chandwar on the Tanma anPtf. 'if ‘hn defeated Jaichand in the battle 
of the GahadavMas of K^aui an^ ^'^fht to an end the Hindu kingdom 
declined when Delhi emereed undar “nportance of Kanauj 

capital of northern India. Muslims as the principal city and 
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yATIjr pU. a mahdrishi whose formidable austerities caused consternation in 
heaven. Indra therefore sent the seductive apsard Pramlocha to distract him. 
Such was her beauty that the moment the sage beheld her he took her into his 
embrace and they were locked together for a hundred years which passed so 
swiftly that it seemed as if only a day had elapsed. When he awoke from his 
erotic trance the holy man drove his temptress from his presence, and himself 
repaired to the ‘region of Vishnu'. The vital fluid of Kandu with which the 
body of Pramlocha was permeated, exuded from her pores in the form of 
perspiration, and as she passed through the air she wiped her body with the 
leaves of trees. The wind gently collected the leaves into human shape, the 
moon shed its vitalizing effulgence on it and it became a lovely girl, Marisha. 

In her former life Marisha had been the childless widow of a king, whose 
devotion to Vishnu had gained his favour. The god permitted her to make any 
request she chose, and she asked for ‘honourable husbands and a son equal to 
a patriarch'. She was promised ten husbands and a wonderful son in her next 
incarnation. The ten promised husbands were the sons of the maharishi and 
prajapati, Prachetas (or Prachinabarhis). They were devotees of Vishnu, md 
spent ten thousand years in the primeval ocean, deep in worshipful medita¬ 
tion Pleased with their loyalty Vishnu bestowed on them the boon of 
becoming the progenitors of many mighty races. They married Mansha and 
their issue through her was the arch-ftsW Daksha*. 
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KABISHKA (?ad 100-162?) 

the greatest rulers of India. Shortly after h,s acce^ion to thej ^^^; 
Pnrushapura (modem PeshSvmr) he aimexed Kashmir Khorasa/in 

and Yarkhand, so that the Knshta iS 

Persia to BihSr, and from Khotan m Central *=“ *” *' 
compelled the Chinese to send hostages, who wer murdered bv 

his court. Kanishka's rule was brought to an end when he was murdered y 

"tt®ir?^dnerKl“htf~.oBuddhBmthatB^^^^ 
to be womUp^d as God. Mahayana Bndd^ '^.SCfa^daS 

famous Buddhist council (ap 120) conv^e y Zoroas- 

himself, he gave due honour to Greek, Sumenan mate con^ 

trian and Hindu gods, whose 'worship 

significantly to the growth and development of that concretion 
^Sshk“beralpat^^^ 

efflorescence of the Gandhara* school of ar , ^ luminaries who graced 

Greek and Buddhist sources. Among the contempor^ lu^ ^ 

the Kushan court were A^vaghosha*, Pf 

Par^vika), a Buddhist prelate whose and president 

suggests Persian affinities; Vasumitra, another Buddhist divin , ^ 

rf to FoSBuddhist Council of Kunduhvnna convened by Kamshkn. 
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Chaiaka the physician; Mathara the pohtician; Nagarjuna* the philosopher; 
anH^Greek AgesUaus who was Kanishka's overseer and chief engineer. 

In his capital at Purushapura, Kanishka buUt the largest Buddhist stupa 
ever erected now a mere ruined mound. It had a stone and brick base 
measuring 285 feet from side to side, rising in five stages to a height of 150 
feet with a superstructure of carved wood 13 stories and 400 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a metal column with 25 copper umbreUas over it, so that the 
total height of the stupa was 638 feet. Still extant in the sixth century, it was 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world. Excavations on the site in 1908 
disclosed a reUc chamber where a smaU copper-gilt casket was found, believed 
to contain the ashes of Buddha. The casket is of Greek design and was made 
by the above-named Agesilaus, Kanishka’s engineer, who also designed the 
stupa. Shortly after its discovery the casket was sent to Mandalay. 
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EAi^A, one of the sapta-rishis or progenitor sages, to whom several hymns 
of the ^ig-veda are ascribed. He was supposed to have been bom of a drop 
{kana) of perspiration that fell from the brow of the god Surya during the 
Churning of the Ocean. He probably came of aboriginal stock, and was 
extremely mild-tempered and kind in disposition. His descendants were the 
Kanva line of rishis, of whom the best known were the famous rishi Narada*, 
and the sage Ka^va who brought up Sakuntala* in his hermitage on the 
banks of the Malini. 

Another famous Kanva rishi was Medhatithi who, according to the Upani- 
shads, was caught up to heaven by Indra in the form of a ram. During the 
flight he enquired of Indra who he was, and the god replied that he was the 
All, and identical with the universe. He allayed the sage’s misgivings by 
explaining that he was well-pleased with his austerities and desired to conduct 
him to the path leading to the ultimate truth. 

Associated with Medhatithi is the rishi Asanga, son of Playoga, who was 
cursed by the gods to become a woman. He appealed to Medhatithi who 
helped him to recover his sex. Asanga rewarded his benefactor with rich gifts 
and addressed to him certain verses of praise which are stUl preserved in the 
^ig-veda. Die legend is thought to conceal the fact that the author of the 
verses attributed to Asanga was not a man but a woman, or perhaps a eunuch. 

Medhatithi was also the name of a commentator on the Manu-sarhhitd 
which occupies a high place in Hindu law. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

from kapala, 'skull', hence ‘skull-wearers’. The name of a 
or Fasupata* sect of extreme antiquity, devoted to iavavada or 
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necrophilia*. Their deity is Siva aspected as KapaleSvara, ‘skull-lord’, 

Represented carrying a skull. v * • ^ u ** 

Kapali yogis, as they are sometimes called, are characterized by utter 

indifierence to orthodoxy; they reject the Vedas, scorn caste, flout conven- 
. are thoroughly antinomian*. Most of their sub-sects are now 

rlas^d with the Criminal Tribes. They go about naked, smear their bodies 
with the ashes of a corpse, wear long matted h^, ^d never bathe for fe^ of 
xua^bine oft the powerful aura inherent in their skin. This aura they further 
a^ent by rubbing their perspiration back into their and by 

r.SRine their discharged semen over the skin like ointment. They usu^y 
ortridfnt, or oomotimos a sword. Tha few who are dotted 
we^a cloth suspended from a string over the genitals; others wear a Patch- 
work cloak and cover their heads with a cap, hke the Muhanmadan S^. 

c Vtarv nlaces far from the abode of men, such as cremation grounds, are 
the^cS hiunts. They eat and drink from human skulls and d^ht m flesh 
their c i. u r «ncr fhat the latter is a highly concentrated medicine 

Sf i«odth\" their bodies during rites of ceremonial 

^I^KWareaccompaniedby^^^^^ 

use for the performance of t^®^ pLamuSas include sitting for 

sometimes go to them ^ a to • within the yoni of their 

long periods of meditation with org , {gctivals in spring and autumn, 

female devotees. At the two JSv ^ Srii of drunkenness, 

members of the cult meet ^d ”^he Kapalikas are 

cannibalism and sexuahty. Through ? ^yersally detested and 

beUeved to obtain frightful occult powers, and are umversauy 

dreaded as a malignant cl^ of sadh^- ^ ^ ^ Sepala are the 

There are several KapShka sects, of cannibalistic, 

most notorious. The Aghorl. also f reason buried in their 

and will eat the flesh of any animal ex^pU^ some^ 

tradition, the flesh of the ho^. T ®y P . a,t full time (III, P- 5 ^)’ 

examination of a child cut out of a ^ ^^niunteer victims who, immediatdy 
They offer human sacrifices, f 3^^ a place in Sakti’s pa^e 

they volunteer, become sacred ^ _ narticular, they are allowed, and 

and are given whatever they desire. P appointed day and 

encouraged to have as many or slain by havmg a da^er 

at a special ceremony the victim k P his'blood and eat his flesh. The 
stuck in his throat. The , . -pedal choice being jackals, swrpKms, 

Sepda also eat all kinds of flesh. ^th their cult and sn^e- 

eels and snakes. Snakes are dose y . Although the snakes used by 

channers are often recnuted from ^ removed, the ®nak^ 

snake-charmers are drugged on cap treated and their bite is fataL 

used by the Sepala for then ppison An andent sect, they beheve 

The Sepalas claim immunity from their poison, nn 


that their founder, Kanipa, caught the fish (or eel) from which Matsyendra* 
'was bom. 
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]^APTT.ATI. (Pad 150-320?). ‘tawny’, the name or pseudonym of a Tamil poet 
around whom many legends have grown up. According to one story his father 
was a brahmin who while yet a boy went on a pilgrimage and was approached 
by a low-caste girl whom he drove off, striking her across the head with a 
stick. Returning home from his wanderings after some years he met a 
beautiful girl, fell in love with her and married her. During the marriage 
ceremony he noticed a scar on her head cmd recognized the low-caste girl 
whom he had previously repulsed. He allowed the maniage ceremony to 
proceed only on condition that she should abandon every child bom of the 
tmion. She bore her husband many sons and daughters and in each case kept 
her cruel compact with her spouse. One of these children was the poet 
Kapilar. The legend probably conceals the lowly and possible illegitimate 
birth of the poet. 

Kapilar grew in wisdom and learning and received the friendship and 
protection of a local South Indian Chera chieftain named Pari. Once when the 
principality was being besieged Kapilar assisted his patron by training birds 
to fly beyond the enemy camp and bring back provisions for the beleaguered 
town. After Pari's death Kapilar took charge of Pari’s unmarried daughters 
at the Chera court and arranged suitable marriages for them. Having success¬ 
fully fulfilled this mission he starved (or burnt) himself to death. 

Some of his poems are included in the Tamil Pattuppattu, but small 
collections of his works survive in other anthologies. His uncompromising 
views on the issue of caste are often quoted: 

Vasishtha was bom of a lowly mistress. Saktri was bom of a chaiidali to 
Vasishtha. Para^ara was bom to Saktri of a Puliah (degraded caste) woman; 
Vyasa was bom of a fisher-girl to Para^ara. All these by study of the Vedas 
rose to high estate and are famous as holy men’. 

Again, 


Mlechchhas (foreigners), Htiijas (Huns), Yavanas 
Biiti V (Chinese) and Ottiyas (Tibetans) there are no brahmins. 

thTS ^ a four-fold division. Yet only by conduct are 

the high and low degrees distinguished'. 
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•g /LVMA {kar, ‘do’), the principle of universal causality resulting from action. 
The concept of karma, also found in primitive Indian beliefs, may be ulti¬ 
mately derived from pre-Aryan, probably Austric* sources. It was first 
expounded in the Satapatha Brahmam, and now forms one of the basic 
constituents of the Hindu philosophical system. A term of wide application, 
karma is used in various contexts to mean action, deeds, destiny, causality, 
effect, product, result. It is rooted in the idea of rite or universal order which 
is the foundation of dharma’", and is based on the premise that the whole 
world order rests on rigid principles dominated by the immutable law of 
cause and effect. There is no random combination of events, no accidental or 
fortuitous occurrence, since Causality underlies alL 

This concept is linked to that of niyati, ‘fatality’, or destiny, also called 
daiva since it is part of the cosmic or celestial law ordained by the gods, and 
an emphatic affirmation of the law of causation. The doctrine of niyati 
characterizes several non-Vedic systems of philosophy. The Charvaka notion 
of one’s own intrinsic nature implied a belief in the inescapable bonds of one’s 
destiny. The Ajivikas based their philosophy on this doctrine. In the Bhag- 
avadsita, Krishiia teUs Arjuna, ‘You are fettered by your karma which is bom 
of your own nature. Even if, from delusion, you do not want to do some¬ 
thing, you will have to do it in spite of yourself’. ^ 

Owing to the importance of the karmic law, the analysis of action is very 
minutely undertaken in Hindu philosophy. Action is an unavoidable con¬ 
comitant of one’s birth and being. The impulse to action r^ides in vriMt, 
‘whirl’, the maelstrom of activity that starts from one’s very mcephon, even 
before one’s appearance on the earthly scene. Two kin^ of yptti ^ 
tinguished, namely (a) pravriUi or active activity, which manifests it^ 
the^ctivities in which one is inextricably enmeshed ss long k 
of the world, and (6) nivritti or pasive activity, mamfested m acts of worl 

renunciation, abnegation and abstinence. Irinds of 

Every mode of existence has its form of actmty. so 
vritti, that involving association with society ^d the 
belonging to the field of remlnciation, are equally _ts 

who h^ completely abandoned so-called worldly 

physical and mental. In the mind of the ppsive yogi epries of chitta- 

of the man of the world there is an infimte an con m desires that 

vritti, ‘thought actions’, or mental process^. x’ 

constitute the psychomental stream of hK life (s®® P®y jjjg concept 

The chitta or mind of the individual, being 
of self-ness, or ahamkara, determines his chesh^, c ^ • _ aversion and 

and is tainted by dosha or defects arising hbu^nr «iirffering*. 

ignorance, which results, among other thmgs, “ Ukala) of action. 

SuBertag is only tho taimediate and perceptible tat ^ 

There is another and more sotous conse^ence w t adriditti, 

yet which exercises an irresistible power. This unseen Every 

^.visible’, tor it is beyond the reach of “S' tovt S 

virtuous and meritorious deed (punya) and ^ mes^t life and 

hidden impress on the soul, that remains with it through its present me an 

serves to identify it in the future life. 
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The sum total of a man’s thoughts, feelinp, desires, and actions, thus 
constitutes his karma, the consequences of which are only partially worked 
out in this life, continuously forging the links that make up the chain of his 
existence At the same time it determines his pretya-bhdva. ‘spirit-state’, or 
the nature and circumstances of his Hfe after death, and the conditions of his 
next incarnation [see eschatology). Because of karma we are eternally bound 
to the wheel of samsara, or birth-death-rebirth. 

Karma is thus seen to be a cosmic law of debit and credit for good and evil; 
a law of moral retribution, eternally recurring. Karma does not create, it only 
adjusts the effects of actions. ‘Man’, it is said, ‘is punished by his sins, not for 
them*. This inexorable doctrine was considerably mitigated by the idea of 
bhakti* or faith, according to which total surrender to God leads to the 
bestowal of God’s grace which absolves one from the results of one’s actions, 
halts the wheel of samsara and assures personal salvation. It should be noted 
that the orthodox schools speak of hhakti merely as a nivritti activity and 
deny that it has any neutralizing effect on karma. 
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EABNA, the illegitimate son of KuntI {see Sura) and the sun-god Surya 
before her marriage to Pandu. Afraid of censure and disgrace KuntI exposed 
the infant on the banks of the Yamuna, where he was found by a childless 
couple, Nandana (or Adhiratha), a charioteer from Ahga, and his wife 
Radha, who named the child and brought him up as their own. In other 
legends Nandana is represented as a prince of Ahga or as the charioteer of 
Dhritarashtra. 

Karna was equipped at birth with celestial earrings (whence his name, 
which means ‘ear’), an invulnerable coat of mail, and a magical scimitar given 
to him by his divine father. When he grew up Indra, in the guise of a brahmin, 
wheedled the magical scimitar from him, and gave him in return great 
strength and a commanding presence, as well as a javelin wth the power to 
kill anyone against whom it was directed. 

Karna went to the veteran hero Parasurama for training in the use of arms, 
but aware of the latter’s hatred of kshattriyas he first disguised himself as a 
brahmin. ParaSurama discovered the deception after he had completed 
Karna s training. In a rage he cursed the young pupil, predicting that he 
would meet his death through choosing a wrong weapon in battle. The gods 

a also ordained that Karna should die in his third encounter with his half- 
brother Arjuna. 

Meanwhile the young Pandava and Kaurava princes, having completed 

eir raining in arms under the mighty Drona, were brought together by the 
Dhritarashtra for a display of sl^ in a grand tournament held 
e e royal court and the people of Hastinapura. While the contest was 
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in progress there suddenly appeared an unknown warrior of noble bearing 
who ridiculed the ‘bloodless feats’ of Arjuna. When, according to the rules of 
chivalry, he was asked to state his lineage, the youth, who was none other 
than Karna, kept silent, for he believed himself to be the son of a lowly 
charioteer. Thereupon the king’s son, Duryodhana, sprang up and declared 
that valour was reckoned by deeds and not by birth, and that Karna was 
obviously a peer among princes. In any case the lineage of the youth meant 
nothing, for was not Drona of humble birth, and were not the Paiydava 
brothers themselves bom out of wedlock, the sons of certain amorous 
deities? He then bestowed upon the young warrior the title of Raja of Anga 
(Bengal) and had him crowned and anointed by the attending priests. This 
was the first of the fateful encounters between Karna and Arjuna. According 
to tradition Kama founded the town of Karnal, about eighty miles from 
modem Delhi, and established a smaU but powerful kingdom in the area. 

He appeared at the svayarhvara of Draupadi* as one of the contestants for 
her hand. But as he took up the great bow that no warrior had yet ^en able 
to bend and easily bent it and fixed the bowstring, Draupadi intervened, 
saying that she could not consent to marry the son of a b^e-bom charioteer. 
bLiL with shame Karna cast aside the bow and v^ked awa^y, and shortly 
Ster \4tnessed Arjuna bend the bow and win the beautiful Draupadi as a 
nrize This was the second encounter. 

^ During the subsequent hostiUties between the P^avas and Kaurav^, 
Kama although he had by now learnt from Kunti that he was her tru 
Shi half-brother of theWvas, took sid^ f *1“CS ’S» 
he might have the chance of fighting hia nval, in an 

sixteenth day of the battle of Knrukahetra* he ^t tas tot^an u ^ 

encounter with Arjuna, in circumstoc^ that fi^Ued the c 
^urama and the destiny allotted to him y e go • fQgtgj..father- Cham- 
Karna was also caUed Adteath. ” ^ 

padhipa, king of Champa; Kamna, and VSsusena 

mother; Vaikarttana, from his father Vikarttana. the sun, an 

from his foster-parents. 
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KARTnKEYA, god of war and ruler of ^vShott^the 

and Parvati. One myth states that he ^“^iTSdulged in love- 

intervention of a woman, but was gods vdth the 

play with his wife for a thousand years, would be more powerful 

plea not to impregnate her, lest a being be bom ^ lace to 

than any god. Siva consented * t uS^ongh » Si™ 

receive the seed already aroused. The e in the flames, received 

voided his seed into the sacrificial fire. tjje womb of Parvati. 

the seed into his mouth whence , . •* Svaha, bom out of 

In another legend Karttikeya is the obdd of A^^ 

Ami’s delusion that he was uniting wi Parvati gave into 

Sally impersonated by SvahS. In yet another legend Parvati ga ^ 


s 






Ami's keeping the foetus of her unborn son Karttikeya. While it was being 
cjSried by Agni it feU into the Ganges, hence Karttikeya is sometimes 
referred to as the offspring of Agni and Gahga. The mfant was brought up by 
six Pleiades (Krittika) whence its name, and had six heads and twelve 

hands to receive the milk of his six nurses. 

According to the Puiaisias. Karttikeya was created for the purpose of 
destroying Taraka, the son of the daitya Vajranaka. Taraka grew so powerful 
throu^ his austerities that he became a source of peril to the gods. He asked 
for and obtamed from Brahma the boon of immort^ty. the concUtion being 
that only a son of Siva could slay him. As Siva had just lost his wife Sati and 
had taken to continence and meditation. Taraka had no fear from that 
quarter, and he started tyrannizing over the whole world. For his benefit the 
moon had to shine perpetually without waning, the sun had to shine con¬ 
tinually with a moderate heat, and the gentle zephyr had to blow throughout 
the year. He demanded and obtained Indra’s prized horse, Uchchhai^i-^ravas, 
and the miraculous cow of plenty, Kamadhenu, besides many other wonderful 
things. The gods thereupon commissioned Kama, god of love, to inspire Siva 
with erotic thoughts so that he might father a child who would slay Taraka. 
This mission Kama successfully accomplished, making the god open his eyes 
just as the voluptuous Parvati was passing by, so that the god emitted his 
seed. This seed then either entered Parvati or touched her, or fell into the 
sacrificial fire, giving rise to Karttikeya. 

Kirttikeya in due course became the celestial general, slew the tyrant 
TSraka and had many other encounters with the demon hosts. Two of 
Taraka’s confederates, Krauncha and Mahisha, escaped during the fight with 
the war god and took refuge in the Himalayas. There they began haunting the 
pass that had been earlier opened by ParaiurSma to make a direct route from 
Mount Kailasa to the south. K3rttikeya led a battalion of gods against these 
tyrants and slew them, freeing the pass which was thereafter named the 
Krauncha Pass. 

KSrttikeya is depicted riding on his vdhana or vehicle, the peacock, 
Paravam, holding a bow and arrow. His banner bears the figure of a cock, and 
his weapon is the iakti or spear. In most legends he is unmarried, but in some 
he is wedded to the maiden Devasena (called Valli in South India) who had 
been rescued from the clutches of an asura by Indra. 

Karttik^a has many names (see below), the best known being Skanda, a 
quite unusual name whose analogy to Alexander the Great (known also as 
Sikander) h^ been pointed out. Karttikeya is also called KurnSra, ‘boy’, 
b^use of his youthful appearance and because he never married. The cult 
of tte boy-god, known as Kaumara, was once widespread in north India 
althou^ now practically extinct there. Children are not allowed to worship 
a ^ eastern India he is worshipped once a year, chiefly by women 

0 ou reputation, while in Bombay he is regarded as inauspicious, and 

m^ed women will hwitate to enter a shrine dedicated to him. In South 
the Saivites he is stiU widely revered as MUrugati who is 
anAA^l ^ ^ sc^ut worship. He is often described as joining the fierce 

^ ^ mother) in her cannibal feasts 
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He was supposed to induce violent sexual passion in girls, and his votaries 
danced frenzied dances in a ring, and propitiated him with magical rites. 
Today his devotees visit his shrine, especially at Palni near Madura, bearing 
an ornamental bamboo pole called the kdvadi, from which are himg small pots 
containing milk, sugar, honey, flowers and fruit. All hill tracks are sacred to 
him, and unwary travellers are often afflicted by him. Cases of so-called 
demon possession in areas sacred to him are often ascribed to Muruga^. 

Karttikeya is also called: Angara, the limb of Ara, a name said to be 
borrowed from the Roman Ares, or Mars, god of wax; Agni-bhu, ‘fire-bom’; 
Dvada5a-kara, twelve-handed; Bhauma, ‘earthy’; Ganga-putra, ‘son of the 
Ganges’; Guha, the ‘mysterious’ one; Khaiidoji, the name by which he is 
known in Maharashtra; Maha-sena, ‘great general’; Mangala, identified with 
the planet Mars; Sakti-dhara, ‘spear-holder’; Sara-bhu, ‘thicket-bom’; 
Sena^ati, ‘lord of generals’; Shan-mukha, ‘six-faced’; Siddha-sena, ‘chief of 
magicians’; Seyon, ‘red-complexioned’, known as such in South India; 
Su-brahmanya, ‘favourable to brahmins’; Svami-natha, 'teacher-lord, 
because he taught Siva the meaning of the mystic syllable Om; Taraka-jit, 
'the vanquisher of Taraka’; Velan, ‘carrier of the vel or spear. 
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KASHMIR, a country in the mountainous regions of north-w^t India. There 
is much dispute about the origin of the name, which is said to be aenyed. 
either from a tribe who came to settle there from the Caucasus 
from a class of degraded kshattriyas called Khash; or from the ^ 

Kasha; or from the nshi Ka^yapa who raised it from the great 
once covered the land. Kashmir’s basic population is an Ary^ fhjnn nr 
mixture, and its ruling classes were for many centuries men of Scyttu^ or 
Turkish stock. Owing to the beauty of the Kashmins, “V^erm^age^ong 
all castes was always widespread, and Kashmiri women filled the harems ot 

There have been several ancient chronicles of K^hmir, ^ 

Kshemendra and others, all of whose early maferml w^ freauent 

Kashmiri historian Kalhana* in his great work. Despite ^ j 

lapses into credulity, particularly in regard to the ear y , 

reliability for the historical events nearer his own time ^ a ■ 

The beginnings of Kashmir’s histoiy are ^ T siTifr 

mythology and tradition, in which the Nagas seem to av^ p y traces 
cant part, and many geographical place-names ^niiarv (xonanda 

of the serpent people. The earliest recorded king is e eg ^ 

(2500 BC), who is followed by forty other togs, ^ Ktoana gives 

historical name occurring in the chronicle is al g and 

him only brief mention. The dating of A^oka is out by a ou y 
his historical feats are passed over in silence. nniitirAl 

In spite of its comparative isolation, Kashmir w^ of the 

and cultural influences. At various times the region ha een p 
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empires of ASoka (d. 232 RC), Kanisbka (d. ad 162). and Mitoagula the Hun 
(d AD 5 '’ 8 ) That there was considerable Eastern Himalayan contact is 
supported by. the tradition of the semi-legendary king, MeghavShana 
(AD 12-46). who had a Tibetan guru, and whose court was thronged with 
foreign scholars, Bactrians. Kushans and Yavanas, besides Tibetans apd 
Nepalis. The historical existence of another king Pravarasena H (c. ad 550), 
founder of Srinagar, is borne out by his coins. 

Kashmir reached the peak of her power during the reign of Lalitaditya 
(699-736) of the Karkota dynasty, a renowned warrior of Turkish antece¬ 
dents. His chief minister was a Tokharian; and Central Asian and Chinese 
political factors made themselves felt throughout his reign. His sway extended 
from the Kohkan coast to Turkestan, and was felt in the Gangetic area and 
Kanauj*. He is believed to have built the great temple of the Sun at MartSnda 
(760) of Hellenistic derivation and today a crurnbling ruin. 

Kalhana was already aware of the undermining influence of the brahmin 
priesthood, who were slowly getting the upper hand in Kashmiri affairs. 
Succession to the throne was becoming more and more a matter decided by 
the pandits, who clung to their power like limpets and squandered their time 
in barren debates on the idsiras. 


‘With beards besmeared \vith the smoke of sacrifice, these brahmins, or 
bullocks without horns, fought among themselves for want of authority. 
Instead of sprinkling a fit person with the water of sovereignty, they only 
wetted their beards with the spit thrown out by their own wrangling’. 

Lalitaditya’s grandson, Jayapida (c. 800) was both a patron of letters and 
an avowed opponent of brahmins, whose military adventures took him as 
far as Bengal. The fame of Avantivannan (855-873) is kept alive by the 
existence of two ruined temples at Avantipura. His attitude towards the 
pandits was one of watchfulness and suspicion. 

But the brahmins were too powerful a force to contend with, and by the 
end of the ninth century they had assumed a virtual strangle-hold on the 
affairs of the kingdom. Henceforward, Kashmir was ruled by a long line of 
weak-willed misfits and profligates installed by the priests, who pandered to 
their every weakness so that they themselves might be left to govern the 
country without determined royal interference. In Kalhana’s account of the 
blood-thirsty and licentious Didda (980—1003) who put her own grandson to 
denth so that she might rule alone, he presents a vivid picture of the petty 
politics, intrigue, treachery, cruelty, debauchery and murder, that charac- 
temes much of Kashmiri history at that time. With few exceptions, from the 
end of the ninth century until the beginning of Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasion 

1 century, ‘page after page of the chronicles of Kashmir record 

on y e bestiality and savagery of low-born adventurers who misgovern the 
country’ (II, p. 274). ^ 

vJfv. circumstMces it is not surprising that the Muslim conquest of 
nt accomplished. The Muslim advent ushered in a period 

praHnaih ^ t night of brahmin oppression, and the people were 
reipn o Muhammadanism. The process was accelerated during the 

gn 01 outstanding monarchs such as Zain-ul-Abedln (1417-67) whose 
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conciliatory policy towards the downtrodden Hindu peasants 'favoured the 
alm ost universal acceptance of Islam’ (I, p. 87). 
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KA6 yAPA, one of the seven great progenitor-iishis about whom conflicting 
myths abound. He is called a prajapati or mind-bom son of BrahmS; the 
offspring of Time; the first-bbm of Marichi; and is identified with the Pole 
Star. He is the father of Vivasvat and grandfather of Manu, progenitor of 
mankind. Several Vedic hymns are attributed to him. 

His non-Aiyan name is believed to be cognate with the suffix kasipu, 
‘throne’ in the name of the daitya (aboriginal) king HiraijyakaSpu. Another 
legend states that kaiyapa means tortoise, and that Prajapati having assumed 
the form of a tortoise created offspring, and that ^ creatures are thm 
descended from Kaiyapa. Many other creation stories are linked with his 
name. In later legend he appears as the priest of Paraiurama and Rama- 
chandra. He is sometimes identified with Kaijada founder of Vaiies^a 
philosophy. His descendants are known as the Kaiyapa, notable amoifgthem 
being the fishi !^hya5ringa. 

Kaiyapa was a prolific sage, and many were the devas and demons, titans 
and ogres, rishis and kings, bom to him through the 
Daksha and his other wives. Such were the Adityas (through Aditi). the 
Gandharvas (through Arishta and Muni); the Asuras 
Diti); the Danavas (through Danu); Gamda 

(through Kadru); theya^Aos and rakshasas (through Kh^), the IPi^a 

andalfsharp-toothed, flesh-eating monsters 

of ferocio^d powerful Kalakanja and Pauloma (through 

sister Puloma) ^o were later slain by A^una; the 

dhatri); Sumati (whomarriedSagara) and m^y 

Kaiyapa fathered the Rudras, and also the homed ^^ w^ho be 

mother of all homed cattle, including the wonderful Kamadhen . 

Books 

See under Mythology, 

KATHA, ’narration’, a comprehensive term embracing afl ty^ of 
tales,^Ies, and ap;>logues. whether whoUy or partly 
the acts of deities ^ the heroic deeds of actual 

mixed verse and prose, or wholly in prose. Conventionally its chapters are 

"^ht I^' fable or parable goes back to a very remote date. It appears 
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th*t the art of the fabulist reached its highest form in India ^d from here 
^mad thmughout the ancient world. Even today the Ma js used as a 
meins of reUgious instruction, where a pandit well versed in he Epi^ or 
Sas weaves a story or relates an episode to pomt a moral for today's 

The seeds of the katha are said to be found m the Ved^. but it is now 
generally admitted that they had their true origm m the Prakpt folk-tale. 
The first Uterary example of the katha is seen m the Buddhist Jataka* or 
birth-stories about Buddha in his previous incarnations. These have been m 
existence since the fourth century bc. The katha is also exemplified in a class 
of writings know as the NUisastra, which relate legends and parables to 
illustrate the principles of ntti or conduct, explain some ethical idea or drive 
home a piece of practical advice. They formed the core of many handbooks on 
polity*. 

One of the oldest collections of beast fables is the Tantrakhydyika, which 
also adopts the device, later very popular, of a story within a story. In the 
original text it consisted of five books, each with its main story interwoven 
with other tales. Today only remnants of this work are know in Kashmiri, 
Nepalese and South Indian versions. The present text belongs to the Gupta 
period and is of unknown authorship. The two jackals, Karataka and Dama- 
naka, which appear in the PuncJiutunlfci also figure here. It might be called 
the oldest Sanskrit version of the Panchatantra. 

The Panchatantra* (ad 200-600), a much better-known collection of 
Sanskrit tales, represents a rich storehouse of Indian fables, full of delightful 
narrative and pithy maxims. Possibly preceding it in order of chronology is 
the Brihatkatha (ad 50-300) or 'Great Story’, by Gunadhya*, which goes 
back to remote legend and primitive memories, of immense interest to the 
researcher. An eighth century version of the Brihatkatha contains an oft- 
quoted reference to the Greeks as clever craftsmen, capable of building flying 
machines. 

Another much more voluminous series, the Kathd-sarit-sdgara, ‘The Ocean 
of Rivers of Stories’, written in verse by the Kashmiri priest Somade.va”' 
(c. 1070) is a sort of Hindu Arabian Nights, and embodies a vast cycle of 
interesting legends. Included in this anthology, but usually regarded as a 
separate cycle of its own, is the collection of tales called Vetdla-pahcha- 
vimiaii, 'The Twenty-five Tales of a Vampire’. 

Yet another compilation is the Vikrama-charita, alternatively known as 
Simhdsana-dvdtrimiikd, 'Thirty-two Stories of the Lion Seat’, in which the 
throne of the legendary king Vikramaditya relates a number of tales. Like 
the preceding seeris it is of Buddhist origin. 

An anthology similar to the above Katha-sarit-sagara is the Hitopadesa, 
‘Sound Advice’, ascribed to a Tantrik writer, one Narayana (fl. ad 1360) of 
Bengal. Many of its tales are taken from the earlier kathas, especially the 
Panchatantra, although much new matter is also added. One of the most 
popular works in India, it is read by nearly all beginners in Sanskrit. 

The Suka-saptati, ‘Parrot-seventy’ (c. ad 950), also called The Enchanted 
Parrot, by an unknown brahmin author, consists of seventy stories told by ^ 
parrot to keep its mistress, Prabhavati, from going out with her lovers for 
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gjxty"ninc successive nights while her hushund is awiy. In generul it contsdns 
tales of feminine fickleness, arrant breaches of the marriage bond, and 
cunning stratagems by which women hoodudnk their men. 

Kshemendra (d. 1070) Kashmiri court poet, author of a kdmasastra, 
summaries of the two Epics, and numerous other works of dubious poetical 
merit, also wrote a famous book of tales and fables, known as Briluii-kathd- 
manjarl, ‘Great-story-bouquet’, an abridged compilation based on Gunadhya. 
Written in a mannered and concise style which makes it difficult to read, it 
is replete with erotic passages. 

Books 

See under Sanskrit. 


EATHAK, ‘story’, a form of semi-classical dance originating in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in northern India, and extremely popular in the 
Panjab and Uttar Pradesh. The themes of this dance are sometimes taken 
from the Epics, but the most favoured incidents relate to the life of Krishna, 
especially his moods of love. The Kathak is meant to be a solo dance, though 
this limitation is not always observed today. The dancer with the aid of 
mime and gesture alternately takes the part of Radha and Krishna, and the 
whole dance though highly stylized can be quite lyrical and graceful. 

The Kathak acquired great popularity during the Moghul period, but 
much of its original purity is now lost. It became the form of dance used by 
the nautch-girls, who were the secular counterparts of the temple d^addsts. 
Many of the nautch-girls were attached to the courts of Moghul princes and 
nobles as professional singers and dancers, and the Kath^ acquired an 
unsavoury reputation as a result of its association with them. Both e en er 
story it was supposed to teU as weU as the movements of the dancer grew 

coarse and crudely suggestive. , . .. x v j ~ 

A Kathak story is conveyed by means of posture [angika), ^ ^ 

{mudrd) and facial mime {ahhinaya). which it shares 
dance forms. But the style has its own dbtmctive traits. 
peculiar gliding movement called the gait {see nf 

female dancer, ending with a sudden abrupt swing 0 t e ^ ^ ^ 

direction. Also typical is the chakra, ‘wheel’, a rapid whirhng movement m 

which the dancer spins around like a top. . i._-„o+o fnntwnrk 

Another characteristic of the true Kathak is the g y “ ffreat skill' 
caned tatkar, nimbly executed by the male 
and can only be acquired after long years of 
mately linked wth the beat of the rriusic, and there is ^ 
timing and counterpoint in the interlinking patterns or ^ practice the 
Its nearest Western counterpart is the tap-dance. 
accompanist or the dancer himself often calk ou a dancer are 

syUables, caUed tat. and the foot rhythms and gyrations ^he ^ 

regulated by these syUables. The tatkar sequences sometimes develop mto an 

exhibition of pure virtuosity and lose much of theu: rmi<;irians are 

Just as the classical Bharata-natyam Pf®^. movements and m^wmn 
captured in South Indian sculptures, reliefs and bronzes, so the Kathak style 
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i;«pc in the North Indian miniatures. Hundreds of charming paintings depict 
irgly nloo*™d pa^ion ->' R«a and Kfishpa in the Kathak dance. 


Books 

See under Dance. 


KATHAKAU (katha-kali. 'story-play’) a mimetic dance-drama of Malabar, 
which has now become popular throughout India. It started in about the 
fourteenth century ad as a village pantomime performed in the fields, began 
to receive court patronage about two centuries later, and assumed its present 
shape during the latter half of the seventeenth century. Its choreography 
continues to be arranged for courtyard performance. 

In its original form, as stUl played in Malabar, it is performed in the open 
air. with hardly any stage properties, and is very long drawn-out. beginning 
at sunset and ending at dawn, but it is considerably shortened for modern 
presentation elsewhere. Among the accompanying orchestral instruments are 
the maddalam, a long cylindrical drum hung from the neck of the drummer; 
another large round drum called the che 7 tda-, brass cymbals and stringed 
instruments. The costumes and especially the headgear are flamboyant and 
colourful, with a wealth of gaudy ornamentation. Masks are used, leaving part 
of the face exposed. The principal masks are often laboriously built up by the 
application of layer upon layer of heavy flour pastes which form a projecting 
frame around the face and give the impre-ssion of something larger than life. 
The colour of the paints used and the shape of the paste masks are dictated 
by convention and are all symbolic. In many places chins and cheek-masks of 
indiarubber are used instead. 

The performers are all male dancers, with boys taking the part of women, 
and it is essentially a masculine dance (cf. Bharata Natyam) being full of 
virile and vigorous movements. A feature of the kathakali is the kaldsam, 
from an Arabic word meaning conclusion. It is a short dance sequence in pure 
tan^ava (vigorous) style, performed at the end of sung verses, for which great 
speed and agility are required. A typical dance posture is the deep bend of the 
widespread knees, and with the weight resting on the outer sides of the feet. 
This stance of ‘tumed-in feet and bandy legs' is characteristic of kathakali. 

Many characters are introduced to the audience by means of what is knowm 
as the tiranokku or ‘curtain-look’, where a curtain is held up over which the 
actor first shows his face to the accompaniment of suitable drumming on the 
part of the orchestra and grimacing on the part of the actor. Kathakali mime 
consists entirely of highly stylized gestures of the hands, and bodily positions, 
all executed according to fixed rules. Many years of practice enable an actor 
to bring into play his eyes, eyebrows, neck, lips, and even cheeks and no.se 
{see dance) to convey feelings by exaggerated expressions. In anger the face 
IS f®nsed, the eyes opened wide, the lips tightly drawn over the bared teeth, 
and the whole face pulled into a dreadful grimace. Sarcasm is expressed by a 

f+K ^ ^ ^ lifting of one eyebrow, the raising of one cheek and one side 

° ®lip to expose the teeth. When passion is to be conveyed the 

mouth opens wide, the eyeballs roll, the nostrils dilate and the chest heaves. 
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The axjtors themselves say nothing, but where necessary singers stand 
behind them and carry on the dialogue. There is also a kind of chorus which 
at the beginning of the play and at intervals thereafter chants in mixed 
Sanskrit and Malay 5 lam, giving moral discourses and explaining the tran¬ 
sitions between the acts. There are more than a hundred standard kathakali 
plays, usually dra%vn from the Epics and Pura^as, many written by the 
ruling princes of Kerala. A considerable literature in Malayalam*, known as 
the attha-kaiha, both critical and creative, has grown around kathakali. The 
greatest modem e.xponent of kathakali is Kunju Kurup. 
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kAtyAyana (fl. 200 Bc), grammarian, believed to be an incarnation of 
Pushpadanta, ‘flower-tooth’, the guardian elephant of the north-west 
direction* and one of the attendants of Siva. He once overheard and rej^ted 
an intimate conversation between Siva and Paxvatl. For this indiscretion he 
was condemned to be bom a man on earth, and grew up to be a great gram¬ 
marian. f T>- • 

In his Vdrttika or ‘corrective’ supplement to the grammar of Panini , 
Katyavana discussed, annotated, and added to the rules of his illustrious 
predecessor, adapting them to the Classical SanskritwhichwasjustbeginMg 
to be written. These supplementary rules justified certain new fo^ which 
had crept into the language since Paijini, with the result that Katyayana 
rejected a number of Panmean rules as obsolete. In m^y ways he improved 
on the Ashtadhydyl to meet the demands of the Uvmg l^guage. Sever^ 
grammarians wrote varttikas on P^i’s grammar, but none equalled 
Katyayana, who is referred to as the vdrUika-kdra. the annotator. 

Katyayana is generally identified with Vararuchi, ^et ^ - 

who was one of the Nine Gems of the court of Vikramaditya . A 
a Yajur-Veda prdtUdJihya, and a dharmaiastra are also attnbuted to aut 

bearing the name Katyayana. 
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KAUEAYA. In general the patronymic belongs to the 
a king of the Paurava line of the Lunar dynasty, but si^c^yi 
the hundred sons of Dhfitarashtra who opposed the Pa^^vas m the even 
of the Mahdhhdrala and in the battle of Kurukshetra. 


s* 
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T «rHanre with the custom of niyoga, the sage Vyasa raised issue on 
In accordaM witless half-brother. Vichitrav&ya, jmd fathered two 

said -DhptarSshtra through Ambiks, 
'holding the te^') h™ blind heeaueS 
Dhyita^pa V f embraces of Vyasa with closed eyes smce she could 

emaciated fa« of the sage. He married 0 ^ 

SaLhter of Subala king of Gandhara (f ^ 

Luball and Saubaleyi). In order to be like her blind husband she always 

‘CgendhSt thS^il! reW for the hospitaUty she once showed to the sage 
Vvasa Gandhari was promised anything she desired. She asked for a century 
of sons', and this the sage agreed to grant. When she conceived, her preg¬ 
nancy l^ted for two years, at the end of which time she was dehvered of a 
lump of flesh Vyasa took up the mass and divided it into one hundred and 
one pieces and placed them in jars. In due time a son. Duryodhana, 
appe^ed in one of the jars, but such frightful portents accomp^ied 
the birth that the blind father was besoughtio abandon him, but this he 
refused to do. After a month ninety-nine other sons and one daughter came 


Besides the eldest son, Duryodhana, Dhritarashtra's children included 
DnhSfisana {see Sakuni) the second son; Durmokha, ‘stem-faced’; Do^a, 
‘hard to control’; and SuhShu, ‘beautiful-armed’, who became king of Chedi. 
The daughter, DuhSalfi, married Jayadratha king of Sindhu. Dhritarashtra 
also had a son, Yuyutsu, by a vaiiya handmaid. On the eve of the battle of 
Kurukshetra this youth left the Kauravas and joined the Papdava side. 
When Yudliishthira retired from the world he gave the kingdom of Indra- 
prastha to Yuyutsu. 

On his brother Pandu’s death, Dhptarashtra ascended the throne of 
Hastinapura. He took Papdu’s sons, the forest-bom Papdava princes, under 
his care, treated them as his own children, and had them educated along 'with 
his own sons at Hastinapura. Under Bhishma’s supervision, all the Papdava 
and Kaura'va children received their training in arms from Dropa. 

Among the counsellers of Dhritarashtra was his charioteer Saiijaya, son of 
Gavalgapa, who often advised and consoled him, and acted as his emissary to 
the Papdavas before the great battle of Kumkshetra. He once recited the 
Bhagavadgitd to Dhptarashtra. The blind king and his wife Gandhari died 
in a forest fire not long after the battle. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 


KA 0 ' 4 ' 1 JjTA (?290 bc-ad 300?), also kno'wn as Chapakhya and Vishpugupta, 
was believed to have been the friend, counsellor and prime minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya, and the author of a book on statecraft. The word 
kau^ya means crookedness and treachery, and there is considerable mystery 
alraut the person who bore this name. It may weU conceal the identity of a 
school of political philosophers who earned the opprobrious title for the 
doctrines they taught. 
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Kautilya or Gha^akhya, the individual known to have been Chandra- 
gupta's counsellor, was bom and probably educated at Taxila, where he 
began his career as a practitioner of medicine. It was said that he had ‘the 
wisdom of a serpent’ and possessed a knowledge of many obscure arts. He 
was apparently acquainted with contemporary aspects of Greek and Persian 
learning, and was closely associated with the magians. His book, the Artha- 
idstra (below), dedicated to Venus and Jupiter, shows that he was also a 
student of astrology in which the Maga priests were adepts. In this book he 
places dnvlkshikl i.e. the nyaya doctrine which also comprises yoga, before 
the three Vedas, a thing no orthodox brahmin would ever have done. What 
is more, he exalts the Atharva-veda, which embodies Maga doctrines) above 
the three other Vedas. Although many historians make Chanakhya a brahmin 
and Chandragupta a Jain, some scholars adduce proof to shqw that both king 
and minister were Zoroastri'ans. 

Chandragupta left the actual organization of state affairs to Cha:9akhya, 
whose administration of the vast Maiiryan dominions is considered to be an 
example of Machiavellian and malevolent genius, for he made the Mauryan 
state, if one of the most oppressive, also one of the best governed in Indian 
histoiy. 

Kautilya was the reputed author of the Arthaidslra, whose text was 
discovered only in 1905. The manuscript has been much mutilated and 
tampered with but retains elements that do provide a nucleus that has some 
claim to authenticity as an early document. It is clearly a work based on the 
traditions of a whole school, and cannot be held to reflect condition m 
Mauryan India. The author states that his book is a compendium of almost 
all the ancient works on artha (economics); among the earli^ authors cited 
are Bahudantiputra, U§anas, and Ambhiya {see Gandhara). The ^guage is 
extremely pithy and difficult to understand ffilfy, and manyo t e eims use 
were not current till post-Mauiyan and even Saka times. The terf ref^ to 
peoples and places which do not appear to have been knovm 0 ^ 

of the fourth centuiy bc, and the accounts of Indian society as reflected m 
KautUya’s work and in Megasthenes, both supposedly contemporanes and 
both describing identical circumstances, are widely divergent 

The Arthaidstra is divided into fifteen books treatmg ^y.. 
poUtical topics. Book I deals with the general pnnciples of kmgsffiP' the 
education of a prince in the art of government; the precau . . 

for safeguarding his life; the conduct of the ^ ^ y armies of 
Book II, the principles of civil administration; duties of the , 

inspectors and their methods of controlling gover^en -j^Listra- 
institutions; Book III, the civil, criming and personal law an doers 

tion; Book IV, police methods for dealing with cnnun^ woods or 

cheats, users of false weights and merchante who adultera e . f ’ j 

iUegaUyincreaseprices; Book V, the responsibilities of r^is ers, r . 

followers; how a king can get rid of undesirable ministers, t 

methods of collecting taxes; Book VI, the seven elements (^ . J 
politics, namely, king, ministers, land, fort, treasury, army, ^y an 
state relations; Book VII, the six methods of intemation^ relations, na^y, 
peace, war, neutrality, preparedness, alliance and double dealing; Hook viii. 










XV X fallow a kine's indulgence in hunting, gambling, women 
the Md X Shases of war; Book XI, methods of sowing 

HendsUps among hostile aiislocmdes and power- 
dissension and <i®siro^*B agents and poisoners as an 

ful opposition ^oups,tf » securing of divine favour for the 

aid to agfanisemen . methods for murder, ways of causing 

capture of a fortified “ X* „ , vy political science as a whole, with a 

bltodness, insanity l,,oad principles, 

general plan ^ totalitarian and secular in tendency; a hand- 

book of i did not so much rule as protect and he decided 

ottCT source of la . g ^ bureaucratic system resulted m 

what was best h „ ' gp|. regulated the economic life of the 

excessive ^ 7 ^ enters were the property of the 

SS: These were either worked directly wrth the labour of 

infiltrated ^ wafc of life, ^d 

the^«^^^«sement«LtheorderofthedayataUtoes.Pums«^ 

criming was barbaric. Trial by ordeal was recommended for ascertammg the 
truth and bodily tortures included flogging to death; suspension by the 
SaS being tied to a rafter; the water-tube torture, m which the stomach 
was fiUed tLough a tube inserted in the mouth; cuttmg out the tongue (for 
betraying military secrets); impalement alive; bummg the head and ^an^, 
mutflation of organs and limbs. Such tortures were imposed for even com¬ 
paratively trivial crimes such as evasion of state taxes, and trespassmg mto 

the royal hunting enclosure, . 

The cynical doctrines of the Arthasdstra have been almost imivers^y 
condemned by scholars. Vincent Smith refers to its ‘ferocious crimm^code ; 
Aiyer in his work on Hindu Morals says, ‘The depravity of the standmd ot 
morality displayed in the Maxims of the Arthasdstra surpasses one's imagi¬ 
nation’; and A. B. Keith concludes, ‘It is difficult not to feel that it is a very 
misplaced patriotism which asks us to admire the ArthaSdstra as representmg 
the fine flower of Indian political thought'. 
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EkYYli, ‘poem’, in Sanskrit literature, an extended poetical composition 
distinguished for its artifice, mannerisms and erudition. It is usually serious 
in intent, requires great narrative skill, and is used for stories, romances, 
lesser epics and long lirrical poems. 

The or^in and development of the kavya coincides with the period of Saka 
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ascendency in north-west India, and some connection has been traced 
between the two. It became popular by the fifth and sixth centuries ad and 
remained the most important medium of poetical expression throughout the 
classical period of Sanskrit literature. The distinguishing features of the 
kSvya may be briefly summarized: 

1. It begins with a benediction and salutation, and a prologue outlining the 
occasion and purpose of the poem. 

2. Both prose and verse are used, with verse predominating, and constituting 
not less tham eight and not more than thirty cantos, each canto having not 
less than thirty and not more than two hundred verses. The last two or three 
stanzas of each canto are written in a different metre from the rest. 

3. The development of the plot is natural, and the junctures {sathdhi) are well 
arranged. These saihdhi are borrowed from the conventions of Hindu 

dramaturgy*. , , j uu 

4. The hero is a deity, or a man of high status, and endowed with greater 

virtues than any other character in the poem. . 

<5. The predominant rasa {see empathy) is erotic and heroic. The hero is 
always a man of considerable valour and sexual prowess and is given plenty 

of opportunity to show off these qualities. , ,, 

6 Full scope is provided for the display of marvels, worked by the gods or a 
more convenient rishi ex macUna. The stock-in-trade includes prophetic 
dreams, flying steeds, talking parrots, the rishi’s curse, shape-changmg, sex- 
metamorphosis, suiidry tokens of recognition, and magical mirrors, nngs, 

f m'lSr^Thernirfe^S't^^^^^ of perils and temptations, but 

Obeyed, and release obtained from the dread burden of sawsam (trans 
migration). 



reheious debates and diplomatic parleys. coi-icfvine' the 

la The whole poem is a refined and polished piece of ^atisf^g^e 

most exacting standards of writing. It reveals a fine 

and vocabulary and a thorough acquain^w w kavya style to 

There are six epics (some add a seventh) ^ J^vyas’, all 

perfection. These are therefore known ^ Swers of^hetoric 

composed in ornate diction, richly embeUishe wi These mahakav3ra 

and with subject matter taken from the two ^ea P ’ ^ . ._q\. 

are: Raghuvamia and Kutndrasathbhava both y " •Dhartrihari* 

Eirdtd^uniya by BhSxsm* (c. AD 55°); LlaS^l^toiy' 

(c. AD 65T); SUupalavadha by Magha* (c. ad 700); S 

of the abduction of Sita, written by the bhnd P^®* S attributed 
AD 670), and Naishadha-charita, the story of N^a LeamS 

to the philosopher* and poet of Beng^, Sriharsha (fl. ^ Mallinatha 

commentaries on the mahakavyas written by the mdustn 









/ A n have helped to preserve many of the original readings. Mallinatha 

itnldnSvery word in some of the texts, gives notes on every scene, character 
2 d Salogue of the mahSkivyas. and comments on the stylistic competence 

°^TitS^form required great restraint, and few were the poets who were 
able to kei their difficult medium under control. Even the gentle taJes of 
Nala and Damayanti. Rama and Sita. Savitii and Satyavan, were often 

grossly mishandled, without taste or discrimination. 

Portrayals of nature became more and more stylized and crowded with 
stereotyped images: the bee {bhramara, ‘the be^t with two r’s’) drunk with 
honeyj the parting of the chdkfdvSku bird from its mate at night, the chukoru 
bird <hunk with moonbeams; the proud chataka bird which would die of 
thirst rather than drink anything but the raindrops from the clouds; the lotus 
opening her cup to her lover the moon; the blooming of the red a^oka at the 
touch of the fair lady’s foot; the elephant in rut; clouds pregnant with rain; 
the caves of distant hills resounding to the roar of lions. All these and similar 
dichfe were used over and over again. 

The erotic element, an integral part of the kavya form, received particular 
.emphasis. It was generally intermixed with the didactic, so that suggestive 
dialogue, double meanings, and descriptions of rampant lust are followed by 
psissages of pious moralizing. Often there are vivid accounts of the emotions 
of panting maidens and exhausted swains, with more than frank physical 
descriptions of both. Ravishing women bend under the weight of their ample 
breasts and are only held upright by the counterpoise of their massive hips. 
Scratches, bites and bloodshot eyes bespeak the hero or heroine's indulgence 
in amorous combat. There are scenes of seduction and graphic details of the 
techniques of' the love act, as though the poet wished to give living and 
working'examples of the kdmaidstra (erotics). 

In their manner of presentation the later kavya writers succumbed com¬ 
pletely to the lure of literary artifice. The style became inflated and pedantic 
and it became a matter of pride to make the poems as allusive and recondite 
as possible. The writer was expected to be a vida^dha, ‘sophisticate’, steeped 
in worldly experience, and many boasted that their poems could not be 
understood without a commentary or by those unacquainted with the life of 
kings. 

To demonstrate their skill with words they filled their poems with metrical 
puzzles, acrostics and anagrams. Long strings of contrived metaphors, 
rh3rmes, puns, alliteration and other figurative conceits, compound words and 
euphuistic bombast succeed each other in stanzas weighted down with the 
ornaments of style . There are diagrammatic or ‘shaped’ verses in which the 
fines are so arranged that the completed page looks like a vase, a lotus, 
swOTd or wheel, a womb’s hips and breasts; there are serpentining verses 
sue as t ose of Bharavi* (c. ad 550)» ^d boustrophedon lines, in which one 
^ e IS rea om eft to right and the next from right to left; verses which can 

language or dialect; whole stanzas with one letter 
of tte alphabet nussmg, as in the lipogram of Dandin*. 

ingenuity, the Rdghava-pdndavlya-yadavlya by 
Chidambara {c. ad 1600) a self-styled kavi-raja (poet-kffig) of Vijayanagar, 
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which through the use of ambiguous words and phrases relates the stories of 
the Rdmayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bhagavata-Purdna at one and the 
same time-by treble punning. The Jain poet Meghavijayagani (c. 1640) in his 
em Sapta Sandhdna gives, in the same stanzas, a simultaneous resume of 
the doctrines of seven different teachers. In Magha’s* palindromic verses each 
stanza if read backwards is identical with the preceding one read in the 
ordinary way. The Rdma-krishna-viloma of Suryakavi (c. 1560) gives the 
story of Rama when read from one end of each line, and the story of Krishna 
when read from the other end. 
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ITAYASTHA a caste of disputable origin who have been ranked 

When he becomes powerful their descent from Chitra- 

although hfe mother uraa not a 

The chethar of South India, y ^\yr\ have ventured as afield 

landowning and wealth in these countries through 

as Burma and Indochma, acquinng vast weaiin 

commerce. the kavasthas as iudras) 

Most authorities, however, -s a ‘clean dudra caste. They 

subdivision, called the Katt, kavasthas of Bengal usuaUy ca^ 

belong to upper and Qhosh, Guha, Kor, Mitra, Paht, Sen 

names like Bose, Basu, Das, De, Datta, t.nosn, 

and Sinha. 
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KEKAYA (or Kaikeya), an north!!^^^^ 

Vedas. From epic times they had settled 1 descendants of the 

and the river Beas, and according to the Puranas were 




non-Aryan Anava tribes. -Jain chronicles speak of them as ‘only one-half 
Aryan'; the other half, if proportions must be allotted, was probably Scy¬ 
thian. The earliest known Kekaya king, Aivapati, ‘horse-lord’, was said to 
have given religious instruction to a number of brahmins. Other kings of the 
same name are also mentioned in both the Epics as ruling the tribe. In the 
Mahabharata the Kekayas fought on the side of the Kauravas in the Battle 
of Kurukshetra. One branch later migrate as far south as Mysore. 

The most famous of the Kekaya princesses was Eaikeyl. daughter of 
A^vapati. She became the second wife of Daiaratha* king of Ayodhya, and 
mother of Da^aratha's third son Bharata, who was educated at A^vapati's 
court. Dafeiratha was once severely wounded in battle and only Kaike3a's 
careful nursing saved his life. Shortly after that he received a wound while 
hunting and once again was saved by the care and devotion of Kaikeyi. Out 
of gratitude Daiaratha promised to grant his wife any two requests she might 
make to him. 

Years later when preparations were being made for the anoin tin g of 
Da&ratha’s eldest son Rama as crown prince, Kaikeyi was persuaded by the 
vicious counsels of Manthara, her deformed slave woman, to go to Da&uratha 
and request the fulfilment of his old promises. Da&uatha gladly agreed to do 
so, but was horrified to hear his wife demand, firstly, that her son Bharata 
be made crown prince in place of Rama, and secondly, that R^a be banished 
from the kingdom for fourteen years. In vain did the king plead with his wife 
to withdraw her terrible demands, contrary to law and religion, but nothing 
would induce Kaikeyi to change her mind. The king bound by the oath was 
forced to comply. Bharata was declared successor to the throne, and RUma, 
accompanied by his wife Sita, went into exile. 

Now Bharata was . at the time in Girivraja (identified with the later 
Mjagriha in Magana) on a visit to his uncle, and returned home to hear the 
toeM news that his beloved father had died of grief at the banishment of his 
h^f-brother Rama. Bharata, almost demented by the twofold tragedy 
refused to take advantage of his mother’s ruse. After performing his father’s 
^e^ ntes he went after Rama with a complete army to bring him back to 
Ayodhya and place him on the throne. 

The mwting of the two brothers at Chitrakuta is described in the Rama- 
ya^ with ^t pathos. R§ma, bound by his father’s promise, refused to 

TO Wk ^ completed, and persuaded Bharata to 

^ viceregent. Bharata returned to Ayodhya as Rama’s 

^ ^ ^"°ther’s authority, and living as a 

is describe^L iW government in RSma’s name. He 

enS.^ ^ ^ and chivalrous to his 

» «>"*> SIlS’s, and had two 
both ot whom nded oyer the 
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or Kerala, an ancient Tamil kingdom situated along the Malaya 
extreme south-west of India, extending along the coast as far 
as KoAkaii, and embracing Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. In ancient 
T °^an chronicl^ it is referred to as chera, and is associated with legends of 
^ra^urama. The edicts of A§oka describe it as the scene of one of Aioka’s 

‘virtories of righteousness’. 

From earliest times Kerala carried on an a^ctive trade* with Judea. Greece 
Fome, Her thriving seaports of Musiris, Nelcynda and are 

mpntioned in Roman chronicles. The old Chera capital known as Vanji is now 

nnidentifiable and its location a matter of archaeological^spute. 

It wTin this kingdom that tta AposUe St Thomas perionned part of h.s 
■ecionarv labours and to this area also came the Jewish exiles m about 
n aeo who established a prosperous community in Kerala. A nuinber of 
t Hinn iS ^S tabouis dotted the MalabSr coast at that time fom of 
tato Si^odem ports of Mangalore. Calicut. Cochin and Tnvan- 

Xrewy —M^-fs«eam^^g^.» 

eS^“fteir oZn 'dialect of TamU wW* later developed separately as 

great philosopher Sankara (d, 838). ^onfnrv Kerala was exposed to 

the Advent of Islam “‘k* ■^.^Sdr^LoumSSim 

strong Islamic Muerices sBce ha^ t^ ^ Perjnidlls. 

proselytisers. There is a pilgrimage to Mylapore and 

Cheraman Perumfil (742^^6). e Mulim. The latter thwiy 

became a Christian, or to Mecca at the installation of the 

greater support. To the present ^y it ^ ®^“^dressed like a Mussalm^ 
Zamorin of CaUcut ttet he ^ ^f the first Arab settieis) should 

and that a Moplah (Mappila, ^descendan letom of 

anoint him. He is ^ ®hl Maharajas of Travancore on reviving 

Cheraman from Mecca. S^^^X^they wiU keep the swo^^ 
the sword at their coronation stiU declare u -x 

■the Uncle who has gone tor. Jordan® paid a 

Kerala was I»rt“">“'y kiK^bto to^n 
visit to Cochin in 1324 fo®d 8 (,3„4-M) 

along the co®t. to '^m„ching at Calicut, C^ 

made his journey along 


the African Muslim traveu« xu« 

mane ms —e philosopher? 

Quilon, he also met his Khorasan. A Chinese v^ted 

juristsfrom Yemen, the Ha^^. the Portuguese dkcov^ ^_ 


rXts fr^ Yemen, the Hadram^. Y^cl discoverer ^ 

ihe country in 1347 . a Pe«i^ “ fhe Portuguese e^- 

Cabral in 1500, and Vasco a commercial trea^. and 

tions returned with a ^go of p pp . ^ Kerala was under the 
later established a. tratog a ^ence when that great empire felL 

Vijayanagar but regained Spates and clashes between 

The whole area was subsequently the scene 01 v 





the Portuguese, Dutch and English colonial factions during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, until the English finally acquired Malabar in 1792 
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EEA^OBA (or Khanderao), a pre-Aryan deity of southern and western 
India still widely worshipped in Maharashtra and regarded as the guardian 
deity of the Deccan. Legend relates that the giant Manimalla, sometimes 
spoken of as the hvin asuras Mani and Malla, troubled the earth, impeding 
the labours of the §udras, terrorizing the vaisyas, slaying the kshattriyas, and 
interfering with the sacrifices of the brahmins. The people of the earth 
appealed to Khandoba for protection and he went forth against the demon 
and after a fierce struggle lasting six days overcame him. 

Khandoba originally had the head of a dog, and to this day his worship 
retains relics of his canine pedigree. Cynocephalic images were placed in his 
temple till the middle of the last century. In time he became identified with 
Siva and was sometimes referred to as Mallari {ari, ‘enemy’, of Malla), Siva 
toself being commonly worshipped in dog-form until the philosopher 
Sankara put an end to the sacrilege in the ninth century. 

The site of Khandoba’s victory over Malla is Gudguddapur, where his 
fifteen foot bow is still shown in the temple dedicated to him. Hook swinging* 
^ed to be practised m this area in his honour until it was stopped by the 
Bntish authonties. The attendants of the temple, called vdghya, are beUeved 
Ini’Khandoba’s dogs, and at the annual festivals they bark 

begging bowls placed on the ground. 
Mdle^ couples who beget children after making a vow to the god often give 
a daughter as a murali or temple woman to ser^e in his shrine 
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was one of the many ahen 
It L SS a Wo,o and after the present era. 

Mediterranean the oiieinal he.' wntn^ brought by merchants from the 
the cumbrous syllabaries of Eemt Aramaic, which had replaced 

was the lingua franca of the ^®abpvtamia. At that time Aramaic 

the Achae^eudd St?' ”““>1 languages of 

have been found in places like Tard^J 
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iJerived as it was from Aramaic, Kharoshthi in turn became the common 
riot of the south-eastern provinces of the Persian empire. Its introduction 
to India was a concomitant of Persian rule in the north-west from the fourth 
nturv BC. The term Kharoshthi is supposed to have originated either from 
tL Sanskrit name for Kashgar, whose Mongolian people may have made ■ 
ome long-forgotten contribution to the language, or from a word meaning 
^ass-lip’ or ‘camel-lip’, that is, the script from the land of the ass and the 
camel in other words, Baluchistan and Bactria. 

The majority of Kharoshthi inscriptions have been found m Gandhara, 
pastern Afghanistan and northern Panjab, corresponding to the ancient 
Tndo-Bactrian and Parthian kingdoms where it was first used. The penod 
during which it appears to have been current m India extends from about 
BC to AD 300. The westernmost of Anoka’s edicts were executed m this 
S it was written from right to left and was manifestly Sendtic m on^. 

It has left few traces on the subsequent development of Indian wntmg, 
pvcpS oShaps that, as in the case of its ancestor, Aramaic, the a sound 
became^nherLt in aU the consonants of the later Indian alphabet^ a res^ 
SrS^sLit script is not alphabetic but semi-syUabic. and the Devanagan 
alphabet, as the letters stand, has no pure consonants. 

^ 7 *Broueh Tohn. The Gandhari Dharmapada, London, 1962. 

II. Burrows, T. The Languages of Kharoshthi Documents. Cambndge, 1937 - 

III Dirincer, D. The Alphabet, London, ig^9* vvxV 

IV. Svi! s. 'Kharoshthi Writing’. Indian Antiquary. Vol. XXXV. 

kingship. According to 

dawn of time was ^f’the'greS moral principles underlying the 

ruled themselves, understanding th gr humanity there came sm, 

oniverse. With the progressive of the metsye- 

wickedness and confusion and ate the little fish. For want 

rrpSm^r gXm-^em inahle to conceive of the need for 
‘t^Lli^^e go^ themselves 

manas were being worsted time ^ S ^ Taking the absence of such a 
forces were ably directed by a sup defeats the gods decided to appomt 
ruler as the reason for their oxvn repeated defeats 

Indra (in some legends Varuna) ^ originated in war, and by analogy 

selves. Kingship is ff^us believed from^current non-Aryan usage, 

may have been adopted by f^e ^ desirous of hai^g 

With this divine who appointed Manu-» king of men. But 

a king, and they appealed to Brahm PP exceedmgly 

Manu deferred accepting the no nature treacherous, arrogant, 

difficult to govern man, since h y jl he would 

jealous, wrathful, and "rr^^bfeo • d protection, his subjects 

bring law to the land and ^ meat bcantifnl 

would in return give him a wage m 




laws. 

king of men. 

As in other early societies, the belief was prevalent in India that the destiny 
of the realm was intimately linked with the person of the king, since he 
embodied its prosperity and reflected its fate. If he ruled with justice and 
equity then the character of all things changed for the better jind prosperity 
and happiness followed. The fruits of the trees became full of flavour, the oil 
more nourishing, the honey sweeter, and the subjects more contented. But 
says the Ramayana, where the land is without a king, confusion prevails; and 
where an evil monarch holds sway, all things in nature take their quality from 
him. No rain falls from heaven, the rivers run dry, the fields are without grass 
and the water of springs becomes bitter. The son does not honour his father* 
nor the wife her husband, and the peasant sleeps with doors bolted fearing 
the king’s henchmen more than the fierce tiger. The fate of the legendary king 
Vena* was supposed to be an instructive deterrent to overambitious rulers, 
and the influence of religious law also to some extent operated as a check, 
although this was by no means alwa}^ effective. 

Since the king was personally involved in the fate of his do main it was 
essential that he preserve his physical powers and the authority of his 
presence without diminution. More than one Indian monarch has resigned 
the kingship in favour of his eldest son and ended his^days by voluntary 
starvation, by mounting a funeral pyre, or by simply retiring to the forest, 
b^use his vitality was on the decline. The tradition of limiting the tenure of 
kings, of which so many examples have been cited in Sir James Frazer's 
Golden Bough, is often strikingly exemplified in Indian history. Frequently 
quoted is the custom by which the Zamoiin or ruler of Calicut on the south- 
^t coast of India was obliged to cut his throat in public at the end of a 
tv^e-yw reign. By the seventeenth century this rule had been modified. 

The l^g symbolized the moral and material order of the cosmos, and 
received a ^eat deal of honour on that account. His §aMi or regal might 
^pnsed the W elements of prabhdva, ‘majesty’, utsaha, ‘energy’, and 
^ associated with kingship were attended with great 

thp diving f t royal consecration was a ceremony in which 

prototype of the consecration of Vanina was reproduced in earthly 
rite of abhisheka or aspersion*, lustrations and cir- 
TheTS?°“^’ accompamed by a series of sacrifices lasting for over a year. 

"if his Lsecratio/was 

^rign by further rites, such as the 
restored his nhvsiral rejuvenation ceremony which 

SSe ceremS^d^ ^^‘^fnedha* was another 

tlK 4 »niS.s of ** 



began calling himself rdjadhirdja, ‘king of kings’, mahdrdja-dhirdja, 'great 
iring of kings’ or Supreme Lord. Exalted titles were bestowed on him after 
solemn rites, elevating his status to the spheres of heaven. After the vijapeya 
sacrifice he was hailed as a samrdj (or satfirdf), universal monarch, and after 
the alvamedha ho was given the title of chakravartin {chakra-vartin, ‘wheel- 
moving’), ruler over all the territories which his chariot wheels had traversed. 

The king who ruled by right of dig-vijaya (conquest of the four quarters) was 
called digvijayin or sovereign of the four quarters. Sometimes nominal 
legality was added to such conquests by referring to him as a dharma- 
vijayin, ‘moral conqueror’. Before long the semi-divine kings became trans- 
fimred deities in human form, identified with the sun, wind and fire, and men 
were warned to please them lest the royal displeasure consume their families 
and scorch their fields and cattle. They were addressed by their courtiers and 
svcophants as Devaputra (Son of God), Deva (Divinity), Bhagavan (Adored 
One), I^vara (God), and Prabhu (Lord). The Chola and other South Indian 
kings were even worshipped as gods in temples. 

The Buddhists and Jains on the other hand, with their more democratic 
outlook rejected the divinity of kings. Under Buddhist influence the idea of 
absolute and divine sovereignty was modified by the concept of the kmg as a 
mahdsammata. or ‘great chosen one’; the king was the servant of soae^. a 
‘great vassal’, and ultimately dependent on the sufierance of 1 ^ subjects. In 
the Hindu texts too there are some passages controyertmg the idea cflt^ 
king’s absolute sovereignty. The Mahdbhdrata ^ 

oppressive ruler or one who fails in his duties, and in fact lays <1°^ 
kSg who fails to protect his subjects should be killed by lus people ^ 

doe^ Accounts of the royal palace in the Arthaiastra, with its secret passages 
^1' wSch^rs VMa»xya) suggest ttat the 
regarded as sacrosanct by his subjecte. 

SrhS^^rriTasXs^Sard fount o. the p«sp«it; 
“'Me'S^fo symbolism pew up around 

the chakravartin and sarhrat were , bowing down to him. their 

I^gs and conquerors of ^ mirror-like toenails. His war 

jewelled tiaras reflectmg their brilh quarters. Seven 

'elephants quench their thirst in ^ or ‘wheel’. 

august emblems marked ‘elephanMreLure’. a mighty war 

denoting his umversal sway, (2) ^ ^ 'cxmihnT of his military strength, 

elephant, (3) stone which fulfilled every desire, 

(4) chintdmani. ‘thought-jewel, or w ^ beauty and virtue, 

(5) strl-ratna. ‘wife-treasme’. admirfis^tor, and 

(6) geha-pati, ‘house-lord’, a perfect major aomo « ^ 

(7) pari^dyaka, toe mantri-panshai, 

The king was advised by a councfl ^ed toe 

council’ of between seven to thirty-fiv _ since enemy agents and 

‘chief minister’. All deliberations were held m secret smce enemy ag 
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spies were an ever-present menace. Hindu political texts advised that women 
and talking birds such as parrots and mynas should be excluded from the 
vicinity of the council chamber. By extension, as it were, the mahamantrin 
represented the ideal of the geha-pati or house-lord, and his handling of the 
state administration made his position one of ^eat importance. 

It was not imusual for this post of chief minister to become hereditary, in 
which case the incumbent was frequently in a position to become the virtual 
ruler. Thus in Vijayanagar* the aged Ramraja who lost the battle of Talikofa, 
was not the legal king but the hereditary chief minister of the insignificant 
puppet ruler Sada^iva. The Peshwa ministers of the Maratha court com¬ 
pletely eclipsed their sovereigns; in Nepal the Ranas or ministers were the 
de facto rulers and not the king. 

Among the chief functionaries of the king were the geha-pati, 'house-lord' 
or chamberlain, one of the 'seven treasures’ of the chakravartin (see above) 
who conducted the palace affairs; the senapaii, 'general' or commander-in- 
chief of his army*; the pradvivdka (prachh-vivaka, 'questioning-deciding') or 
chief Judge; the samnidhdiri, 'collector', or treasurer; the suta, who was both 
bard* and charioteer; as weU as numerous astrologers, physicians, poets, 
painters and musicians of the royal entourage. 

The religious side of palace and state duties was conducted by the purohita, 
the chief court priest or royal chaplain, who was assisted by a small army of 
priests and acolytes. They expounded the sacred law and performed the 
official sacrifices. As guardians of the morals of the realm they constituted a 
not ineffective check on the excesses of the king. The priesthood operated 
behind the scenes and were often only too anxious themselves to have feeble 
monarchs to whose weaknesses they could pander so that they might gain 
control of the state. The Nanda, Maurya, and Sungan dynasties feU as a 
result of priestly intrigue; priestly interference was rife in the history of the 
Kashmir princes. It was a contributing factor in the decline of the majority 
of the Hindu kingdoms including that of Vijayanagar and the Marathas. 

The provinces were governed in the king’s name by viceroys, generally 
princes of the royal blood. The king was represented in the provincial palaces 
by one or more of the symbols of royalty, e.g. the simhdsana {simha-dsana, 
lion s seat) a richly ornamented throne over which was placed the chhatra 
or unibrella, signif3dng his sovereignty; a pair of chdmara (or chauri) i.e. 
yak-tail fly-whisks; a rd‘jada‘n4a or sceptre lay on the throne, and a pair of 
pUukd or slippers rested on the padapitha or footstool. 

A great deal of pomp and ceremony attended the service of the king. His 
y programme was elaborately and precisely regulated. The early morning 
w^ reserved for granting audiences to foreign dignitaries and envoys; the 
a er morning or the trial of cases brought to him on appeal; the afternoon 
^ h^rem*; and the evening for his relaxation and rest. 
rhanHram f M ™ost times; Megasthenes writes that 

other rhmnM to petitions while being massaged, and from 

bmu^^v important business to be 

was orecedpH ? ^t)out his capital or when he visited another town he 

y music and the beat of drums. Advance couriers armed with 
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d whips cleared the roadway, and people on all sides shouted saluta- 
rods an^ world’ and ‘Victory to the Great Deity’, and 

'ed themselves on the ground. When he went on tour female atten- 
pros rai before him in front of gateways and entrances, and strewed 

i^,^r netals in his path as he passed through. 

long was expected to be proficient in kshatra-vidyd, ‘knightly lore, 
included the use of the bow, sword and javelin, and the art of horse- 
v,m Verv often his prowess was symbolically displayed to endow him 
S the proper quaUties. For example, he killed a fierce-looking dummy 

^^qome of{hfkin^ramusements were obligatory, since they ensured the 
n^ritv of the realm. Chief among these were hunting, ceremomal g^b- 
P Se khie r^ust always win); ceremonial drinking. There were vano^ 
*”^1! fife and water^sports, which helped to maintain harmony with 

laments fifth sports included wrestling in a small enclosure set apart 

these ^own on the earth, was made to nse agam by a 

for the purpose, the 1 g y svmbolically threw down three wrest- 

mantra of the purohit, after w^ch he s^boUcauy 

queens. , f seven emblems of kingship, 

The strl-ratna, ‘woman treasure, on reflected his wealth and 

symbolized the king’s fema e consecrated consort and the 

power. The chief queen or ^ Bom of royal blood, she was 

recognized mistress of the important sacrificial ceremonies 

generally the daughter of a husband and often played an active 

was made that the crown offe^ to ^ slahx and 

advocates the coronation of the ^ . oted in Buddhist Uterature 

left no male issue. Instances of fem^^e Q^ssa, Kashmir (Queen 

and examples may be foun vearsl Rajputana, Sind and Mah 

Didda of Kashmir or reSms ruled by women, ^0 

rashtra. Ancient legends about the stwjy^^ ^g^ .^ere often 

indicate female govemmen 

conspicuous in ^°^th Indian ^ yuvardja, ‘minor king’, the ^^ 0 -^ 

The eldest son of the malushi ^.^hret adopted for the heir-apparent^ 

Prince, also referred to as tSnforfy records of the §aka kmgs 

Bharata in his Ndiya-sastra from th® " their beauty or to serve 

The other wives of the kmg alliances which were sealed by matn- 

political ends with a view to se^^g , the king could make a 

mony. In addition to these women of roya^ among the 

choice from female war captiv^. or ^ Such royal courtesans, called 
daughters of his vai^ya m 6uja ^b] ^ 

vUdsim, ‘sportive’, were kept only tor pi 




Among the precepts for the king’s guidance in his personal and official 
relationship the following were universally laid down; 

1. Self-preservation or svatrdna should be your guide in ciU matters. There¬ 
fore save your life by escape if the moment calls for it. It is folly for a ruler 
to risk his life against a mighty foe. 

2. Only two methods are open to a king, namely, the danda* i.e. coercion 
intimidation and force, and dvaidhlbhdva or duplicity. There is no third way’ 
Pretend to be friendly with your enemy but keep up your hatred; say one 
thing and mean another. Let all the good you do be only ostensibly so, but 
actually subversive. Work for the enemy of your enemy. 

3. The wise king alwa5^s pretends indifference but is alert to know what is 
going on. A show of unconcern keeps your enemies in doubt about your 
intentions. 

. 4. Watch for the weaknesses of others as a hawk watches its prey. And 
conceal your own weaknesses as a tortoise hides its soft body. 

5. Asa hooked staff is used for bringing down the bough laden with fruit, so 
may crooked means be used to attain one’s ends. 

• 6. Make no distinction between friend and enemy when anyone stands in the 
way of your best interests or prevents you from achieving your ends. By 
spells, bribeiy, flattery, deception or poison, beguile and destroy such a 
person, be he your own friend, son, father or preceptor. 

7. When you inflict punishment let it be a permanent deterrent, for a thorn 
not completely extracted causes a festering sore. A vanquished foe is dan- 
gCTOus and defeat always rankles in his heart. Do not trust a loser but put 
him away forever without mercy. Remember that three things always 
mifltiply if unattended, the unpaid balance of a debt, the unextinguished 
residue of a fire, and the unslain remnant of a foe. 

8. Freely pve sweet assurances and promises to your foe as if he were your 
fnend, but distrust him like a snake. Lie in wait for him and when oppor- 
^ty comes strike at him and destroy him. Be as far-sighted as a vulture, 

^ ^ ^ ^ Ranged serpent. ' 

onpni^ canno c astise pretend not to notice faults. For once you are 
^ cannot avoid punishing the offender without 

a quiver“l!f f fraw areovT*^’ Ending a big bow while possessing 

thoi^h^ W otowH°v chief minister, even 

ht Ue If too powerful, do away with 

use for a man evpn^i^h trust anyone. When you have no more 

against a rock' ^ ^ served you well, break him like an earthra pot 

S. "brdoTevfr/E.^'^J to km men as the fisher kills 
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(See also under Politics.) 

lOR&TA. an ancient Mongolian tribe widespread over northern India, who 
fj^ociated in Sanskrit texts with the China or Chinese and the Bhotia or 
Tibetans Later the term was loosely applied to any hill or forest folk, or to 
the orimitive cave-dwellers of the Himalayas. In the Mahdbhdrata thty are 
class^ed with the impure barbarian tribes of the north-west, a,nd m the 
Rdtndvana as ‘island folk who eat raw fish and are tigerish in dispositio . 
Settees refers to them as a oomadic people 'who rnstoad of noses possess 

” Thdr°Sedge of herbal lore was proverbial, and passage in the d ttoryn- 
Wfl relate how the Aryans used to purchase herbal drugs froin Knata girls 
Ifex*“ge to ntos Zi skins. The name of the drug chiretta rs sard to be a 

“S KWt'as* me SonedVthe MahOM,^ as fighting on the side of 
SrTfe' wre taken into the harems of the ancient kings and gained favour to 

brScte taTpu 1 n?ta SiSLJa (Assr^). Their association with the 
latter region commenced from the Epic perio 

Tchatferii, S, K. ittofaWfi 

III. Law, B. C, Tribes in Ancient India, Poona, 1943 - 

knowledge. In Hindu philosophy beaming or science; 

the commonest being: vidya, 

jndna {jna, ‘know’), dear comprehension or intellectual 

understanding or wisdom; and ^ j common parlance these four 

grasp, in some -"texts mna^awa^^^^^^^^^ vanous 

terms are often combined P ,, j qj. archery, 

sciences or crafts, e.g. „ epistemological factor in philosophy 

Knowledge is not treated ^ ^ sal^tion, for knowledge can 

but is regarded as a basic death rebirth) ‘Even if you are the most 

break the cycle of sathsara transcend all sm*. says 

‘0 bu avoided (eg. - 


which causes pain and rebirth) and the means of avoiding error in order to 
attain moksha or salvation. 

When the true nature of the soul is understood, the bondage of the soul to 
the body and to bodily desires and aversions will cease and liberation ensue 
■ Through vidya one gains the positive awareness that personal separateness 
is an illusion and that all things are identical with the One. The apparent 
duality between Brahma, the individual soul, and nature is due to ignorance 
{avidyd, see below) caused by the operation of mdyd, which veils from man 
the essential nature of Brahma. True knowledge destroys the veil of maya 
and brings release from the bondage of sarhsara. The Brihaddranyaka states 
that the gods desire men as sacrificial animals and do not wish them to 
acquire this insight, for through the realization that they are Brahma, they 
become identified with Brahma and cease to be men. 

The emancipating character pf knowledge is evident even in its lesser and 
more commonplace spheres. Just as comprehension of the highest unity 
brings freedom from the toils of samsara, so in lesser degrees an understand¬ 
ing in other areas of knowledge brings power in their respective fields. The 
formula yo evam veda, ‘who thus knows’ is an ever-recurring refrain in Vedic 
and later texts. ‘He who knows thus will acquire supernatural power.’ ‘He 
who knows thus participates in the vital principle’. ‘Who knows thus will be 
free from rebirth’. 

An understanding of the nature and causes of avidyd (or ajndncC^, ‘un¬ 
knowledge’, i.e. nescience, ignorance, error or spiritual blindness, is essential 
to any appreciation of the main causes of bondage and continuing rebirth. 
There are many kin^ of ignorance and these are carefully distinguished! 
Apart from the inherited ignorance resulting from one's karma* or actions in 
a past Me the ignorance due to the play of God which manifests in maya*, 
other hidden causes, ignorance exists in countless forms. There may be 
ignor^ce ue to mere absence of knowledge, but there is also positive wrong 
ue to fake presentation (as in a marichika or mirage), fanciful or 
wis ow edge, incomplete knowledge, ignorance resulting from non- 
mmpprehension, misrepr^entation, misinterpretation, and 
whirh 1 froul a basic illusion as in a dream [svapna) in 

wWtr!^t ^ ^ vitiated by brmging false concepts to its study, just as a pure 

SS h'T" placed near it. Delu- 

prolific sourcL of notions (yiparyaya) based on false cognition are 

may be produced include illusions and hallucinations v/hich 

aboCdS f lUnstrative examples 

dra-dariana ‘donWp m/m ^ ^ fi^®t>rand when it is whirled around; dvichan- 

or twilight, one behev^thi when because of clouds, fog 

‘sheU-sUver’ i.e iSSw^ f,. ^^kti-rajata, 

mistaking a rope for a snalo- of silver ; rajju-sarpa. ‘rope-snake’, 

Gandharva citv in the -sW ' believing in the existence of a 
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Confusion of thought and bewilderment [bhrama) flow from false logic*. 
Inferential conjecture [iiha) based on insufficient knowler ^e, and probability 
(sathbhava), both lack certitude and are therefore potenf I dangers. Fandful 
notions (yikalpa), and imaginative assumptions are to be avoided; ako doubt 
(satfiiaya) or conflicting judgment, stemming from inadequate knowledge. 
pjjiaUy, the means of acquiring knowledge are to be considered. One may be 
bom with it, receive it as a gift, leam it from nature, animals or men, or from 
experience. The systematic acquisition of knowledge is the province of 
education*. 

The means by which tme knowledge is obtained are termed pramdna, 
‘standard’ measure, in Nyaya philosophy. Several have been added to by 
other systems. Chief of these pramana are the following; (i) pratyaksha or 
sense perception*; the only means of knowledge accepted as valid by the 
CharvCkas and materialist schools; (2) iabda, the testimony of Vedic revela¬ 
tion or scriptural authority; the chief means admitted by Mimamsa;_(3) 
anumdna or inference; this is the domain of reason and logic*; (4) upamana, 
‘similarity’, or knowledge by analogy. Thus the statement. The anunal 
called gavaya is similar to a cow’, is an addition to our knowledge; (5) 
Mroksha, ‘invisible’ or indirect knowledge, sometimes taken to mclude 
‘instinctive’ or ‘intuitive’ knowledge received without the aid of the five 
senses- (6) dptopaiesa {dpta, a suitable or trustworthy person; upadesa. 
instruction) or knowledge obtained through instruction by the wise; 7) 
manaskdra, ‘mental work’, the mental operatiop precetog samadhi, n^dy, 
concentration and meditation*; (8) mati, opuuon or ^ « 

tradition knowledge handed down from the past; (10) arthapaUt, xU- 
ISde^ction from a statement or fact; (ix) kkydti. of ^e 

general relation of objects presented to the senses; (12) vada. debate or dis 
Son resSSng in ai exchange of ideas, which also leads to knowledge. 
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III. Jayntilteke?K^'N.”»rfy Buddhist Th^ of London, 1963- 

v: wCi Al»*^l^^on SriSirU 

Oriental Society, New Haven, LXXV, pp. 253-68, 1955- 

KOLARIAN, a term of convenience employed for the ^ 

totral India, Orissa and parts of tho YT"'™onirwrSS?.^S 
being descended SnnStton and embraces a 

fSlisW Cth- Vbf- 

langnage», although m fact ^5^ to the inhabitants of the 

palaeolithic or neohthic people, ettocally -Unities with the Mods of 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and having some affimUM witt ™ 

Burma and the Khmers of Cambodia, They S^Sa^ 

dark complexioned, thick lipped, broad nosed. In mythology rney 
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descendants of Ve^ja*. They evolved no import^! civilization in India, and 
in the An^ social scheme they were classed with the outcaste panchatnas* 
Certain aboriginal tribes, pres- .aably Kolarian, are refened to in the 
Vedas B^ihma^^as, Epics and Puranas, and also in the writings of the Greek 
and Roman chroniclers. One of them, the Munda (see below), is cited in the 
Mahabbama as having fought on the side of the Kauravas. Another ancient 
tribe, the Sahara (or Savara) of Orissa and Central India, are described in the 
Vedas and Epics as a savage people who clothed themselves with leaves. 
Ethnologists have tried to identify them with the Suari and Sabari of Pliny 
and Ptolemy. Closely associated with the Sahara and frequently named along 
with them are the Mutiba and the Pnlinda, wild tribes who were spread over 


western and central India. 

Chief among the present-day Kolarian tribes are the Kol of Chota Nagpur, 
from whom the above term is derived; the Austric Asur, according to some 
the descendants of the asuras mentioned in the Vedas; the Baiga, also of 
Proto-Australoid descent, whose marriage system permits the union of 
grandparent and grandchild; the Birhoi of the forests of Chota Nagpur who 
once had the custom of eating the bodies of their deceased relatives; the 
Eiiik& (90,000) of western Madhya Pradesh; the Chero who claim Rajput 
status; the Hb, related to the Muiida (below); the Austric SantSl (2 milUon) 
of Chota Nagpur and West Bengal. 

The Ehond (Kand or Kui) of Central India imtU recently used to practise 
human and animal sacrifice* to secure fertility for their fields. The Austric 
Qraon (or Uraon) (800,000) of Chota Nagpur have an institution of great 
anthropological interest known as the dhumkuria, or Bachelors’ Dormitory, 
where boys spend-two or three years in educational discipline. There are 
similar separate dormitories for girls. The Mun^a (500,000) (see above), an 
Austric-speaking tribe of Chota Nagpur are sometimes identified with the 
Murop^ of the Puranas, They believe in a Supreme Being called Sing-Bongd 
to whom they sacrifice white fowls. Their akhrd or dancing ground is an open 
space under the shade of trees encircled by large stone slabs xised as seats; it 
also s^^ for meetings of the village panchayat. The Mundas erect rude 
megalithic cromlech-like monuments for their dead. The Bhti (2 million) of 
west central India were noted bowmen {see Drona) and their women were 
experts with the sling. They have great veneration for the horse. 

Frequently included among the Kolarians are the Gk>nd (or Gopd) a wide¬ 
spread tribe occup3rag the region of Gondwana in Central India. They include 
a number of aboriginal Negrito and Austric as well as Dravidian groups. Some 
^ marriage (also prevalent in Ceylon) where a man lives 

^.1 i?- family and serves them; he has very little importance himself 

” belong to his wife’s kindred. Many Gond branches were 
K A' *7 ^®se to prominence emd had an extraordinary 

Darmc tradition. Several claim Rajput, kshattriya, status. There is evidence 
between invading foreign tribes and leading Gond families 
and certain Rajput clans such as the Chandells 
dvnastipc ^e Gonds established several important 

resistinir th® centuries they remained independent, successfully 

S uslims and the tide of Hindu domination till the Marathas 
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finally subjugated them by treachery, guile and terror. To^y many have 
given up their tribal dialects, adopted Hinduism and theE indu social system, 
including caste. 
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EBATU, a mahdrishi and prajdpaii of native, pre-Aryan origin. A celibate, 
he was nonethele^ the progenitor of numerous offspring. In the etymological 
fancy so dear to the Puranas, it is said that a hair {vdla) from his pubes fell 
into a cleft {samnati) on a piece of arid land {khilya), from which there 
emerged in due time a swarming brood of between 60,000 to a quad^on 
little men no bigger than the thumb-joint, known as the Vdlakhilya. These 
elf-size rishis, also called Kharva, 'innumerable', because of their numbere 
were regarded as the children of Kratu and Samnati, and often clawed wth 
the ganadevatd {see godlings). Chaste and virtuous by nature and able to fly 
swifter than birds, they were resplendent as the rays of the sim, and were m 
fact guardians of the solar chariot. The Rig-veda speaks of them as havmg' 

sprung from the hairs of Prajapati. , * j ajahi-h hook of 

Eleven hymns of a veiy peculiar nature mterpolated m the eighth book of 

the Rig-veda* are named after the Valakhilya. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 

KRISHNA, 'black'. The name often occurs in the ^ed^ ^er 

uSature without reference to any deity. Knshna, son of 

tioned in the Chhdndogya Upanishud as a sch^ofar who of 

as a pupil of the sage Ghora Angirasa. Another Knshpa is 

Vi^vaka, while yet another Knshna was a 

chieftain of the Jamna region who led a g p cV-inned bv 

followers and committed great havoc \mtil vouth A Vedic passage 

India. Ona Krishna was also a Dra^d^ god of youfc A 

speate of a leader of S% tho^ no issue. Theie fe 



: will surely cause the worship or cows, iiuv^ug.a --- ' . * a 

ItwouIdappeartherefore.hatK,SlWW^then^?f^^»^^‘„^y 

worshipping tribe as well as a dynastic line of pre iy ^ ripcrrihed as ivitn 
opposed thl Aryan invaders. The traditional Knshpa k described as Sy«n. 
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'black' in complexion, and in paintings is invariably depicted as blue or dark- 
skinned In the MahSbhdrata Si^upala the Chedi chieftain refers to him as a 
cowherd of low birth, and one of > is wives is the chavddla (untouchable) 
woman Jambavati. The Krishna c f later legend is basicaUy non-Vedic with a 
later Aryan overlay. S. K. Chatterji perhaps best sums up the evidence when 
he says, ‘Krishiia was at least a half caste’ (VI, p. 495). 

According to some scholars (e.g. Barth and Hopkins) Krishna was not a 
human king but a popular god. Others maintain that he represents a solar 
myth. But it does seem well established that the apotheosis of Krishna in the 
form now known is post-Christian and strongly tinged by the Christian ideal. 
In particular the story of his boyhood in Gokula (see below) as related in the 
Harivamia, was unkno^vn till the beginning of the Christian era; it bears 
points of striking similarity to the early years of Christ's life, and was 
probably introduced into the Krishna legend by the Abhiras*, a tribe to 
which Krishiia may have been related. 

Krishna is the most celebrated deity of the Hindu pantheon. His life-story 
is told in the Mahdbharata, the Bhdgavata Purdna (especially in its Hindi 
translation known as the Premsdgar or Ocean of Love) and in the Harivathia, 
The Bhagavadgltd supposed to express his own doctrine, as recorded 
verbatim from his utterance. He is worshipped as an independent god in his 
own right, but is also regarded as the eighth incarnation of Vishnu. The latter 
deity assumed the form of Krishna in order to destroy the t5n:ant Kaihsa*, 
son of Ugrasena of Mathura. 

King Ugrasena had a daughter named Devaki (in some legends she is the 
daughter of Ugrasena’s brother Devaka) who was believed to be an incar¬ 
nation of Aditi. She married Vasudeva (also known as Bhukasyapa or 
Dundu) a son of Sura* of the Yadava race, who ruled over Dvaraka. Vasu¬ 
deva had also married the seven daughters of Ahuka, the youngest of whom 
was Rohinl. Legend has it that at the moment that Vasudeva impregnated 
Devaki, Vishnu plucked a white hair from his body and caused it to enter 
Devakl’s womb, and that in the fulness of time was born the fair-com- 
plexioned Balarama*. When Vasudeva impregnated Devaki again, Vishnu 
plucked a black hair which in like manner entered her womb so that in due 
course she gave birth to the dark-hued Krishna. 

Now the tyrant Kaihsa, half-brother of Devaki, had usurped the throne of 
his father Ugrasena and imprisoned him. Warned by the sage Narada that he 
was destined to die by the hand of one of Devaki’s sons, Kaihsa arranged for 
the killing of all her children as soon as they were bom. Six children had so 
far been slain, and when the seventh, Balarama, was conceived he was 
nuraculously withdrawn from the womb of his mother Devaki and trans- 
** Rohim, Vasudeva’s youngest wife. 

e eighth child, the dark-hued Kpshna, was bom at midnight, at a time 
o appy augury, celebrated in India as the Jamndshfami festival*. Vasudeva 
now also imprisoned and manacled along with his wife in order to prevent 
V his chains fell off and the guards feU into a pro- 

s umber. The infant was secretly carried by Vasudeva to a place of 
the Jamna, the waters of which miraculously receded so that he 
ancea over on diy land with his sacred burden. He delivered the child for 
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safe keeping to Ya^oda wife of the cowherd Nanda, and this couple became 
the foster-parents of Krishna. By a series of miracles the child Krishna 
escaped a general massacre of innocents ordered by Kaihsa when he came to 
laiow of the escape. 

Nanda and Yaioda fled to Gokula with the child, and it was there and in the 
meadows of Vrindavana {vrinda-vana, ‘herd-forest’) in the Braj country on 
the opposite bank of the Janma that the boy was reared in the company of 
cowherds and milkmaids. Scores of miraculous legends are told of the youth¬ 
ful Krishna of which only a few can here be briefly recounted. 

While still in infancy his life was sought by the evil demoness Putana, 
whose milk was poisonous. She gave him her breast to suckle and the infant 
god drained her dry and thus killed her. When he was twenty-seven days old 
the demon Saktasura flying through the sky noticed him lying in a cart and 
alighted to destroy him, but the infant kicked him and the demon w^ 
reduced to pulp. Next, when he was five months old a demon named Inga- 
vartta in the form of a whirlwind carried off the child, but Krishpa brought 
the demon down to earth with such violence that he perished. Another five¬ 
headed, fire-breathing naga or serpent* named K^ya who 
pool of the river Jamna menaced the herdsmen of the countryside and was 
mibiueated bv the boy-god and banished to the ocean. j., 4.- 

Krishna was full of boyish pranks and well known for his prelection for 
milk’ and butter He would raid the orchards of Vrindavana and the dames of 
the go/>is (milkmaids) to steal fruit, milk and butter, and 
others of his misdeeds. One day his forays on the household butter s g 

to liSr-molher Y^da that tound a rope 

(<aJata) and tied him to a lar*e jar. The trMsldeased, 

caught bet»«n whS had been cmsed to 

« rTai^^ V^u. Fro^ tbia inddent Ktishna »aa 
“K“p^enu and companions 

divinity, and these visions were so His Lther made 

he atel handful of mud and denied that he had done 

him open his mouth and peenng witto sa Universe Then the vision 

perception she realized that he w^ the ^rd of the Universe, m 

faded and she picked him up and , attributes is his devotion to 

Perhaps the most widely sung of . . titles. In the course of his 

the service of the fair sex as mdicated y g sons. In Gokula 

SS 5:nK^^^^l^'f£SSdSnrbr£&- 

vS 5 ™a“S^d rhiU of " 
prosperity) to wUch Kpslma sent a deluge to wash 

the god Indra, his rival. Angered ^ , the country. Kiishpa thereupon 

away the hill and flood out the ^ hS it^^e a canopy 

took up the Govardhana hill on his httie finger and neiQi P 


for seven days to give shelter to his friends, and Incka thwarted in his design 
Snarted in frustration. On their way home from this adventure Krishna and 
his companions were enveloped by a huge forest fire, but Krishna quickly . 

sucked the fire into his mouth and ended the blaze. 

All this while, Kamsa was schemmg to kill the youth, and planned various 
stratagems to bring about his end. He first put the matter to his general 
Aghasura (Agha the asura) who devised a scheme. He turned himself into a 
huge serpent and opening his mouth lay waiting; Krishna’s companions 
mktaking it for a cave walked into the trap but were rescued in time by 
Krishna. Kaihsa then decided to organize a series of athletic games to which 
he intended to invite Krishna and Balarama and slay them both. The emis¬ 
sary selected to take the invitation was Akruva, son of Svaphalka* and uncle 
of Krishna, who was a courtier at Kamsa’s court. The old man was secretly 
pleased at this mission for he had alwa^ desired to see Krishna and pay 
homage to him. On his way he sang to himself a song of thanksgiving: ‘Now 
my life has borne fruit for I shall see the glory of glories and the sovereign 
of the universe who has taken upon himself the condition of hum^iity to 
redeem the world’. 

While on their way to Mathura, Krishna and Balarama had marly more 
adventures and scores of contests with sundry demons, ogres and monsters 
who attempted to waylay them, but the two brothers dealt suitably with 
each. Krishna seized the hind leg of the cow-demon Vatsasura whirled him 
around his head and then dashed him to death. The crane-demon Bakasura 
swallowed Krishna but was forced to eject him when Krishna turned red hot 
inside his belly. The snake-demon Ugrasura also swallowed Krishna but the 
hero swelled up and caused the demon to burst asunder. He beheaded the 
monster Sankhasura, strangled the ogre Vyamasura, and disembowelled, tore 
asunder, dismembered and pulverized a number of other presumptions 
giants. 

On the way Krishna met Karhsa’s washerman from whom he demanded 
some of the monarch’s clothes, and when the washerman refused, the god 
beheaded him and took the clothes. He then encountered the ugly, low-caste, 
hunchback maiden Kubja carr5dng perfumed ointment for Kamsa. At his 
request she rubbed some of the ointment over his body. In return Krisl^la 
pressed her feet down with his foot, lifted her chin and straightened her out. 
She became a beautiful girl and Krishna later seduced her. 

During the games at Mathura a succession of fearsome beings were sent 
against the two brothers. First came the king’s giant wrestler, Chanura, who 
was throttled by Krishna till his eyeballs fell to the ground; then the great 
boxer Mushrika, who was overthrown and killed before he knew what had 
happened; then came the savage Tosalaka whom Krishna caught by the 
a^e and smashed to the ground; then Arishta, a daitya or demon, assumed 

e form of a bull and attacked Krishna and was cut down; after that came 

e in, king of the fierce horse-demons {see asura) who suffered the same fate. 
Wext ^0 mighty wrestlers were disposed of; followed by Kuvalayapida a 
pgMtic elephant. The asura Pralamba tried to make off with Balarama only 
death by him. Next on the list Were the spUt asuras Jambha 
and Ktha who were also easUy dispatched. 
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Finally Kamsa himself entered the arena and Krishna slew him, and seizing 
him by the hair dragged him to the Jamna. Balarama in the meanwhile 
disposed of Karhsa s brother Sunaman and other demons who had come 
for^^'ard to avenge Karhsa’s death. The imprisoned Ugrasena was reinstalled 
on the throne of Mathura and for some time Krishna and Balarama lived on 
in that city. 

Krishna next descended into the infernal regions (where he assuaged the 
sexual longings of sundry demonesses) and brought back his six brothers 
whom Kamsa had slain at birth. These boys went through the symbolic 
rebirth ritual of tasting the milk of their mother and thereafter ascended to 
heaven. Krishna accompanied them, united with certain goddesses who 
craved his favours, and returned to earth. 

He now decided to take leave of his youthful companions, the cowherds 
and gopis, and sent a friend, Udho to Vrindavana to console them. He 
acknowledged Vasudeva and Devaki as his true parents, and he and his 
brother Balarama performed purification ceremonies to free themselves from 
the taint of having eaten, drunk and consorted with low-caste cowherds. 
They were then invested with the customary sacred thread. While in Mathura, 
Krishna and Balarama were given a spiritual preceptor who instructed them 
in' the sacred texts. They studied the skills of arms md warfare under 
Sandipani, a famous wrestler-at-arms. At this time Pahchajana a mame 
demon who lived at the bottom of the sea in the form of a conch-shell se^d 
and bore away the son of Sandipani. Krishiia pursued the monster, slew him, 
rescued the boy, and thereafter used the conch-shell, called the panchajanya 

^°yo!™h?ne^ of the slaying of Karhsa and Sunaman reached Jara^ndha* 
king of Magadha whose two daughters had married Kamsa. 
assembled an army and marched against Mathura attacked 
times, sometimes defeating and sometimes being defeated , 

forces. This was followed by an altacb M 

Kilayavama,-Black Greek', (seeGaigya). Mmha- 
by the stratagem of taring him into the «ve of the 

kunda vho reduced the Greek to ashes wth a fiety g enemies and 

the combined onslaught of the forces of Jarasmdha an moved his 

defend Mathura any longer, Krishna was forced ° ® 

capital to a town in Gujarat called Dvaraka, gated, the ci y g 
became one of the seven sacred towns* of India. Rukmini* the 

Krishna’s exploits at this period include he Se 

betrothed of Si^upala* king of Chedi. At a later date he 
then tried to obtain the miraculous je^l. ^atnan • . ^ 

purloined by Jambavat king of the be^. Kpshna J^^a^ed to 

order to clear himself of any accusation of ,^“Z^^bavat 

restore it to its rightful o^vner Satrajita*. In also 

and married his daughter Jambavat! who bore . ,, - ’ g as weU as the 

took to ^vife the daughter of Satrajita named Satyabhama, 

the deLn Naraka {see Kamarupa) and Kpshna proceeded to the city 
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Naraka where he slew the demon as well as his aUy Muru and the asura* 
Nikumbha. Mounted on the eagle Garu<?a, Kfishria next visited the paradise 
of Svarga to see Indra, taking his wife Satyabhama with him; and on his 
return journey he carried off Indra’s wish-fulfilling Parijata tree to appease 
his wife's envy. The ensuing duel between Indra and Krishna took place in 
ParipStra (or Pariyatra) in the Aravalli mountain* range in Rajputana which 
was once very high; the trampling of the gods’ feet upon the peaks as they 
struggled and fought, considerably lowered the height of these mountains. ^ 
Having defeated Indra Krishna’s next encounter was with 3 iva whom he 
discomfited by his successful attempt to rescue his grandson Aniruddha and 
bring him safely to Dvaraka. His next adventure concerned the pretender 
Parmdraka the son of Vasudeva (not to be confused with Vasudeva, Krishna's 
own father). Claiming to be the true Vasudeva (a title of Krishria’sj he set 
himself up in opposition to Krishjja and, supported by the king of Kail 
assumed Krishna’s title, style and insignia. Kfishpa went against him* 
defeated and slew them both and hurling his flaming discus at Kaii burnt it 
to the ground. Later however he restored the city. 

Among his other exploits are the capture of Saubha the aerial city of 
Hariichandra from whom it had been taken by the dailya$\ the conquest of 
the Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and numerous other tribes, and the subjugation of 
the Bhoja, Pa^idya and Salva kings; the battle with and triumph over 
Varuiia god of the sea. He abducted a Gandhara princess from her svayath- 
vara, slew several Gandhara princes who came to her rescue and yoked the 
rest of the royal suitors to his chariot. He defeated Ekalavya king of the 
Nishada* who staged a night attack on Dvaraka. 

The next phase of Ki^hija’s life is linked with that of his kinsmen, the 
P^davas. At the svayaihvara of Draupadi, Krishna gave his judgment that 
she had been fairly won by Arjuna. While the P^davas reigned at Indra- 
prastha he sojourned there and went out hunting with them in the Khandava 
forest. This forest he ^d Arjuna burnt down in order to restore the vigour of 
Agm*, a feat for which Kfish^a was presented by Agni with two magical 
weapons, the thunderbolt Vajranabha and the mace Kaumodaki. When, 
umg his ei^e, ^una visited Krishiia at Dvaraka and fell in love with 
Knshijas SBter Subhadra, it was on Kyishiia’s advice and with his con- 

SrTtW^teother dipleasure of Balarama, 

decided to perform the rajasu)^ sacrifice and em- 
conquest of all the earth’, Krishna prevailed upon 
they did and thi Kpahna !ias 
DvSraM ^ ta. ** ®ncaay who h^ forced him to quit Mathura and flee to 
whom he had i raj^uya sacrifice he met and slew Siiupala* 

to tteS^ betrothed. He was 4 o a 

humiliation of^ran^^- match of the Kauravas and Pandavas and the 
War Krishna tripd council which preceded the Mahabharata 

he^in ^ Dvaraka and sought to enlist his 

P m tne war. Prevented by an oath from taking an active part in the 
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fighting he gave them a choice: each party could have either his army or 
hirn«:r1f Arinna rhnse Krishna and Duryodhana gladly accepted the army, 
(jn tne eve ot the great battle Kfishna, who acted as charioteer of Arjuna, 
gave forth the discourse enshrined in the Bhagavadgild*. Although this 
episode is said to confirm his claim to the status of a Supreme Deity, critics 
point out that it is precisely at this period that his title to divinity receives 
the severest knocks. 

During the battle Krishna betrays his weak and very human nature, 
showing great rage and excitability and almost joining in the fray in spite 
of his pledge to keep aloof. He was unable to say where Arjuna was; he 
himself worshipped Uma (who later bestowed on him thousands of wives) 
and in fact admitted that he received his power ‘from the gods’, and was 
‘unable at any time to perform a divine act’ (VIII, p. 196). In the Mahabhd- 
rata Krishna declares untruth to be older than truth, and teaches that one 
may lie without scruple for one’s own life. Truth, he states, thrusts a man into 
hell if it hurts others (V, p. 492). Accordingly, during the battle he prompted 
the spread of the false rumour that Dro^a’s son was dead, hearing which the 
great hero laid down his arms in grief and was instantly slain. When Karna’s 
chariot got stuck in the mud and he dismounted to dislodge it, Krishiia urged 
Arjuna, against all the rules of war, to attack him, as a result of which Karna 
was killed unresisting. It was Krishija again who urged Bhima to deliver the 
unfair blow which shattered Duryodhana’s thigh. 


After the battle Krishna repaired to Hastinapura with the victors to 
attend the asvatnedha sacrifice. For having helped and advised the Panga^ 
in the massacre of her sons, the grief-stricken G^dhari cursed the god. On 
his way back to Dvaraka he met the sage of the Bhrigu race named Uttan a 
who likewise threatened to curse Krishna if he did not explam to him the 



was killed in another fracas at Dvar^a. His 
Yuyudhana or Saineya (after his father Sini) 
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attack on the Pandava camp was 
slayer Satyaki, also known as Yuj 




was Kpshpa’s kinsman, who had fought on the Pandava side. Satyaki was in 
turn cut down by the friends of Kfitavarman. Tumult and rebellion were in 
the air, and though Kyish^ia slew many of the rebels he could not quell the 
fighting. Only his faithful charioteer Daruka remained with him to the end 
and attended his last days. 

Full of sorrow Kpslma and Balarama retired to the forest where Balarama 
died in his sleep. Krisluja mourned by himself on a river bank, was mistaken 
for a deer and shot through the foot by the hunter Jaras who had tipped the 
fatal arrow with an arrowhead of iron that had been extracted from the body 
of Samba. When Kpshiia died his spirit ascended to his paradise, called after 
its earthly counterpart Gokula (or Goloka) where he dwells in everlasting 
dalliance with the divine gopis. It has been pointed out that the elements of 
Krislupia's later life are 'quite un-Indian in their tragic character’ (II, p. 305). 
The drunken brawl, the general slaughter, the hero slain by an arrow piercing 
his one vulnerable spot, the city engulfed, the ‘twilight of an era’, are well- 
known in early European literature. The notion of the dying god is wide¬ 
spread in the Near East. All these themes are found nowhere else in Indian 
m5dhology. 

Shortly after the death of his two sons, the aged Vasudeva lay down and 
died. Arjuna performed the funeral obsequies of Vasudeva, Balarama and 
Krishna. When the pyre was lit, Devald, Rohi^I, Bhadra and Madira, wives 
of Vasudeva; and RuMmipi, Sahya and Jambavatl, wives of K rishna immo¬ 
lated themselves upon it. After the bodies were consumed the sea rose up and 
engulfed Dvaraka. Thus was the end of the Yadavas accomplished, and thus 
was the ancient prophecy of the sage Durvasas fulfilled. 

Arjuna set forth on the return journey with the survivors of the cataclysm, 
Md on his way he was ambushed and suffered defeat at the hands of the 
Abhiras*. He brought back with him to Hastinapura Krishna’s grandson 
Vajra whom he placed at the head of the remnant Yadava people who had 
followed him from DvSraka. 


M^y of the names of Vishpu are also used for Krishna. Among the names 
apphed specific^y to Krishna are: Balaji, 'boy’; Damodara, ‘rope-beUy’ 
a ve), DSi&ha, belonging to the tribe of Da^arha, a sub-tribe of the 
Ya(k^; DvSiakanath, ‘lord of Dvaraka’; Gopala, ‘cowherd’, with its 
^ a^ ons e.g. Vepugopala, cowherd with the vei}u' or flute; Madanagopala, 

oi cowherds’; Govardhana-dhara, 
riKtir miu (s®c a^ve); Govinda, ‘cow-keeper’; Kanhaiya, 

Lai ‘helftvpH*- ‘lover of virgins’; KUorilal, ‘virgin-beloved’; 

‘flute’ nlaver-’ Madhu; Mohan, ‘delighting’; Mxirali, 

Va!ude 4 ; son of 
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KSHATTEIYA. The term, taken from the Persian word kshatra, meaning 
warrior, was in India used to designate the kingly or knightly class. According 
to Hindu mythology this caste, also called rajanya, was created from the arms 
of Purusha to defend and rule men. Owing to their arrogance certain kshatt- 
riya lines were periodically exterminated by brahmin kings, notably Para- 
iurama* who finally rid the whole earth of the kshattriya scourge in the 
course of twenty-one bloody expeditions against them. 

There is in fact a very discontinuous tradition of kshattriya antecedents 
and descent. Just as the brahmins were a priestly class, wherever found, even 
among ddsas, ddnavas and doms, so the kshattriyas were the warrior element 
of Indian society, whatever their origin. Fresh invaders as they entered 
India, and according to Havell, ‘non-Aryans and men of mixed race who 
distinguished themselves in war’, were apimilated as kshattriyas without 
distinction being made with regard to their racial or class ori^. 

Throughout Indian history numerous tribes of Aryans, Scythians, Kushans, 
Huns and Mongolians, were accepted into the caste system as fohattn^. 
Shridhar Ketkar, an authority on Hindu castes, suggests that if the Moghub 
or the British had accepted the brahmins as their 
'taken pains to adopt elevating sacraments’, they too could have consti 
one of the kshattriya castes. Perhaps the most conspicuous mstance of this 
assimilation is the Admission of the Hun invadem, ^h® ^e 
into the kshattriya Rajput clans by the expedient of these same elevatmg 

'TeSiit time precedence in all secular as weU as religious niaUers ^ 
giveniS to priests but to kshattriyas. The Chhd^ogya Upani^ 
Slates that when Gautama the risU went to the king’s P^^“ 
king to answer certain philosophical question^ the 
teaching in question was never previously Immvn 

kshattriyas alone, which was the reason ^e a brahmins the 

The K Jkeya king A^vapati demonstmted to 

inaccuracy of their knowledge about the a rmn, nhjiosopher Gargya 

pointed out the errors in the sixteen proposi --tnre of aka^a or ether; 
maki; king Pravahana instructed brahnuns oj the nature of aka^a etner, 

king Janaka gave instruction to j *Sw-bom’, in comparison 

In Buddha’s time the brahmm ^vas spoken of “ higher 

to kings and nobles; it w^ BudiUiJ^xts brahmins are frequently 

rank than a brahmm (II, p. 89). In Buddhi hJcrher seat his 

mentioned after kshattriyas, and the „ hyned remains of 

brlhn,ta tocher. Early tombs, raised over fte <^remato or boned 

Hindus, were built hip-higi for the lOTtyv y^^^ indicate his 

and as high as the upstretched hand for the Ksnaixnya, 
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superiority (V, p. 40). In thtjatakas, kshattriyas are regarded as the highest 
caste, and in the early Buddhist text, the Dlgha Nikdya, the king never 
allows his brahmin dependants even to see his face; they must speak through 
a curtain. 

The position was reversed with the brahmin ascendency, particularly when 
the lawbooks were being compiled during the brahminical revival and after 
the emergence of a new class of warriors formed from the fresh waves of 
Irano-Mongols who were inundating the Indian plains. It was then that the 
kshattriyas, the greatest rivals of the priestly class, began to be systemati- 
cally subordinated in the now fierce struggle for supremacy. Such was the 
power of the brahminical upsurge that within a few centuries the kshattriyas 
had their teeth and cla^vs drawn once and for all. The cosmopolitan creed of 
Buddhism which accepted the mlechchhas (foreigners) as equal with the best 
Indian was anathema to the orthodox. The strongest weapon for revivalist 
brahminism in the face of egalitarian Buddhist teaching and the progressive 
miscegenation* of the Indians was the claim to an indigenous tradition based 
on purity of blood and the prerogatives of priesthood. 

Any pretensions the neo-nobility might have had could be disposed of by 
resuscitating the hoary legend about Para^urama having -sviped out the 
kshattriyas, a task completed by the Nanda monarch Mahapadma, who once 
and for all exterminated them, in case there was still any doubt about it. The 
Puranas declared that the kingp of the earth after Mahapadma would all be 
^udra in origin, since there would be no kshattriyas left. 

When Buddhist supremacy came to an end and the marks of its catholic 
teaching were finally obliterated, the neo-npbility who desired to join the 
ancient Indian caste system could do so only as debased kshattriyas. If the 
new kshattriyas were to be admitted to the Hindu fold at aU, they were 
admitted by sufference, as pseudo-kshattriyas, definitely and unouestionably 
below the branmin m status, and without hope of ever aspiring' to the high 
^ity ^ ill days of yore. The old legends of how Viivamitra, 

Gpts^ada, Dhruva, Vitahavya the Haihaya king, and others became rishis 

asserting that none of these had 
aclueved true brahinm status, a thing which even the gods could not bestow 
on one who was not bom a brahmin. 

find ffie king now only ‘an appendage of the priests’, 
Hk now ^ ®nPPly ffi® brahmin with whatever he requires, 

as much by the number of his 
was able his elephants and chariots. It was when the brahmin 

of inteUectufl a!ld spSS 

medieval^^bd nt ® is full of ambiguity. Till the 

possible t^assert ^ in identifying them, and it W'as 

Gupta, Varman and <;p plausibility that names ending in 

Para^iirama still casts warrior origin. But the legend of 

now cultivators such a? birthright. Most kshattriyas are 

Reddi) of the Tdu^S (related to the 
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Rajputs; 
are scribes such as the 


prabhu of western India, and the Kayasthas* of northern India, although the 
latter are sometimes classed with the vaiSyas or fifldras. 

A few, descended from the barbarians*, still retain their warrior occupa¬ 
tion, such as the Dogrd of Jammu, of mixed Hunnish antecedents; the 
Kodaga of Coorg; the Kumbi, now turning more and more to agriculture. 
Best known of course are the Rajputs*, directly descended from the Huns. 
Related to the Rajputs are the Jot, also descendants of the Sc3dhians and 
Huns who entered India from the third century onwards. The Gupta kings 
were said to have been Jats. Attempts have been made on similarity of sound 
alone to connect them with the Jarta of the Mahabharata, but this hypothesis 
receives no support among modem scholars who treat the jats as madras. The 
best known of the present Jat chieftains is the Maharaja of Bharatpur. 
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EUBSBA (or Kuvera), 'ugly-body’, a late Vedic lord of evil spmts whose 
abode was in the shades. He was the son of either Pul^tya or VifravM, ^ 
appears in the Rdmayaiyi as Vaiiravana. hajf-brotter.of the ten-h^^ 
Ravana. His first residence, Lankd, situated on Moimt Meru w^ accortog to 
the Bhdgavata Purdiia. a city of vast extent and unequaUed ma^^ce^ 
buUt of gold by Vi^vakarman the celestial architect. Havana ^ve Kub^ 
tom lllka but Vayu* the wind god broke off the summit of Mount Mem 

called Ceylon. Here Ravaiia took possession of the city and became 

as suTounded by se™. 

moats, deep and broad, filled vdth pare wato. in wta<*S^a^atea^ 

lived. Foni bridges spanned the enter moat were 

»aU whieh teas pierced by fear ^er and 

mechanicjil contrivances to ward off mva ers y different metal 

stones. A series of seven such concentnc walls each ^^""^Lahka. 

and each garrisoned by armed warnors surro^dedth^l^^^^ 

After Kubera has been dispossessed he moved his. realm to Aiaxa 

celestial enclosure of paradise*. j until Brahma promised 

Kubera performed austenes ^^ 5 / the^dii^ deities 

that he would be given immortahty an ^ Pushpaka 

of the world. Brahma gave him ® ' /dg™ei?raining) since it contained 

which was described as ratna-varshuka (] pUstened brilliantly as it 

within it a magnificent bejeweUed iS^bit was 

moved through the air. It was taken away from Kubera by Kava^j 
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‘treasures’ (also spoken of as nidhdna, ‘hidden’; nikara, ‘abundant’; sevadk' 
‘hoarded’) which are named as follows: (i) kachchhapa, ‘tortoise’; (2) ku^' 
or mukunda, ‘jasmine’; (3) nanda, ‘delight’; (4) kharva, ‘innumerable’* 
(5) tnakara, ‘crocodile’; (6) nila, ‘sapphire’; (7) iankha, ‘conch; (8) padma’ 
raga, ‘ruby’; and (9) mahapadma, ‘great lotus’. Each nidhi has its own 
guardian spirit and is an object of worship by Tantriks. What these nidV 
are, and what their nature and function, is not clearly understood. 

Kubera is served by the yaksha (fern, yakshl) a class of elemental bein 
referred to as punya-jana, ‘propitious folk’, mostly benevolent though some¬ 
times evil, whose chief is Manibhadra. They are the custodians of treasures 
hidden in the roots of trees and are thus often called sylvan or earth spirit 
The most valiant of the yakshas watch over the mighty riches hidden in the 
Himalayas. Some yakshas are the size of men, some like giants, some like 
dwarfs. Kalidasa makes a yaksha the rhapsodist of his famous poem Meeha- 
duta. ° 


Also serving Kubera is a class of ‘hidden beings’ known as Guhyaka led by 
Revanta son of Suiya*, who likewise help to guard hidden treasure. The 
horse-headed, bird-bodied Umnara {kim-nara, ‘what-men?’) or kinnara. also 
part of Kubera’s entourage, are sometimes called the sons of the rishi 
Ka^^pa and are said to have sprung from the toe of Brahma. Like the 
gandha^as they were the celestial choristers and musicians of Kubera’s 
reata. Associated with the kiinnaras and later identified with theiri:>j^e the 
ktmptirusha {hm-purusha, ‘what-men?’), elf-like beings of a low order 

appearance of both man and beast. They gener- 

£IS “'i 

Kubera had two wives, namely, Riddhi, ‘prosperity’, and Yakshl daughter 

Min^h^TnVS^^ “m""’ fdaughter was 
th^Sr sons Mani^-va (also caUed Varnakavi), and Nalakubara; 

-ho einerged during the 

miSapSi bodf^r^!? "Ilf eight teeth, three legs and a 

nami Ire v'”. ornaments, and is often sho^vn riding on a man. 

(from ViSravas); Paulaslya (from Pulast- 

Svm.ta“?rpS“rai 
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gUJlARAJlVA (AD 343-413) the greatest of the Mahayana translators, in 
whom Buddhist scholarship reached its zenith. He was the son of an Indian 
father and a princess of Kuche in Chinese Turkestan where he was bom. 
A scholar of the highest accomplishments, a metaphysician well versed in the 
religious doctrines of his day, Kumarajiva was a master of Saaskrit and 
Chinese, besides sixteen other languages, and became the most renowned and 
most successful interpreter of Buddhism to China. 

The official history of the Chin dynasty which gives a life-sketch of this 
half-caste genius hints at some moral weakness, which was his partiality to 
women. Although a monk he could not resist the charms of the glamorous 
ladies of the Chinese court. He renounced monkhood and married one of them 
but continued his affairs with several others. This weakness remained with 
him to the end of his days. He would tell his disciples, ‘Follow my work but 
not my example. The lotus grows out of the mud. Admire the flower, not the 


™ When fifty-eight years old he journeyed to Chang-an, and over a period of 
twelve years, with the aid. of five hundred Chinese clerk-disciples, translated 
a vast number of Buddhist manuscripts into Chinese, including more than 
thirty-five of the chief Mahayana sutras, and seventy other highly complex 
texts which remained for centuries standard works in Chinese. Among them 
were the Satyasiddi Sdslra and the Saddharma-pundarika. They did more to 
popularize Buddhism in China than all the other Mahayana translations pu 
together. At the same time he expounded Buddhist doctrm^ 
assembly of scholars who gathered around him from aU p^ts of C^a. Says 
Bagchi, ‘He was responsible for startmg a new epoch m the transmiss 
Buddhism to China'. 
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KUMARILA (fl. AD 730) also called 

was a celebrated teacher of Mimaihsa, philosophy J-bout wh ^ 

much uncertainty. He was educated, , S converted at an 

Bihar, Assam, Kashmir, Banaras, or South n a, j Hindu 

early age to Buddhism. But he still had a great .^g^tSSier ' 

scriptures and was once observed to ^ ^ a h^rtic and also jealous of the 
criticized the Vedas. Suspectmg him of bei g . j Kumarila off a high 

love his teacher had for him, his ® p true thev ^\'ill save me from 

terrace. In falling he cried out, ‘If the Vedas ^^elouM ffi his ‘If. 

harm'. He escaped with his life, but lost an ey enemy of Buddhism, 

Kumarila rejoined the Hindu fold, now ^ and brah- 

and gave all his support to the strengthening o , Buddhism 

nm.iL. Few made a greater conWbuUon to 

in India. He used his influence ISdlust ^ 

secuted and killed wherever possible, among 
who had loved him so well, 
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In his latter days Kumarila was fiUed with remorse, and tradition says th 
he committed himself to the flames because he could no longer endie th 
thought of the two great sins he had committed: in having abandoned 
been responsible for the death of his Buddhist preceptor, and for haiS*^ 
practically denied God in his anxiety to prove the exclusive efficacy of 
Vedas, of rituals and sacrifices as a means of salvation. One legend has it tl t 
when Sankara heard of Kumarila’s intention to immolate himself he hurt'd 
to the aged philosopher but was unable to persuade him to change his mibd 
and descend from the pyre, and actually witnessed the great sage end his life 

Books 

See wider Philosophy. 


EUMBHAEABNA {kumbha-karna, 'pot-ear'), the gargantuan son of the 
raksJma Viiravas. His body, especially his ears, were so large that no human 
building could accommodate him, so he was forced to live out in the open 
Like his brother Havana he was famed for his devotion to Brahma who once 
asked him what boon he desired. He intended to ask for ‘eternal life’ but his 
tongue was twisted by the goddess Sarasvati and his reply was uttered as 
‘eternal sleep’. Brahma knew what he wanted, but could not alter the spoken 
word, so he mitigated his devotee’s predicament by allowing him to wake ud 
for one day every six months. ^ 

The Ramdyav^tt^ how when Havana was hard pressed by Hama’s forces 

fn ^ ‘awakening’ abound 

men was axoused with great difficulty, by thousands of 

and trumoetinp^t^ ^ ternble din; by elephants trampling on his body 
Doles^S^^^ ‘caressing’ him with pickaxes and 

of nH ^ he first partook 

10^0 draining it do^^ with 

of Hanuman anH reV ^ vdnara (monkey) camp 

submerging several othem "h regiments out to sea. 

Taking the field with a ^ drow^g many more before he was through. 

en?m^te^^foW?r^ ° ^^d in the savage 

severed his head from his h^v Kama’s magical arrows which 

ocean, causing a W ^ ^veT wT 

5 auge tidal wave that drowned a great multitude of people. 

Books 

See under Ramayana. 

OriginaUy the Indian religious gatherings, 

brated in special places situatp/l n festival of northern India, cele- 

conjunctions, pots {kumbha\ nf banks. During certain astrological 

dipped into th^ver and brought to these centres and 

ensure a good harvest. along with other grain at seedtime to 
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According to the mythological story, as preserved in the Puranas, when 
the gods and demons churned the ocean together, a pot or vessel con taining 
thi® nectar* of immortality, emerged from the deeps. The demons 
stole the pot and ran off with it. In the course of their flight they rested at four 
places, or according to another version the precious liquor spilled at four 
places', which became the hallowed sites of four melas or fairs. 

The four spots thus sanctified are at AMhabad at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jamna; at Hardwdr on the Ganges; at Ujjain on the Kshipra; 
and at Nasik on the Godavari; and at these places a Kumbha-mela is held 
every three years. The biggest such mela falls every twelve years when the 
sun enters Aries and Jupiter is simultaneously in Aquarius, and the most 
auspicious place for this fair is Allahabad. 

Although river fairs are mentioned by Buddha in some early texts there is 
no reliable reference to the Kumbha-mela being held prior to the seventh 
century ad. We know that the emperor Harsha invited the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen-Tsang to a Krraibha fair at Allahabad where he distributed alms to the 
poor and ascetics of all faiths. The learned Sankara, who buttressed up the 
tottering citadel of Hinduism in more than one direction, was the first to 
organize the mela proceedings on a systematic basis, and the mela bec^e an 
occasion for large-scale pilgrimages only 
casually mentioned in Hindu vernacular recor^ of the 
teenth wnturies, and in greater detafl in the Muslim records of the SK^ft 
century. Descriptions of the fair given by European traveUers from 

seventeenth century approximate to present njurder 

Kumbha-melas were always notonous occ^ions ^ ^ ^ ' 

rioting and rape apart from widespread epidemics of cholera md p^gue 

Clashes between rival factions were a ooo 

rival monks of the Gosaiih and Bairap sects “ ^^S’Te 

people were killed. In 179.5 vg extinct, are still said 

same place. Followers of thuggee , l<mg -0,^5+ their criminal acts of 

to fini victims on the steps 

sacraments without fear of legal con- 

Xn^mage to the Kumbha-mela is 
millions of Hindus throng the fan centres 

offer prayers to the gods and i^^v^h ancestors back to the 

that aU evils and sins committed by by a dip in the sacred 

eighty-eighth generation will ofilvation. 

rivers, and that they .will emerge r g Kumbha-mela, and a ‘Parliament 
Ascetics and yogis of ^ sects discussions take place, 

of Hinduism’ is held, where leame .x sadhus, the mere sight of 

A remarkable spectacle is the proc^i taint of all sin. Barren 

whom is believed to cleanse one Y^nderine osculatory hom^e to 

women sometimes take the opporb^ y . -j^ldren. The occasion of 
their ash-besmeared organs in the , j^tiation into various cults, 

the Kumbha-mela is regarded as a^ispiaou^o^ 
and offers a rich harvest for hordes of imposters, cranKs an 4 








thrive on the credulity and superstitious dread of the pilgrims who con- 
gregate there. 
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g^jvn aT.Tw T, ‘coiled’, the name of a potent occult energy symbolized by a 
seipeAt having three and a half coils, and sleeping with its tail in its mouth. 
It is often referred to as a goddess and has its home in the subtie body of- 
man, occupying a point near the base of the spine at the nvUlddhara, plexus, 
'two’fingeis above the rectum and two fingers below the generative organs’. 

In most cases the kundalini lies in deep sleep throughout one’s lifetime, and 
even its existence remains unsuspected. This is just as well, for, according to 
the adepts, no one should experiment with it or try to rouse it without 
explicit instructions from a guru, as the dangers connected with its awakening 
are very real and terrible. When aroused and let loose without control and 
direction it rages like a vicious serpent so that it becomes impossible for a 
T nan to resist its force. Whatever supernatural powers he acquires through it 
will only bring him in contact with the lower orders of evolution and diaboli¬ 
cal forces. Complete moral and spiritual degeneration will ensue, resulting in 
the disintegration of the gross and subtle bodies, and irreparable harm both 
in this world and the next. 

The controlled awakening of the kundalini is one of the main objects of 
several branches of Hindu occultism, including yoga and tantrism. By 
appropriate exercises the 'serpent of life, fire and wisdom’ can be aroused and 
properly directed to energize the body and soul. Long training and prepara¬ 
tory disciplines are required for the arousal of the kundalini, but no fixed 
regime exists, and methods vary considerably. The experiences accompan5dng 
the awakening also differ; they are believed to be conditioned largely by the 
traditional background of the pupil and are therefore entirely subjective. 

In general the techmque follows these lines: a prescribed dsana (posture) 
is assumed in combination with certain mudrds', the eyes may be kept open 
or shut and focused on the roof of the head or between the eyebrows. For 
some loiiaitespranaydma (breathing) exercises are performed with the object 
of ‘coUecting and concentrating the upward and downward breaths’. There 
IS then a sudden stoppage of the breathing, followed by the propulsion of the 
CO ecte mr down towards the muladhara. The pressure of the upward and 
do>rawwd breaths arouses the kundalini. Another method is described thus: 
mtne interior of the body prana (air), and after a time apply kuwbhaka 
f" reath). Then contract the heart, move the air downwards, 

ripTit direct the prana through a semicircular motion, left to 

the Ininil^ - basal lotus {chakra). This wiU warm and stir 

^ slow intonation of a secret 

bv^a WdaJini becomes stiff like a rod, and can be directed 

secre process to start its journey up the sushumnd (central 
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column). As the kundalini moves upward it strikes agamst the downward¬ 
facing lotuses (chakras) in order, starting from the lowest, causing them to 
undergo involution and bloom upward. In other accounts the ascending 
kuiidalini is said successively to pierce, heat up and bum the various chakras. 
Some yogis assert that the kundalini travels no further than the heart chakra, 
and that once the heart chakra is reached the kmjidalini makes it her perma¬ 
nent home and does not return below it again. 

As each chakra is animated, different nimitta, ‘signs’, make their appear¬ 
ance: the heat of the body increases, the skin sweats profusely, a stinging 
sensation ‘like a scorpion’ is felt. Simultaneously the corresponding siddhis* 
(occult powers) are released. Thus, by raising the kundalini to the manipura 
chakra (near the navel) power may be acquired over fire. Only a few adepts 
succeed in working the kundalini as far as the sahasrdra, near the brain. The 
complete process is known as shat-chakra-bheda, ‘the six chakra piercing’. 
Some yogis hold that the kuiidalini has only to break through three ‘knots’ 
(sranthi), namely, the muladhara or base (the knot of Brahma), \\\s>andhata 
or heart (the knot of Vishnu), and the djhd or eyebrow (the knot of Siva), to 
reach the sahasrara. Contact between the kuiidalini and sahasrara results in 
the flooding of the whole being with indescribable bliss. 

Associated with the awakening of the kundalini are various ei^nences on 
the occult planes, which are manifested, among other thin^ by different 
stages of awareness, as each chakra is pierced. When the yogi h^ pierced ^ 
six chakras he listens for the inner sounds. At tet many Munds me he^. 
the sound oi a distant ocean; then a thundering; the somd of a wate^l, to 
a tinkling as of ornaments; then a drum, a bell, a Sute, a bee. The h^ 

becomes giddy, the mouth Mis with saUva, but the adept inust 

sounds temmi more internal and more ^d more 
innermost core of his being he heats the »^«, the 

the 'unstruck' and unmanifested sound*, the M toU of 

Word. Accompanying this is the expenence of 

lire, coloured lines, daading geometrical sha^_, bright 

festing in progressive stages from the moriiAiSu, , 

images, then smoke, then bright circles ^ > evebro^. This is 

small intensely bright light seen between an ui ^ followed by 

followed by the prakdsha, an has been described as 

the samaita-hke experience of ;yo/t, radianc , 

•the brightness of the Self which is like a universal Same of a lamp 

wind ever disturbed'. 
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TCuni^ fie^, a 
desert, which fo 
is situated near ] 

__ of Paraiurama’ 

kshattriyas whose blood once filled a lake near by; and it was also on this site 
that one of the most renowned battles of ancient Hmdu history was fought 
between the Kauravas* and the Pandavas*. The incidents leading up to the 
mahdyuddha, 'Great Battle’, also known, from its duration as ‘The Battle of 
the Eighteen Days’, form the subject of the Mahabhdraia epic. 

When the disinherited Pandavas sought to regain their lost kingdom by 
force, war between the two parties became inevitable. The rival princes 
Duiyodhana and Aijuna visited Krishna, seeking his aid. Krishna replied 
that they could choose either himself or his army, adding, 'Behold, I stand 
before you as a balance’. Duryodhana chose Krishiia’s army, and Arjuna 
chose Kmhna himself, who undertook to act as his charioteer. 

Negofetions continued and many were the councils held of warriors and 
elders who tried to use their influence in averting hostilities between the two 
famiTips Foremost among the emissaries was Krishna himself, who asked 
Duiyodhana to restore Indraprastha and their rightful half of the kingdom 
to the Pandavas; this was refused so he asked for five provinces, one for each 
of the five brothers; then for five towns, five villages, and finally five houses. 
Duiyodhana, impatient at his importunity ordered Krishna to be flogged but 
the latter was able to make good his escape. 

In the meantime the other major protagonists were making their new 
allegiances known before the battle. Salya king of the Madra people was won 
over by Duryodhana, and decided to fight on the Kaurava side. Yudhishthira, 
reluctant to raise a hand against the revered Bhishma and Drona who had 
trained him in his youth, walked into the Kaurava camp and sought the 
permission of these veterans to fight against them. This they gave knowing 
that the coiuse of events was no longer within their power to control. Yud- 
hishthira then addressed the Kaurava army, stating that those who wished to 
join the Pandavas do so immediately. Yujmtsu, half-brother of Duryodhana 
went over to his side on being assured of equal treatment with the Paiidavas. 
The two then walked away and no one attempted to hold them back. 

Next Kjishna tried to persuade Kania, half-brother of the Pandavas, to 
renounce his allegiance to the Kauravas, but he remained steadfast. Kunti 
(or Piitha) his mother added further inducement by confessing that he was 
indeed her own son. He replied that she had wronged him by her silence all 
these years and deprived him of his rights as a noble kshattriya, but since she 
had entreated him now he would spare in battle Yudhishthira, Bhima, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, all of whom he had power to kill, and would fight 
Arjuna alone, either to slay or to be slain by him. 

A general picture of the coalition of forces on both sides shows the following 
^p^tion. The Kaurava allies were the Andhaka under Kritavarman (or 
Bhoja); the Anp. under Karna; the Ambashtha people under Sritayu; 

VM 1 under Vinda and Anuvinda; the Darada of the mountainous north- 
6 V imodern D^distan), who are the Dardae of Pliny; Gandhara under 
uni, Kamboja under Sudakshina; Kshudraka (associated with the 
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{Kuru-kshetra, 
the Himalayas and the Indian 
annies fighting in the Panjab. It 
T« tiinps it was the scene 


narrow plam lying between 
rms a natural cockpit for 
Delhi not far from Panipat. 
s bloody massacre of the 


Malavas); KaliAga; Kekaya; KirSta under BhSgadatta ruler of PrSgjyotisha; 
K^a under Britadbala; Madra under Salya; Magadha (east); MSlava (the 
MaUoi of the Greeks); Mahishmati (under Nila); Mu?^ or Kolarians; 
Nishada; Salva; Sauvira under Jayadratha; Sibi; Sindhu (or Saindhava); 



v\^bha' and the YSdavas (in part). On the PSn^va side we find the 
Abhisara*(of south-west Kashmir); Chedi under Dhfiditaketu; Dalarna; 
Karusha, an outcaste vaiSya tribe of west Bihar related to the Chedis; 
KS4i- Magadba (west) under Sahadeva son of Jarasandha; Matsya; Paiichala; 
Vatsa under Nakula; Vpshid under SStyaM; Yadava (in part) under Bala- 
^a. In brief, Madhyade&i and Gujarat stood for the Pa^davas. and the 
^ north-west and west opposed them. 

The Pandava army encamped near Upaplavya the Matsya capitd, and w^ 
rnnimanded by Dhpshtadyunma son of Drupada, who arranged his trwps in 
♦v form of a crescent The Kauravas encamped near Hastinapura and were 

tbvK^^o4toyedteraBtamtbrshapeoi.bW.AtoB^ 

f u on the tenth day Drona took command till the fifteenth day, when Kar^ 
iSrof Ahga took over. He was followed by Salya king of Madra, then by 

Stthaman who was the last of was the blind 



On the opposite side, viewing the two an^ ^om ^ Ariuna in his chariot 
the Paiidava forces -ms the , ? contending armies before 

driven by his friend Krishna. As he beh 1 pn«aie his bow dropped 

W of the blocdshrf that ^AorUy 

from his hand and he expressed his ,.pniv Krishna gave utterance to 

t^Soi fighting and slaying his kinsnien. In reply gav 

S tSctofS tot axe ^ed to evil even before the 

Both armies now waited for L, . plain and a great darkness 

orb of day appeared. A j.j.^clouds Then came a shower of 

enveloped the earth due to ^ust-lato 

blood.^e jackals howled m ^ the battie was joined. It 

screamed for the flesh of the contests as brave warrior 

continued for .eighteen days, Jerw wer 

met brave warrior fro"" briefly summarised. The d^- 

The progress of the fi^^mg may commander-in-chief, 

owing to a quarrel with Bto a jjjve. The main episode _ 

refused to fight as long as ® , 'RMshma. On the second day . 

day was a contest between Bhima^^Btotoa^ 1^ 

slew the two sons of the raja o ^_ Abhimanyu son of Arjuna 

him and his elephant at a smgle Wow. AD^ y pgre ^he 

Lakshamana son of Duryodhana a |m th^n 

son of Kishya§ringa) idllStte rakshasa Alayudha. 

cut down by Ghatotkacha. ^^^f^nof Arjunaby aNa^.P^c^^ 

day a Gandhara prince slew Im^^^ hostihtiM. the 

^ On the ninth evenmg and asked Bhishma how 

Pandava envoys went to the Kaura 







could be vanquished. Bhishma who knew his time had come replied that he 
was invincible except in the presence of a eunuch. In any case he would not 
allow himself to be slain by anyone but Arjuna and Krishna. Since Krishna 
had taken an oath not to fight, Arjuna undertook to deliver the fatal'blow 
On the tenth day the Pandavas sent for Sikhaiidin* daughter of Drupada 
who had exchanged her sex with ^yaksha and had become a eunuch. Using 
Sikhandin as a shield before him, and knowing full well that Bhishma would 
not shoot at a eunuch, Arjuna drove innumerable arrows into his body so that 
there was not a space of two fingers left on him that was without a wound 
Bhishma fell headlong from his chariot and was upheld from the ground by 
the couch of arrows that had pierced him. Great was the sorrow of all the 
warriors on both sides. The old hero, however, did not pass away till after the 
war was over, for he survived for fifty-eight days and delivered several 
didactic discourses. When Bhishma fell Drona took command. It is said that 
Bhishma received his mortal wound at the inauspicious time of dakshindyam 
when the sun moves to the winter solstice, and by sheer force of will held his 
life and survived till the uttardyana, after the sun had started its northward 
course, at which time the old warrior gave up the ghost. 

On the eleventh day Drona attacked Yudhishthira who leapt on the back 
of a swift horse and escaped from the battlefield. The chronicler remarks in 
extenuation, 'It was no shame for a kshattriya to flee before a brahmin’. On 
the twelfth day Arjuna slew Su^arman king of Trigartta and his four brothers. 
On the thirteenth day Abhiman}^ was directed to break through the im¬ 
penetrable battle formation of the Kauravas. Taking a last farewell of his 
wife Uttara he entered the thick of the battle and died surrounded by his 
enemies kUled by the son of Duh^asana. ‘So he died, like a forest lion sur¬ 
rounded by hunters; he sank like the red sun at evening; he perished like to a 
tempest whose strength is spent’. 

Fourteejith^y: Bhuri^ravas a prince of the Vahlika, an ally of the Kau- 
combat with Satyaki. Arjuna unfairly interfered in the 
A?L^ Bhun^ravas and slew the latter. Just before sunset 

thp Ghatotkacha son of Bhima. 

STorona ^ fifteenth day, Bhima fought 

SlnfsTew combatants separated, the redoubtable 

Dfirishtadyumna who had sworn to avenge the 

suL^ted bv by ">eans of a 

A^vatthaman after Pandavas named one of their elephants 

fh“Dm;f;L killed the animal. During a'lull in 

lost his son. He appeSTto 

Yudhishthira never lied aLd^SS^ confirmation, knowing that 
fraught was Drona that confirmed the report. So dis- 

tated the unan^S wa^W tKDhrishtadyu mna decapi- 


A little later Bhima slew the hateful Duh5asana, after which in keeping with 
Vc vow at the gambling match {see Sakuni) he cut off his head, tore open his . 
toeast and drank his blood. 

The seventeenth day saw the long and terrible duel between Kama and 
A 'una in which Arjuna was almost killed by a dread weapon in Kama’s 
^session. The wheels of Karna’s chariot suddenly got stuck in a quagmire 
^°d invoking the recognized laws of chivalry, he called upon Arjuna not to 
^oot at him. But as Karna was busy pulling up the wheek of his chariot, 

A ’una released his bow and slew his helpless adversary. ‘As Kama fell the 
•vers stood still, the sun became pale and the mountains trembled. Only evil 
tviinps were filled with joy.’ Yudhishthira who had earUer retreated from a 
fSht with Kama now reproached Arjuna for not having supported him. 
pmed^th rage i^una turned upon his brother and would have kiUed him 

K^ura^. It was to be the Lai day of the great battle, ^e tide t^ed 

definitely in favour of the Pandavas, whereupon Duryodhana fled ^d 
definit y . , , | possessed the power of remammg under 

him. At about noon Sahad^a slew 

wa.ter. The fi^tmg ^ ^^^th 

Sakuni. and J^s the kst of the Kaurava commanders. 

A§vatthaman son of Dr^ia too i,_-4.i,erc of Duryodhana. He searched 

Bhima next killed f the r^ma^ bmto ot ^ 

for Duryodhana ^d at length ^ 

taunts and jeers forced furious was the combat and Duryo- 

should fight it out with clubs. I^ng and ^0^^^ dkhonourable to 

dhana was gaining the upper h^- j. j ^ pgrif and he 

strike below the waist m ^mgle combat Ins ^ 

had vowed to avenge * i^onnonentiSlBlumakickedhimonthe 

broke his knee and thigh. As hK P^^ered the humiliation that he and 

head and trampled upon him fo brutal behaviour aroused the anger 

his family had been made to si^er Tte brut^^ 

of Yudhishthira who struck ^ the lack of honour ^d the 

him away. Balarama too was so s Pandavas had not 

^S?pCS“lLl. djLg Duryodhana was removed to his camp a 
”1te^nownnl.tk«esmvivo^--^|'"« 
Bhoja. Hmniliated ^d 

on the sleeping Pandavas. The ^d ASvattMman first “rf 

man, Kppa and Kptav^an entered we stamping him to 

his father’s slayer, other son, Sikhanto 

death as he slept; next he slew joUed the unborn 

Ld using his celestial weapori, He then murd^d the 

-T^t^KTeaKaveponteandtoldDor^^ 







that they were the heads of the five Pandava brothers. Exultant the dvi 
^varrior asked for the head of Bhima and when one of the heads was giveV 
him he pressed it with all his hatred. Finding that it crushed easily in i, • 
hands he knew that i t was not the head of his great rival. He was then t^ 
the truth. When he heard the terrible story he was stricken with grief to leara 
that A^vatthaman had shed the blood of innocent children. With a bitt 
reproach on his lips Duryodhana gave up his tormented spirit. 

Draupadi wailed aloud when she came to discover that her children had 
been so wantonly murdered, and clamoured for vengeance, demanding the 
slayer’s life. Yudhishthira, however, persuaded her to accept instead a 
wonderful jewel that Aivatthaman wore on his forehead as an amulet. Arjuna 
pursued Aivatthaman and obtained the jewel, and Draupadi presented it to 
Yudhishthira who wore it thereafter. 

To the scene there now came the blind Dhritarashtra, mourning the loss of 
his sons and demanding that he might kill Bhima. Pitying him the Pandavas 
gave him a dummy which the old man crushed in his embrace. Then he was 
struck with remorse, realizing that the nature of events was beyond his 
comprehension. He was well pleased when told that Bhima still lived, but he 
never forgave him. Gandhari, his wife, inconsolable at the death of all her 
sons, had already cursed Krishna that the whole of his Yadava race might 
come to extinction even as the Kauravas had been brought to an end by his 
evil counsels. ^ 

The bodies of the slain wamors were gathered up, wrapped in perfumed 
miOT, laid upon a funeral pyre and burned. Yudhishthira was proclaimed raja 
of Hastmapura. One legend states that because of the terrible crime of slaying 
their J^msmen the Papdavas were disqualified from performing the funeral 
KpHsr^-fi, “ expiatory pilgrimage to Badrinath and 

£ the place and still to 

Stum he their footprints. On 

Sm if t ^ if ^ rhinoceros, make a yessel of its skin 

f p f f ^ hbation to their kinsmen. This they did then offered 

tS;."!'> ^ to attain parade 

VidL, reM^ together with Kuntl and the wise 

later by the Pandavac P®ri^ce. They were followed some months 

they oSo,STd^P the rishi Vyasa 

there was great rejoichig^aMhf fateful battle and 

The P 3 n^!; ^®J“omg at the mutual reconcUiation. 

that DhSJhria c'Sdt'- "od shortly after were informed 

the forest and their retreafrhe d^fh ^ ^re that ravaged 

Yadavas, the renunciation of hk I^shpa* ^d the extinction of the 

ture of the Pandavas for thp w by Yudhishthira* and the depar- 

Meru, complete the epic of thflf Indra’s heaven on Mount 

their wife fall by the one the brothers and 

f^raupadt first, because of hpf their sins and moral weaknesses, 

in 1* inteUect Sr*”" “t''“8n'“iness: Sahadeva for prida 

kin valour; ** beauty; Arjuna for boasting of 

bis gluttony and ruthlessness. Only Yudhishthta' 


jvives the perils of the way, and through him all the others eventually gain 

Paradise. 
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TrnqHAN (165 bc-ad 200) or Kusha^a, the name of a group of Mongolian 
+-h s of Central Asia known to the Chinese chroniclers as Yu-chi (or Yueh- 
and to medieval historians like Kalhana as the Turushka (Turks or 
rlrMrsl Kushan chronology is still an unresolved problem and much has 
been built up from indirect sources. The Kushans lived at fi^t m Chinese 
Turkestan, but in about 165 bc they were displaced by the Hms ^d 
watPd westwards. They defeated the Sakas and Parthians and estabhshed 
Tlmge empire which for centuries sat like a colo^us Mtn^ the back of^la 
between the Roman and Chinese worlds, stretchmg from Kashgar, Yarkand 

b m Partbia and ^d 

One branc Their capital was first at Kabul, whichhadbeen 

It toL as Kadpbi«81 in Ab 50 , and later 

taken by the Kushan Kmg^uj . complete masters 



ofthe Indian borderland^a^^^^^^^^^ 

Persian Kmgs of Kings, the Roman Oa^M . occupied 

The next ruler. 

Gandhara, overthrew the l^t Kactnan we parthian and Saka 

graduaUy reduced to subjection the various p parts of 

school of art reached its efflorescence. «--:gijVa (c. 165) and Huviahka 
Kanishka’s successors were his two • -rovs during the reign of their 
(c. 170) who probably acted ^ . tolerated all religious systems 

fatheVLike most of the Kushan opporSnity for the 

that were vended m the empire ^" . .^ugious creeds within the melting 

absorption and syntheris of vanous^“®nt re^ 

pot of Hinduism. Huvishka m^e knowledge was Vasudeva 

The last Kushan king ^^Lme reprints a lanto^^ 

(ad? 170-200?) who ruled at Mathma. Mongolian invaders and then 

in the process of the hindjuza j^gt aU his north- 

surrender to the culture of India. It seems mteiy 

western provinces. . j, j Tnflia bv the beginning of the third 

Kushan dominion finally dwindled ml of certain tri^ 

century, and their end iK^allctis^d the Bhara^ivas. The 

such as the Yaudheyas, the Epic hero Yudhishthira, 

republican Yaudheya tribe claime During the Kushan period they 

as well as from the benign monarch U5mara. Dunng 


occupied what is now Western Rajputana, and are probably the proeenit 
of the Johiya Rajputs of medieval India; many Yaudheya coins and 
seals have survived. The AhMra*, further south, played a conspicuous 
Indian history at this time. The Vindhyaiakii (sometimes identified with th” 
Vakatakas*) ruled territoiies near the Vindlryas; and the Saivite BJi^asi 
(or Bhara^iva Naga) emerged from the area now known as BundelkhanT 
They became the political successors of the Kushans in Mathura and adjace t 
areas in the third and fourth centuries, and were zealous sponsors of bra^ 
minism. One of their kings performed an a^vamedha or horse sacrifice. Earlv 
in the fourth century the Guptas* rose to power and assumed leadership of 
the countless warring factions who were trying to carve up the carcass of the 
Kushan empire in India. 

For more than two centuries the Kushans had formed a bfidge between the 
civilizations of China and Rome, and been a channel of communication 
between these two great cultures. Gandhara* became a meeting place of east 
and west, where all the great Asiatic peoples and religions were represented 
The official language of the Kushans was Tokhari, which they wrote hi 
modified Greek characters. The Kushans were on excellent terms wth Rome 
and in the reign of Kadphises II an embassy sent to the West received a 
cordial reception from Trajan. There was a brisk and uninterrupted trade 
between the Indian trading centres and the Roman colonies of Asia Minor 
throughout the period. The principal Kushan port of Baiygaza Weis connec¬ 
ted with the inland Saka capital of Ujjain to the north-east, and by overland 
and sea routes to the western world. 

:^e Kushans issued gold coinage of high artistic quaUty. Their patronage 
of Buddhism resulted in the propagation of the Mahayana form of that 
refigion m the famous Buddha statues on the Grecian model, and in the 
^ux of a whole new world of art forms from all parts of the civilized world. 

if X encouragement and missionary zeal that helped to spread 

Buddhism from the Caspian Sea to China. 
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KanSita famUy of Kanyakubja. The tem 
Ku^ika’s mother was said to combmation is used for a courtesy, 

may account for tho « a ^ apsard or heavenly nymph, which 

Paiupata* cult The other Ku^ika was the founder of a degraded 

Vedic scLol estabUshed an important 

position of a Brahmana an i ^^ich was responsible for the corn- 

after them. ' ’ ranyaka and an Upanishad, called Kauiltaki 

58^"°"^ the KauSika notables was Kauiamba (or Ku^amba) son of Ku^a 


descendant of Pururavas. Kau^amba undertook a term of austerity 
^^fvi^he intention of obtaining a son as great as Indra, and so vigorous was 
• ^ ance that Indra in alarm became incarnate as Kauiamba’s son Gadhi 
^-^hin) king of Kanyakubja. Gadhi became the father of the great pshi 
V’IvSnitra*, and of the beautiful Satyavati who married the sage Richika, 

son of Aurva*. 


^oohs 

See wider Mythology. 


T attqtTMANA, son of Da^aratha king of Ayodhya and his wife Sumitra. was 
S^Srother of Rama. He was one-fourth part of the god Vishnu, although 
nnther leeend makes him an incarnation of Sesha the cosmic serpent. 
uSimanf accompanied Rama into exile and was so greatly attached to 
^ktSt it gave rise to the rumour that the two brothers riiared her. Once 
wSn LakSna did not hasten to Rama’s help when the latter^ 
Sita accused him of deliberately delaying so that he imght have her 

^^?n the course of his adventures in exile. 

(ogres) in the forest i 2 ik?hniew Meghanada son of Ravaiia. 

Surpanakha*. In the battle j)f rpctored to life by the vdnara 

and was himself slain by Rav^a. u w brothers to Ayodhya. 

(monkey) physician Sushraa. On ^ Lakshmana and his 

sW teothStS^a ^low)'were defeated’by Sita’s sons. Lava and 
"" men R^a’s earthly Ufe was 

him of the fact. At the same moment curse of the 

to see Rama immediately. To ®^^®^™ber where Time was communmg 
irascible sage. Lakshmaiia entered the .j^a. He voluntarily 

with Rama, and thus took upon ^ j garayu river, where the 

drowned himself by waltog into heaven, 

gods rained flowers of Tanaka, bore him a daughter 

Lakshmana’s wife Hrmila, daug Ahgada. who became kmg 

named Gandharvi (or Somada). chandraketu who also ruled a 

of Angadi in the Himalayan foothills, ana un 

kingdom near the Himalay^. (&itru-ghna. 'foe-destroyer) 

ikshmana’s twin of Jan^a. He fought on the 

married Srutakirtti. cousin of ^ “ .5 hoits. and slew the rakshasa 

side of Rama during the battle with Ravaiia nos 

chief Lavana {see Rama). 


Books 

See under Mythology. 
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r aKSHMI In the Vedas the term lakshmi occurs in the sense of auspicious 
also’applied to a fortunate woman. In the earlier legends Lakshmi i^ 
Jhe goddess of good fortune and beauty, who issued from the mouth of 
Prailpati. and was the wife of Aditya. Another legend makes her a daughter 
of the maharishi Bhrigu who in a fit of rage cursed all celestial beings. 
Lakshmi his daughter being one of them, took refuge in the primeval waters, 
from where she reappeared during the Churning of the Ocean in the full 
bloom of her divine beauty, floating in the dew of a lotus flower. 

In ?.ll later legends she is spoken of as the spouse of Vishnu. She is said to 
have iiad several rebirths, in each one as the beloved of the Vishnu incarna¬ 
tion. When Vishitu came as Rama, Lakshmi was Sita; when he came as 
Vaniana she was a lotus (Padma); when he came as Para^urama she was 
DharanI; when he came as Krishiia she was Rukmini, and so on. Lakshmi is 
portrayed as a very beautiful goddess, with two hands (instead of the four 
she possesses) in one of which she holds her flower, the lotus. In the seasonal 
worship of this goddess her images are rarely used. It is customary to heap 
up lice on a tray, decorate it with cowrie shells and place on the pile a small 
wooden box with a coin in it, symbolizing the goddess of good fortune and 
prosperity. 

T Alfshmi is also known as Chanchala or Lola, ‘fickle’ goddess of fortune; 
Loka-mata, ‘world-mother’; Sri, ‘fortunate’; Hira, ‘precious’; Indira, ‘lady’; 
Jalandhija, ‘ocean-bom’; Ma^aAd, ‘vernal’; Kshirabdhi-tanaya, ‘milk- 
ocean’s daughter’; Padma, Padmavati or Kamala, ‘lotus’. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


LANGUAGE. In India the study of the various hhdshd, ‘speech’, or languages, 
their origins, development, and mutual cross influences, is extremely con¬ 
fused. At every step scholars are confronted with local dialects, some of 
extreme antiquity, whose vocabulary and grammatical structure bear traces 
of diverse origins and admixtures. Further difficulties are added by the fact 
that different names are often given to the same tongue, or identical names to 
different tongues. The 1951 census gave a total of 845 languages and dialects 
spokra in India, of which 63 are non-Indian. These languages may be broadly 
classified under the following group headings. 

KOLARiAN*, descending from the neolithic Kolarian peoples, which repre¬ 
sents a pre-Dravidian agglutinative form of speech with Austric affinities, 
spoken today by about nine million people. The Kolarian tongues are highly 
complex to understand and study, and are related to a much wider linguistic 
family, extending to Easter Island and other Pacific areas. The tribal 
^gu^es comprehended in this group are: Kol, Mundari, Bhil, SantaH, 

Kurku.Uraon.Kherwari.andNicobari. ‘ 

wWrh generally ^vided into two groups, namely, Mon-Khmer, of 

of thp ^ ^ Khasi dialect of Assam, and Tibeto-Burman 

north-eastern mountain regions. 
f e main linguistic group of South India spoken by about 8o 
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le Dravidian was once believed to have Turanian (Scythic), 
niiUion ^ P ^ Finnish or Ostiak afiinities, but is now assumed to related 
ancient i ® family of vaguely associated languages called Caucaso- 

to a hyp sumero-Dravidian. The Dravidian tongues were the main 
pravidian before the Aryan advent, and Dravidian elements are 

r'Jnd in the regional tongues of western India from Gujarat to Coorg, 

® J cpveral north Indian forms of speech. This group is classed under two 
TiPadines- the cultivated Dravidian languages (Tamil. Telugu, Mdaya- 
d Kanarese), and the uncultivated Dravidian langu^es (embracmg aU 

rcooken bv 15 million people) is the richest of the southern ver- 
and is regarded as the Dravidian tongue. The terms Tamil ^d 
nie derived Irom an identical source. Telugu* (24 mMon m Anto 
?Tp?w beSL of its melodiousness is called the Italian of the ^^^^n 
Pradesh), language of the Vijayanagar kmgs. Mahyalam 

tongu^. It is almost a dialect of Tamil. though largely 

iXnSl by Sanskrit. Kanarese* (18 milUon). spoken in Mysore. Kanara. 

no literature, and their of these tongues are Ttdu, 

assault of their more advanced . f Kanara- Toda, spoken by 

spoken by half a million peopte™Sir^«tS,^nti;BiMxand 
about 1000 Toda villagers m the a small trihe in Bihir; 

Bengal; Malto, a semi-Dravidian langu^ J^dam for Kurukh) and Kandh 
Gond. hy 2 million in Madhya Pr^^h; ^oi^(or^^J 
(Kui or Khond) both ciment m relic of Dravidian is fomd 

half a million in Madhya WgMands of Baluchistan, which 

in Brdhui, a language spoken m t admixtures stiU preserves traces 

, _T-jjfirsri v.tr other Imeuistic admixtures, Tt,»„ 4 rliaTi 



of its Dravidian origm. bctioiars oeucve v 
speaking people who entered India m prehistonc tim y 

Persian and Makran routes. 

INDO-ARYAN v+Jo trrnuDS of India. Its beginnings tote 

The most widespread of the in India, and from it stem 

from about 1500 BC, the time of th® ^ writings are extant m what k 
most of the major north Indian t ^^ * fbe hypothetical precursor 

tentatively called Adibhdsha or 'although there are grounds for 

the Indo-Aryan languages, Avesbc an^ V^aim ^ d 

the view, that the early hymns and ^^3 prom Adibhasha tte Ind^ 

assimilated by other contemporary development, namely, (i) ^ 

Aryan languages show three stagesof devetep 

Sakrit, which includes ^'^®!*5;.XS>hraih5as; and (3) Tertiary 
Prakrit, or Prakrit ♦proper and la^^oges. The most important 
which embraces the neo-Indo-i^ >,elow Vp-i it 

modem Aryan languages are listed bdo ^f its vowels 

Kashmiri (2 miDion m I^“^*^^; 7 ,-ems to be a Dardic tea;^y 

somewhat difficult to pronoimce. I^®^^ts of north-west India. The 
seasoned with borrowings from the mKri 




nrophetess and ascetic Lalla (c. 1320) composed Saivite hymns in the oldest 
Kashmiri dialect and long enjoyed great popidmty 

Lahnda, ‘west’, also known as Western Panjabi or Hmdki. Spoken by about 
7 million people in Hazara and parts of the north-west. 

Sindhi, related to Lahida, has borrowed much from Persian. It is spoken by 
nearly four million persons but has no literature of any particular worth. ^ 
Pahdri, spoken in the Himachal Pradesh arid the neighbouring foothills. 
Its dialects include Chambidli (Chamba district), Garhwdli (Garhwal), and 
Kutnauni (Kumaon). 

Gujarati* (12 million in Gujarat), has been considerably influenced by Scythian 
and Gurjara forms of speech. It has a rich literature. 

Rajasthani {14 million in Rajputana), is a rather harsh language lacking in 
euphony as compared with other north Indian tongues. An old local vern¬ 
acular of Rajasthani was pihgala, now dead, but preserved to a small extent 
in the songs of the bards. Other Rajasthani dialects are Mdrwdri (of Marwar), 
Jaipuri (Jaipur), Malvi (Malwa), Mewdri (Mewar), Udaipuri (Udaipur). 
Panjabi (16 miilion in the central Pcmjab), derived from Sauraseni Prakrit, 
is regarded as the purest of all the Midland languages, being freest from 
Sanskrit borrowings. A mixture of Panjabi and Old Braj (a form of Hindi) is 
known as Pingala, and a variation of this, spoken in south-east Panjab, is 
called Bangaru. Early writers of Panjabi include the Nathas* like Gorakfl- 
nath; the Afghan samt Mas'ud (d. 1265), pen-name of Farid-ud-din or 
Sheikh Farid, who wrote in the regional language for the benefit of Rajput 
converts to Islam. Many of the Sikh gurus wrote beautiful and inspiring 
poetry in Panjabi, of high ethical content. New grammars, dictionaries and 
sch{»l textbooks by European missionaries inaugurated a new era in 
Panjabi writing. The most outstanding modem writer is Vir-singh (1872- 
1956) whose inspiration was Wordsworth. 

IFwferw Hindi, or Hindi* proper, spoken by 45 million people in northern 
ndia, between the Janrna and the Ganges, was much influenced by Persian. 
D^ects are Dakhni, ‘southern’, carried to the Deccan by Muslims; Kanauji 
° , anauj); Bunddhi (Bundelkhand), Hindvi (an early form of Hindi 
yoken m Delhi and Meerut); Brdj or Brdj-bhdshd, spoken in Muttra and 
Agra «tensively used by the writers of Vaishnava hymns. Braj is the 
paren 0 Hmdustani and consists mainly of de^ya (native) words and an 

S 0 ^ Sanskrit and Persian words. Khari-boli (derived from 

Hindvi) is the ancestor of Hindi. 

^oiali, spoken by 23 million people. Offshoots 
Avadhi ^ n Pt*rbi, Chhatisgarhi, and Baisvari or 

his worlffi*^^^ between Jamna and Ganges) in which Tulsidas wrote 

KcMani\ M^arashtra, with 2 million for the dialect called 

Ite mature 5 admixture. 

steal subdivisions: Bhojpuri, which 
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from the tenth century onwards in the region once 


Al'thila, corresponding to that part of Bihar which lies north of the 
I^l0^vn as 1 writers in Maithili are the lyric poet Umapati (fl. 1320) 

jjarasiihha. last king of Mithila; and Vidyapati (1368-1476) who • 
minister Sanskrit works but whose fame rests on his sensual Padavali, 
^vrote seyera^^ lyrics devoted to the amorous adventures of Krishna and 
The reformer Chaitanya frequently quoted his verse. Maithili drama 
Radha. r considerably developed outside Mithila, in Nepal and Assam. 

million in Orissa), a musical language, it has changed very little 
fourteenth century, the date of its earUest known inscriptions. Its 
since th heavily burdened with Sanskritisms. 

rS* (^3 million in Bengal) has had a tremendous influence on modem 
Bengali J ^53 Rg literature is of recent development. 

(“milli® ^ 

influence. 

Brown, G. W 'Tho 

III. Ch^trs-^K.' ‘The Study of Kol'. Rmm, September. .923. 

Netherlands Academy, Amsterdam, LI, 3- 

VII. Mishra. J. ^ DrZIdian Philology. Madras, 1935- 

VIII. Ramakrishnaihah, K. Stitdies tnjjrav 

'I IS."" e/ 

LAW. The metaphysical b^is [^"^jOTme^tenotionoldharmae, 

and order of the whole cosmic pm _ creat deal besides. The precepts o 

which means law, religion, mor^ty ^d a 

ethics are all comprehended m the c P or political body, but, 

Hindu law is not based on the decree oU sovereig J 
like the Jewish or Islamic commai^toOTts^o e 

be divinely inspired and unal ^ .^jjg Brahmatias, which cont^ e 

the sruti, i.e. the Vedas, more par dharma-sdstras or law-boo . 

main body of law, and thesmjU, [ ^vers for the interpretation of 

Various rules have been laid down by the fewgj^ t,^o 5 rutis 

the §ruti and smriti texts. The gener^P P t^g ^ruti is vahd, 

conflict both are vahd; when pennitted and either 

when two smritis conflict an op Prevailing custom. - 

followed, depending on ?Hindulaw. It is sometimes spokw of 

Custom itself is one of the piU^ IJSise^Le of a rule v^eU f tablijed 
dchdra, ‘well-going', which (see ethics), specifically condu 

by long usage and based on good conduct fs 






dictated bv caste. Custom is often binding over all other mandates, since 
in the words of Manu, 'Immemorial custom is transcendent law'. 

The texts of the sruti and smriti have been classified from the legal point 
of view under the following heads, mainly taken from the Mimarhsa school 
of philosophy: vidhi, an order or precept; an imperative commandment 
ordaining the performance of an act e.g. the text enjoining men to perform 
the srdddha or post-mortem rites for the deceased; paryuddsa, ‘exclusion’ 
any clause detailing an exception to a previous order, e.g. the ^rSddha 
should not be performed at night; parisamkhyd, a complete enumeration of 
things to be done, thus implying that what is not enumerated is not to be 
done, e.g. the flesh of. the following five animals having claws may be eaten 
implying that the flesh of all other clawed animals should not be eaten* 
arthavdda, a recommendation to do something, generally by endorsing a 
Vedic commandment, or emphasizing a Vedic prohibition; it does not have 
obligator}'^ force; nishedha, a prohibitory injunction forbidding a certain 
action, e.g. one should not cat fish on Ravivdr (Sunday); nirvachana, or an 
explanation of a general kind, e.g. a ceremonial bath is not to be taken during 
sickness; sickness includes a lapse of three sunrises from the day of its 
termination. 


Sometimes kings made changes in the law by fresh interpretation, or even 
by the promulgation of a new law. In most instances these changes arose as a 
result of the king’s decision on specific cases that were presented to him for 
judgrnent. After consulting his priests and ministers the decision was set 
forth in the form of a decree or edict called a idsana, and important ^asanas 
were inscribed on stone or metal. Such epigraphic* records are of considerable 
historical and legislative interest. 

Another important source of law were the nibandha, commentaries or 
digests, which although purporting merely to interpret the smriti, have 
consi erably modified the old laws. It is to be noted that the commentaries 
are not all universally accepted as valid, but different commentaries are 
different localities and have given rise to divergent schools, 
e igest, and other legal works of Hemadri* (c. 1300) were for long 
recognize ^ authoritative in certain parts of India; there are besides the 
by Chandesvara, granduncle of Vidyapati, minister of 
century); the Chintdmani books by Vachaspati 
centurv encyclopaedic Tattva books by the sixteenth 

Smarta-Bhattacharya) who 
The two nrin ^ °^*^’^.^^’''^^bhauma*, which are authoritative in Bengal, 
works knoi^ Hindu law however, are those based on two 

hana (fifteenth rpnt^^ \ Mitdkshard. The Ddyabhdga, by Jimutava- 

It was once nart of a^ commentary on the spitis, especially on Manu. 
mentary represents compilation called the Dharma-ratna. This com- 

The School of Bengal and Assam. 

1100?) who wrote at thp Yajnavalkya* by Vijnane^vara (?I040- 

1127). This work is Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI (1075- 

Banias and Sniab tho iTu of Bihar; the 

Bravida school of Madras ° ®^^f^arashtra school of Bombay; and the 
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Persons who come within the scope of Hindu law and are governed bv it 
today include aU Hindus who profess Hinduism; Jair;?, Sikhs and other 
similar dissenters from Hinduism; Hindu converts to Isl. m and Christianity 
where they continue to retain Hindu customs; and co..verts who perform 
expiatory ceremonies and revert to Hinduism. Hindu law actuaUy differs 
from state to state and from caste to caste, being as it were a vast patchwork 
of rules that no single student of law can conveniently master. 

In Mauryan times justice was administered by civil and criminal courts 
presided over by three judges acquainted with the law. The majority of the 
smaller cases were decided by the paiichdyat or village meeting presided over 
by a committee of 'five’ (pancha) of whom two were of the same caste as each 
of the two litigants, and one was the headman of the village. Often doubtful 
points of law were settled by a parishad or legal assembly of learned men 
competent to decide the matter, or at large assemblies such as the sabhd or 
samiti {see politics). 

From earliest times, when the resources of the law proved of no avail or 
too cumbersome, or the evidence insufficient to base a judgment upon, trial 
by ordeal was resorted to. Such trials included ordeals by fire, water (e.g. 
immersion), scales, poison, and so on. In the ordeal by scales a man is first 
weighed against some equal weights; he then steps off the scales and recites 
a given mantra and ascends again; if he proves heavier he is declared in¬ 
nocent. In the fire ordeal the man walks over burning coals, or touches a 
red-hot ploughshare with his tongue, or pulls a coin with his bare hands out 
of a pot of boiling oil; if unscathed he is regarded as innocent. The variations 
were innumerable. 

Torture was used to elicit confessions, and punishment was often severe 
and in many cases barbaric. In the time of Kalidasa theft was punishable 
by death by simple execution or by impaling on a stake and being left to be 
eaten by dogs or vultures. One horrible punishment was the surmi, a hollow 
metal image in which criminals were locked. The image was then placed over 
a slow fire so that the unfortunate victim was roasted alive. The principle of 
the danda* or ‘rod’ was basic to much penal legislation, on the hypothesis 
that human nature was evil and corrupt and that men would only obey the 
laws through fear of punishment. 

A civil dispute between two parties formally brought up before the court of 
adjudication was known as an adhikarana, and in theory at least involved 
five constituents, namely: the subject-matter of the dispute; the issue, the 
first party’s version; the second party’s version; and the decisiqn. By the 
time of the brahminical revival the civil law or vyavahdra was interpreted 
almost solely for the benefit of the brahmin. One or more bral^ns presided 
over the civil and criminal courts, and their influence was felt in all strata o 
society. The brahmin was believed to be incapable of doing wrong, n a 
dispute between a brahmin and a non-brahmin an arbitrator or witness was 
obliged to speak in favour of the brahmin. In fact it was considered a sm o 
accuse a brahmin of a wrong, even if he had actually done a wrong. ^ 

Traditionally there were four stages {vyavapdda) in a vtchara or 
namely, {a) purvavdda or ‘plaint’, the presentation of his gnevance by the 
plaintiff; this was as far as the case of a 5udra against a brahmin was aUowed 
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to proceed; (b) itltara, or the legal defence; a brahmin defendant only deigned 
to defend himself if he were on trial against a vai^ya, kshattriya or another 
brahmin; (c) upapaUi, ‘proof’, the tb rd stage was only required in trials with 
a kshattriya; (^) JiiTijct-ydi verdict , which was given in all trials between any 
two litigants. Cases between equal castes proceeded through all the stages. 

In earlier days when law was the monopoly of the priests the hope of 
justice for the lower castes was dim indeed. There is a good deal of evidence 
to show tliat the laws of the Hindus for long mainly served tlie interests of 
the brahmins, the powerful, and the wealthy. Justice was seldom impartial or 
disinterested, and the testimony of the kathds reveals that the palm was 
ever open for a bribe. This was particularly true during and after the period 
knowm as the brahminical revival. 

The deposition of witnesses was knowm to be of little value if the case were 
being tried against a brahmin offender. The lower-caste man was prevented 
under pain of eternal perdition from testifying against a brahmin, and 
amongst themselves the word of one brahmin against another was of little 
worth. The most solemn oath could be broken and perjury committed with 
impunity for the sake of any matter affecting the fortunes, honour or life of 
a brahmin. Muslim observers in particular have made scathing attacks on the 
‘faithlessness’ and ‘absence of honour’ on the part of Hindus, although in the 
regions administered by Muslims, Hindus were subjected to an equally 
iniquitous judicial system in which the scales were weighted heavily against 
the Hindu in anj'^ litigation with a Muslim. 

The Herculean task of reducing to order the multiplicity of legal systems 
prevailing in India was first brought to manageable proportions by the efforts 
of many nameless English officials working unobtrusively in various parts of 
the country, and finally entrusted to Lord Macaulay. His dominant motive 
was the abolition of all legal inequalities between Hindu and Hindu, Hindu 
^d Muslim, and between Indian and European. ‘I am not’, he declared, 
desirous to exempt the English settler from any evil under which his Hindu 
neighbour suffers.’ He established the great principle of equality before the 
courts, which in a country where under Hindu law a man of high caste could 
not be punished on the evidence of a §udra; where punishment varied 
according to caste; and where according to Islamic law an unbeliever’s word 
could not be accepted against a Muslim, was, in the words of K. M. Panikkar, 
a ega revolution of the first importance. The imposing and truly magnificent 
ega structure of India, under whose protection four hundred million people 
live, IS indeed a worthy monument to Macaulay’s genius’. 

5 ™?® 7^rious legislative acts have further modified the basic 
and K remains of the original religious sanctions, 

mandatf>« environment is putting further strain on domestic 

encroachmpnt^ ^ fragments that have survived these legal 

A T ^‘”‘^’f. 3 ''risprudence bear little relationship to the ancestral 

Hindu law hv mdT today towards further reform in 

STnffia tha 7 .o?n T’simplification. It is a peculiarity 

sions of judicial tribunals are now an important source of Hindu 
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law, especially till recently those of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council and the High Courts and Chief Courts of Ind a. Recent statutes 
passed by the State and Central legislatures have amend 1 and reinterpreted 
or clarified ancient laws abolishing slavery and suttee, like the Abolition of 
Slavery Act (1843), and Lord William Bentinck’s Regulation of 1829 pro¬ 
hibiting the burning of widows. Other enactments brought changes in the 
laws governing wills (1870), property (1916), inheritance (1928), e.g. the 
Hindu Womens' Right to Property Act (1937); and in caste and marriage 
such as the Caste Disabilities Removal Act (1850); Hindu Widows’ Re¬ 
marriage Act (1836), the Sarda Act (1929) prohibiting child marriage, the 
Hindu Marriage Act (1955), and the Intercaste Marriage Act. Bigamous 
marriages were banned by an Act in the State of Bombay in 1947. 

Inheritance in Hindu law is determined by kinship and community, and 
governed by the particular school (Dayabhaga or MitMcshara) of law that is 
traditionally followed in the locality. But these laws are now slowly losing 
their distinctive features. Wills did not originally exist among Hindus, and 
no synonymn for ‘will’ exists in any of the Indian languages, but wills are 
now made in respect of personal property. The actual order of succession is 
very carefully stated in all schools of law. Where there is a total absence of 
relations the property goes to the preceptor, the pupil, the priest, the caste 
people, and the brahmins of the village. Normally those who are incapable of 
performing the necessary sraddha post-mortem ceremonies are excluded from 
inheritance. Formerly not even the blind, deaf, dumb, lame or impotent 
could inherit, but the Hindu Inheritance Removal of Disabilities Act (1928) 
confines this exclusion to congenital idiots alone. 

Certain estates are regarded as impartible, that is, they are not subject to 
partition; this applies especially to joint family property. Often impartible 
estates descend by the rule of primogeniture to the eldest male member, the 
other male members of the family receiving an allowance for their m^ e- 
nance. The rapid break-up of the joint family system has also been reflected m 
the law of such estates. Persons who have inherited property are obliged to 
pay off all the debts of the deceased. Certain debts are exempted from this 
obligation such as debts incurred under the influence of liquor or us , or ue 

Women are generally subject to many proprietary disabilities but th^e 
too are slowly being righted under the pressure of modem ren s. 
aspects of Hindu law are discussed in the articles on community, joint fam >, 
marriage, ritual canon, scriptures, sonship, etc. 
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LEVIRATE. The levitate system of the ancient Jews was almost identical 
with the Hindu custom of niyoga, ‘injunction’, legalized by Manu, by which 
a man could have intercourse with his childless brother’s widow, or the wife 
of an impotent kinsman, in order to raise issue for the other’s family, without 
incurring the sin of incest. 

Often the choice was left to the widow and she generally appointed her 
brother-in-law, kinsman or near relative as the ‘indrenching agent’, but he 
could not approach her till one year had elapsed after the death of the 
husband. Then, ‘anointed with clarified butter’, he could approach the 
woman only at night and had to perform his duty in complete silence. The 
couple were not to meet alter conception had taken place. Children born of 
such a union were regarded as the issue of the woman’s husband and not of 
the agent. The number of children procreated by this means was normally 
limited to three sons, any intervening daughters not being taken into account. 

Although originally intended to provide legitimate heirs for childless 
relatives through the employment of a male relative belonging to the same 
family as the deceased husband, outsiders were also sometimes chosen as 
agents, and in due course it became a matter of pride to have a brahmin, any 
brahmin, as a sire for one’s offspring. Brahmins themselves claimed the right 
to provide the issue upon a childless widow on the basis of a verse from the 
Atharva-veda which glorifies the brahmin as the best ‘husband’ for women of 
all castes. The custom was open to grave abuse. Before long it ceased to be 
necessary to perform the operation on a childless woman; the brahmin 
offered his .services even when the woman had other children and the husband 
was alive, if the children she had were not good enough, or if the husband was 
not competent, or if he stayed away from home for long periods. Niyoga 
degenerated into a form of sexual licence, in which the brahmin took full 
advantage of his privileged position, virtually claiming the right over the 
wife of every other man (III, p. 167). Its importance in the miscegenation of 
the Indian peoples hardly needs stressing. 

The right of niyoga was exercised by the rishi Dirghatamas in raising 
^ue for the Anava king, Bali; by Vasishtha for Kalmashapada; by Vyasa for 
e lang of Kail. Purukutsani obtained a son by niyoga in the absence of 
er imprisoned husband, and Kuntl’s sister Srutasena had tliree sons in the 
Upadhya points to several instances in the Rig-veda 
I0C 11^ of weaklings procuring children from agencies other than their 
ga y married husbands . Bhadra the wife of Vyushita^va had seven sons 
^ niyoga and not through her husband. There is the instance of a kshattriya 
the niiKr^ Kekaya who at her husband’s request came out into 

soUcited a brahmin from among the 
dso wha/«;^* successively three sons by him. There is 

the YaHava • ^^^^^^®^oribes as a ‘revolting example’ in the Epic story of 

enioved Paurava prince, Nik, who was 

enjoyed by a brahmin in her gratified husband’s presence. 
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Intimate and often sexual relations between brothers and sisters-in-law, 
still obtain very widely in India, and in some places, notably Bengal, even 
among caste Hindus. Dayananda, founder of the Arya Samaj, allowed his 
follow'ers to practice niyoga, but modern reformist Hinduism in general has 
resolutely condemned the custom. 
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LI(3HCHHAVI, the name of a non-Aryan tribe who lived in the north-eastern 
regions of India from the sixth century BC, and were sometimes spoken of as 
part of a larger Mongolian confederacy known as the v.^jjl (or VrijI). They 
venerated the serpent, and the tutelary deity of their capital city, Vai^ali, 
was the Naga, and they were probably totemically related to the Naga 
tribe. There is much confficting opinion regarding their origin. One theory is 
that they were of Persian antecedents, but the evidence for this seems to rest 
mainly on the widespread diffusion of snake-worshipping peoples in Iran and 
India, and on the verbal similarity between Nisibis, the name of a place m 
Pei-sia, and the word Nichchhivi which occurs in Manu. 

Another theory is that they were in all probability a Mongoloid tribe from 
the Himalayan foothills, and this view finds ample support among scholar. 
There was certainly a family kinship between the Lichchhavis and the 
Mongoloid Sakyas, the tribe to which Buddha belonged, and an affei y 
between them and the peoples of Tibet and Nepal. Their c ur r 
with Tibet is supported by their common social customs such as - 
marriage betweeii Lther and sister, and the practice 
eenerallv bv hanging from trees, to be devoured by wild animals and des 

froyed elements. Relationship with Ne^ “h 

by the fact that a Lichchhavi dynasty ruled in Nepal for over five centunes, 

cShha* ;»ere admitted to highborn Hmdu^ate on 

of their traditional link with VHala, d«cend^ 0 1 kshattriyas 

founder of Vaiiali. But even when they jomed the Hmdu 

they were not friendly to orthodox Hindmsm and m the Gupta period 

once more classed as mlechchhas or outcaste 3 ^^j^a spoke 

The Lichchliavis were hardy, active, brave 
eloquently of their job y ^ 

Even today it is this same govemmentwas an oligarchy, 

Indian non-monarchical.repubhcan state. T ^ j -iQpgd and demo- 

and the organization of seuled by the majority vote. 

craticaUy regulated, aU matters in dispute being se^^^^^^ 

The mother of Buddlia, Maya, belonged continued 

Buddha died the Lichchhavis claimed a share of his reh . 
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'to be associated with the new rehgion for centunes after the death of Buddha. 
Ld the second general councU of the Buddl^t tech w^ held at Vai^ali 
in w BC SimUarly. but to a lesser degree the Lichchhavis were associated 
wii Jainism. Mahavira. the founder of the Jam sect was from Vai§all. his 
mother Tri§ala being a princess of that place. Lichchhavi princesses, re¬ 
nowned for their beauty, learning and noble birth, were often sought in 
marriage by the highest-born princes of eastern India. 

The Lichchhavis suffered an ecUpse \vith the nse of the Magadha empire 
after a crushing defeat by Ajata^atru, but they rose to power once more with 
the Magadha decline, and filled the vacuum at Pataliputra till the Kushans 
conquered the kingdom. There was another Lichchhavi resurgence by the 
beginning of the fourth century ad just before the Gupt^ came into power, 
and Chandragupta I (ad 320-328) married a Lichchhavi princess, Kumara- 
devi, to gain the support he needed to establish his dynasty. They declined 
with the later Guptas and finally passed from the scene, after having lasted 
for a total period of over one thousand years, the longest-lived republic in 
history. 
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• LISGA. The word is of Austric origin, meaning a digging stick or primitive 
plough. Since both the plough and the phallus prepare the way for ‘in¬ 
semination’, the term linga is also applied to the phallus, and to the regenera¬ 
tive religious S3mibol, particularly the phallic emblem of the god Siva. The 
earliest evidence of linga worship is found in the Indus Valley, and it also 
seems to have been current among the intrusive Magas and Vratyas. A 
prominent feature of the primitive fertility cults was the worship of a 
phallus-shaped object of stone, representing the ii^a or penis. The immigrant 
Aryans referred with contempt to the H§na-devatd, ‘penis-god’ worshippers 
they found in India, and for long prohibited all contact with them. The 
Rig-veda says, ‘Let those whose deity is the phallus not penetrate our 
Scmctuary’. Much as it was abhorred by the early Aryans, we find the adora¬ 
tion of the lin^ an established mode of Aryan worship by the £pic period. 

Linga worship today takes many forms. The linga image may be of stone, 
m^al, earth or wood. Sometimes a kshatjAka-lin^a, ‘temporary linga’ for 
ephemeral use, made of cowdung, butter, sandalwood-paste, grass, flour and 
jaggery, is set up on an altar and worshipped. Small elliptical stones with a 
natural polish resulting from the action of river water, called bdita-lingu, 
arrow-lihgas (see minerals) are the Saivite counterparts of the Vaishnavite 
ialagranm. Those picked up from the bed of the Narmada river are highly 
prized. Bajia-lingas are objects of reverence with a special sect of Saivites 
known as Lingayats*. 

Natural-size ling^, with symbolical devices carved on them are used in 
re gious sex-rites, in which both men and women participate. The devotees 
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form a circle around a large clay mukka-linga, 'faced linga’, in some cases 
having four or more faces or sides so as to facilitate adoration by all those 
forming the circle. The rites include perverse sexuality, the smaller lihgas 
being used in place of the male member by the participants. 

The living linga is worshipped in several left-hand cults. In some cases the 
member of the guru is kissed and adored by his followers. Similarly the phallus 
of naked sadhus is an object of reverence, and women desirous of bearing 
children render osculatory homage to the organs of the holy ones to make 
them fertile. Goldberg speaks of the priests of Kanara who at certain times 
went down the streets completely nude ringing bells, so that women could 
perform the sacred duty of kissing the organ (I, p. 63). 

In Buddhist tantrism, the vajra or thunderbolt is a symbol of the erect 
phallus, and the ‘way of the vajra’ is a special ritual in esoteric sexuality. 
As such it is associated wth the lotus, which represents the female yoni. The 
vajra in the lotus symbolizes sexual union. Another weapon* used in tantrism 
as a s3mibol for the erect phallus was the siila or spear {see sex mysticism). 

There are many legends about the origin of lihga-worship, some of them 
referring to the castration of the deity. One story has it that Siva mourning 
for his immolated wife Sati, was taunted by the beautiful young wife of a 
sage and ravished her. Her husband cursed the god to be worshipped not in 
his own form but in the shape of the instrument of his violence and shame. 
Another, that Siva wandering disconsolate in the nude state moiling for his 
mfe in the forest of Daruvana, was seen by the wives of certain sages who 
were aroused at the sight and desired to unite with him. The sages cursed the 
god’s linga to faU off. As it touched the earth it grew to immense size like a 
great shining column. Brahma and Vishpu saw it when its top had reached 
upwards beyond the clouds and its lower end was buried deep in the earth. 
They decided to investigate. Taking the form of a boar Vishiiu (hwd into 
the depths of the primeval ocean to reach the base of the column, and Brahma 
taking the form of a swan flew up to reach its top. )^en 
Vishnu confessed that he could not find its foundations, while Brahina 
boasted that he had reached the summit. At this moment Siva appeare , 

denounced Brahma as a liar, praised Vishiiu for his hones y, ^ 

that the column could not be measured because it was in ac s ^ , 

the request of Vishnu he left part of his linga in its ( re) ° 
Arunachala hill. Other legends state that because Siva once in^dv y 
had intercourse with his spouse on ^ound f f®!’. Z 

because he kept the sage Bhrigu waiting while he ® _ vjchnu 

because he once performed the sexual act in the present o ‘ 
and Vasishtha, he castrated himself from shame and ordamed that the 

organ of his lust should henceforth be worshipped. vouth 

Great reverence is paid to the linga. One le^nd relates ^hat the youth 

Chanda one day saw his father contemptuously fack a ^ 

at the sacrilege’^the boy took up an axe and hfked »« to fates 
was so pleased that he visited the househoW, em ra depicted in 

landed him. The incident of Siva garlanding his devotee is of P 

There are believed to be twelve genmnejyotir-hnga. or effulgent phalluses 
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in India although theff location is not always consistently identified. In 
additibn’to these there are the pancha-hhOta-Unga, 'five elemental phaUuses^ 
in South India, at Kanchipuram, Srirangam (Jambukelvaram), Arunachalam 
(Tiruvannamalai). Kalahasti, and Chidambaram. The sacred lihgas are 
sometimes named after the place where they are situated or are given 
separate distinctive names, often descriptive variations of the name of 
§iva. Many are associated with islands and with legends of death and with 


cemeteries. 

The most famous lihga slirines are the following: AchaleSvara, ‘Immoveable 
Lord', on Mount Abu, once surrounded by forests; it is said that a stay in the 
vicinity '3delds liberation’; AmareSvara at Ujjain, on the banks of the Sipra 
river; AmamSth in Kashn^. Here a Mga-shaped ice block has been formed 
in a cave by water dripping from the roof; it is believed that the ice image 
grows every lunar month in the bright half, and partly melts away in the 
dark half; BUmedvaia or Bhima-§ahkara at Rajamundry, 30 miles from 
Poona, at the source of the river Bhima. There is another Bhime^vara lihga 
near Gauhati in Assam; Chidambaram*, the site of the akaia or etheric 
lihga; Ekalihga, near Udaipur, where the lihga once appeared in ancient 
times through a crevice in a rock; QautameSa, somewhere in South India in a 
now forgotten location; GhfisheSa, seven miles from Devagiri or Daulatabad; 
Ghusbmedvar, near the Ellora caves; it is often identified with the temple of 
Kailasa at Ellora; OokangA, ‘cow’s ear’, the site of the atma-Unga. It was 
given to Rava^a* who placed it on the ground to answer the call of nature 
whereupon it turned into a stone cow and started sinking in the earth; 
Ravana held on to the cow’s ears and so only the ears protrude above the 
ground. It is also associated with a legend about Para^urama. Gokarna 
situated in Kanara, thirty miles south of Goa, is also called Mahabaleivar, 
not to be confused with the ^summer resort near Bombay; Jambuke§vara, 
near Stirahgam, is the apas or water lihga; Eailasa on Lake Manasarovara in 
the Himalayas; KSlahasti or ^rikalahasti, so called because a black 
elephant {jiasti) used to worship Siva at this spot; it is situated in Madras 
state and is the vayu or wind lihga; K&hchipuram*, the site of the pfithivi 
or earth lihga; Eeddteda, a shapeless formation of stone in Kedamath (a 
n^e of Siva) in the Himal^as; it was here that Sahkara is said to have 
died. Beneath this lihga lie Siva’s testicles; MahilkSle§var&« also known as 
Mahakala, at Ujjain; this lihga image was taken to Delhi and broken up 
firing the reign of Iltutmish in ad 1231; Mallilr&rjnTift on Mount SrKaila in 
Kamul, near the Kistna river; N&ganafeda or Naganatha at Audhagran near 
Hyderabad; Nfigefivaxa, near Dvaraka in Saurashtra; there is another 
agesv^a near Almora; Oriikftr a or OihkareSvara, on an island on the 
armada nver in Madhya Pradesh; RSmeivaram* on the island of this name 
° ^^ylon; Somnfith*, destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni; 

Sucmnara^ eight miles north-west of Cape Comorin; sacred to Siva who 

*^e goddess Kanyakumari was prevented 
K ‘. Yf travels only at night) and was obliged to stay here in the 
f or svayambhu^linga; the goddess still remains a virgin 

/•Aim /I <iu^tities of food prepared for the marriage have turned into 
sand and pebbles; TSiakefivaxa in west Bengal; Tiravavoamalai* the 
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site of the tejas or fire linga; this place, also known as Anu)5chalain was the 
site of the dirama or hermitage of the Hindu saint Sri Rimana Mahar^ 
(b. 1879); Tiruvarur in Tanjore, sometimes identified with the shrine of 
Valmike^vara in the same place; Tryambaka, TryambakeSvara or Tryaksha 
‘three-eyed’, on the banks of the Godaveri*, near Nasik; Vaidyan&iha, at 
Deogarh in Bengal, is still an important centre of pilgrimage; there is another 
Vaidyanatha at Parli near Paithan in Hyderabad; VSmeivara; among 
others, two places in South India and one in Bengal claim the honour of this 
liiiga; Viivelvara, also called Vi^vanatha or Bi^ve^vara, at Banaras; the site 
of a temple which was periodically destroyed by Muslim invaders and again 
rebuilt by the Hindus. 
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LIIiIGAYAT, the name of a Saivite sect, also known as the Vlraiaiva. Accord¬ 
ing to their belief there is only one Being, the non-dualistic Brahma who is 
called §iva-tattva. In his pre-creative aspect he is characterized by sthala, 
‘place’, i.e. existence, potential with all forms, all powers, aU souls. By the 
activation of his inherent energy {iakti) this Being becomes two, namely, (i) 
Linga-sthala or the manifest Siva who is worshipped and (2) Anga-sthala, the 
• individual soul who is the worshipper or adorer. 

Siva is believed to have five faces or forms. In the ceremony of choosing a 
guru by the novitiate of the sect, four metal vessels full of water are placed 
at the four cardinal points and one in the middle; these represent the five 
fa6es of Siva, as well as the acharyas or teachers who are supposed to have 
sprung from them and established the five (panchama) priestly lines of 
Lingayats. In the beginning the Lingayats retained many brahmimcal forms 
of worship and the early followers were known as the ArSdhya, devoted 
sect, who became prominent in the ninth century, but soon declined and lost 
influence. In the twelfth centi^ a reform movement was organized with the 

object of restoring the popularity of the Lingayats. 

The founder of the new movement was Basava (?ii25-ii70?) also known 
as Vasava or Vrishabha, a brahmin of South India, who as a youth refu^ 
to undergo the upanayana (sacred thread) ceremony, and later prototea 
against the Aradhya brahminical ritual of lingayatism. He becarne the P^e 
ftCnister of the Kalachuri king who ruled at Kalyatia, and gave his beau^ 
sister to the king for a mistress. When, as he ei^ct^, the su^^ 
to her charms, he took over control of the state mto to own hm^. 
help of his nephew Channabasava, Basava embarked on a vig . ^ 

ag^st Vaistaavas, Jains and Buddhists, and sjjnt the public to* m 
raving Saiviin ai^d on the LingSyat priests, tiU he was ^ a«.jrf of 
: LTbeiement by the king. He arran^ to 

gedfromtocountoi. Besieged by the king’s his ^t Ba»«^ 

himself into a well and was killed. Many myths have grown p 
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name and many miracles are attributed to him. His foUowers beUeve him to 
be an incarnation of Nandi the bull of Siva. 

The teachings of the Lihgayats are embodied m thousands of vachana, 
short lyrical exhortations, ecstatic verses and devotional hymns, written by 
over two hundred writers. They used the expressive coUoqmal idiom of the 
neople shorn of all Sanskritic pedantry, and propagated doctrmes extra- 
Kaiily Uberal for the time, several of which may have been borrowed from 
the Muhammadans. Dr Tara Chand says, ‘It is difficult to resist the inference 
that Lihgayatism was the result of the influence which Muslims exercised in 

these parts of India’. . x 

After their initiation Lihgayats are taught the significance of the three 
kinds of lihga: the bhdva-linga or transcendent lihga of biva-tattva, not 
conditioned by space or time; the prdna-linga or the linga that can be 
apprehended by the mind, e.g. the personal deity; and the ishta-Unga which 
can be seen by the eye, so called because it fulfils aU desire {ishta) and is 
therefore to be worshipped. The initiate is presented, as a symbol of the faith 
and as a replica of his soul, with a small silver box containing a stone phallus 
(lihga), ‘the loss of which is equivalent to spiritual death’, which he wears 
around his neck. Girls are similarly initiated and also wear the lihga amulet. 
A smooth stone or pebble, the bdnuliiiga, is often worn as a talisman. 

The Lihgayats advocate the abolition of all caste distinctions, deny brah¬ 
min claims to pre-eminence and reject most of the brahminical rites and 
forms of worship. Even outcastes may become members of the Lihgayat 


community. 

The Lihgayat priest, called the jangama, is held in deep veneration, and 
exercises a great influence on the sect. The highest class of jahgamas are 
celibates and recluses, others are permitted to marry. Women have equal 
status with the men, and are not regarded as polluted dr untouchable during 
the days of monthly sickness. Widow marriage is allowed among them, and 
child marriage is condemned. 

Lihgayats are strict vegetarians, abjure the use of liquor, tobacco and 
drugs, and frown on sorcery and magic. They bury instead of burning their 
dead. Every Lihgayat is coimected with a monastery. 
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FOBIffi. Very early in the history of Sanskrit writing, standar- 
butinthevemao^^S***^!!^^*^^ became the pattern not only in Sanskrit 
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The final redaction of a sacred work was known as a sathhita. 'put together' 
and represented the efforts of several generations of poets comoilers anri 
schools of thought. The composed texts were handed down J^th thek 
variant readings and finally arranged in a compilation called the saihhita 
Such for instance are the saihhitas of the Vedas, although in the Vedic 
context the samhita refers particularly to the mantra part of the Vedas 
containing the hymns. The term samhita has an extended connotation in 
later literature; thus, it is applied to the Vaishnava texts and scriptures, just 
as dgama is applied to the Saiva texts and the term tarUra to the Sakta 
texts. 

The term kd'^a is loosely used for various divisions of lesser or greater 
works having the same theme or concerned with the same episode e.g. the 
seven kandas of the Rdmdyana. Vedic literature is broadly classified into 
karma-kdnda, i.e. those portions dealing with actions or rituals, and jnana- 
kdnda, all those dealing with knowledge, notably certain parts of the 
Upanishads. No specific work actually falls into these divisions but the term 
is loosely used as indicated. Many other descriptive prefixes, suffixes and 
epithets are applied to the ancient texts, such as vriddha, 'old', brihat, ‘great’, 
laghu, ‘small’, and so forth. 

The divisions of a major work are often conventionally named as follows. 
The maridala, ‘circle’, is the largest division. Thus the Rig-veda consists of 
ten mandalas or books. The parva or episode is determined by a natural break 
in the narrative or ritual; thus the Mahdhhdraia is made up of eighteen ^arvos 
or sections. The anga or limb is also often called a khanda (or skandha, in the 
Puranas) and is a major section of a book. A work is sometimes named 
according to the number of khandas it contains e.g. it is called a sap^ka 
(septet) if it has seven sections, or an ashtaka (octet) if it has eight sections. 


So we have the ashtakas that comprise the Rig-veda. 

A khanda is further subdivided into adhydya or prasna, i.e. chapters. 
These are broken up into anuvdka (adhikarana or prapdthaka), lesser seg¬ 
ments. Still smaller segments are called vaUt, ‘creeper’ e.g. the sections of the 
Taittirlya Upanishad, and kd^ikd or pieces. About fifty words form a 
kandika. These again are divided into varga or classes, the latter into ftcA (or 
richa) i.e. verses; the verses into pada or words (not to be confused with the 
pada of prosody), and words into akshara, ‘imperishable syllable. 

Many important works in Sanskrit are wntten in what is Mlled t e 
‘sutra style’. The sutra, ‘thread’, is the name by which the last of toe Vedic 
Uterary periods lasting from 500 to 100 BC is known. The term however is 
specifically applied to a mode of writing dating from about ad 200. ^ ® 

the smriti literature is written in this style, and the period is oft^ calle e 
sutra period of Sanskrit literature. Sutra refers to the pithy, concise, 
tic, nmemonic style of writing, and frequently consists of li e more 
few suggestive words. It avoids repetition of varying shadw of mea^g. 
is packed with significance. This verbal economy is earned so ar a 1 
generally unintelligible without a commentary. The sutra was 
philosophical systems, as weU as in works on law, domestic 
and metre, all of which had great authority. Many later 
tion and formulated precepts, especially on the crafts, were o 
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Qfitra stvle The great MahSyana treatises {see Buddhist scriptures) are also 
^ven the uame of Sutra, although these are written m a much more ex- 

^'^Manv Mcient texts, especially those on philosophy, grammar and law, 
have been the subject of the bhashya or commentary, some of which have 
themselves become authoritative, such as Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya (Great 
Commentary) on the grammar of Panini. In a smaller way the kdrikd was a 
verse or text explaining a difficult rule in grammar, elaborating a philo¬ 
sophical doctrine, or elucidating an obscure rite. The paddhaU or guide 
consists of verses giving an account of or annotating various texts such as 
sutra works. The parisishia is a supplement or appendix, applied specifically 
to a post-sutra work which gives additional and rather superficial information 
on theological and ritualistic matters of Vedic interest. 

Laudatory writings are prominent in Sanskrit literature. To this class 
belong the stotra, hymns or liturgical poems in praise of the deities*,,.and' 
prayers addressed to them. It was only the bards of Vedic times whoTlud-the 
art of composing great religious eulogiums. The later stotras, little more than 
sectarian h5nTins of praise addressed to the object of one’s particular worship, 
were with few exceptions tedious panegyrics without literary merit. Tradi¬ 
tionally, most orthodox Sanskrit writers, especially of medieval times 
began their treatises with a mangala, ‘auspicious’, consisting of a short 
preamble, paying homage and dedicating the work to the patron 
deity. 

Poems of praise are also addressed to kings and even to localities. The 
praiasii, a dedicatory and laudatory poem inspired by feelings of loyalty, 
glorifies the king or patron by allusion, analogy and comparison, attributing 
to the royal benefactor almost divine qualities. The pra^asti are often quite 
long and written in the kavya style. They are commonly found in edicts and 
epigraphs*. The mdhdtmya are verses which celebrate the virtues of particular 
tirthas or places of pilgrimage*, interspersed with incidents in the lives of the 
deities associated with the site. 

The epic, dramatic and ballad types of writing had separate categories of 
their own. There was also a vast literature in narrative form. Of the latter the 
kathd* or tale in verse or prose, is generally held to have its genesis in the 
Pralqit folk tale, and often encloses one story within another. Conventionally 
its chapters are called latnbha. Examples are the Brihatkathd* and the 
PawcAo/anfra. The dkhydyikd is a short fictional story or novelette whose plot 
reste on tradition or history. It is frequently related by the hero himself 
wd^ as a rule in verse of a standard type. Its chapters are called uchchhvdsa. 

u^js tte Harshacharita of Baija*. Panini makes a distinction between the 
yayika, i.e. the short work of fiction, and the dkhydna, which is a historical 
distoction which cannot be maintained in most stories of this kind. 
* is a euphuistic composition, written in verse and 

os of the classical Sanskrit masterpieces are written in the kavya 

• ^ class of Sanskrit writings by Buddhist poets, known as avaddna, 

^ ^ commending the performance of some noble or religious act, 

sucn as the sacrifice of one's wealth, or even life, for the founding of a charit- 
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able Buddhist institution. The stories are designed to show that evil deeds 
bear evil fruit, and virtuous deeds bear good fruit. The Jataka* may be 
called a form of avadana, with the Bodhisattva as the hero of the tale 
Further examples of this form are found in the Avaddna-Sataka (ad 100-300)^ 
the oldest of the collections, and the Divydvaddna (ad 150) a Hinayana 
work. 

The term gadya, 'spoken’, as opposed to padya, ‘verse’, is generally used 
for prose works, specifically prose romances, although other prose works like 
histories are sometimes included under this heading. Although not metrical 
like poetry, the finest gadyas have a splendid rh3dhm with grand cadences, 
and have been described as ‘kavyas in prose’. The theory of their derivatioii 
from the Greek does not find much support among scholars. Examples of 
gadyas are the Daia-kumdra-charitahy'D^.n^, the FosavoiiattabySubandhu, 
and the Kddamban by Bana. 

The cMtnpu is a composition in mixed prose and verse. This form is seen in 
the Brahmanas, and is also found in early Sanskrit fables and romances. It 
is sometimes defined as a mainly poetical composition, with prose passages 
linking the parts, but the champu does not follow any fixed pattern. The 
most important champu texts are all dated after the tenth century ad. The 
style was widely used in South India, among the Vaishnavas of Bengal, and 
in the writings of the Jains. 

' Other literary forms, all with some historical content, were the idsam, 
ordinances, edicts and deeds of donations, many of which have epigraphic* 
interest; the vamia or genealogical records, some of them forming the basis 
of iiihdsa and history proper, e.g. the Harivamia] the prabandha, a poetical 
tale of monks and la3men of historical times, with a commentary on morals; 
the charita, a biography of a ruler or saint, such as: the Harshacharita of 
Bapa; the Vikramdnkadeva-charita by Bilhana* (d. 1130) on the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI; the Navasdhasdnka-charita by Padma-gupta (1000 
ad) on the Paramara king Munja; the Rdmacharitu by Sandhyakara-nanda 
(1150) on the Pala king Ramapala; the Bhoja-pTobandha by BaUala on the 
Paramara kin g Bhoja; the Gatdavaho by Vakpati; the Kumdrapdla-charita 
by Hemachandra on the Chalukya king; the Hammtra-kdvya by Nayachandra 
on the king of the Chahamanas; and the Prithvirdja-charita by Chand 
Bardai. 

The iaiaka, ‘century’, is a collection of approximately oiie hundred 
stanzas, usually unconnected, although the whole century is linked by a 
common theme, e.g. the patakas of Amaru* and Bhartrihari*. The muktaka, 
‘freed’, is a short iloka or stanza whose meaning is complete in itself. It is 
sometimes used for an independent stanza with a theme of love, parting, etc., 
but more frequently employed for the verse at the end of a story that surns 
up the ‘moral’ of the tale. The bharnld or personal address, used by authors in 
the medieval period of Sanskrit and the vernacular literatures, was acquired 
from the Persian custom where poets attached their name tcj the work m a 
verse or couplet, generally the concluding couplet or )ine of a poem. In 
longer poems this signature verse occurred in every section and took su^ a 
form as, ‘Listen brother, listen to the legend, Dadu tells about the end of 

evil’. 
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Books 

See under Literature and Sanskrit. 

LITEBATUBE. The literature of the Indian languages is of vast extent, and 
has a history going back to a very remote past. Indeed, it is sometimes said 
to begin with the epigraphic* inscriptions of the Indus Valley (c. 2000 bc), 
but since these have not yet been deciphered it would be premature to make 

any claims for them. ' 

The Vedas*, composed in an earlier form of Sanskrit called Vedic*, and 
orally handed’ down through countless generations, constitute in fact the 
oldest literature in India, dating from about 1000 bc. The Vedahgas, some¬ 
times classed as inspired scriptures*, embodied certain post-Vedic studies 
such as phonetics, metre, etymology and grammar, while the six orthodox 
systems of philosophy* codified the ancient metaphysical concepts in 
doctrinal form. Since by this time, i.e. the third or second century bc, 
divergent sdkhds* or schools of interpretation were already beginning to 
undermine the integrity of the oral Vedic tradition, it became necessary to 
formulate the methods of memorizing {see reciting) and standardizing the 
sacred texts. 

Sanskrit* proper, which is a late variant of Vedic begins to be dated from 
the same period. Four stages in the development of Sanskrit writing are 
distinguished. The first is known as Paninean Sanskrit, after Panini* who 
first formulated the rules governing its usage. The second is the period of 
Epic Sanskrit, the language of the Mahdbharata and Rdmdyana, whose 
stories were probably based on an ancient vernacular bardic* tradition. The 
legends of the Epics and the Vedic texts were further elaborated in the 
medieval Puranas*. 

The third stage is that of Classical Sanskrit, in which an immense body of 
amorphous writings was produced; these are best studied along the lines of 
the various literary forms* employed. Thus the kathd* or story form, which 
had its origins in the Buddhist Jdtakas*, reached its culmination in the 
Panchalantra, and saw its finest synthesis in the megatome of Somadeva*. 
The history of Sanskrit drama* bears such notable names as A^vaghosha*, 
Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhiiti. The kavya* or long narrative poem pro¬ 
duced its masterpieces in the works of Bharavi, Bhartrihari, Magha artd 
several others. Exponents of lesser forms of poetry were poets like Mayura and 
Jayadeva, although the latter stands in a class by himself. Good prose writers 
are scarce in Sanskrit, the greatest being Bana and Subandhu*, and the great 
Jain polyhistor Hemachandra*. History* is yet more poorly represented, 
thinly two historians worthy of mention being Bilhana and Kalhana*. 

j period of Sanskrit writings, termed Medieval Sanskrit, 

includes works witten in the jargon of monasteries, and the ‘dog Sanskrit' 
in which the craftsmen’s handbooks were couched {see skills). 

ara e with Sanskrit writings were works written in the various Prakrit* 
which the modem Indian languages* evolved, as well as in 
south India. This regional development is discussed 

Maraffii' o”" Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kanarese, Malayalam, 

Marathi, Onya, Tamil and Telugu literature. 
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I. Datta, R. The LiUrature of the Indian Languages igiq 
II. Frazer. R. W. Literary History of India, London.' i8q8 

III. Gowen, H. H. History of Indian Literature. New’vork ig^ 

IV. Wintemitz, M. A History of Indian Literature, 2 vols 'Calcutta 106, 

{See also under Language, Prakrit, Sanskrit, Vedism) ' ^ ^ 


LIVELfflOOD, or the means by which one earned one’s Uving and supported 
oneself was known as jlvikd. and was an important concept of ancient and 
medieval social philosophy. All professions and occupations were not freely 
open to all, for social as well as religious reasons. Primarily, considerations of 
caste* regulated the choice of livelihood. In general, the brahmin's function 
was to teach, the kshattriya’s to fight, the vaiiya’s to trade, and the 5udra’s 
to do manual labour; and although certain types of work overlapped, these 
broad distinctions remained. 

The main duties of the jbrahmin included performing the temple rites and 
religious services for the community, presiding over the sacrifices, teaching 
the Vedas and giving moral instruction. They were guides at holy places, 
kept family and community records and interpreted the legal texts. A 
number of them served as cooks and domestic servants, in certain cases even 
for lower castes (e.g. for kshattriya or iudra rulers), but the masters had to 
undertake never to touch the cooking vessels of their brahmin cooks. Some 
were dancing masters to the devaddsis in temples, although the calling of 
dancer and musician was anathema to them. Curiously, the brahmin’s 
association with the ‘care’ and exploitation of women is age-long. S. C. 
Sarkar states that when Krishna’s harem of 16,000 women was captured by 
a wandering tribe, they were reduced to prostitution, ‘in which profession 
they were confirmed and instructed by Dalbhya-Chaikitaneya, a brahnun. 
Brahmins were in fact chiefly instrumental in fostering and sanctioning the 
profession’. The legend of Dirghatamas shows that he himself lived for a time 
on the immoral earnings of his wife. , 

Trade was normally prohibited to a brahmin. The Rig-veda refers dis¬ 
paragingly to the brahmin Dirghalravas as ‘the merchant. He was the son 
of the above Dirghatamas, and during a famine he took to trade m order to 
make a living. Brahmins were precluded from certain other occupatioiK as 
well, but it hcS been pointed out that in practice they disdained no callmg 
that brought them profit, justifying it on the ground that the whole bounty 0 
the earth was the brahmin’s by divine right. The brahmin ^baxmaYadha 
learned in the Vedas and versed in sacred lore ^ a seller of t^he fl^h 
swine and buffalo. The Mahabhdrata explains tins . 

been a brahmin in an earlier birth but wounded another man jf 

while out hunting, and was cursed ^® i-tered but 

butcher. He himself did not eat the flesh of the annual be 

merely followed the herecfltary profession as a vir uou knowledge of 

brahmin, advised by a wise brahmin wom^. j 

dharma from him and even accepted water ^ ^ ^ warrior, and 

The kshattriya’s permissible vocations were those of a 
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teacher of the knightiy arts. The vd^ya’s, those of the trader, money-lender, 
shopkeeper, money-changer. The ^udra's was that of the agriculturist and 
arSan The panchamas were hunters, fishers, scavengers, sweepers. From the 
Oudra and panchama classes came the 'degraded professions of dancers and 
actors The latter have always had an unsavoury reputation, the male actor 
being regarded as little better than a procurer, the female (»aff) 
destitute of chastity and virtually a whore. The actor was given the unflatter¬ 
ing title oljdydjiva, ‘wife-living’, or the man who lives on his wife’s earnings, 
and the actress was regarded as belonging to everyone, ‘like a vowel, which 
goes with any consonant’. 

A second classification of professions was grounded on considerations of 
morality This was largely a Buddhist elaboration of the Right Livelihood of 
Buddhism’s* Eightfold Path. Right livelihood was determined by the 
degree of freedom from spiritual contamination involved in the occupation. 
Jivika was thus classified into three groups: white, blemished and black. 

The white occupations included teaching, performing religious duties, 
ascetic begging, healing (a debased livelihood according to Hindus since it 
involved contact with the sick), cooking, serving, etc., constructive work 
such as masonry, carpentry, and metal work. The blemished included trade, 
industry, and all money-making occupations such as money-lending; 
astrology and divination (in some lists these predictive arts are placed in the 
black category), painting (it is very easy for this to fall into the black 
category), singing, and music. The black occupations were based on false or 
illusory notions, those that harmed others, those that were plainly selfish, 
sensual or demoralizing, and those whose end was only to amuse and enter¬ 
tain. Such were dancing, acting, public entertaining; writing bad books; 
manufacturing and selling spirituous liquor and drugs; butchering and selling 
meat; engaging in engineering works, civil and mechanical, on a large scale, 
like building dams, since these interfered with nature; supervising labour 
in mines, government offices and factories (I, p. 130). 


Books 

I. Aiyer, P. S. S. Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, Calcutta, 1935. 

II. Sarkar, S. C. Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, London, rgzS. 
(See also under Sociology.) 


LOGIC. Hindu logic impinges upon areas of Hindu metaphysics, psychology 
and epistemology, and the several terms used for logic overlap these spheres 
of study. Among the terms generally used for the subject are nydya*, named 
after one of the six orthodox systems of philosophy that specialized in logical 
method; dnvikshiki, the science of enquiry into a subject; iarka or debating; 
anumdna or inference; helu or reasoning? 

Anumana, inference , or deduction is the process by which knowledge is 
augment^, after perception or verbal testimony, by means of the reasoning 
acu y. e term covers discussion [vdda) and the processes of discussion, 
mg into account the reasoned, logical progress by which the ‘end in 
view IS reac ed. It may also be applied to the more scholastic form of 
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mediate inference such as is found in the syUogism*, consisting of the orderly 

^ important branch of logical study relates to the hetodhhasa or fallacy 
which diagnoses the blemishes of reasoning'. The nature of the faUacy must 
be clearly understood in all its strength and weakness. It is not only meant to 
be guarded against, but may be a useful weapon against a 'slumbering 
opponent’. Seyeral types of fallacious reasoning are defined, mostly by 
exponents^ of the Nyaya school. The Nyaya system of fallacies has served 
Indian philosophers for ages as a convenient dialectical storehouse, 'saving 
us’, in the words of a writer, 'from the need of going to the ocean every time 
we want to wash our hands’. 

Among the fallacies listed are those belonging to the laivs of reasoning 
which betray the defective syllogism, but there are others, the fallacies 'extra 
dictione’ and those rooted in the lack of knowledge* and the wilfulness of 
the opponent, which are the particular province of hetvdbMsa. Fallacies 
therefore involve a study not only of the formal laws of thought but also of 
the character and intention of the opponent, in order to gain an insight into 
the kinds of arguments he is likely to use. 

Thus the bewildered person with hazy notions about his subject is likely to 
produce an argument characterized by bhrama, 'confusion’; the fool will be 
guilty oi. kiitaid or falsehood resulting from ignorance; the pretentious but 
empty-headed scholar will have mithyd, or 'feigned’ learning; and the clever 
debater who finds himself in a tight comer may resort to vanchana or false¬ 
hood, deliberate bluff or deceit. It is to be remembered that anger {rasha), 
sarcasm and mockery {avakshepa), and abuse {pdrushya) can be dealt with 
but should never be resor;ted to; and one must leam fully the value of keeping 
quiet, for sometimes the most telling argument is silence {maum). 

Arguments are also variously classified as vita^a, captious and critical, 
with no desire to establish a proposition; jalpa, ‘prating’ or idle chatter; 
chhala or deceptive quibbling. The delusions of reason include vakra, ‘equivo¬ 
cation’; nishptabha or ‘obscurity’; nirvishayu, ‘irrelevance ; and arguments 
based on the ilesha, ‘pun’; rupaka, ‘metaphor’, or other upachdra i.e. fibres 
of speech; on jdti, superficial ‘similarity’; or sdmdnya or vague generalities. 

One must watch out for the merely disputatious types of reasoning: th^e 
include tarka or reasoning by ‘supposing’ the opposite view, revealing its 
absurdity {argumentum ad absurdum) and so refuting it; nigraha-sthdna, in 
which one tries to ‘seize a place’ in the opponent’s argument by attacking a 
vulnerable point and claiming victory. 

Vada or discussion is the reasoned and tested argument properly pureued 
for the purpose of establishing a truth, and is one of the means of atta^g 
knowledge*. There is always a topic ox pmkarana, presentedjks a thesis for 
discussion, and the proper consummation of its impli^tionsj needs what b 
called drishtdnta, an ‘end-in-view’, without which the discussion ^ 

get lost’in the thickets of mere verbiage for want of a P/oper aim- The pr^ 
gress towards the end is marked by various stages such ^ ^ouM, co^t. 
objection, refutation, contradiction, counter-w^ment, con , 

progressively resolved by nirmya. ‘ascertamment as the doubts are 
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remoyed and the difficulties resolved, till the conclusion, sUdhdnta, is arrived 
at an(| truth established. 

^L^Chakravarti, V. 'The Pramanas of Hindu Logic’. The Journal of (he Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, 1910. _ . , t • 

ir Friedman, David. 'Aspects of Indian Epistemology, Logic and Ontology’. 

Philosophia Reformata, Vol. 20, 1955. The Hague. 

III. Keith, A. B. Indian Logic and Atomism, Oxford, 1921. 

IV Sastri, S. K. A Primer of Indian Logic, Madras, 1932. 
v! Stcherbatsky, T. Buddhist Logic, 2 vols., Leningrad, 1930-32. 

VI. Vidyabhusana, S. History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1921. 

LOEACHARYA (1130-1210) or Pillai Lokacharya, Vaishnaya* philosopher, 
was the chief exponent of the Tehgalai school of south Indian Vaishnavism 
(c/. Vadagalai). Lokacharya held that God's grace is spontaneous {nirhetu, 
'without cause’), and should be sought not only through bhakti or active 
devotion, but met by prapatti, a passive acceptance of God’s grace freely 
given. Bhakti should be of the mdrjdra (cat) t5rpe, as opposed to the clinging 
monkey type of the school of De^ika*. Man has merely to lay down his 
burdens and give himself up completely to God, like a kitten held in its 
mother’s mouth. No exertion is needed on the part of the devotee; all he 
requires is the spirit of complete and utter surrender. This is more in line with 
the Alvar* doctrine. 

Lokacharya is the author of several works called Rahasya (Secret) which 
were added to by his disciples and influenced a large, if licentious, following. 
The Tehgalai school regards the Tamil Prabandham as canonical and is 
indifferent to the Sanskrit tradition. The school adopted the unique doctrine 
of doshabhogya, 'sin-enjoyment’, which holds that God enjoys, indeed 
encourages, sin, the pleasures-of the flesh and moral transgression, since 
these provide a larger area for the operation of divine grace, forgiveness and 
love. 

Books 

See under Vaishnavism. 

LONGEVITY is among the chief goals of Hindu occultism, for the long lived 
are believed to accumulate with their increasing years great spiritual powers 
and much hidden wisdom. Yoga disciplines with their concomitant breathing 
exercises, asanas, mantras, asceticism, and other esoteric techniques (sec 
physical culture) can all be aids to achieving longevity, or as the more 
presumptuous claim, even immortality. 

Apart from those who sought to prolong life by these means, there were 
certain beings known to Hindu tradition as chirajiva (chira-jiva, 'long- 
ving ) who survived for lengthy periods, occupying their physical bodies for 
cen unes or even aeons. Among birds* the secret of longevity is held by the 
crow w 1C IS spoken of as a chirajivin (also chiramjiva or chiranjiva). 

evera c aracters in Hindu mythology have been chirajivins, chief among 
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them being; Narada the nshi, who is stiU said to wander through heaven and 
earth with his lute; Vyasa, author or compiler of the Mahahharaia- 
the monkey general who was given the gift of longevity as a reward for his 
devoted service to Rama; Vibhishana, who allied himself with Rama (even 
though he was the brother of Rama’s enemy. Ravana), also received the gift 
from Rama; Maru, grandson of Agnivarna, is still alive in a state of samadhi, 
waiting to repeople the earth with kshattriyas; ParasurSma was granted 
longevity for successfully exterminating the kshattriyas; Bali the virtuous 
Daitya king who lost his kingdom to Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation re¬ 
ceived the boon of eternally occupying his body as long as there were people 
to do him honour; Asvatthaman, son of Drona, and Eiipa, grandson of 
Gotama, for their murderous night attack on the Pandava camp were 
condemned to long life as a curse in order that they might suffer through the 
centuries for their unrighteous deed. 

The most enduring of all mortals is Markandeya, also called Dirghayus, 
‘long-lived’, a devarishi, the son of Mrikanda. His life has lasted through the 
yugas', he knows the past from the very beginning of things, ‘when the world 
was without a foundation and there were no kings’; he Imows the future to 
its end, ‘when the world will be without a firmament and there will be no 
gods’. In the Mahdbhdraia he visits the exiled Pandavas in the forest to 
whom he explains the four great yugas of Brahma and describes the end of 
the whole cycle in a great Deluge when the sinfulness of the present Kali-yuga 
will have reached its climax. He will also witness the next creation by the 
Divine One who is ‘the Creator but is himself incarnate’. A Purana is named 
after Markandeya. 


Books 

See under Mahabharata and Mythology. 


LOVE, particularly sexual or erotic* love, called sxingdra, ‘homy’, in Sanskrit, 
came in for elaborate treatment by Indian writers. It was precisely defined, 
and subdivided into its several progressive phases, and many of its concepts 
were employed in Hindu mysticism to symbolize the love of the human soul 
for the divine. A man may love god not only as the child loves its parent but 



isn’t watching; turning away ^ 
haltingly and with downcast or 
be in the same place as he is; 1 
regarding with reverence anyth 


m^hing received tom Mm. Many of these sjrmp- 
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toms are applicable to the young man in love.- He too is afflicted with pallor 
palpitation, trembling, when fnear her, or when speaking or hearing of her. ’ 
Mature and experienced lovers suffer as much, but are often better able to 
control their emotions. But when passion grows beyond control anythmg may 
result, including insanity and suicide.' These and scores of other symptoms 
were listed together by Vatsyayana, and further expanded and elaborated 
under ten headings by later writers. These ten stages of love, or smara~da^d 
‘love-ten’, are: (i) the delight that one experiences on^seeing the beloved, or 
hearing about him or her; (2) pensiveness, and constant thoughts about the 
loved one; (3) growing desire for the uninterrupted presence of the loved one; 
(4) sleeplessness; (5) loss of appetite resulting in physical emaciation; (6) 
a growing indifference to the world and all its affairs; {7) complete indifference 
to the opinions of others and a growing loss of the sense of shame; (8) the 
desperate stage of infatuation, when nothing else matters and a state of 
mental instability is imminent. (Where love is returned the affair proceeds 
as given in texts on erotics. Unreciprocated love may lead to the last two 
symptoms.) (9) periods of senselessness and swooning; and (10) death, either 
as a result of bodily and mental debility, or by suicide. 

Every imaginable variety of love was treated with similar exactitude, t he 
catalogue reaching its climax in the work of Narahari (c. 1720) also called 
Narahaii Chakravartti, who in his BhakH-ratndkara, gave 350 headings 
under which the emotion of love could be classified. This number was later 
reduced to twenty as follows: 

1. PUrva-rdga, ‘first-love’, the dawn of the love emotion; the desire for the 
presence of the other, as of a child for its mother’s arms; 

2. Vatsaloia, ‘calf-love’, the first shoots of a budding emotion, as of a vatsa or 
,calf for another calf; 

3. Prema, a gentle and pure love, with no element of sexual desire in it; 

4. Priti, fondness and joy in the other’s presence; an intellectual love; 

5. Sneha, a demonstrative affection, a feeling that begins to show itself; a 
tenderness towards the other; 

6. Ruchi, love growing into a wish to please or shine before the other; 

7. Manmatha, agitation’, the stirrings of the deeper layers of the love instinct; 

8. Manasi-iaya, mind embedded’, a love that now occupies one’s constant 

thoughts; ' 

ij.Harda {hj^id, heart), the affection that has penetrated the heart and is on 
the verge of physical desire; ‘ 1 

10. remembered’, complete preoccupation of mind, heart and body 
with the beloved; 

11. Raga, pa^ionate attachment, -the stirrings of sexual love; also called 

porous dalliance’; ox prmaya, ‘longing’; 

«p/«, homed love that has'reached the stage of kissing and 

caressmg; It IS immediately pre-sexual; 

wanton love; also called anurdga, ‘tinctured’; or anurakta, 

2^al contact; 

Tc' ^ erotic love, eager for sexual experience; 

Iwer’s effect penetration, and receive the 
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i6. Rati, the lust for the sexual pleasures of union; 

^ torturing desire for th ^ other; also caUed 

18. Maithuna-jvara. ‘coition-fever’; the passionate love engendered durina 

union; •’ ® 

19. Lalasd, 'moist-desiring'; the desire to reach cuhnination; 

20. the desire to be one, as during sunultaneous orgasm. 

Books 

See under Erotics. 
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